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farmers. Or a small group may manage to con- 
trol the production and price of steel when the 
growth of the population puts heavy demands 
upon the steel supply for low-rent housing. 
Or one race may dominate another. In each 
and every case there will be conflict: the farm- 
ers against the landowners; those who own the 
steel-mills against those who want cheap hous- 
ing; the Negro against the white. In each of 
our sections the prevalence of conflict is ob- 
vious— serfs against landowners, the middle 
classes against the landed gentry, industrialists 
against workers. Such a conflict is one that we 
usually refer to (without being able to define 
very accurately the term) as class con flict. A 
class is generally defined in terms of tKe dom- 
inant role it plays in a society usually through 
control of property or other economic resources. 

GROUP CONFLICT. But we will also find 
that within a class, and often cutting across 
classes, there is another prevalent form of con- 
flict: group conflict. Groups consist of persons 
Iwho have common interests. This brings up the 
word "interest" — a word that has preoccupied 
political scientists and sociologists for a long 
time. For interest can be defined in very narrow 
terms to mean “mat erial i nterest," and in a very 
broad sense to mean “purpose.” We shall under- 
stand it to mean a common set of material interests 
' and common goals. Both are usually present. Ma- 
terial concerns without goals are hardly ever 
organized, and goals without common material 
concerns can hardly sustain a group for long. 
Material concerns account for the organization 
and action of many groups — such as trade un- 
ions, farmers’ associations, business groups. But 
there are groups that do not appear to have im- 
mediate material interests: the antivivesection 
society, a church, a university may be held 
together without any tangible material in- 
terest on the part of its members. Extreme cases 
omitted, however, common purpose and 
material concern will induce in the greatest 


number of cases, persons to form a group or an 
association. 

However elevated the goals or however sor- 
did the interests on the part of a group, their 
expression provokes friction with other groups. 
First, because two may radically clash about the 
same goals; second, because some groups may 
give higher priority to their ends as compared 
to those held by others. The conflict, sometimes 
highly structured and organized, sometimes to- 
tally unstructured, may or may not be contained. 
It may disrupt a society — this has happened in the 
cases of tribal conflicts in Africa, and powerful 
social conflicts in the period of the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe. Sometimes it may attain 
a sort of balance — as wh en competing groups 
are strong enough to maintain their positions, 
but not strong enough to overcome those with 
whom they are in conflict. Sometimes one 
group may triumph over another. And finally, 
the conflicting groups may reach a compromise. 
(All four cases are possible. 

What concerns the student of politics is not 
to identify only the source of conflict, but pri- 
marily to study the manner in which it isresolved. 
To take two illustrations: in Russia, the workers 
and the farmers, under the leadership of a small 
group of intellectuals, deposed the landed aris- 
tocracy by force. In England, the workers grad- 
ually assumed an organization and a style of 
action that gave them by-and-large what they 
asked for without having to resort to violence. 
In France the workers, after resorting to 
violence, were unable to satisfy their own 
demands, and for a long time their effort to 
influence the government proved equally 
frustrating. As a result, they have been unable 
as yet to choose between revolutionary and 
democratic methods. 

It is not easy to tell when and why a group 
resorts to force; when and why another com- 
promises; and when and why a third one 
allows or invites the government to step m 
and provide for a solution. Generally the man- 
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Preface 


This second edition and the accompanying revised comparative 
Asian government series is a by-product of a continuing process 
of revaluation in the field of comparative political analysis 
that began at an Inter-University Research Seminar sponsored 
by the Social Science Research Council in ] 5>52. We would like 
to take this occasion to acknowledge our debt to Dr Pendle- 
ton Herring, the Council's President We as a group and com- 
parative politics as a discipline are to an unusual degree 
beholden to him for his unfailing understanding and support 
of scholarly efforts to advance the level of both theory and 
practice in this field. We are similarly indebted to the Com- 
mittee on Comparative Politics, and to Dr Kenneth Thompson, 
Vice-President of the Rockefeller Foundation, for the personal 
encouragement and Foundation support a number of contrib- 
utors received over a period of years. 

This volume represents an arrempr to translate our own 
versions of some bf the recent theorizing and writing in the 
field of comparative 'noli tics into a text for American under- 
graduates. We have \retained the traditional "country by 
country” format, since this fits best the organization and needs 
of existing courses, while treating each political system or 
groups of systems separately, we have also tried to utilize a 
common framework of exposition and analysis. We conceive 
of politics as a system ,for the identification and posing of 
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problems and the making and administering of decisions in the 
realm of public affairs. Political systems are part of a larger 
social system which actually generates the conditions, at- 
titudes, and demands that constitute the basic working materials 
of politics. In this book, therefore, we have made an especial 
effort to place politics and government in their appropriate 
historical, social, economic, and ideological setting. 

Such an approach makes little sense if it does not also help 
the student to understand the more general political problems 
of our time. It is our hope that this volume will stimulate 
interest in and genuine intellectual curiosity about these 
problems that will extend beyond the classroom. The fate of 
parliamentary institutions, the challenge of totalitarianism, the 
politics of emerging nations, the explosive forces of rising 
expectations and demands among the new nations, the perennial 
contradictions between stability and change, the role of expert 
knowledge and leadership, are problems that influence our 
lives and shape the kind of world in which we live. If we suc- 
ceed in introducing such issues to the student and in stimulating 
some better-informed and more systematic attention to the 
conditions and forces which underlie them, we shall have 
achieved our major goal. 

The editors are grateful above all to the authors for their 
cooperation and patience. Particular thanks in this case are also 
due the publishers. James J. Murray III has been a source of 
constant help and encouragement, and Mrs. Marjorie Graham 
of the Project Planning Department of Prentice-Hall aided us 
greatly in the completion and improvement of this volume. 
Responsibility naturally lies with the editors and authors. 
While assuming it cheerfully, we are conscious that the magni- 
tude of the undertaking leaves room for many errors. 


October 1,1967 

Waltham, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


R . C . M . 
R . E . W . 
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Introduction 


The study of politics has been going through 
a period of reevaluation Many believe that 
it can become a science, like the natural 
sciences— that is, develop laws that are empiri- 
cally verifiable for all political systems and for 
all times. They do not, however, expect that 
regularities and laws can yet be found, but 
rather that their discovery must be an ultimate 
intellectual concern. If an overall theory 
cannot be developed as yet, it is often suggested 
that correlations between types of political be- 
havior and other manifestations of social be- 
havior-family life, child rearing, class, income, 
status, etc.— may be established. Thus we may at 
least arrive at some generalizations— generali- 
zations that apply to a fairly large group of 
phenomena and to a fairly large number of 
empirical situations. Discovery of correlations, 
such as "w hen X (income) goes up, Y (the birth 
rate) drops," lead to descriptive generalizations. 
We do not know why Y follows X, and we can- 
not be sure it always will. But if and when cor- 
relations between two discrete variables occur 
in many systems and over a period of time, then 
we are close to a descriptive generalization. 

This volume is most definitely not concerned 
with the discovery of "laws” and the verification 
of hypotheses. We are more concerned in this 
volume with empirical generalizations (of 
limited value, to be sure, since they apply to 
only four countries). But even this may be too 
ambitious. Perhaps all we can do is to identify 
trends, point to differences, and show their 
relevance. If the generalizations we make and 
the trends we identify appear exciting enough, 
then the reader may try to discover whether they 
are valid elsewhere. All our authors are con- 
cerned with the phenomenon of action (that is, 
governmental action), which means the con- 
certed effort to bring about results, i e. modern- 
ization in the Soviet Union, political consensus 
in France, constitutional government in Ger- 
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many, and equality in Great Britain. For each one 
of these countries, the policy goals of the govern- 
ment are closely examined, its performance 
assessed, and the conditions under which it op- 
erates carefully studied. 

We concentrate a great deal on the condition 
and scope of governmental action, and study its 
history and analyze it in terms of the existing 
alternatives and limitations. This ought to be 
quite obvious, since we are studying sys- 
tems wherein education is widespread and in 
which the citizens view and demand govern- 
ment action as a means for overcoming obsta- 
cles and providing solutions to problems. If 
there are riots in our cities, we believe that 
government action will put an end to them; if 
millions are poor, again we believe that, with 
the help of the government, there is a way out. 
Unemployment — a great social blight in the 
years between the two wars — called for con- 
certed action, and it seems that governments 
now have adequate means to cope with it. The 
Soviet, German, French, and British political 
leaders are imbued with this voluntaristic as- 
pect of politics — so often disregarded by stu- 
dents of politics. Yet this shows the limitation 
of our discipline. We can never tell on the basis 
of verified knowledge what sort of action is 
desirable and how responsible leaders are likely 
to act. In all societies, when the problem or the 
evil has been identified, people disagree about 
the cure. The doctor, without the benefit of 
laws, has enough empirical data to know how to 
treat a patient, and how to adjust his empirical 
knowledge to an individual case. We do not. 
Take, for instance, the naive notion that eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped societies would 
lead to stability and democracy. The opposite 
has often been the case. Or that a majority 
electoral system would eliminate small parties; 
or that recruitment of civil servants on the basis 
of merit would do away with its upper-class 
characteristics. None of those “political ac- 
tions has brought about the desired or ex- 


pected result. Yet the most ubiquitous political 
(phenomenon in all modern political systems is 
I governmental action — to defend the nation, to 
plan its economy, to educate its people, to pro- 
vide welfare, leisure, and security. 

THE FOUR COUNTRIES 

This book is devoted to four European 
powers — Great Britain, France, West Germany, 
and the Soviet Union. All four are today, de- 
spite the rapidly changing nature of the world, 
major powers. They are leaders in science, 
technology, industry, and art. They account for 
one-quarter of the world’s total industrial pro- 
duction; their citizens enjoy a standard of living 
that ranks them among the most prosperous 
inhabitants of the world. As of 1965, the aver- 
age income of an English citizen was $1,698 per 
year; of a French citizen, Si, 600; of a citizen of 
West Germany, $1,700; and of a Russian, over 
$1,000. These nations — with the exception of 
Great Britain — have had among the worlds 
highest rates of industrial growth since the end of 
World War II, and the highest rates of urbani- 
zation of any countries in the world in the last 
50 years. Illiteracy is virtually nonexistent, and 
involvement in politics on the part of the cit- 
izenry is widespread. The people in each of 
these countries are generally articulate about 
their common purposes and goals, and they 
share a deep sense of common destiny and na- 
tionality with their fellow citizens and abide by 
common rules through which ideological and 
social conflicts are settled. In dealing with these 
four countries, we shall be concerned with "the 
politics of modernity.” 

Despite certain common traits, the countries 
we have chosen differ profoundly in many re- 
spects. England, which became the center of the 
Industrial Revolution that began in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, maintained a 
position of industrial, political, and naval su- 



premacy almost until World War II. In the 
name of economic liberalism, she acquired a 
far-flung empire and used her Navy to keep the 
seas free so her Merchant Marine could import 
raw materials and foodstuffs and export manu- 
factured goods to every corner of the earth. But, 
most important, the representative and parlia- 
mentary institutions that originated in feudal 
times gradually secured wide acceptance first 
among the British nobility, then among the 
rising middle class, and finally, in the nine- 
teenth century, among the working class. 

By the time the Industrial Revolution ar- 
rived in England, Britain had developed a po- 
litical system that carried all the seeds of a 
healthy democratic state: respect for individual 
rights, representative institutions, responsible 
and limited government, and, above all, the art 
of compromise and gradual change. Largely 
because the political system was capable of 
overcoming sharp social conflicts, Britain is the* 
only country that has not experienced a mat or | 
revolution since the middle of the seventeenth 
century The strains and stresses of the twen- 
tieth century and her diminished status as a 
world power have not affected the strength of 
her political institutions at home. 

Even more remarkable, the British system 
has been able to cope with the independence 
movements of her colonies. In the nineteenth 
century, Britain ruled more than a quarter of 
the population of the world, in an Empire that 
stretched from New Zealand, Australia, Singa- 
pore, Malaya, and India through the Middle 
East, the Nile Valley, and Africa, and into 
North America. Some of her colonies were 
settled by English-speaking peoples who were 
given their full independence after World War 
I. In others, colonial rule continued until 1945, 
and it is only in the last decade and a half that a 
peaceful “liquidation" of the British Empire 
has been achieved. But here again the British 
have shown their genius m political' aakpvtr- 
bility. Most of the colonies, after becoming 


independent, have joined the British Co mmon- 
wealth , a community of member states that are 
/linked together by a number of informal ties 
and in most cases by a common acceptance of 
the British Crowa 

In a period of declining power and colonial 
disengagement. Great Britain has been able to 
give us, like the Scandinavian countries, a 
genuine example of democratic socialism After 
World War II, the Labour Party received a large 
parliamentary majority and proceeded to over- 
haul the British economy and social structure, 
it nationalized a number of key industries, took 
over the control of the levers of economic ac- 
tivity, established a National Health Service to 
provide medical care to all as a matter of right, 
and attempted to narrow income inequalities. 
This "pe aceful rev olution" was accomplished 
without violating parliamentary procedures and 
individual rights What is more, after the defeat 
of the Labour Party in 2951, the major reforms 
were accepted by the Conservatives, thus di- 
minishing party strife and accentuating the 
broad area of agreement that typifies the British 
political system. 

French democracy has not fared as well The 
Industrial Revolution hit France just in time to 
sharpen the already existing ideological divi- 
sions that stemmed from the French Revolu- 
tion. The Third Republic (1 871 -19 40) was 
unable to cope with urgent problems of social 
and economic reform. By 1940, it was ripe for 
the demise that defeat at the hands of the Ger- 
man Army made inevitable. The Fo urth Re pub- 
Jic, established in 1946 after the Liberation of 
France, was a projection of the Third Republic 
and perpetuated and reflected ideological and 
class cleavages. The result was a stalemate on 
many basic issues that confronted the country. 
But even more important, a long colonial war 
in Indochina and later in Algeria gave to the 
military the opportunity to assume important 
puwevy an u* its* iiW/' »thf auv'ihsi’iiy ohr itpuib- 

lican state. It was in the wake of a military 
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uprising in Algeria against the government of 
the Fourth Republic that General de Gaulle 
was returned to power and given sweeping 
powers to overhaul the parliamentary institu- 
tions. On Sep tembe r 28, 1958 , the French peo- 
ple accepted the new Constitution — th e Fift h 
Republic — under which the old parliamentary 
government has disappeared in favor of presi- 
dential leadership. 

Political and constitutional instability has 
also accounted for the lack of a clear-cut policy 
with regard to the French colonies. Only in the 
last years of the Fourth Republic were reforms 
made toward colonial autonomy, but it was only 
under de Gaulle, and on the basis of his own 
personal popularity, that the African Republics 
were granted their independence. The Army 
was brought under control and Algeria became 
independent on July 3, 1962. De Gaulle re- 
turned to play the role of Cincinnatus— to 
settle the Algerian war with which the Repub- 
lican institutions were unable to cope. In No- 
vember, 1962, and again in March, 1967, the 
Gaullist forces won the election and it is likely 
that the Fifth Republic will continue. 

The instability of democratic institutions in 
France before World War II was symptomatic 
of a general decline of democracy throughout 
the whole of Europe in the period between the 
two World Wars. With the exception of the 
Scandinavian countries and Switzerland, de- 
mocracy and parliamentary institutions were 
abandoned or seriously qualified in every coun- 
try on the Continent. In Germany, the Weimar 
Republic (1918-33) gave way to a one-party 
government. Constitutional limitations were set 
aside, individual rights were abandoned, and 
the state, controlled by the National Socialists, 
claimed total control over the minds, con- 
science, and lives of German citizens. In the 
name of racial supremacy, Germany set out to 
conquer Europe, attacked the Soviet Union, and 
challenged Great Britain and the United States. 
In the very heart of Europe, the Nazi move- 


ment threatened the most cherished traditions 
of Western European civilization — individual 
freedom and limitations upon government. It 
denied the rational assumptions on which de- 
mocracy rests and came close to destroying 
Western civilization. 

The defeat of Nazism by the Allied powers 
was followed by the division of Germany into 
two parts— the German Federal Republic and 
the German Democratic Republic. The German 
Federal Republic, commonly called West Ger- 
many, reintroduced constitutional and parlia- 
mentary government and in the last decade or so 
has enjoyed an unprecedented prosperity and 
political stability. The German Democratic 
Republic, under Communist rule, has been 
unable thus far to rival West Germany in eco- 
nomic prosperity, and its existence depends on 
Soviet support. At this point, the political fu- 
ture of Germany is a burning issue, and one not 
confined within the borders of the country. 
Conflict between the two Germanies, subsumed 
under the broader conflict between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, may create ten- 
sions that will put an end to the democratic 
experiment of the Federal Republic. As in the 
past, democracy and parliamentary govern- 
ment retain a tenuous foothold. 

The Soviet Union, naturally, presents a spe- 
cial case. Russia was an underdeveloped society 
governed by a despotic regime until the end of 
the nineteenth century. In 1917, after some 
half-hearted reforms had been made in the di- 
rection of parliamentary government and dem- 
ocratic freedoms, the Bolsheviks came to 
power. Inspired by Marxism, they introduced 
Communism to Russia and established a ruth- 
less party dictatorship— under Lenin until 1924 
and under Stalin untii 1 953. The major effort of 
the Communist Party has been devoted to the 
task of industrializing and modernizing what 
was primarily an agrarian society. This has 
meant that the Soviet Union has had to concen- 
trate on building heavy industry, on speeding 
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up the process of urbanization, and on improv- 
ing its educational system. Under an authori- 
tarian government, the Soviet leaders greatly 
accelerated industrial development in the 
U.S.S.R., and now claim they will surpass even 
the United States in the near future. They have 
thus challenged not only the democratic West, 
but have provided a new model of development 
for the former colonial nations of the world. 

The Soviet Union provides us with a politi- 
cal system that rivals democratic norms and 
values. Under Soviet totalitarianism, ultimate 
author ity resides with a small el ite within a 
one-party system, but the whole society is mo- 
bilized to attain certain goals. Social and polit- 
ical mobilization is achieved not only through 
terror but through the manipulation of a num- 
ber of incentives — income, ideology, social 
mobility, and others. The Soviet system intro- 
duced new political techniques to achieve so- 
cialism rapidly, to gain in one generation what 
the West attained gradually and in the context 
of democratic values. In accomplishing this 
rapid modernization, the totalitarian system of 
the Soviet Union has been a "success" and we 
are today faced with a number of puzzling 
questions about the LT.S.SR. Is totalitarianism 
in the Soviet Union a permanent mode of gov- 
ernment? Can totalitarianism be considered a 
transitional system that can lead a backward 
society rapidly toward modernization’ Is total- 
itarianism likely to evolve gradually into an 
open society once the country is modernized 
and has gained prosperity and the comforting 
benefits of economic security? 

Our task in this volume, then, is to analyze 
four political systems, the highly stable Brit- 
ish parliamentary system, the unstable par- 
liamentary institutions of the French Republic,! 
the very recent aevei'opmenr of <t successAaf 
parliamentary democracy tn West Germany, 
and the outright totalitarian system of the So- 
viet Union. Why and how shall we attempt to 
compare these four widely divergent systems? 


I. COMPARISON 

The whys of comparative politics are 
many and persuasive for student and teacher 
alike. Comparison, to begin with, for any stu- 
dent, and more particularly for the American 
college student, is like a guided tour of foreign 
land*. It shows that human beings living in dif- 
ferent societies differ in their political behav- 
ior. They differ in the political values they hold 
dear; in the ways in which they apprehend each 
other and the outside world, in the manner in 
which they solve similar problems. Thus those 
who study comparative politics come to realize 
that health services may be a completely na- 
tionalized service in one country and based on 
one’s ability to pay in another, that trains con- 
trolled and run by the government may be just 
as efficient as trains run by private companies, 
that individual liberties are highly valued in 
one system but that the interests of the group 
or the state are more esteemed in others. The 
student who reads about the governments of 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, Japan, or 
China begins ro gain perspective on his own 
political system, ro re-examine attitudes and 
practices long taken for granted, and to scruti- 
nize his own political institution; and those of 
others. Habit and intellectual conformism give 
place to critical evaluation and appreciation, 
the mark of an educated man. 

Political differences, naturally, raise the 
questions, “Why?" Why did Marxism strike 
such firm roots in the Soviet Union? Why have 
so many underdeveloped Asian societies flirted 
with Marxism or established one-party govern- 
ments? Why has the parliamentary system 
bt&B!gbe AHiM&r Siwwit pointer Awe nw eo 
French politics? Why so many parties still in 
France but only two in England and, and for 
that matter, in the United States and Ja- 
pan’ Why do certain peoples accept readily the 
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notion of state ownership and management of 
their economy and hold this compatible with 
democracy and freedom, while others do not? 
Finally, why do some political systems repudi- 
ate democracy and representative institutions 
while others deem them essential? To answer 
these questions, it is not adequate simply to 
recognize and list the individual differences 
that separate one political system from another. 
Descriptive identification of national differ- 
ences is important, but not enough. We must 
also explain them. We must search for regular- 
ities and differences in political behavior and 
try to account for them. 

The types of explanation we give to the na- 
tional political differences we note may vary. In 
some cases, similarities or differences may be 
explained in terms of the history of the coun- 
tries involved. For instance, it may well be that 
parliamentary institutions developed a remark- 
able viability in England because they were 
established before the Industrial Revolution. In 
France and Germany, on the other hand, in- 
dustrialization preceded any very significant 
experience with parliamentary institutions. 
I This is an essentially historical explanation. 

Complementing the historical explanation, we 
have what may be called the structural-functional 
explanation. It views all political' systems 
both in terms of certain common indispensable 
functions which must be performed — recruit- 
ment, communication, the maintenance of or- 
der, the adjudication of conflicts, etc. — and in 
terms of certain structures or institutions which 
perform them. In different political systems, a 
given function may be associated with quite 
different structures and institutions. For exam- 
ple, the adjudication of conflicts may be han- 
dled by a formal judiciary in one society and by 
private mediators, village elders, or a priest- 
hood in others. Such differences may in turn be 
accounted for by variations in social and eco- 
nomic organization, in value systems and 
prevalent ideologies, or (and this approach is 


far from incompatible with historical explana- 
tions) in specific historical circumstances. 

If we were to compare, for instance, the po- 
litical systems of certain underdeveloped coun- 
tries that had formerly been colonies, a knowl- 
edge of the traditions and institutions 
implanted in each by their former imperial 
masters would be indispensable to an under- 
standing of present differences. Thus, present 
political differences between Malaya and In- 
donesia to some extent relate to differences in 
the histories of the British and Dutch colonial 
systems. But beyond this they also relate to 
differences in social structure, population char- 
acteristics, levels of literacy, leadership charac- 
teristics, and economic circumstances in the 
two states. Similarly, differences between 
French and British parliamentary institutions 
relate to contemporary ideological variances, 
relative degrees of industrialization, different 
configurations of interest-groups, and a vari- 
ety of other factors, in addition to historical 
differences. 

The structural-functional approach, in other 
words, strives toward a sophisticated definition 
in depth of political systems, the identification 
of the most important institutions in each sys- 
tem, and the classification and explanation of 
their political differences and similarities. It 
leads us to formulate hypotheses about political 
behavior and governmental performance in 
terms of which we can compare diverse political 
systems. For instance, it might be posited that 
in societies Jacking serious ideological conflicts 
with majority electoral systems, a two-party sys- 
tem will tend to develop. Or, it might be said 
that within a given society industrialization 
and prosperity will, all other conditions being 
equal, lead to a decrease in political con- 
flicts over abstract or general issues and the 
development of a political system primarily 
concerned with the solution of concrete and 
specific problems. Again, it might be hypoth- 
esized that significant and sizable groups 
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II. BASIC CONCEPTS 

The two basic considerations that have 
guided us in this volume are to analyze and 
study " behavio r" and to describe and explain, if 
possible, "gove rnmental acti on." The two are 
relatedQSy behavior we mean the large array of 
social, economic, cultural, psychological, and 
historical factors within which the government 
operates— the interests, the beliefs, the aspira- 
tions and goals, and the perception of the com- 
munity itself, and the attitudes about the gov- 
ernment that people in any given society have] 
(J3y "governmental action," on the other hand, 
we meanThe spec! fTFpo 1 i t i ca I institutions and 
structures through which decisions are made 
and carried out. Specifically, we include the 
parties, the Legislature, the Executive, the Civil 
Service, and the JucHciaryTJ 

The Political Culture 

Conditions of governmental action are 
determined by the broad framework of the so- 
ciety as a whole. The family life; the way in 
which people earn a living; the manner in 
which income is distributed; the traditions of 
the past; the training, skills, and values that 
people get through the family, the school, or 
other organizations; the way and the manner in 
which people view the role and functions of 
government: all these things and many more 
constitute what we call the f oundations o flpol- 
itics. Professor Aspaturian explains, for in- 
stance, that Russian dominance over all other 
ethnic groups in the Tsarist Empire continues 
to shape behavior today— it is a "foundation.” 
Professor Macridis points to the most perva- 
sive trait of Frenc h politic al histo ry — lack 
of agreement on a Constitution — and tries to 
assess the importance of the actions taken by 
a small group of contemporary political 


leaders to change this. The gradualist char- 
acter of British politics, that Professor Finer 
describes, is based upon a set of behavior 
patterns; it is a foundation that makes for sta- 
bility and hinders quick action. And Professor 
Deutsch shows the ambivalence of past tradi- 
tions and habits in the German political history 
that makes it so difficult to predict trends, and 
even to identify them with any assurance. 

It is impossible to encompass all the deter- 
minants of behavior and relate them to govern- 
mental action, even if we knew all about them. 
There is no doubt that they all have some rele- 
vance— but some have greater and others have 
less. We have to be arbitrary regarding what we 
choose and what we discard. Most behavior in 
any given society is apolitical. There is no 
society in which politics appears to be very ex- 
citing or interesting to more than a small 
minority. People are interested in other forms 
of self-expression: art, family life, economic 
production, sex, etc. Behavior becomes poht- 
| icctlly relevant only when it is addressed to 
\governmcntal action demanding it or trying to 
impede it. The French farmers throw their pro- 
duce in the Rhone River to force the govern- 
ment to do something about prices and each 
and every confrontation between " KKK" and 
"Bl ack Po wer" advocates is very much related 
to competing attitudes and expectations about 
the government. Any form of behavior can 
assume at a given time a politically relevant 
character only to subside into an apolitical 
stance again. This is another reason why we 
cannot tell in advance what aspects of the total 
behavior are politically relevant and which ones 
are not. 

But while virtually every and any kind of 
behavior in society may at any given time be- 
come politically relevant, some__always are. 
j Those that are always politically relevant we 
I call the "po litical cu lture.” All beliefs, attitudes, 
and orientations about the organizations, the 
goals and scope of government action and the 
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manner of implementing them by the govern- 
ment constitute the p olitical culture of a system. 
They tell us what people believe about their 
government; whether they value it or nor, what 
limits, if any, they put upon its action and what 
they expect of it. 

Political Culture 
and the "Constitution’' 

"\ v The basic political “act" (and for this 
reason one of the crucial topics in the history of 
political thought) is the creation of a govern- 
ment. For some, government has been estab- 
lished as a means to protea individual (often 
called "natural”) rights, for others, to disarm 
the individual and establish a single police 
force to keep order and peace so that citizens 
might live to a ripe old age while pursuing 
their interests; for still others, the raison tt lire 
of government has been to maximize the wel- 
fare of all. while yet another school of thought 
has seen in government the instrument by 
means of which a dominant group of persons 
may maintain their position of control 

The desire to set up a government implies an 
acceptance of some basic rules and proce- 
dures— what we commonly call a constitution 
We should not take "constitution" in a restric- 
tive literal sense to mean a document signed by 
those who drafted it, but rather to signify the 
embodiment, however tentative and fragmen- 
tary, of a desire on the part of a society to have 
some understanding about some rules that af- 
fect directly the way in which their government 
is organized and acts- about what their govern- 
ment should do, and how When agreement re- 
lates to what , we say that this is a substantne 
agreement For instance, it may be agreed that 
itheguveisnnwn' «sar , w sv -a n .a cm,v jmd >car -Iwjv 
taxes, or that the government cannot interfere 
with economic or religious freedoms When we 
say that there is an agreement on how , we say 
that there is a procedural agreement. A constitu- 


tion usually involves an agreement on both what 
and how. When a government has reached a 
very comprehensive and stable agreement on 
both of these, we see this as a sign of a “c onsen - 
sual' ' society; when agreement appears to be 
fragile and is not widespread, we talk about 
"nonconsen sus" or "a low level of consensus"; 
if the conflict about the constitution is sharp, 
wc speak of outright " dissensus ." All literature 
on political culture is about the how and the 
what— even if it rarely mentions the word 
"constitution." 

Few indeed are the societies that have at- 
tained full agreement on the procedures of 
governmental action and on its substance. Even 
among the oldest and most developed polities 
(four of which we discuss in this volume) such a 
comprehensive agreement is rare. France, West 
Germany, and the Soviet Union have not fully 
attained it yet. Only England is a consensual 
society; the others exhibit either a limited con- 
sensus or a low level of consensus, and have 
often experienced civil war. Professor Aspa- 
turian constantly tries to show the progress 
made in the direction of consensus-building in 
the Soviet Union, while Professor Macridis 
indicates the still fragmented character of the 
French society and tries to identify the factors 
that may lead to consensus. So long as an an- 
swer has not been given to the problem of 
German reunification, consensus in West Ger- 
many is, at best, conditional. 

Two "Models’’ 

“ Agreemen t," ot lack of it, then, is the 
most important trait of the political culture. It re- 
lates, as we have already pointed out to some 
extent, to attitudes and beliefs— a complex set 
.oOi%v.chn]ryrical orientation?, to be sure— jahnut 
the government. More specifically, these orien- 
tations involve the following^ a) the d egree 
and extent of individual acceptance and obedi- 
encef'ib) the degree and extent to which the 
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individual values the government as an instru- 
ment through which he can satisfy interests and 
demands; and 'Tc) the deg ree and extent to 
v/hich the individual considers that he can play 
an active role in promoting or impeding gov- 
ernmental actions. 

^Acceptance and obedience. The individual 
does not entertain the thought of leaving and 
usually finds the system in which he lives to be 
the best Many of the rules limiting or support- 
ing governmental action have become more or 
less part of his own personal life. He knows and 
accepts what he is not supposed to do, and gladly 
does what he is asked to do. He does not have to 
be forced to do one and avoid the other. The 
use of governmental force to exert compliance 
is almost alien to such a system. It is like an 
insurance policy people take in case an individ- 
ual might resort to a private use of force. Con- 
straints and supports are “internalized.” 
v- Instrumental character. Wherever “problems” 
develop, internal or external, the individual 
expects that the government ought to take 
action. Unemployment, air pollution, urban 
squalor, low income for some— are problems 
that concerted action through the government 
can settle. This does not mean that govern- 
ment is considered to be the exclusive instru- 
mentality for their solution, but is accepted as 
one— the most important one. 
w* Role of the individual. The individual takes 
it for granted that he is an active participant in 
the system. He can demand things from the gov- 
ernment and he can, in case it fails, change 
those that make the decisions. 

The perfect model of a consensual society, 
then, is one in which the people value, accept, 
and use the government according to widely 
accepted and internalized rules. And it follows 
that the model «o«consensual society has a gov- 
ernment which operates either under no rules, 
or else under rules that are not valued or ac- 
cepted; one that is not considered an instru- 
mentality for the solution of problems; and 


finally, one that the individual either does not 
want to use or is unable to use for the solution 
of such problems. There is no consensus, and 
therefore no government except one that relies 
upon outright force. 

Neither of the two models exists in reality 
Disagreements about the scope of governmen- 
tal action (sub stantive r ules) and about the 
manner of governmental action ( proce dural 
rules) are always prevalent. In every society a 
minimum (even if highly fragile) agreement on 
certain rules— substantive and procedural— ex- 
ists. For instance, the Communist Part)’ is de- 
veloping some rules guiding the dismissal of its 
leaders and the appointment of new ones, and 
the crux of the Fifth Republic is whether De 
Gaulle’s successor will be allowed to use the 
powers De Gaulle disposes of. No serious dis- 
agreements seem to disturb the serene facade of 
the British constitution, but the discontent with 
economic policy' and the decline of British 
power indicate potential sources of friction. 

This book is directly addressed to the study 
of consensus and dissensus. The social struc- 
ture, the ideology, the configuration of interest, 
and the organization of the economy are dis- 
cussed at length, not because they have a polit- 
ical character in themselves, but because they 
relate to major political orientations and gov- 
ernmental action. A number of hypotheses are 
implicitly, and sometimes explicitly, made by 
the authors. One can be summed up very' 
crudely as follows: S ocieties w'ith an unev entful 
history tend to be consensu al. To put it bluntly, 
in societies that have not experienced invasion 
of their territory', or frequenTUnd Immediate 
threats upon their territorial integrity, the P e0 " 
pie are likely to have developed habits and at- 
titudes that account for a be nevolent at titude 
tow ard their gove rnment. Interestingly enough, 
England, the United States, Switzerland, ana 
some of the Scandinavian countries fit this 
proposition. 

The reader should not rush to the conclu- 
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Sion, however, th3t all societies that have not 
been invaded or have not experienced continu- 
ing threats upon their territorial integrity are 
consensual. Other requirements are necessary, 
and Professor Finer discusses them in pointing 
out that, for example, the British government 
and the rules surrounding it show two rathrr 
distinct features' they are old and have changed 
gradually. Parliamentary monarchy is perhaps as 
old as the Magna Cana, but it came into its own 
only at the close of the seventeenth century. 
Within its form, new forces were poured to 
mould the constitution— but the fundamental 
dispositions of the individual toward the 
government were not radically altered. Grad- 
ually, through their government, the people 
began to participate and express their demands 
and ask for solutions to the problems that be- 
gan to emerge. Rarely in British history was the 
government openly defied. When serious 
economic and social problems emerged, the 
attitudes of the people crystallized into an 
acceptance of their government— a willingness 
to obey, to value, and to use. These attitudes 
were shared by all, so that they shaped and 
often overcame the intensity of conflict. When 
for instance the interests of the landowners 
and the middle classes were sharply at odds, 
conflict was imminent. One group argued for 
high agricultural tariffs to protect their produce 
from imports, and the other for no tariffs so as 
to import foodstuffs and sell them cheaply — 
and thus pay low wages. The conflict was settled 
by Parliament, and the 1 andownen gave in 
rather than defy the system they valued highly. 

Contrast the British situation with those of 
France, the Soviet Union, and Germany All 
three political societies have been only too fre- 
quently invaded, all of them have experienced 
drastic changes in their rules concerning the 
actions and limits of government (Le., their 
constitutions), in all of them, participation of 
the citizens to express their interests and satisfy 
their demands through the government has at 


times been denied or impeded. In all three of 
them, the citizens have at one time or another 
been unable to use the government and rely 
upon it in order to solve their problems. Only 
too frequently, conflicts of interest and class, 
instead of being settled by the government within 
the framework of the constitution, have spilled 
over into conflicts about the constitution. And, as 
different constitutions have succeeded each 
other (this has been the case in France, and 
in part in Germany), or, as people have felt that 
their interests and demands could not be set- 
tled through the government (the case in Russia 
before and perhaps up to a certain point, even 
after the Revolution of 1917), apathy, indiffer- 
ence, or downright hostility have followed 

Conflict and Interest 

In all societies at all times, one of the 
most prevalent phenomena is conflict concern- 
ing things people want or value. This is the guts 
of politics -not because all conflicts become 
political and invite government action, but be- 
cause the most important ones do These latter 
are generally the ones that relate to the alloca- 
tions of scarce resources, the distribution of 
power, the fulfillment of expectations, and the 
maintenance of things that are highly valued 

CLASS CONFLICT. Because even the wealth- 
iest society will manufacture symbols and 
artifacts that cannot be shared by all, conflict is 
not limited to the area of material resources 
only. T he dream of a classless society may com e 
true , but that of a conflict l ess one is hard to 
imagine Let us limit our discussion to internal 
conflicts, even though international ones cer- 
tainly affect very seriously both consensus and 
governmental action. There are enough illus- 
trations we can use from every pol'iticaf system 
we examine. To cite a few examples: a tiny mi- 
nority may own the land, and the great majority 
labor on it as agricultural workers or tenant 
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ner in which the conflict will be resolved de- 
pends upon the political culture. In a consen - 
sual soc iety where the government is valued 
and the level of participation is high, the solu- 
tion will come from the government in the 
form of a decision that is legitimate. Where 
consen sus is low or n onexistent, the govern- 
ment may be unable to solve the conflict, and in 
fact may become its victim, this was the case 
with France a number of times, with the Tsarist 
government, and with a number of regimes in 
Germany. 

Interest and in general, group action is then 
interwoven with the political culture. An inter- 
est that accepts its basic values becomes "polit- 
icized," or, rather, domesticated, in the sense 
that it will attempt to realise its goals in a man- 
ner compatible with the set of values and pro- 
cedures we called the political culture. But 
interest-group behavior, as well as the behavior 
of social classes and status groups, help in turn to 
shape the political culture. By shedding their 
absolute and rigid demands, (hey accept and 
invite the mediation of the government. In 
England this has been the case over a long pe- 
riod of rime In France, on the contrary, inter- 
ests shaped their posture m terms that brooked 
no compromise, and the lack of an agreement 
on the limits and procedures of governmental 
action gave them a free hand. Continuity of a 
stable governmental form in the one case, and 
sharp discontinuities in the other, account for 
the different way in which interests act. 

But the political culture accounts for more. 
Participation in and acceptance of the govern- 
ment in England has given to the interest 
groups— and this is the case with the United 
States, too— a feeling of effectiveness which has 
generated a better organisation and a greater 
degree of participation On the ocher hand, un- 
til recently, recurrent conflicts and distrust of 
the government created apathy, disinterest, and 
opposition to government action in France and 
in Russia. Professor Finer points to the large 


membership, strong organization, and effec- 
tiveness of the British interest-groups, and Pro- 
fessor Macridis to their fragmentation, lack of 
organization, and relative ineffectiveness (at 
least until very recently) in France. Professors 
Deutsch and Aspaturian indicate that there are 
the beginnings of mutual trust between govern- 
ment and interest groups in both the Soviet 
Union and Germany. 

The Political Traits of Pluralism 

Before we discuss the ultimate purpose 
of interest-group action— power— ir may be 
well to raise another important question: Does 
the variety and number of interest groups tell 
us something about the political culture? No 
individual has one single preoccupation or goal. 
Each one of u* has in fact many: to keep our 
church going; to see that our tennis club flour- 
ishes, to meet with fellow veterans and stu- 
dents; to see that our air is not polluted and 
that our insurance companies charge less. The 
more advanced economically the society, the . 
greater the number of occupations, the greater 
the congerie of interests, and the broader the 
horizon of goals that can be attained. If you 
belong to only one organization— church, party, 
or interest-group— your life is committed to it, 
you would consider the defense of your groups 
to be your own defense and its success your 
success; further, you would be prone to develop 
a state of mind (we can call it an ideology) that 
fully identifies with the objectives of your own 
group and tolerates no others However, if you 
belong to many groups and associations you are 
bound to give to each and all a lower degree of 
commitment and identification, to balance 
within your own mind the various manifesta- 
dons of the toteceses involved, to consider your 
attachments a matter of more-or-less, rather 
than everything or nothing and finally, you are 
likely to establish priorities of loyalty that do 
not call for one choice to the exclusion of oth- 
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ers. A man who belongs to many groups is the 
best representative of the Aristotelian middle 
virtue. He is neither a hero nor a scoundrel, but 
a moderate man who does not like excesses and 
can balance and compromise his many interests 
and loyalties. He is also open-minded because, 
knowing his own many interests and loyalties, 
he understands and tolerates those of others. 
Hence he becomes a tolerant man. Such a man 
is the exact opposite of the man that, according 
to Professor Macridis, the French Revolution 
fashioned; he is the exact opposite of the revo- 
lutionary envisioned by Lenin, as Professor 
Aspaturian portrays him, or of a German Nazi. 
He is fairly close to the tolerant and judicious 
Britisher who shuns extremes and who since 
the early days of the nineteenth century has 
virtually excluded violence as a form of politi- 
cal expression. Even at the risk of being tau- 
tological, we shall say this about a society in 
which there are many interest groups (in the 
broad sense in which we have defined “in- 
terest”): that it is, or at least is likely to be, an 
open democratic society characterized by a 
high degree of consensus. 

The Configuration of Power 

Interest groups and all associations are 
the dramatis personae of politics. Always "on 
stage,” they act not for applause but for in- 
fluence, which is their central goal no matter 
how they couch it. Influence is simply the abil- 

I ity to make somebody else do what you want 
him to do— and if you have that ability you 
have power. The tyrant who can order a person 
over the cliff has power only if he is able to 
influence his officials to push the man over the 
cliff. He cannot do it himself, since it is quite 
likely that at least some of his victims or one of 
his officials may be stronger physically than he 
is. A tyrant is strong only if his followers 
obey — and only if he can make them obey him. 
(He must develop a network of influence 


through which his command can be made to 
stick. 1 

The same applies to all groups and govern- 
ment officials. The KKK in the South cannot rely 
upon force (though they do not avoid it) in order 
to “keep the Negro in his place.” It must create a 
state of mind that will be receptive to its goals. 
It must influence as many people as possible. 
But the same thing is true for “Black Power, 
General de Gaulle, the leaders of the Soviet 
Union, the British Prime Minister, and the 
German Chancellor. Their power is commen- 
surate with their influence. (Even the most 
“powerful” office in the world, that of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, is subject to the 
same rule, despite its formidable prerogatives.) 

If power, then, is influence over others, what 
are its most important instruments? Political 
power, the central phenomenon of politics, 
stems almost always from extra-political 
sources. Its ingredients throughout the ages 

I have not differed very much. Power stems from 
wealth, from status, from control over the means 
of coercion, and from support. The first three are 
easy to identify. 

WEALTH. The man of wealth can influence 
others directly or indirectly. He can "buy’ f°f 
lowers, or coerce by threatening deprivations, 
but more often his influence is indirect: he can 
play a role behind the stage and tell some of 
the important actors— the policeman, the judge, 
the legislator, the civil servant, or even the 
Cabinet Ministers, up to the very top — what to 
do. Very often he will not allow others to get 
up on the stage and vie for influence. The ba s lC 
ca use of th e Bolshevik Revolution was the un- 
willingness of those who - field power (the aris- 
tocracy, supported by some other groups), to let 
the common people (the merchants, workers, 
and farmers) to get up on the political stage. 

’Without attempting to be paradoxical, this is 
basic reason why tyrants are really weak and why they <* 
not live long! 
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STATUS What has made wealth extremely 
influential is that it "legitimized” itself, both 
politically and socially. A wealthy man was 
portrayed as a good man or a superior man. 
The poor and the many learned to respect him 
and defer to him. The Protestant Ethic in Eng- 
land, in this country, and also m Holland 
and some of the Scandinavian countries, 
created a mythology that equated wealth 
with goodness or virtue Therefore, the wealthy 
man acceded also to the second ingredient of 
power status People deferred to him, or— to 
put it more mildly — he could influence people 
because they had been taught to respect him. 
Status and position in the government went 
hand-in-hand. Since the wealthy man was com- 
petent and wise, who could govern better than 
he who knew how to take care of his affairs 


The wealthy man and the government official 
often became one, and in Great Britain (at 
least until the turn of the nineteenth century) 
this was taken for granted After the Crimean 
War, for instance, it was argued in England that 
it was perfectly proper for “gentlemen" to buy 
commissions because the country could be best 
defended by those who had a stake in it and 
therefore a great interest in preserving it-the 
wealthy. In the Soviet Union this was the ac- 
cepted arrangement until the Bolshevik Revo u- 
tion In France and Germany, however, al- 
though seriously defended over a long peri 
Of time, the combination of status and wealth 
was never fully accepted. Ail our authors take 
particular pains to find out what are the status 
groups and what, if any, is the role of- wealth, 
in each country studied herein. ey o 
so because they are trying to find exactly 
where the power, in the sense in whic we e 
fined it, lies , , 

The holders of status and wealth (1 e , power) 
were able to pat. « 00 too. general, on to 
t generation. Wealth beget, wealth, and statn, 
! begets .tatm-at lea. ■" °‘ 


cases. Leadership remained ascriptive: people 
usually were born into it. Political competition 
was for long a sham, for even if new actors were 
allowed on the stage, they were assigned clearly 
subordinate roles 

INSTRUMENTS OF COERCION. The holders 
of status and wealth often managed to control 
.the third ingredient of power, the instruments of 
'coercion. The most important among them have 
been the police and the Army, and in many 
countries the Judiciary. For a long period of 
time— and again, the political history of the 
four countries we are studying tells the 
story— wealth, status groups, and the Army 
were in the same hands. The British “squire" 
was the judge and the most powerful political 
boss in the village, and it is enough to read any 
nineteenth-century Russian novel to know who 
really made the decisions it was the landowner, 
the aristocrat, and the officer-gentleman Even 
in France, despite the Revolution of 1789, 
those who recovered their land and their title 
of nobility became mayors or at least controlled 
the mayors in the rural areas The Army officer 
corps, recruited from among the wealthy and 
the status groups, became an effective instru- 
ment with which to inculcate obedience and 
distil deference on the part of the common 
people to those who held power. 

support Status, wealth, the control of the 
instruments of coercion— the three most com- 
mon ingredients of power— began to be under- 
mined by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and definitely blunted with the turn of the cen 
tury The growth of the population and the rise 
of new occupational groups spurred by the In- 
dustrial Revolution began to weaken the con- 
trol of the landowning aristocracy and the 
wealthy. The slogan of the French Revolution 
and the success of the American experiment 
provided important ideological weapons to the 
new social groups. They demanded access to pol- 
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itics. In some countries they were excluded, 
but in others they were grudgingly admitted. 
Soon the mass of industrial workers began to 
press upon the stage. It was at this juncture 
(somewhere between 1870 and 1910), that 
political organization and massive political 
• participation began to delineate the present-day 
(source of political power: support. Leadership 
no longer remained ascriptive, nor could it 
rely exclusively upon status, wealth and force; 
it shifted to those with the ability to command 
the support of large groups of people. 

The transition from the limited and exclu- 
sive instrumentalities of power to that of popu- 
lar support is not only fascinating, but tells us a 
lot abour the political cultures of the systems 
we study. To put it simply, m Russia the tran- 
siti on took place by vio lence and has not as yet 
been fully realized. The wealthy and the status 
groups, unwilling to make concessions, were 
challenged by force and ousted, to be replaced 
by an organization (the Communist Party) that 
claims popular support and solicits it, but has 
not as yet fully institutionalized it. In England, 
on the other hand, the transition took place 
smoo thly and g radually. As Professor Finer 
shows, many symbols of status have been main- 
tained there, but influence and power has shifted 
to the party that has the majority in Parlia- 
ment, and to its leaders. In France the v iolen t 
conflicts of the nineteenth century made the 
transition difficult. The result was that even 
when all were given the freedom to organize, 
form political parties, and support their politi- 
cal leaders, sections of the population de- 
murred— the conservatives rejecting the Re- 
public, and the workers distrusting it. In 
Germany the same was true. But both Professor 
Macridis and Professor Deutsch point out that 
present developments indicate a growing at- 
tachment to the logic of popular support. So we 
can again offer a proposition: The system in 
which the transition from the old status groups to 
popular support took place gradually and without 


violence has a consensual political culture in which 
support has become the mainspring and source of 
power. 

Just as “power” stemming from wealth and 
status came to be structured and organized in 
different ways, popular support has come to 
take different forms and has generated new 
roles and groups that have replaced the old sta- 
tus groups. For the "people” cannot give or 
withhold their support without preparation, 
education, organization, and information. The 
dominant institution through which the people give 
or withhold their support is th e par ty, and the new 
“influential" groups that have~~emerged are the 
party leaders, the organizers, the manipulators. 
These are the new “elite” groups that we dis- 
cuss at some length in this volume. 

III. POLITICAL PARTIES 

We have discussed thus far the “foun- 
dations” of politics — the political culture, the 
interest articulation, the configuration of power, 
and the ingredients of political power. They are 
directly related to politics because they both 
invite and shape governmental action. The link 
between the "political culture” and the g° v ' 
ernment” is the political party. The party has 
become a ubiquitous organization, and all fo ur 
sections of this book devote long chapters to 
the study of their history, functioning, and role- 
The reader who covers these sections will have 
studied three major party systems: the British 
two-party one, the French and to some extent 
the German multiparty system, and the Soviet 
one-party system. Although these three do not 
exhaust the variety and the diversity of party 
systems, they nonetheless give us adequate ma- 
terial with which to speculate and generalize 
about parties. 

Interest s, we have seen, are demands, and in 
one or the other manner seek satisfaction in the 
form of governmental action. The way to gain it 
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i s co gee pow er. With rhe disappearance of the 
oTastatus groups, or at least with the significant 
erosion of their position, power has shifted to 
those who receive support. With the growth 
and diversification of interests in an industrial 
society, no single interest has the remotest 
chance of providing singly the needed support 
The use of force is very uneconomical, and 
persuasion appears to be the most acceptable 
channel Thus interests must unite, and must 
convince as many persons and groups as 
possible about the validity of their demands. 
This has become the most general form of 
political activity, especially in the political 
systems we are studying here— including fthe 
Soviet Union. Ii takes place through the 
political party. 

The party represents interest, aggregates it, 
mobilizes tt, provides for possibilities of com- 
promise among competing ones, converts ir 
into policy and, finally, recruits the political 
leaders who, by assuming control of govern- 
mental offices translate it into governmental 
action. The party is like a tram- interests and 
demands feed its engine; it converts it into 
energy and drives the government to a pre- 
determined place The analogy, like all analo- 
gies, must, of course, be taken with a gram of 
salt— very often the place where the party wants 
to go to is not so definite as Grand Central 
Station, and quite frequently the parry leader 
takes liberties with the program of the party 
that no self-respecting conductor would or can 
afford to take, with regard to the destination 
of the tram. 

Representation of Interest 

To exert influence, the interests must 
make the government act or not act; they must 
either control it or greatly influence it. To do 
this, they must find a way to make the people 
vote for the candidates for government posi- 
tions likely to be most in tune with them. To 


select such a government they must "appeal to 
the public” and spread their net as wide as 
possible and persuade as many people as possi- 
ble that the particular candidates for govern- 
mental position are the best possible candidates 
for the country as a whole. It is at this stage that 
the party steps in. The p arty me n become a 
critically importa nt link between the govern- 
m ent and the inter ests — solidly plante d in 
both, or at least carefully looking t n both direc- 
tions; i t bridges the tw o. The party assumes the 
function of a spokesman for one, or rather, for 
many interests— the farmers, the trade unions, 
the pacifists, the veterans, etc. I t speaks for 
each of them, but in order to be fairly success- 
ful, it must also speak for all of them. Thus the 
representative function is not to be construed 
in literal terms- otherwise there would be al 
party for every interest and a single interest ' 
for every party. 

Aggregation and Brokerage 

The party attempts to bring together 
and represent as many interests as possible 
-but it is not a mere piling up or juxtaposition 
of interests. It would be hard, for instance, for 
the party to advocate at one and the same time 
racial equality (as a spokesman of the Negro) 
and racial supremacy (as a spokesman of 
the Southern or perhaps the suburbanite 
white). It would be hard for the British labour 
Party to speak for both free enterprise and 
welfare benefits for all workers. It would be 
also difficult for a party that wishes to win 
popular support to take a very rigid ideological 
position on any given issue, even in the Soviet 
Union, where there is only one party, the Com- 
munist Party is unwilling to adhere to a rigid 
ideological position, and the French parties are 
finding it increasingly difficult to both maintain 
ideological orthodoxy and gain Popular sup- 
port The party must find an area-. as large as 
possible— where there is a congruence of in- 
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terests: better housing, higher wages, urban 
renewal, improved education, increased welfare 
benefits, for instance. The party, in other 
words, must compromise in order to rep- 
resent. It acts as a broker. It takes more from 
one and less from another to give each as much 
as possible without alienating any. It not only 
aggregates, but synthesizes the various interests 
and demands into one product that the greatest 
possible number of consumers will buy at th e 
political supermarket— the election. The prod- 
] uct is the prograrrga set of promises of what the 
I government will do and what it will not do. 

Mobilization 

But interest, at least in the narrow 
sense of the term (economic interest) is not 
always as aggressive as people think. And in- 
terest in its broadest sense (purpose) may slum- 
ber for a long time. The party, under the appro- 
priate conditions and circumstances, mobilizes 
and awakens both. Interest and purpose, thanks 
to the party, move from a state of latency into 
actualization. We shall see how a small move- 
ment in France crystallized what was a diffuse- 
discontent among the small merchants and ar- 
tisans into a party that gained over 2 million 
votes. Professor Finer shows how the interests 
of the workers in the trade unions were mobi- 
lized thanks to the Socialist intellectuals — 
whose purpose was the construction of a new 
society — to form the Labour Party. Thus the 
party plays a creative role: it evokes response to 
demands or goals that have not as yet fully de- 
veloped. In so doing, the party also restructures 
support and invites new forms of governmental 
action. 

Clarification of Issues 

and Selection of the Government 

It is the platform that provides the ul- 
timate synthesis and evokes participation and 


support. But this depends upon the party sys- 
tem. Under a multiparty system like the French 
one, the platform appeared often as an ideo- 
logical statement rather than a careful com- 
promise among interests. Under two-party sys- 
tems, the parties appear to be more pragmatic 
and more comprehensive. The differences stem 
in part from the underlying motives for which 
popular support is sought. In a two-party sys- 
tem, like the British one, while clarification of 
issues is important, perhaps even more impor- 
tant is the election of a government— and at 
times of one man. An intensely ideological and 
partisan position will make victory difficult; a 
comprehensive and pragmatic one will make it 
easier to produce a larger and more attractive 
package. In a multiparty system, on the other 
hand, an election often amounts to selecting 
only representatives who will in turn attempt, 
on the basis of their own compromises and 
agreements, to form a cabinet— i.e., nominate 
the government. The parties in a multiparty 
situation, therefore, try to maintain their 
electoral clientele by the specific appeal to 
specific interests and ideologies. This has been 
the case with many of the parties in France un- 
der the Fourth Republic. 

The purpose of the reform which provides 
for the direct election of the French President 
by popular vote is precisely to break up the 
exclusiveness of many of the parties and force 
them to coalesce around two candidates, so sup- 
port may be linked directly to the power of the 
President. This was also the purpose of elec- 
toral reform in West Germany. The more the 
parties are involved in the direct selection of 
the President or a government (as in the U.S.A.. 
England, and recently in Germany and perhaps 
France), the more comprehensive is their ap- 
peal, and progressively the less ideological are 
they bound to be over a given period of time- 
(Occasional ideological flare-ups cannot, of 
course, be avoided — in England or in the , 
United States.) In contrast, the greater the 
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preoccupation of the parties with securing a 
representation in the legislature in order to 
participate with others in the formation of a 
government, the greater is their commitment to 
special electoral clientele, and the greater their 
propensity toward ideological orthodoxy. 

Recruitment 

The same is true for recruitment. The 
two-party system trains its members over a long 
period of time for governmental tasks. From 
the moment the "backbencher" (as Professor 
Finer calls the party member with little status 
and influence) enters the House of Commons, 
fttf eye is see upon rite Treasury bench— (fie 
place reserved for the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet Members. His performance, his loyalty 
to the party, his ability to gain the support of 
his associates, will slowly bring him closer to it 
Every Member of Parliament is preoccupied 
with what the Government does. Legislation is 
taken for granted, and deliberation is relatively 
unimportant The important thing is to govern, 
and for the Opposition party to replace the 
Government The Soviet Communist Party re- 
cruits for the same ultimate purpose The rules 
and the criteria of performance differ, but the 
purpose is to make room for, and finally to se- 
lect, the men who will gam the top decision- 
making jobs and govern under the scrutiny of 
the party. 

The same concern with recruitment does not 
apply to the multiparty systems, notably with 
France and Germany under the Weimar Repub- 
lic First, because it was and continues to be 
unlikely for one party to gam a majority and 
thus make it possible for its leaders to govern, 
secondly because the party leader was not al- 
lowed to gain ascendency within the party, and 
thirdly because the legislatures distrusted gov- 
ernment leadership, and through rules and pro- 
cedures not only discouraged but discredited it 


| The parlies of the luo-pariy system recruit and 
train leaders and finally make tl possible for them 
to gain popular support and goxem. In the multi- 
party system, emphasis ts put on representation 
and deliberation, and not on goirrnment .f 


IV. THE GOVERNMENT 

Interests and demands, acting through 
the political party, try to grab the leverage 
of power the government. Even when limits 
are imposed upon it, even when there are sharp 
constitutional restrictions upon what it can do, 
even if its functions are internally divided, the 
prize is worth having. Far, invariably, what the 
government can do is much more than what it is 
prevented from doing This is a generalization 
that the student must take for granted. All gov- 1 
ernmenis are becoming more comprehensive in thesrf 
functions, and more powerful in implementing 
them. 

In the systems we discuss here, government 
has become increasingly concentrated in the 
hands of the executive branch In all of them, 
there has been a corresponding dimunition of 
legislative powers and functions The British 
section may well be the prototype, since the 
functions of the legislature have become in 
creastngly restricted to criticism on the part of 
the Opposition Even the French legislature 
finds itself become increasingly a forum— in- 
dulging in a debate between the "majority” 
and "the opposition"— or, more accurately, 
"the oppositions ” 

The Executiie 

The executive arm of the government 
includes the institutions formally responsible 
for governinga political community and applying 
us binding decisions, to the formulation of which 
the executive institution may themselves con- 
tribute a greater or lesser share. The structure. 
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terests: better housing, higher wages, urban 
renewal, improved education, increased welfare 
benefits, for instance. The party, in other 
words, must compromise in order to rep- 
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timate synthesis and evokes participation and 


support. But this depends upon the party sys- 
tem. Under a multiparty system like the French 
one, the platform appeared often as an ideo- 
logical statement rather than a careful com- 
promise among interests. Under two-party sys- 
tems, the parties appear to be more pragmatic 
and more comprehensive. The differences stem 
in part from the underlying motives for which 
popular support is sought. In a two-party sys- 
tem, like the British one, while clarification of 
issues is important, perhaps even more impor- 
tant is the election of a government— and at 
times of one man. An intensely ideological and 
partisan position will make victory difficult; a 
comprehensive and pragmatic one will make it 
easier to produce a larger and more attractive 
package. In a multiparty system, on the other 
hand, an election often amounts to selecting 
only representatives who will in turn attempt, 
on the basis of their own compromises and 
agreements, to form a cabinet— i.e., nominate 
the government. The parties in a multiparty 
situation, therefore, try to maintain their 
electoral clientele by the specific appeal to 
specific interests and ideologies. This has been 
the case with many of the parties in France un- 
der the Fourth Republic. 

The purpose of the reform which provides 
for the direct election of the French President 
by popular vote is precisely to break up the 
exclusiveness of many of the parties and force 
them to coalesce around two candidates, so sup- 
port may be linked directly to the power of the 
President. This was also the purpose of elec- 
toral reform in West Germany. The more the 
parties are involved in the direct selection o 
the President or a government (as in the U.S.A., 
England, and recently in Germany and perhaps 
France), the more comprehensive is their ap 
peal, and progressively the less ideological are 
they bound to be over a given period of time- 
(Occasional ideological flare-ups cannot, ° 
course, be avoided — in England or in the 
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Every Member of Parliament is preoccupied 
with what the Government does Legislation is 
taken for granted, and deliberation is relatively 
unimportant The important thing is to govern, 
and for the Opposition party to replace the 
Government. The Soviet Communist Party re- 
cruits for the same ultimate purpose. The rules 
and the criteria of performance differ, but the 
purpose is to make room for, and finally to se- 
lect. the men who will gam the top decision- 
making jobs and govern under the scrutiny of 
the party 

The same concern with recruitment does not 
apply to the multiparty systems, notably with 
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function, and character of the executive have 
varied widely over time, and no single concep- 
tual framework will disclose all of those 
changes and their consequences for the present. 
Yet certain fundamentals are clear, and on these 
we can concentrate our attention. The two most 
prevalent structural forms of the executive are 
the Presidential and the cabinet systems. The 
source of executive power has shifted from 
hereditary right, cooptation, and the use of 
force, to support— through election, either di- 
rect or indirect. The primary functions of the 
executive have become increasingly carried out 
by specialized structures: today representation, 

I leadership, deliberation, decision-making, con- 
trol and supervision of subordinate decision- 
making, and enforcement are the principal 
functions of the executive. 

The executive office (the President’s Office 
or the Prime Minister and his Cabinet) is 
responsible for the overall performance of the 
functions associated with it. The number of 
officials is generally small — 20 or at most 30. If 
we include top Civil Service personnel, heads 
of planning agencies and nationalized indus- 
tries, top scientists, and defense officials who 
participate in deliberation and decision-making, 
the number rarely goes beyond 100. While the 
executive is a collective entity, ultimate re- 
sponsibility for decision-making is sometimes 
lodged in the hands of one man. This is notably 
the case with Presidential systems, and in many 
of the cabinet systems where a well-disciplined 
party controls a majority in the legislature. In a 
totalitarian one-party system like the Soviet 
one the leader of the party is either in law or in 
fact (and often in both) in charge of the execu- 
tive. On the other hand, in a number of multi- 
party parliamentary democracies, notably in the 
Scandinavian countries, the coalition cabinents 
account for a genuine collegiality of decision- 
making and responsibility. In fact, viewed from 
the point of decision-making and responsibility, 
and depending upon the formal constitutional 


arrangements, the prevalent norms in the soci- 
ety, and adventitious factors such as personality 
and circumstances, there is a continuum be- 
tween genuine one-man rule and genuine col- 
legiality. The structures are generally flexible 
enough to allow for one or the other, and for a 
movement from the one in the direction of the 
other within the same political system. (This, 
incidentally, is true both for Cabinet and for 
Presidential systems. 

Despite these formal differences, universal 
suffrage, the growth of national parties, and the 
progressive adoption of a majority electoral sys- 
tem account for striking similarities. InJPresi- 
dential or cabinet systems the immediate 
source of executive power is s uppo rt— election 
and party. In the cabinet system, the leader of 
the majority party becomes Prime Minister. If 
the party is disciplined, it is unlikely, as we 
shall see, that it will overthrow the Prime Min- 
ister. Thus while the Prime Minister is techni- 
cally responsible to the legislature, he is just as 
immune to it as the President. In the one-part)’ 
totalitarian systems that have adopted the cabi- 
net system— and again we use the Soviet Union 
as the prototype — it is the party that sustains 
executive leadership. As long as the le ader c on- 
trols thejgarty (as Stalin did) or is accepted by 
the higher party echelons-, (the Central Com- 
mirtee and the Pol itburo) he also controls, as 
Professor Asparurian points out, the legislature, 
and is technically immune from legislative scru- 
tiny. If there are dissensions within the party 
or if the leaders loses his support in the 
Politburo and Central Committee, he can no 
longer hold his position. (This is what happened 
to Khrushchev.) 

Many trends since World War II account for 
the reinforcement of the political executive. 
Among them, the most significant ones are the 
widespread adoption of the majority electoral 
system and constitutional reforms establishing 
the ascendency of the executive over the legis- 
lature. The two most notable cases are West 
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Germany *nd Trance, which we discuts. in VC’est 
Germany, proportional representation was 
greatly modified by the requirement that half 
the members of the legislature be elected by 
majority vote. Executive stability and inde- 
pendence were strengthened by the provision 
that the Chancellor cannot be removed from 
office by an adverse vote of the legislature un- 
less it is accompanied by a positive vote in fa- 
vor of a successor. In Trance, proportional rep- 
resentation in legislative elections was 
abandoned in 1958. In the Presidential elec- 
tion. if none of the candidates receives an absos 
lute majority on the first ballot, then the coni 
test is narrowed to only two candidates on the' 
second. As for caecutive-legulative relations. 
Parliament was “rationalized" stringent re- 
strictions were placed on the vote of censure by 
the National Assembly, the executive was given 
control over legislative business and legisla- 
tion, the committee system was simplified and 
the powers of the committees drastically re- 
duced. and the President was given the right to 
dissolve the National Assembly and call for an 


election. 

The trend has been significantly the same in 
Great Britain, where the control of the execu- 
tive over Parliament is made effective through 
the control of the majority party, and in the 
United States, where legislative initiative has 
passed into the hands of the Chief Executive, 
and party discipline in Congress has been 
greatly tightened 

From an organizational viewpoint, all execu- 
tive structures of the countries we dtscussin 
this volume display striking similarities The 
Prime Minuter or President is surrounded by 
concentric circles of advisers, and staff and line 
agencies. The first is the immediate circle of 
personal advisers and liaison agents, the second 
consists of specialized coordinating agencies 
with functions that cut across departmental or 
ministerial responsibilities (economic planning, 
national security, atomic energy, space pr 


grams, administrative re-organizanon); the third 
is the Cabinet, consisting of top officials 
responsible for policy-making and administra- 
tion of functionally defined governmental ac- 
tivities (foreign affairs, trade, labor, welfare, 
defense.); a fourth circle consists of an increas- 
ing number of independent or semi independent 
agencies with regulatory and supervisory re- 
sponsibilities. some of which operate or control 
economic services 


r unci font 

of the Political Fxrculite 

The political system, as we have point- 
ed out. is a mechanism through which interests 
and deminds are translated into decisions 
Since the political executive plays an important 
role in transforming interests and demands into 
decisions, it has. first and foremost, decision- 
making functions. It is the most important organ 
within the government. However, since it also 
represents and accommodates major social and 
interest groupings, it plays an integrative role 
as well. And in addition to being the central 
policymaking organ, it also supervises and 
controls all the subordinate deliberative and 
enforcement organs. 

DrCISION-MAKING AND DELIBERATION. 
Political theory has long distinguished be- 
tween legislative and executive acts. This 
formal distinction u no longer adequate. First, 
the political executive at the head of the party 
dominates the legislature. Secondly, it possesses 
independent powers— for instance, in foreign 
policy and defense. Thirdly, the practice of 
delegated legislation has given vast, albeit sub- 
ordinate, legislative powers to the executive. 
Finally, the law enacted by the legislature is 
initiated, prepared, and drafted by the political 
executive, policy initiation has become an ex- 
ecutive prerogative. In the totalitarian systems 
that have adopted cabinet government, legisla- 
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tive scrutiny is of no significance. Generally, 
this is virtually the case with all cabinet systems 
that have a strongly disciplined party system. 
Only in the United States does the legislature 
continue to have genuinely independent power 
of legislative scrutiny and initiative. 

In order to initiate, decide, and act, the ex- 
ecutive must deliberate. As a result intelli- 
gence, fact-finding, liaison, and staff agencies 
have mushroomed. This has been the case par- 
ticularly with new governmental activities that 
do not fit the traditional organization of the 
executive into Departments and Ministries: 
problems of economic planning and supervi- 
sion - , coordinating the preparation of budgetary 
policy; providing administrative reform to 
create new structures that can cope with new 
functions; and considering national security 
matters from a variety of governmental points 
of view. Thus new layers of agencies and offices 
have developed to constitute what is now called 
the Office of the President or the Office of the 
Prime Minister. The trend is universal, but it is 
especially clear in developed societies where 
industrialization has created the imperative of 
regulation, and international conflict has em- 
phasized coordination and preparedness for 
quick action. It also reflects a concomitant trend 
in favor of developing new procedures to pro- 
vide for deliberation prior to a decision. Given 
the sheer bulk of matters that call for a deci- 
sion, and the need for specific knowledge and 
information in order to make one, decision- 
making becomes a matter of following deliber- 
ative and consultative processes. 

SUPERVISION AND ENFORCEMENT. While 
the classic distinction between deliberation 
(legislature) and execution (executive) is no 
longer tenable, it is still true that the political 
executive is the agency of execution in the nar- 
row sense. It supervises and controls all subor- 
dinate organs. However, execution, properly 
speaking, is within the purview of the bureauc- 


racy. Executive decisions are general and com- 
prehensive in scope, and their detailed imple- 
mentation is in the hands of the Civil Service 
and the various subordinate agencies. The po- 
litical executive remains, however, responsible 
for the organization and reorganization of the 
machinery of government. It can create and 
reorganize departments and agencies, establish 
the rules of advancement and recruitment 
within the Civil Service, and set down proce- 
dures for making subordinate decisions. Ulti- 
mate responsibility for lack of efficient execu- 
tion will be focused upon the political 
executive. 

Executive Restraints 1 
and Responsibility T- 

The growth of executive power and the 
increasing scope of initiative and decision- 
making calls for a discussion of the existing re- 
straints and of the manner in which responsi- 
bility is institutionalized. 

The restraints appear to be relatively few: 
first , there is the burden of persuading the elite, 
common to all political Executives, including 
totalitarian ones. Secondly, there are systemic 
restraints: no leader can attempt a synthesis of 
policy objectives and goals that does not reflect 
up to a certain point the existing demands and 
aspirations of the community. To go too far in 
suggesting policy goals is to become separated 
from supporters; to stand still is to alienate the 
interests and the demands that could provide 
for support. To be effective and to gain appro- 
bation and support, the executive must gear its 
actions to the interests and demands within the 
system. As was pointed out earlier, the limits of 
initiative and freedom of action may be wide, 
and it is the task of leadership to discover them. 
But failure to do so, or miscalculation, may lead 
to disapproval and rejection. Third, there are 
various types of constitutional "an d ^procedural 
limitations that trace the contours of executive 
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power and provide for executive responsibility. 
We already mentioned the formal responstbil- 
tty of the cabinet to the legislature. In Presi- 
dential systems <e g, in the United States) and 
to a certain degree in France, where the chief 
executive is not responsible to the legislature, a 
system of c hecks and balance s (separation of 
j powers. |udicial review, legislative scrutiny, 
land, tn some instances, the direct association of 
.one or the other of the houses of legislature in 
lihe exercise of executive prerogatives) imposes 
restraints. r 

The substance of executive responsibility, - * 1 
however, lies in the party system and in peri- 
odic elections through which it gams support 
The party is both an instrument at the disposal 
of the leader to attam _power and carry out pol- 
icics, ami a device that controls him, since 
without the support of the party, he is invaria- 
bly helpless. As long as the party acquiesces or 
agrees, the political executive is omnipotent in 
virtually all political systems, despite proce- 
dural limitations. In democratic societies, 
where basic freedoms are respected, an election 
is the most effective instrument of control, and 
ultimately of executive responsibility. It gives 
the electorate the opportunity to approve or 
disapprove of the policies of the incumbent 
and to choose among competing parties and 


leaderships. 

As we shall see, the burden of decision- 
making thrust upon the political executive has 
grown immensely The effective performance ot 
executive leadership calls for an unprecedented 
balance between leadership and technical 
know-how, information and evaluation, spe- 
cialization and coordination Political struc- 
tures ^ust adjust to new environmental de- 
mands. How well have they managed to do it 
Our special chapters on the performance of 
government give to the reader an appreciation 
of the problems involved and of the manner in 
which the various governments have coped with 




V. PERFORMANCE 

It is not easy to evaluate the perform- 
ance of government From a general point of 
view, perfo rmance corre la tes with respo nsive- 
ness: the more the decision-making machinery 
{responds to the demands and the interests ar- 
jticulated within the system, the higher the level 
Jof performance. By the same token, the more 
the government allows new socio-economic 
groups to participate in the system and make 
their interests heard and their demands satis- 
fied, the greater the legitimacy and stability of 
the system. But since governmental decisions 
are made about the allocation of scarce re- 
sources or benefits, priorities must be estab- 
lished. Some may get more and others less. 
Thus, some demands are likely to be fully met, 
others only in part, and some not at all The 
greater the number of demands satisfied, the 
greater the rate of governmental performance. 
Thus, if defense is the highest demand, failure 
to be prepared against aggression would be an 
indicator of nonperformance Prolonged unem- 
ployment (ie.. failure ro meet the demand for 
full employment) would amount to nonper- 
formance. Prolonged nonperformance would 
lower the attachment of many groups to the 
government and ultimately to the system, thus 
providing for instability that takes the form of a 
widespread rejection, not only of the govern 
ment but of the system itself Thus, failure to 
heed the interests and demands of a minority 
may account for its disaffection and the ultimate 
rejection of the political system on its part. 

It is possible, therefore, to set up as criteria^ 
of performance and nonperformance the fol- * 
lowing questions 

. ■— '"(a) Does the system allow for the open partic- 
jipation of all groups’ Is the government respon 
(sire to their demands’ 
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(b) Does the government translate, within 
limits, demands into policy? Has it failed to do 
so over a prolonged period of time for some 
groups rather than others? 

(c) In making decisions, does the government 
attempt to provide for a balanced allocation of 
scarce resources to as many groups as possible, or 
has it consistently favored some to the exclusion 
of others? 

(d) Has prolonged performance on the basis 
of the above, resulted in growing legitimization 
and stability of the system, or has continued non- 
performance accounted for the reverse? 

Examination of the four systems leads us 
only to tentative conclusions. The British sys- 
tem satisfied the criteria of performance and 
stability. Ever since the Industrial Revolution 
the new groups spawned by it have found access 
into the system, thus gaining participation, 
pressing for the realization of their demands, 
and in general getting satisfaction, thanks to the 
action of the government. Thus the historical 
legitimacy of the British political system has 
been enhanced by the performance of the 
government. 

In France, performance has alternated with 
nonperformance. A number of issues were not 
readily settled by the government; a number of 
groups did not gain access into the system 
without having to resort to violence; groups 
with conflicting points of view did not find in 
the government a ready vehicle of a balanced 
allocation of resources, and as a result either 
remained locked in conflict or, having devel- 
oped a deep distrust for the government, re- 
jected it as an instrument of reconciliation and 
compromise, thus undermining the legitimacy 
of the system. Lack of government responsive- 
ness often undermined the thin thread of his- 
torical legitimacy only to produce serious con- 
stitutional instability. Only in the period of the 
Third Republic was there some consensus on 
the institutions — at least until the beginning of 
World War I. The same is generally the case for 
Germany, as so well shown in Professor 


Deutsch’s discussion of the ambivalences of the 
German national character and political culture. 

The Russian system suffered until the Revo- 
lution both from instability and nonperfor- 
mance virtually on the basis of all the criteria 
we have discussed: new groups were not al- 
lowed access; the government remained unre- 
sponsive to all interests except those that had 
status and wealth, and hence its performance 
from the standpoint of all other groups was 
pitifully inadequate. E )isaffection or ou tright 
violence was the r ule, and it culminated in th e 
Bolshevik Revolutio n. Professor Aspaturian 
shows that whatever the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Communist Party, and whatever its 
shortcomings, Russia under the Soviet regime, 
and thanks to the party, has attempted to re- 
structure and legitimize the new political system 
it established. While using outright force 
against some groups that were literally elimi- 
nated, it has progressively opened the door to 
increased participation and has attempted to 
become increasingly responsive and represent- 
ative. The discussion of the interplay of new 
groups and their vying for benefits and in- 
fluence within the Communist Party is adequate 
evidence that interests are being heard and that 
the governmental performance is becoming 
increasingly a test of legitimization. Although 
there is no conclusive evidence that the test has 
been met, there is enough to allow us to say 
that every effort is being made to meet it. 

From an overall point of view, governmental 
performance relates to the manner in which 
over a given period of time the government 
meets and copes with specific social and envi- 
ronmenta l prob lems and also anticipates them. 
Planning, technical expertise, the development 
of research and inform ation-gather ing agencies 
become, as we noted in our discussion of the 
executive, the precon ditions of p erformance. It 
is not unlikely, however, that careful study 
might indicate that interests and individual 
pressures for a given decision may be difficult 
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or impossible or even “unwise" to heed. This is 
the perennial philosophic problem of evaluat- 
ing and distinguishing what appears to be asked 
by all and what is proper. It is a difficult ques- 
tion which we shall not attempt to answer. But 
the point 1$ obvious, most of the groups and in- 
terests may demand a medium of transportation 
for instance, which in the long run may be 
socially very expensive or undesirable, the vast 
majority of groups and interests may be in favor 
of massive social expenditures when outside 
threats jeopardize the very survival of the sys- 
tem. E xcessive responsivene ss— performance 
geared to meeting interest demands— may very 
well defeat, in the long-run, the very meaning 
of the term This may, for instance, be the pre- 
dicament of the Bri tish po litical system, as Pro- 
fessor Finer intimates. The governing elites, 
trained over a long period of time to respond to 
specific and broad interest and constituency 
demands, and the tendency of the governmental 
machinery to adjust to them in order to provide 
for compromises, have accounted for a situation 
in which only marginal and incremental deci- 
sions are being made while important issues or 
demands are being evaded As with the French 
political system under the Fourth Republic, and 
perhaps even more so, there has been a marked 
“im mobilism e” on the parr of each and all of 
the British Cabinets that have succeeded each 
other since World War II 

Political Leadership 

While it is easy to identify “immobil- 
isme" it is far more difficult to specify the con- 
ditions— if they can ever be dearly identi 
fied- under which the government overcomes 
the constellation of group interests and their 
demands, to make decisions that are based upon 
considerations that transcend them The crux is 
political leadership, and the necessary condi- 
tion is its ability to convince the existing inter- 
ests and the public, and seek new supports. 


Leadership has therefore a dynamic and posi- 
tive role to play. But in anticipating or in mak- 
ing decisions, a leader cannot evade the rule of 
political power that we discussed earlier— that 
is, he needs to find supports. He must create 
new supports by restructuring opinion and 
group attitudes, by presenting the issues in ad- 
vance, and by suggesting solutions on the basis 
of which opinion and group supports may be 
elicited. This was, as Professor Macridis notes, 
de Gaulle’s great merit with regard to the Alger- 
ian war. Despite the ambiguities and equivoca- 
tions, he gradually moved opinion to support 
Algerian independence. 

When does political leadership emerge? 
How, and under what conditions can it manage 
to restructure opinion? What techniques does it 
use ro gain supports without strongly antago- 
nizing or alienating powerful interests 5 Frankly, 
we do not know. Highly stable and respon-. ^ 
sive systems may become the victims of their/ \ 
success and equate performance with mere re-y 
sponsiveness. Under certain term*, leadership' 
in heretofore highly unstable and inefficient 
political systems may provide levels of per- 
formance that will generate supports and grad- 
ually legitimize the system 

The distinction between developed and un- 
derdeveloped political systems is often based 
upon these criteria of stability and perform- 
ance In the developed system, g overn mental 
capabi lities are gr eat, in the underdeveloped 
ones, sma ll. In the first, supports exist or can be 
easily mobilized, in the second, they are vir- 
tually nonexistent and the communication 
mechanisms through which they can be mobi- 
lized are poor In the developed societies the 
governmental institutions are differentiated on 
the basis of concrete and clearly understood 
functions that relate to tasks that ought to be 
performed, in the underdeveloped ones the 
tasks remain undifferentiated, with a resulting 
confusion of roles and confusion in the per- 
formance of tasks In the developed societies 
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the individual generally values and uses his 
government; in the developing ones legitimacy] 
is low, and people have not learned yet to use) 
their governments. 

"Government,” in the last analysis, is a 
learning process. Within the systems we are 
studying here, despite many conflicts and dis- 
agreements, the people communicate with and 
support the system; the government in turn 
communicates with them and mobilizes their 
support and responds to their needs. I n all o f 
them the government is an organization to 


tr anslate interest into decision and purpo se into 
action. Relying upon the requirements for sup- 
ports and the need for performance, contempo- 
rary governments, after thousands and thou- 
sands of years of societal life, still strive to find 
ways to maximize both. Their histories and 
practices of internal evolution, of alternation 
between stability and instability, of legitimacy 
and revolution, of immobility and dynamic 
leadership and action, continue to challenge all 
who seek to identify regularities and find an 
explanation. 

R.C.M. 

R.E.W. 
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Introduction 


Britain is a tiny country. Taking up a m ere 02% of 
the ear th’s land area, it ranks sev enty-fifth in 
area among nations With a population of 
54 million, she stands tenth in total popula- 
tion and fou rth i n density of population. She t, T 
imports on e-fif th of the world’s output of raw ^ 
materials and, in return, exports o ne-sixth of i j 
the world’s manufactured goods that are 1 
shipped in international trade. She is the third 
largest trading nation in the world Her people 
are comparatively rich they enjoy an annual 
per capita income that is among the top ten 
among the wealthiest countries in the world. 
Economically, therefore, Britain is a con- 
siderable nation. Diplomatically, Britain sits 
alongside the U.S.A , the U.S S R., France, 
and China as one of the permanent members of 
the U.N. Security Council, but, militarily, her 
capacities are dwarfed by those of the United 
States and the Soviet Union, although she is the 
only country besides these to possess opera- 
tional H-bombs. 

Up to 1947, Britain ruled a world-girdling 
Empire of so me 15 million square m iles. To 
day, the majority of the former dependencies 
have become self-governing states, and most of 
the remainder are soon to follow; almost all of 
them, however, have chosen to remain linked 
with the United Kingdom as members of the 
Commonwealth. Britain’s cultural achievements 
at least equal those of any of her European 
neighbors. A French poet has celebrated France 
as the " mother of the arts, of arms and of t he 
law," but Britain fills the description just as 
well. Newton and Faraday bear witness to her 
scientific achievements; Chaucer and Shake- 
speare and Milton to her literature; Wren and 
Gai nsboro ugh to her role among the arts, 

Locke, Berkeley, and Hum e to her contribu- 
tions to philosophy. 

In the long perspective of history, however, 
Britain’s pre-eminent contribution to civihza- 
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tion may well come to be listed as the common 
law and the invention of parliamentary democ- 
racy. Except possibly in Sweden, every such 
system in the world today has been modeled 
directly or indirectly on the British pattern. 
This even includes the American presidential 
system, which was derived from the British 
Constitution as it was understood in the eight- 
eenth century. 

Britain began her rapid economic ascent 
after the political “S ettlement’’ of 168 9. which 
established parliamentary supremacy and se- 
cured the position of the mercantile interests 
and later of the industrial middle class. Cheap 
credit, maritime enterprise, and a vigorous 
trade, themselves the reflection of secure inter- 
nal conditions and a benevolent government, 
began to enrich the country. A century later 
came the quick succession of agricultural ad- 
vances, improved internal communications, and 
mechanical inventions that go under the name 
of the Industrial Revolution. Between 181 3 a nd 
1911 , Britain's population leaped from II mil- 
lion to 45 million. Between 1832 and 1913, her 
exports soared from £36 million (Si 17,000,000) 
to £525 million ($1,400,000,000),' her iron 
production from 0.7 million to 10 million 
tons, her coal production from 26 million to 
287 million tons. And the country became in- 
creasingly urbanized; in 1851, one male in 
every six still worked on the land, but by 1911 
the ratio had increased to become one male in 
every 20. 

The acme of British industrial supremacy 
came between 1815 and 1870. Britain was then 
the most highly industrialized power in the 
world. After this period, although she became 

'From 1939-49, the English pound was worth about 
$4.00; in 1949, it was devalued to S2.80. On November 18, 
1967, it was devalued again, to $2.40. Dollars in text rep- 
resent the £ — $2.80 rate. To convert pound values as given 
in the text to the current rate in dollars, multiply by 2.40 
lor, more roughly, multiply by five and then divide by two). 
\V here a British salary or sum of money is quoted in a dollar 
equivalent, the figure in the text should be increased by ap- 
proximately one-seventh. 


richer and more urbanized with every decade, 
other countries began to catch up. In 1880, she 
still produced more coal than all the rest of the 
world put together; by 1900, the United States 
had equaled her in coal output and has since 
forged ahead. In pig-iron production, by 1900 
the United States equaled Britain’s output and 
Germany almost did, but now both have sur- 
passed her. And the same is true in steel. As 
Britain slipped in relative production, however, 
she turned to the export of capital and became 
the greatest investor in the world. Today, 
Britain is economically comparable with West 
Germany and France, while the United States 
and the Soviet Union have far outstripped her 
in gross industrial production and population. 
But she is still a formidable industrial and com- 
mercial power and, in terms of gross national 
product and per capita income, she is richer 
than ever before. 

Britain’s political and military power paral- 
leled her economic ascent. Although threatened 
by the larger and more populous powers of 
France and Spain in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Britain was easily able to pre- 
serve her independence. As her economic 
power waxed in the eighteenth century, she 
became a major European power and inter- 
vened in Continental affairs whenever any sin- 
gle state seemed likely to dominate Europe- 
She made up for her lack of military manpower 
by the gold she used to finance her allies. After 
the defeat of Napoleon in_J_815, the pax B ri- 
t annica settled over the globe until about 1870. 
The only world rival to Britain’s power was 
Impe rial R ussia, and the nineteenth century was 
essentially a conflict between Russia, the great 
land power pressing down to the Balkans, to 
the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, and the 
Yellow Sea, and the great British sea power 
pressing up to meet the challenge wherever 
shore and water touched. Britain was so strong 
that she lived in "g lorious isolatio n," and had 
no need for permanent alliances. 

This phase, like her industrial supremacy, 
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also began to pass away after 1870. By her 
triumph over France in that year, Germany be- 
came the dominant power on the European 
mainland, and Britain was gradually forced into 
ententes with Germany's enemies, France and 
Russia. By 1914, then, Britain had to share her 
power with several other European nations. 
Today, following two devastating world wars, 
Britain’s relative strength has declined even 
further. She is in the process of liquidating her 
last extra-European military commitments, and 
in diplomatic and military terms is a medium 
power, alongside France and the German Fed- 
eral Republic. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
AND COMMONWEALTH 


Britain's rise to imperial status was 
Iboth the cause and effect of her economic and 
'military advances. Always a maritime nation 
she challenged the Spanish and then the Dutch 
claims to empire in the Americas and nr the 
East Indies, but her aim was to trade with these 
territories, not to acquire them. She colonized 
North America herself, and the "fee British 
Empire consisted of the American colon.es 
then the area, won m ba.de from .he French 
(Canada and India) and, lar.r, Ans.ral.a, New 
Zealand, and a foothold m South Afr.or After 
1782. in .he per iod ofjhemcadjdfeond 
Bri.tsh Empire^ she exported millions of set- 
tlers""to""Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, endowing rhe.e ooumr.es with 
representative inat.tut.ons, a. .he same , 
she consolidated her hold on ^ra. whteh^he 
governed efficiently bur autocratically The 
third great wave of expansion. ■ ™ 1 ,nd 

Southeast Asia, occurred 9‘ • 

ihe British ^.rfe^ce.'.nJb^. 
!, , ”:;tjr » "mandated 
we™ mrusied ro rhe British governmen, by 
the League of Nations 


This vast Empire has today, for the most part, 
become a free association of completely inde- 
pendent sovereign states the Commonwealth 
(The basic law defining the terms of this inde- 
pendence is the 1931 Statute of Westminister). 
It includes (in order of their adherence) the 
United Kingdom itself, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand (the last three being sometimes 
referred to as "th e Old Domin ions"), and India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaysia, Nigeria, 
Cyprus, Sierra Leone, Tanzania, West Samoa, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Kenya, Malawi, Malta, Zam- 
bia, Gambia, Singapore, Guyana, Barbados, 
Botswana and Lesotho 

These states are linked, if at all, by cultural, 
technological, and economic ties rather than 
constitutional ones Excepting Canada, all the 
members are inside the sterling area and main- 
tain their balances with the Bank of England. 
Their products enter Britain duty-free, or, if 
they do not, receive preferential tariff treatment 
as compared with products of other lands. (In 
some cases certain members give Britain recip- 
rocal preferences, but these "Commonwealth 
preferences" are of declining importance) 
One-third of Britain’s imports come from the 
Commonwealth and one-third of her exports go 
to its members Nearly all Britain's bilateral 
economic aid, and rwo-thirds of her current 
private investment, goes to the Commonwealth, 
also. So, too, does most of her technical assist- 
ance Britain sends member states technicians, 
teachers and administrators. She provides mili- 
tary missions and training programs, and ex- 
changes staff officers with many of the Com- 
monwealth countries also. Most of these 
appoint High Commissioners (similar to Am- 
bassadors) to Britain, and the written and per- 
sonal communications between them and Brit- 
ish Ministries on matters of trade, services, 
finance and labor are of very great importance 
in keeping the Commonwealth together. These 
High Commissioners meet periodically with 
the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions and a Foreign Office Minister in London, 
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as well as arranging ad hoc meetings with them. 

But the common institutions that existed in 
1931 when the Commonwealth numbered only 
five states have all but disappeared, as it has 
come to encompass 25. Not all members owe 
allegiance to the British sovereign, for most of 
them are republics, and Malaysia even has a 
sovereign of its own. In all these countries 
the Queen is simply “the Head of the Common- 
wealth. Nor is there a common nationality: 
each member state defines its own citizens 
by its own laws and almost all restrict the 
entry of citizens of other member states. 
While a few of the members choose to recog- 
nize a British court (the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council) as a final court of appeal in 
constitutional issues, the great majority do not. 
There is no common line on foreign policy. 
Indeed, member states fight one another (India 
versus Pakistan, 1965) or take opposite lines in 
the UN (India was one of the most embittered 
antagonists of Britain’s Suez intervention in 
1956). The most important common institution 
j is the customary Conference of Commonwealth 
'Prime Ministers. 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Three factors have contributed to mak- 
ing Britain one of the most successful democ- 
racies of the world: geography, the continuity 
of her history, and industrialization (the latter 
will be discussed in the next chapter). 


Geography 


Geographically, Britain 2 is a group of 
islands, cut off from the Continent at the near- 
est point by 22 miles of sea- the English Chan- 
nel. The last foreign occupation of British soil 


.. i B , r ‘ t ?. ,n \ is thc Popular name for what is officially ‘Th 

-Grrlr R ‘ n ' Cd ° m °[P Tcil Brinin Northern Ireland 

Un on O 'nr? r"e V ! f °? dal e *Pr«si°n: it means th 
Union (1 , 06 ) of Scotland and Encland-and-Wales. 


was the N orman invasion of 1066 . Since then, 
the British have successfully staved off would- 
be European conquerors: the Sp anish Arm ada 
°fi Ph ilip II in 1 58 8, Nap oleon in 180 4, Hitler 
i n 1940 . Britain is the only nation of Europe 
that has been unconquered for so many centuries. 
(| Her institutions have been developed over 900 
' years by her own peoples behind the ocean moat. 

Being a set of islands, Britain has not, till 
recent years, required a large standing army. 
The only British experience of military revolu- 
tion and despotism occurred during the Great 
Rebellion ( 1 642 —6 0) and the dictatorship of 
Oli ver Cr omwell. This encounter with military 
rule proved so odious it created a prejudice 
against standing armies that endured as a live 
factor in politics almost to the present day. Her 
monarchs were thus deprived of the instrument 
by which the despots of the Continent were 
able to centralize administrative machinery and 
crush political opposition. The absence of an 
army prevented political dissidents from taking 
it over and subverting the country by violence. 

The sea not only closed the enemy out, but 
shut the various nationalities of the United 
Kingdom in. The Kings of England, the most 
wealthy and populous of its four nations 
(Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and England), were 
able to extend their dominion throughout all 
the British Isles. Wales was conquered by the 
fourteen th ce ntury. Scotland united with Eng- 
lan d-and-Wales in 170 6 to form “Grea t 
Britai n, through a Jreely ; negotiated treaty by 
which both stages agreed to be represented in a 
single Parliament. 

The Scots, as citizens of a former sovereign 
state, retained, as they do to this day, their own 
legal system, their own educational and local 
government systems, and, above all, their own 
national church — the Pr esby terian Church of 
Sc otla nd. Significantly, for the sea lay between, 
Ireland was never culturally absorbed. Con- 
quered, colonized, and (in 1 800) annexed to the 
political structure of Great Britain, she re- 
mained partly alien. (Here the fact that the bulk 
of the population is Catho lic, while most of the 
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population of England, Wales, and Scotland is 
Pro testan t, was of great significance.) The rulers 
of Great Britain could never decide whether 
Ireland was the farthest bit of Britain or her 
nearest colony. Although incorporated into the 
United Kingdom, Ireland was never assimilated. 
The break came with the rebellion of 19 19 
and the subsequent secession of the southern 
counties to form the I rish Free State in 1922. 


The Continuity of History 


Long united under the English Crown, 
the nationalities of Britain gradually adjusted 
to one another The fact that HenrjJVIi. t * ie 
founder of the T udor dyn asty, was himself a 
Welshman played a large part in reconciling the 
Welsh people to becoming a mere region in a 
unitary state. Scotland remained a separate 
kingdom even after she was united with Eng- 
land and Wales, in the person of her own King, 
Ja mes VI . who became, in 160 5, the king of 
both countries She retained her laws and her 
church even after the union of 1 706 Not till 
the nineteenth century was cultural assimilation 
advanced Only the Irish Catholics remained 
outside the British '•community" that devel- 
oped in the nineteenth century, although the 
Protestant Ulstermen of Northemireland were 


always and still are an integraLparLP' 11 

Time^hasTikewise bound up the wounds of 
religious intolerance Heng VHI s break with 
Rome, in 1 534, cast the Catholic faithful into a 

persecuted ^nomy. The national church (the 

Anglican Communion) established by Henry 
VIII and his successors, however, proved oo 

Roman for the more thoroughgoing Protestant 

sects. These religious differences ^ed b.tter^ 
ness to the fierce political struggles of the 
Great Rebellion of 1642^60 and the Glorious 

Revolution" oH688^89 that put ** _end » 

King's - absolutism and that established ^ 
mentary supremacy In the e.ghteenthjemury 
therefore, both Catholics and 
Protestants (that is, those who n « “ 
the Established Church of England) 


criminated against politically as well as socially. 
The nineteenth century saw the successive re- 
movals of restrictions on religious freedom 
The chief political disabilities imposed on the 
nonconformist religious minorities were re- 
moved in 1828 and those on Catholics in 1829. 
In the nineteenth century, there occurred a 
great revival of Roman Catholicism, as well as a 
revival of Protestant dissident groups, which 
was accompanied by an increasing measure of 
religious tolerance. 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION 

The British Constitution is a demo- 
cratic one, but poured into an antique medieval 
mold It is still full of official titles, terminol- 
ogy, and procedures that originated in the Mid- 
dle Ages. The government is called the Queen 's 
government, ministers are the Ministers of the 
Crown, the armed forces are the armed forces 
of the Crown; and officers in any branch hold 
their rank by virtue of a Ro yal Co mmission 
The courts and the judges are Her Majesty's 
Courts and Her Majesty’s Judges. High officials 
still bear titles like Lord Chancellor, Lord Privy 
Seal, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
all go back over 600 years 

The importance of this tradition is that it has 
preserved not only the medieval form, but the 
medieval essence, which in sum said, the King 
governs — but conditionally, not absolutely. At 
the heart of the British political system, there 
has always been a group of officials who formu- 
lated policy and saw that it was carried out. Ex- 
cept during the rule of the Long Parliament 
(1640-49), the opponents of the government 
have never sought to destroy this group, only to 
control it British constitutional history is, sim- 
ply, (the story of the struggle for the control of 
this administrative machinery.) Originally, it 
was the K ing and his officials versus the barons 
in the Great Cou ncil or Magnum Co ncilium. 
Today, it is the Prime Minister and his Minis- 
ters in the Cabinet on one side and the Com- 
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mons (or, more realistically, the Opposition 
party) on the other. The form of an Act of Par- 
liament links the present to the remote past and 
attests to the underlying continuity of the 
medieval conception of government. An Act 
always begins with these words: “Be it enacted 
by the Queen s Most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and Commons in this present 
Parliament assembled and by authority of the 
same. ... In present-day Britain, it is the 
Prime Minister and other Ministers, the 
Cabinet, that really enact, but “by and with the 
consent” of the Commons. 

The evolution of the Constitution took place 
in two stages. First came the long and persistent 
effort of the more powerful of the King's sub- 
jects to control and direct his officers, and thus 
his policy. In the “S ettlement" of 16 89 and 
1701, the age-old power of the Monarch to 
govern on his own responsibility was terminated. 
Henceforward, he could act only through an 
official who could be impeached or dismissed 
by the Parliament and who could not plead the 
royal command as an excuse for his actions. The 
second stage, which began with the loss of the 
A.merican War of Independence and has con- 
tinued through the years ever since, has been 
the struggle to democratize the Parliament, 
which in 1689 had emerged triumphant from 
its contest with the Crown. 

The Settlement” of 1689 determined that 
Parliament and not the King would be pre- 
eminent. But Parliament at that time was not a 
very democratic institution. The House of 
Lords, by definition, was composed of the great 
landlords. The House of Commons consisted 
largely of the nominees of these great lords, or 
of wealthy men who had bought themselves a 
seat, or of Members who sat owing to the Min- 
isters' manipulation of the votes (although 
there were always a great number of independ- 
ents sitting also). The great landmark in the 
development of the British system toward de- 
mocracy was the Re form Act of 183? I t in- 
creased the electoratrE^ThdfTlirillion to 


some three-quarters of a million people, al- 
lowed many of the members of the growing 
middle class to vote, eliminated many of the 
so-called r otten bor oughs” (boroughs entitled 
to send one or two members to Parliament de- 
spite the fact that in the course of the years 
their population had been drastically reduced), 
and created additional electoral districts in the 
new urban centers. This weakened the hold of 
the nobility and the landed gentry over Parlia- 
ment and paved the way to the representation 
of the new industrial centers from which the 
country was beginning to derive most of its 
wealth. 

After 1832, the extension of the franchise to 
wider sections of the population continued. 
The 1832 Act enfranchised 7% of the popula- 
tion over 20 years of age. The 1867 Act, en- 
franchising chiefly the artisans of the towns, 
extended the vote to 16% of the population 
over 20 years old. The Third Reform Act, in 
1884, extended the franchise to the rural work- 
ers, enabling 28% of the population to vote. In 
191_8, the Representation of the People Act 
extended male suffrage still further and gave 
the vote to women aged 30 and above. With 
this, 78% of the population over 20 was enti- 
tled to vote. Finally, in 1928, the voting age for 
women was reduced to 21 , the same as for men, 
and the electorate now comprises about 97% of 
the population over 20 years of age. 

This century-long movement to expand the 
franchise changed the Constitution in three 
important ways. First, it divested the Sovereign 
of all real political power. Today she retains 
certain personal prerogatives, but she “reigns 
but does not govern.” Next, it made the House 
of Commons predominant over the House of 
Lords, whose veto power over bills was termi- 
nated in the case of financial bills and reduced 
to two years for other bills in 1911. Since then, 
its power to delay non-financial bills has been 
reduced (by the Parliament Act of 1949) to 
only one year, and if it used this right in a seri- 
ous conflict with the Commons it would in all 
probability see its delaying power curtailed 
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still further or entirely removed Finally, from 
about 1885, it caused the political parties to 
become more and more organized and disci- 
plined. Since the power of the Cabinet depends 
on the discipline of its supporters in the Com 
mons, this tendency led in turn to the suprem- 
acy of the Cabinet over its own parliamentary 
supporters, and today to the Prime Minister's 
increasing dominance over hisCabinetMinisters 


The Salient Features 

of the Modern British Constitution 

The modern British Constitution is 
characterized by six features 


s/1, n „ uticodtfie d There is no single document 
in Britain, as there is in France, Germany, and the 
United States, which purports to prescribe all the 
most important rules relating to the government 
To find out the constitutional position on any 
particular point in Britain, one must consult all or 
any of five particular sources First , there ircActs 
of Parliament, such as the Parliament Act of 1 91 1 
which limits the life of any one Parliament to five 
years Next there are the decisions of the courts 
of law Thirdly, there are certain principles ot the 
common law, for instance, the basic freedoms 
e g,, of speech or of association -are derived from 
the common law Fourthl y, there is ‘be law and 
custom of Parliament (lex el tontuttudo Parli- 
aments), among other things, this prescribes the 
special privileges attaching to Parliament and to 
an individual Member Finally, there is an en- 
tirely unwritten element, the contentions of the 

Constitution. — . 

The conventions are rules of practice The 
Constitution depends very largely upon the co - 
vent.ons Example, of some of the more .mpor 
tant of them are <1) Parliament must meet at least 
once a year,^) the Monarch does not attend Cab 
.net meetings, 43) Ministers who lose th *’ upp °" 
of the Commons on a major policy 15 
euher resign or seek co ,eve„e ,h» 

Common, by ,d.„in E .he Moiurch ro doioWe 
P.,1, mnen, ,nd ,o f- • 

which ,h, decor,, e c,n be ailed upon o m.ke , 
decision. ,nd+l) ,he C.bme, „ ndWd ">P»" 
„ble ,o F.rliamen, on , m„m„ .Opo ^ ^ ^ 

Conven tions are noj js'x s lDC » v 
ken w„h5i, meneeTSTiepl pen-'B 
,b=, ere. bn, ,b„ ., mos, ,nfre,nen, The eonven 


tions are one of the most conservatively regarded 
elements of the Constitution. 

It ss flexible No greater legislative sanctity 
attaches to a law of constitutional significance 
than to any other law Laws altering the succession 
to the Crown or the status of political parties 
would be passed in exactly the same manner as a 
Wild Birds Protection Act 

3. Britain u a unitary, not a federal state Par- 
liament is supreme over the whole of the United 
Kingdom No localities exist whose governments 
have co-equal legal status with that of Parliament 
Local authorities such as County Councils or 
Borough Councils can be altered or abolished 
altogether by an Act of Parliament 

4. Parliament n sovereign The Law courts rec- 
ognize that Parliament's Acts are law and that 
they therefore must apply them as such The Par- 
liament is therefore the supreme organ of author- 
ity No authority in the kingdom is competent to 
override it or to set it aside, but Parliament can 
override or set aside any other authority in the 
kingdom It can legislate on any matter it chooses 
It can repeal or amend any Act of any former 
Parliament. It can pass Acts of Attainder and ex 
poll facto laws It can legalize past illegalities It 
c a n illegal ! re pauTp- a lines 

5. The separation of powers In the American 
sense, this principle does not operate in Britain 
Parliament unites the executive and legislature 
and it itself is the "High Court" of Parliament In 
another sense, the principle does operate, the leg- 
islature does not interfere with the day-to-day 
workings of either the judiciary or of the civil 
servants And only Ministers, not the Civil serv 
anrs in the Ministries, are responsible to the 
Houses of Parliament. The tenure of judges is 
guaranteed during “good behavior.” and the 
Crown (effectively, the government) can remove 
them only on a joint address from both Houses 
In practice, this has guaranteed them immunity 
from political pressure In addition, the [udges 
enjoy considerable judicial immunities for the 
things they say or do in their official capacity 

6. A Cabinet system The late L S Amery has 
said that the Constitution still consists, as in 
medieval days, of "a continuous parley or confer 
ence in Parliament between the Crown, it, the 
directing and energizing elemenr, and the repre- 
sentatives of the nation" Today, the essential 
parley or conference occurs between the Prime 
Minister in his Cabinet on the one side, and the 
Commons, chiefly the Opposition side, on the 
other This forms the subject of Chapter V, and 
will be discussed there in more derail 



THE CLIMATE 
OF BRITISH POLITICS: 
AN ABSENCE OF IDEOLOGY 


Pluralism 

Underlying British political behavior 
is the acceptance of pluralism — that many 
different viewpoints are reflected in the com- 
munity, and that each has a right to exist and 
to be heard. These various sections of the com- 
munity, as long as they are not breaking the law, 
or planning to do so, enjoy the common law 
rights of all British subjects to speak, publish, 
and associate freely, even if their cause is con- 
sidered odious by the majority of the public. 
Democracy is seen as a set of procedures to get 
things done. 

British politics is emphatically not the poli- 
tics of all or nothing; it is the p olitics of less o r 
more. Few wish to exterminate the capitalist 
class, but many wish to see more public owner- 
ship or control of industry, heavier taxation on 
high incomes, and the like. Few wish to destroy 
the trade unions but many would like to see 
restrictions imposed on their power to strike in 
vital industries. In the last decade, politics has- 
even become a matter of a little less and a little 
more: Should a greater or a lesser share of the 
national income go to the workers, the middle 
classes, the old-age pensioners? Should there be 
a greater or a lesser pace in the emancipation of 
the colonies? And so forth. 

This pragmatic attitude toward political is- 
sues is reflected in a third feature of British 
politics: the virtual absence of effectual ideo- 
logical conflict. Ideologists are in evidence, in 
the country, as is attested by the popularity of 
the Left-wing weeklies, the New Statesman and 
Tribune , and by the emergence of the group of 
young men and women who publish the New 
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| TABLE 2-1 ,, 

\ Indicators of Interest and Participation 
| in Government, U. K. (in percentage) 


Total electorate 1 009 f 

Total voting (1966) 76 

Interested in politics 1 ' 68/70 

Members of voluntary associations* 47 

Knowledgeable 2 * 42 

Party membership (estimated) 25 

Activists in voluntary associations 3 * 13 

Local party activists (estimate) 1 0.5 

Influential elected and nominated officers, 0.12 

local and central government’ 


'"Sometimes talk politics with others" — 70 percent; "Follow politics 
regularly or from time to time" — 68 percent. 

2 By the low standard of their ability to name four or more party 
leaders. 

J I.e., those claiming to be or to have been officers in such organi- 
zations. 

'Assuming about 150 apiece in the Labour and Conservative local 
constituency organizations, and about 50 apiece for the Liberal ones. 
’For breakdown, see Table 2-2. 

•Derived from Almond and Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton 
University Press, 1965). 


FACTORS 
THAT ASSIST CONSENSUS 


But Northern Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
are ethnically, culturally, and historically very 
different indeed from England, and these dif- 
ferences do manifest themselves politically. 
Northern Ireland is dominated by its Protestant 
majority who, in their fear of absorption into 
the overwhelmingly Catholic Irish Republic, 
habitually vote for the local brand of Conserv- 
atism: that is, for the “Unionist" candidates, 
which is to say those who stand for continued 
union with Great Britain. For local matters 
Northern Ireland has its own Parliament, estab- 
lished in 1922, but for national and “reserved 
matters it forms a part of the United Kingdom 
and returns 12 Members to Parliament. 

Scotland and Wales both have a vital sense o 
nationhood. The historical fact that Scotian 


P TABLE -2 -2-; - " d V,' Vy., ,v ■■ 

£ focal at id Central (Top Decisionmakers, t/^K*. 


1 Elected personnel 
M.P.’s 

Local Councillors 


630 

(approx.) 30,000 


The Nature of Regional Differences 

Only 17% of the British population 
live outside England: 5% in Wales, 9% in 
Scotland, and 3% in Northern Ireland. 

English regional differences are slight and 
not electorally significant. After a recent survey, 
Geoffrey Gorer concluded: 

In the three years during which I have been occu- 
pied with the data on which my study has been 
founded I have been increasingly more impressed 
with the basic unity of the people of England. The 
upper-middle and lower working classes, the 
mother-centered North West and father-centered 
North East depart to a somewhat marked extent 
from the habits and attitudes of the rest of the 
country: but in the main, the English are a truly 
unified people, more unified, I would hazard, than 
at any previous period of their history . 1 


II Appointed personnel: local 

(Approx. 50 senior officers per major 
local authority.) 


(approx.) 


6,500 


III Appointed, co-opted, and consulted personnel: national 
Highest civil service 
Judiciary 
Military leaders 

Boards of nationalized industries 
Industrial directorate: 

(a) Top companies: capital £1 million 
and over 

(b) Medium companies: capital £200,000- 
£1 million 

Boards of major banks and insurance companies 
Governors of major autonomous and 
semiautonomous agencies 
Principal government advisory committees 
Leaders of science and learning 
Leaders of major economic pressure groups 
Trade union leadership 
Spokesmen of the professions 
Heads of churches 

Total ^5 


169 

77 

319 

345 


245 

,100 

340 



‘G. Gorer, Exploring English Character (London: Cresset 
Press, 1952). 


•Derived from W. L. Gunsman, The British Political Elite (Londo 
Allen 6c Unwin 1963), p. 328. 
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joined England and Wales as an independent again in 1964. In 1950, the Conservatives won 
state, coupled with her retention of her own 252 seats in England as against Labour’s 251. 
native legal, educational, and (above all) reli- They won 1 0 of the Northern Ireland seats (out 

gious institutions, forms the basis of Scottish of 12), thus providing themselves with a ma- 

nationalism. This is fed by restiveness at “Lon- jority of 1 1 seats in all against Labour in these 

don government,” a tendency which has become two areas. But in Scotland, Labour led them by 

marked as the state has extended its say in the 49 seats to 45, thus reducing this majority to 

running of society, and especially the economy. seven. Wales clinched the matter, for there the 

Historical tradition plus a rich, indigenous lit- Labour party won 27 seats to the Conservatives' 

erature and the survival of the Welsh language four. This Labour margin of 23 seats turned the 

(spoken as the preferred tongue by some 26 % Conservative lead into a Labour lead of 1 6 seats 

of the population), provide the basis for Welsh nationally. 

nationalism, and this, too, has fed on restiveness In 1964 the Conservatives, with 262 English 
at Whitehall centralization seats to the Labour Party’s 246 had a lead of 1 6 

But so far, except sometimes in bye-elections increased to 28 by winning the 12 Northern 

(when minor parties occasionally fare much Ireland seats. In Scotland, Labour led them by 

better than they do in General Elections), these 43 seats to 24, an edge of 19 which cut their 

local nationalisms have failed to establish a lead down from 28 to nine In Wales, however, 

mass basis The Scottish Nationalist Party, and Labour led by 28 seats to the Conservative 

in Wa les the Plaid Cymru ( Th e Welsh Party"). six— a 22-seat lead which gave them a national 

which respectively seek independent statehood majority of 1 3 seats over the Conservatives, and 

for their countries, have— as Table 2-3 illus- enabled them to form the government 

trates done badly in General Elections. 

Since 1945, only twice has there been a R f i lg ; ous Differences 
Labour majority of seats in England — in 1945 

and in 1966 — however there has always been a Religion no longer drives divisive 

Labour majority of seats in Wales. The Con- wedges into British society, nor does it empha- 

servatives have only once won a majority of sears size political differences as it did up to the First 

in Scotland— in 1955, in Northern Ireland, on World War In the last 50 years, the coincidence 

the other hand, they have always won a majority of party allegiance and religious affiliation has 

of seats continually declined Estimates of the number 

Wales, and to a lesser degree Scotland, have of religious denominations differ, but this is 

indeed twice provided rhe crucial margin of probably an accurate count of the membership 

seats that brought Labour to power, in 1950 and of the largest ones the Church of England, the 


j table 2-3 • , 

\ Percentage of Votes Cast, per Seat Contested: Scottish Nationalist Party and Platd Cymru 

Scollnh Nationalist Party | Plaid Cymru 

Stan Aterage percentage of total I Seats Aterage percentage of tolal 

omened tote, per seat | con land ton, per teat 
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Church of Wales, and the Church of Ireland 
(total 28 million); the Roman Catholic Church 
(5 million baptized members); Presbyterians 
(lV-i million); Methodists (1 million full mem- 
bers); Congregationalists and Baptists (each 
with about a quarter of a million). About one- 
fifth of the adult population belongs to a reli- 
gious association of some kind. Evidence indi- 
cates that, with the exception of the Roman 
Catholics, there has been a decline in church- 
going over the last half century. Of all the mar- 
riages celebrated in England and Wales in 
1962,. some 47% were in the Anglican com- 
munion, 23% in churches and chapels of other 
denominations, and 30% were civil marriages 
in a Registry Office. In Scotland, the propor- 
tions were: Presbyterian, 54%; Roman Catholic, 
17%; other churches, 9%; Registry Office, 20%. 

' The Mass Media 

Local, regional, and religious differ- 
ences, such as they are, are increasingly eroded 
by the mass media— notably the press, radio, 
and television. Despite regional editions of 
newspapers, a flourishing provincial press, and 
regional radio and television broadcasts that 
emphasize the interests of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales (including many Welsh language 
items), the effect of the mass media is over- 
whelmingly to standardize tastes, outlooks, and 
even accents — and accents, whether lilting 
Scots, sing-song Welsh, nasal Cockney, or broad 


Midlands, are the most obvious way, in Britain, 
of distinguishing between natives of one region 
and another. 

THE PRESS. The salient facts about the 
British press are (1) that the country has more 
newspapers per head 1 (506 copies for every 
1 ,000 people) than any other country in the 
world, and (2) that circulation is dominated by 
the great London newspapers. They all purvey a 
type of national, as opposed to regional, news, 
but they differ in character from “popular” or 
"tabloid" to "quality” papers, and they also dif- 
fer politically. Table 2-4 lists them, with the 
most recent circulation figures (1965), accord- 
ing to their political attitudes. 

RADIO. Radio is organized quite differently 
from the way it is in the United States. One 
single corporation (the British Broadcasting 
Corp.) is responsible for all sound broadcasting, 
although provision is made for regional varia- 
tions in programs. The B.B.C. is a public cor- 
poration whose directors are nominated by the 
government, and its charter stipulates that it 
must use its services to disseminate informa- 
tion, education, and entertainment. It is forbid- 
den to accept commercial advertisements, must 
refrain from expressing any editorial opinion, 
and is expected to be impartial in presenting 
current affairs and politics. From time to time, 
each political party is given facilities for a 
“Party Political Broadcast,” the proportion ac- 


table 2-4 

Circulations and Political Affinities of the British National Dailies, December, 1965 

\ Labour and Independent 
| ' Labour 

1 

Conservative and 

Independent Conservative . 

Libera // La bo nr 

Independent 

Sun 1 274,000 

Daily Mirror 5,019,000 


Daily Telegraph 1,337,000 

! Daily Express 3,987,000 

Daily Mail 2,464,000 

Daily Sketch 844,000 

* Guardian 230,000 

-otimes 254,000 

Financial Times 146,000 

Total 6,293,000 


8,632,000 


JoOflOO 
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corded to each party being decided after con- 
sultation among them. Politically and socially, 
the effect of the B B.C. is prodigious, especially 
since it is a monopoly and is neutral, for prac- 
tically every household has a receiving set. 

TELEVISION. Until 1954, the B.B.C en- 
joyed a monopoly of television as well as of 
radio broadcasting Since then, it has had to 
share the field with a second body, the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority (l.T A.). The 
I.T.A owns and operates television stations for 
programs which are provided by outside com- 
panies. The programs are not sponsored, as in 
the United States, but the program companies 
sell time for spot announcements at intervals 
throughout their broadcasts The I.T.A. is 
responsible for regulating the system and for 
securing proper standards in the programs. It 
must see, for example, that the companies are 
impartial in presenting matters of political con- 
troversy, and accurate in news reporting Polit- 
ical advertising is forbidden, and the I T.A. has 
been extremely strict in interpreting this pro- 
vision. For instance, it refused to sanction an 
advertisement for the Communist Daily Worker 
on the ground that it was a political rather than 
a commercial advertisement. 

Today, 85% of the families in Britain have 
television sets. Special provision is made for 
regional variations of programs — notably for 
Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland (I.T.A 
goes further in this respect than the B.B C 
does.) Yet the main effect of television is to 
emphasize and to create uniformities. It brings 
national leaders rather than local ones into the 
home By excellent documentary features such 
as 'Tonight" and "Panorama" (both B B C), it 
focuses wide attention on national issues. Tele- 
vision has thus become one of the most potent 
instruments of "nationalization" in British so- 

URBANIZATION AND WEALTH. The Indus- 
trial Revolution, which made Britain “the 


workshop of the wor ld" in the mid-nineteenth 
century, both brought about the most profound 
transformation of her formerly mercantile and 
agricultural economy, and effected revolu- 
tionary changes in her social structure. These 
changes have worked in two directions, some 
provoking conflict, others promoting consensus. 
Among those that have done the latter stands 
urbanization (The Industrial Revolution turned 
the British into a society of town-dwellers and 
town-workers, thus consolidating social atti- 
tudes and greatly narrowing the range of social 
problems with which government had to deaQ 
iToday Britain is more urbanized than any other 
| country in the world. This can be seen from the 
table below, which takes on added significance 
when we realize that 40% of the entire popula- 
tion live in seven urban centers that account for 
less than 4% of the coun try's area. Also, in- 
dustrialization made Britain wealthy— and 
wealth makes it easier to close the gap between 
extreme poverty and extreme riches by equal- 
izing income through taxation and social serv- 
ices, and by providing additional benefits for 
the masses. Although the British standard of 
living falls woefully short of that of the U S.A., 
it is rich by European standards, and fabulously 
wealthy by Asian or Latin-Amencan standards. 

Furthermore, between 1951 and 1964 the liv- 
ing standard rose visibly. Consumers' income per 
head during those years rose by 40%, which was 
more than for the entire previous half century 


table 2-5 

Percentage of Population in Tount of oier 
lOOfiOO in the United Kingdom Compared 
with Other Countries 


-UK. 510% 

- Germany 30 7 

-US 284 

-USSR. 235 

„ France 16.8 


Scum See Appendix 
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Moreover, redistributive taxation and social 
services spread this somewhat more equally 
than before the war. Too, the post-war relaxa- 
tion of consumers' credit controls allowed 
working people to spend their swollen earnings 
on consumer durables— washing machines, tele- 
vision sets, cars, houses. (The proportion of 
householders owning the homes they lived in 
rose from 29% in 1951 to -1*1% in 1964.) And 
more than twice as many people were taking 
their holidays abroad in 1964 as had done so 
in 1951. 

Like that of the U.S.A., British society has 
been called “t he affluent so ciety." and informed 
observers wonder aloud whether the capitalism 
of the nineteenth century, the capitalism that 
divided Britain into “two nations, rich and 
poor,” still exists or whether it has not in fact 
transformed itself into something else which 
has not yet received a name. Perhaps, they sub- 
mit, the current phase in British society ought 
to be termed "p ost-capit alist." The very fact that 
such a question can be widely raised is a sign 
that one legacy of the Industrial Revolution — 
the sharp cleavage of society into the wealthy 
and the indigent, the owners and the industrial 
proletariat— is beginning to disappear and is 
certainly no longer what it was even 20 years 
ago. The transformation of the labor force also 
points in this direction. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE LABOR 
FORCE. There has been a long-term trend away 
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; table 2-6 



; Standards of Living: 1956, 1964 

j 

j 

l Percentage 


j 

{ of household} owning: 

1956 

1964 | 

Automobile- 

25% 

40% 

Telephone 

16 

24 

Television set 

40 

85 

Refrigerator 

7 

40 

Washing machine 

19 

57 

Vacuum cleaner 

51 

78 
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from heavy manual labor and toward organiza- 
tional, clerical, and distributive occupations, 
and from wage earning to salary earning. Be- 
tween 1891 and 1951, metals, machinery, and 
vehicles rose from using 4.3% of the labor 
force in the manufacturing industry to using no 
less than 45.5%, while textiles and clothing fell 
in the same respect from 53% to 19.5%. These 
are the largest changes. The most notable of the 
others are the rise in the proportion of the 
chemical industry's labor force (from 1.7% to 
5.1%, of the total), and the increase in the food, 
drink, and tobacco group (which more than 
doubled, from 4.1%. to 8.7%). In the period 
1954-1962 these changes continued. Engi- 
neering still expanded the most rapidly, while 
agriculture, coal mining, and textiles continued 
to lose labor. 

Of great importance is the continued growth 
in the services, including distribution, as well 
as in the food, drink, and tobacco group. With 
these changes go striking increases in the non- 
manual occupations. All together, only 41% of 
the total labor force are engaged in mining and 
manufacturing, and even of these, just under 
one-quarter are administrative and clerical 
workers. 

Between 1951 and 1961 the most striking 
increases among male workers lay in the 
professional and technical occupations — espe- 
cially the latter: the number of mechanical en- 
gineers rose from 25,000 to 46,000; electrical 
engineers from 20,000 to 40,000; chemical and 
other natural scientists from 9,000 to 20,000; 
and male clerical workers from 862,000 to 
1 ,045,000. Similar trends occurred in the female 
labor force. This had increased globally, but the 
most striking increases lay in the numbers of 
clerks and typists (from 1 £.70,000 to l ,780,00 0) 
and among the professional and technical occu- 
pations (from 523,000 to 707,000). 

In shorr, the labor force is becoming more 
"technical” and more "white-collar.” This can 
be seen from the 1961 census breakdown of the 
population into 16 socio-economic groups. 
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(Note that the accompanying list relates to 
England and Wales only, not to the whole of 
the U.K.) 



1 Employer! and managers, large 
establishments 

2 Employers and maaagers, small 
establishments 

3 Professional workers, self employed 

4 Professional workers, employees 

5 Intermediate nonmanual workers 
{ancillary to professions) 

6 Junior nonmanual (eg, clerical, 
sales, communications) 

7 Personal service (food, drink, and clothing, 
occupations, etc) 

8 Foremen and supervisors— manual 

9 Skilled manual workers 

10 Semiskilled manual workers 

11 Unskilled manual workers 

12 Own account workers (not professional) 

1 3 Farmers -employers and managers 

14 Farmers— own account 

15 Agricultural workers 

1 6 Armed forces 
Unclassified 


36 % 

59 

08 

28 

38 

125 

09 
33 

304 
14 7 
86 
36 
1 0 

10 
23 
19 
29 


Slum Cininil/ England and Vat" 1961 


The first seven groups represent the non- 
manual proportion of the labor force, it totals 
30.3%. A calculation for 1965-66 based upon 
the survey data in the National Readership 
Survey (Institute of Practitioners in Adiertismg) 
produces a figure, for the nonmanual occupa- 
tions, of 32%. The British labor force is today i 
more white-collar and perhaps “middle class" I 
than at any time in the past, and it is becoming! 
more so. For. in manufacturing industries, the 
proportion of administrative and clerical work- 
ers is increasing by 0.5% annually, and, as 
noted there is a drift from primary manufactur- 
ing into secondary and tertiary occupations, so 
that it is reckoned that by the late 1980s over 


half the entire labor force of the economy will 
be engaged in white-collar occupations. The \ 
sharp polarization between "capitalist" and the | 
"industrial proletariat” becomes blurred during 
this process. 


FACTORS 

MAKING FOR CONFLICT 

" Socialism, " so it is widely repeated in 
Britain, "i s about equality ." So is British poli- 
tics. Britain is still in many ways an unequal 
society. 

Distribution 

of the National Income 

Britain’s national income grew from 
nearly £5 billion in 1938 to over £30 billion in 
1965 (Table 2-8). Even after the necessary ad- 
justment for the inflation of prices, this repre- 
sents a leap from £13-5 billion to nearly £26 
billion at 1958 prices. Between 1 948 and 196 5. 
the percentage increase in real terms was 40% . 
The labor force, only 19 million at the census 
of 1931, had risen to over 25 million by the 
end of 1 965. 

Together with these developments have gone 
various leveling factors For one thing, a greater 
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share of the national income now goes to those 
who are employed, and a lesser share to those 
collecting rents, dividends, and interest: the 
former took 60% of the total in 1938, but 70% 
in 1966, while the latter, which took 22.5% in 
1938, took only 11.5% in 1966. Secondly, and 
particularly since the war, the wages and sala- 
ries of the less well-paid have risen proportion- 
ately more than those of the better-paid, and 
even more than professional earnings. These 
two factors are reflected in Table 2-9, which 
shows the proportion of the national income 
taken by various classes of persons in 1938 as 
compared with 1955. As you can see, the richer 
had become less rich, the poor had become 
better off. For example, the top 100,000 per- 


TABLE 2-9 


i 

Distribution of Personal Income 
before Taxes, Prewar and Postwar 

' 

' 1 

Population, in 

Percentage of lota l national 

j . order of income 

income before taxes 

[ 

1938 

1955 \ 

First 1 00,000 

11.7% 

5.3% 

First 500,000 

21.5 

12.3 

First 1,000,000 

27.8 

17.4 

First 5,000,000 

51.6 

42.6 

Remainder 

48.4 

57 .4 


Soarce: Carr-Saunders, Jones, and Moser, Social Conditions in England 
nnd Wales (London: Oxford University Press, 195b), p. 181. 


sons in income in 1938 received 11.7% of the 
nation’s income, but in 1955 they received only 
5.3%. In 1957 this trend ceased. (Table 2-10 
is not entirely comparable to the preceding one 
(Table 2-9), but the pattern is clear enough.) 

In the period between 1949 and 1957, the 
top 1 0% of the incomes’ proportion fell from 
over 33% to 28% of the national total; the pro- 
portion of the middle range of 1 1%-70% of 
the incomes grew from 54% to nearly 61%; and 
the proportion of the lowest group fell slightly. 
Thus there was a shift to the middle range from 
both the rich incomes and the poorest incomes. 
Butrin 1957 this trend disappeared, and from 
then on, no significant change occurred in the 
proportions going to any of the groups of in- 
comes except that the proportion of the total 
going to the poorest 30% fell, very slightly, 
from 1 1.3% of the total to 9.7%. And, even when 
we consider income after taxes it appears that, 
from 1957 on, dividends, rents, and interests 
increased faster than all other sources, self- 
employed income faster than income from em- 
ployment, and salaries faster than wages. 

SOCIAL MOBILITY AND EDUCATION. In 
Britain, one of the principal hallmarks of 
"class” is occupation. The 1951 census divides 
the population into five main classes (Table 
2-12). Class I explains itself. Class II consists 
largely of lesser professional, administrative, 


j TABLE 2-10 

! Percentage Distribution of incomes before Tax, Postwar (1949—1963) 


’ Croup of income 
j recipients 

1949 

1957 

1959 

1 960 

1961 

1962 . 

1963 

Top 1% 

11.2% 

8.2% 

8.4% 

8.5% 

8.1% 

8.1% 

7.9% 

2-5% 

12.6 

10.9 

1 1.5 

11.4 

11.1 

11.1 

11.2 

6-10% 

9.4 

9.0 

9.5 

9.8 

9.7 

9.7 

9.6 

1 1 -40% 

34.9 

37.6 

38.4 

38.5 

37.6 

38.6 

39.0 

'll -70% 

19.2 

23.1 

22.5 

22.1 

23.5 

22.6 

22.6 

Bottom 30% 

12.7 

11.3 

9.7 

9.8 

10.0 

9.8 

9.7 


Source: It. J. Nicholson, The- Distribution of Personal Incomes," Lloyd’s Bank Review, January, 1967. 
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and managerial occupations, and of farmers, 
shopkeepers, and small employers. Class III 
consists of skilled manual workers, shop assist- 
ants, typists, foremen, and the like. The last two 
classes comprise, for the most part, the opera- 
tives and workmen in field, factory, and work- 
shop-all "manual working class." 

In 1950, Prof. D. V Glass and his associates 
completed an extensive survey into the degree 
of social mobility in Britain. He used a scale 
based on the census, but with seven divisions 
instead of five His investigations showed that 
in the two top classes, 54% stayed in the same 
class as their parents, and 46% fell to a lower 
class In the two bottom classes, 53% rose and 
47% stayed in their parents' class. Thus there 
was extensive mobility, but it produced a similar 
structure, since the movements largely balanced 
one another In Britain, social class and status is 
strongly influenced by one's occupation, and 
occupation very largely depends on education. 
Current arrangements afford far greater educa- 
tional opportunities than at any time in the 
past, and yet in a measure they reflect the 
present stratification of society and help to 
perpetuate it 

In England and Wales, which contain some 
nine-tenths of the school population (the 
Scottish school system is different), the pres 
ent arrangements are these (1) Some 6% of 
the school population go to independent fee- 
paying schools, among these are the prestigious 
so-called "public" schools The social impor- 
tance of this sector is out of all proportion to 
its size. (2) The state provides free and com- 
pulsory education from the age of five up to the 
age of 15. But pupils may stay on after that 
date. (3) Children at state primary schools have 
hitherto had to undergo some test of ability at 
the age of 10 or 11 to determine the type of 
secondary school for which they seem suited 
But a beginning has been made toward abolish- 
ing this arrangement and today 8% of the state 
school population go automatically to "com- 
prehensive” schools at the age of II. (4) At the 


TABLF 2-1 1 

Ceusut Classification 

of Males by Occupation 


19)1,1951, 1961 


I Professional occupaitons 
(I Intermediate occupations 

III Skilled occupations 

IV Partly skilled occupations 
V Unskilled occupations 


Sltnll Censuses of England and Wales for corresponding years 


age of 1 5 or 16, pupils may take the "Ordinary” 
General Certificate of Education, an important 
qualification for skilled occupations and a nec- 
essary one for certain professional ones, espe- 
cially for university entrance At ages 17, 18, 
and even 19, pupils may take the Advanced- 
level General Certificate, an essential (in 
all but exceptional cases) for university en- 
trance (5) In Great Britain there arc now 42 
universities. Although these are independent 
corporations, they receive 70% of their funds 
from the central government via the University 
Grants Committee, on which the universities 
are strongly represented The universities lay 
down their own standards for admitting stu- 
dents, usually based on the students’ results 
according to the Advanced-level General 
Certificate, school reports, and (often) a personal 
interview Competition is so severe that at 
least one in two applicants are turned away. In 
short, there is an unofficial “17+ or I8+” test, 
(as well as the "1 1 + test,") to determine en- 
trance to a university. Once students are admit- 
ted, however, they can apply for scholarships 
which provide not only tuition but full mainte- 
nance. The amount awarded depends on parents' 
means. In practice, over 90% receive grants, of 
which some 90% are in the full amount. 

The expansion of educational opportunity is 
evidenced by the 1961 census, of those born in 
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and before 1896, only 10.8% had received edu- 
cation beyond the age of 1 5, while among those 
born between 1931 and 1941 the proportion 
was 31.8%. Of the pre-1897 generation, only 
2.8% had received education beyond the age of 
20, while among the 1931 to 1941 generation 
no less than 8.1% had done so. The following 
table (Table 2 -12) is not exact because changes 
in the educational system make comparisons 
difficult, but it does illustrate the trend: 


[ table 2-12 

i Proportions of the Population Attending 
i School Pull-time, in England and Wales 


I 


1 Am &roup 

\ 

hi umber per 1 ,000 in 

1921 1931 1964 

10-14 (roughly, "elementary") 

809 

984 

996 

15-19 (roughly, "secondary") 

62 

148 

200 

19+ (university students) 

10 

26 

36 


Source: Jones, Carr-Saunders, and Moser, Social Conditions in England 
and Wales (London: Oxford University Press, 1958); and British 
Department of Education and Science, Statistics of Education, 1965. 

This educational opportunity is not equally 
shared among all classes of the population, 
however. To some extent it follows existing 
inequalities, and to some extent it even per- 
petuates them. 

To begin with, the private sector — which is 
confined to the wealthier minority of the popu- 
lation— is a far better avenue for social ad- 
vancement than the state sector is. Included in 
this private sector are the so-called "public” 
schools, which in fact are private. These are the 
most prestigious and offer the best education. 
The greatest of them (Eton, Harrow, Winches- 
ter, and the like) enjoy national reputations. 
They inculcate their pupils with an intense 
group loyalty so that the “o ld scho ol tie” and 
the “old- boy n etwork" proves a significant fac- 
tor in their later careers. Only about 4% of the 


school population attend these schools — yet 
they supplied one-fifth of the entrants to uni- 
versities in 1 961 — 62; and (in 1 960) 5 1 % of the 
officer cadets admitted to Sandhurst, as com- 
pared with only 23% supplied from state 
schools. They provided 31% of the entrants to 
the top (i.e., the "Administrative” grade) of the 
Home Civil Service in the 1948-36 period, 
and 37% in 1957-63. During the entire 
1918-51 period they never provided less than 
42.5% of the M.P.’s in the House of Commons, 
and once (1931) provided as many as 65%. In 
1955 they provided 51%; in 1959, 50%, m 
1964, 49%; and in 1966, 47%. Most of them sit 
on the Conservative benches: 72% of Conserv- 
ative M.P.’s in the 1959 Parliament; 72% again 
in 1964; and 86% in 1966- but the Labour 
Party also contains a sizable proportion, varying 
from 17% in 1964 to 18% in 1959 and 1966. 

The explanation lies in the social character 
and academic excellence of the schools. They 
are socially selective, but they also deman 
good academic standards from the pupil. Their 
teaching lays stress on character building, lea 
ership, and corporate loyalty; and the success o 
their graduates in public life stems from t e 
inculcation of these qualities. Very ° ten, 
therefore, the positions which graduates ho 
are the result of excellence. But the fact re 
mains that this excellence is produced by atl 
education to which all but a small minority are 
too poor to have success, and this has generate 
bitter egalitarian resentment against the system 
These schools, born of the Victorian cleavage 
between what were then called “the classes an^ 
the masses,” are seen over a century' later as 
perpetuating it, and are therefore widely re 
garded as so many "isl ands of pri vilege. 

A second source of inequality arises from c 
arrangements for public secondary e uca 
tion — i.e, education beyond the age of 15- c 
cording to his performance in the "test at t 
age of 10 or 1 1 to which we have referred (an 
which is known throughout England and Wa e 
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a $ the "1 1 +"), the child is assigned to a second- 
ary school of a distinctive type. Only 8% of the 
school population go straight from their pri- 
mary school to an all-embracing school, usually 
styled "comprehensive." The majority— those 
who have "failed their 11+"— are assigned to 
so-called “secondary modern schools" (for in- 
stance, 55% of the total in 1964 wound up 
there) Three per cent are assigned to technical 
schools, another 24% go to regular secondary 
grammar schools, and yet another 4% go to a 
special and prestigious type of grammar school 
Unlike the others, this lattermost institution 
charges fees for its pupils but makes a propor- 
tion of free places available to pupils from the 
local primary schools, and again unlike the oth- 
ers, it is not maintained and controlled by the 
local education authority but receives its grants 
directly from the Department of Education and 
Science in London. For this reason it is known 
as a "direct-grant school". 

Now, whether the child goes to a grammar 
school rather than a "modern," and how long he 
stays there after the age of 1 5, both relate to his 
family background. In the first place, the higher 
the occupational background of the parent, the 
more likely it is that the child will pass his 
"11+" and be assigned to the grammar school 


TABLE 2-1 } 



Occupations of Fathers of Children 


i»G 

ammarlTecbnical Schools 


and 

Modern Schools, I960 
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Fat 

er s ncupalie* 

school 
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18% 

4% 
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13 

occupar 

on noi known 




100 

100 
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So it is less likely that the child of manual 
working-class parents will get to the grammar 
school than the child of nonmanual working- 
class parents. And it is in the same way that 
those children of manual working class parents 
are less likely to stay on at a grammar school, 
even if they have managed to be assigned there, 
than are the children of parents in nonmanual 
occupations. Of those continuing at school after 
age 15, 26% were from professional and mana- 
gerial families, and only &% from unskilled 
manual working-class background. Only 15% of 
the children from managerial and professional 
families left school to take up skilled manual 
work, and only 18% of those whose parents 
were in other nonmanual occupations, but 28% 
of the children of a skilled manual worker did 
so, and 36% of those whose fathers were un- 
skilled manual workers 

The same social selectivity works upon the 
passage from school to university. There has 
been a vast expansion in university student 
numbers — from 63,000 in 1939 to 120,000 in 
1959 and to 157,000 in 1965 and this trend is 
continuing. But this has been shown to be 
highly correlated with attendance at grammar 
school, and less so, but still very positively, to 
the father's occupation and education. 

How far the social selectivity we have been 
discussing operates on university entrance is 
seen first of all by the proportion of those who 
enter a university from schools of the types 
discussed. In 1961 -62, no less than 22% of the 
entire university intake came from the inde- 
pendent schools (overwhelmingly, “public 
schools" among these), another 15% came from 
the “direct grant" schools (with a school popu- 
lation of only 4% of the entire state school 
population), and 62% came from the grammar 
schools. This factor can be seen again in a 
breakdown of the occupations of parents of 
university entrants (1961-62). higher profes- 
sional family background accounted for 18%; 
other professional and managerial family back- 
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ground for 41%; clerical occupational back- 
ground for 12%. Thus the nonmanual-class fam- 
ilies, making up some 30% of the total working 
population, accounted for 71% of the university 
entrants. In contrast, only 18% of the entrants 
came from a skilled manual occupational back- 
ground, and only 6% from semiskilled, while 
the children of unskilled manual working-class 
parents accounted for a mere 1% of the total. 2 
Thus, students whose parents were manual 
working-class made up only 25% of the total. 
This is almost identical with the proportion for 
the years 1928-1947, which was 23%. 

As we have said, the educational system is 
closely tied in with the social divisions of Eng- 
lish life, and does little to alter them. It is small 
wonder therefore that the cry of “unequal op- 
portunity” should have been raised and that the 
system has become a political issue between the 
Labour and Conservative parties. With the vic- 
tory of the Labour Party in 1964, confirmed by 
its sweeping majority in 1966, emphasis is put 
on providing for equal opportunities. One 
committee of inquiry is investigating the status 
of the “public” schools, and another the 
anomalous status of the “direct-grant” schools. 
Meanwhile, the “11+” selection system 
is being abolished, and local authorities have 
been directed to go over to the “comprehensive” 
system. As this change is effected, all chil- 
dren in the state primary schools will pro- 
ceed to a single type of secondary school 
that will make provision for every one of 
them, irrespective of ability and aptitude 
— and provide for this by its own internal 
arrangements. 

SOCIAL CLASS. Thus far we have talked 
about wealth and education and occupation but 
these are all related to a fourth factor, social 
class. The essence of social class lies in the no- 
tion of superiority-inferiority, in the idea that 

‘Four percent were of unknown occupational back- 
ground. See Committee on Higher Education, Cmmd. 21 54. 


some people are considered to rank (by some 
criterion or other) higher or lower than other 
people. There are two elements in establishing 
the rank-order of social class. The first is the 
objective element; granted that certain people 
are more esteemed than others, by what exter- 
nal characteristics 1 w ealth, dress, spee ch etc.) 
are they recognised as such? The second is the 
subjecUvf element: given that certain people are, 
say, wealtfueFor pursue a certain type of occu- 
pation, how does society view them? 

Wealt h. It should be remembered that 
these groupings differ from each other in a 
number of ways, not just in occupation. Wealth 
is extremely unequally distributed in Britain, 
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; TABLE 2-14 

| Classes in Britain ( Those aged 16 and above) 


r ' 

i 

; Class 

Occupations 

Percenlagt 

of 

population 

1. Upper middle 

Doctors, company di- 
rectors, senior university 
teachers, research 
scientists 

4% 

2. Middle 

Factory managers, head- 
masters, technicians with 
professional qualifica- 
tions, etc. 

8 

3. Lower middle 

Schoolteachers, junior 
civil servants, small shop- 
keepers, skilled clerical 
workers, medical auxil- 
iaries, etc. 

18 

4. Skilled 

Foremen, skilled work- 

35 

working 

men, shop assistants, etc 

5. Working 

Unskilled laborers, 
agricultural workers, rail- 
way porters, cleaners, etc. 

25 

6. Very poor 

Lowest-paid workers, 
state pensioners, 
widows, etc. 

10 

Source : Adapted from Readership Survey (Institute of Practitionc 


in Advertising), 1966. 
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and much more markedly than income. Figures 
subsequent to 1936 are not available; but in 
that year Dr. Mark Abrams (see later references) 
found that net assets varied from about $28,000 
in the first and second of these classes, to 
about $2,000 in Class 4 and $850 in Class 5. 
While the money values of these sums would 
have changed (upwards, due to inflation) in 
the last 10 years, the relative values of highest 
and lowest is unlikely to have altered much, 
if a/ aJJ. Thus, among the }2% who consti- 
tute the two cop classes, the average wealth 
is some 30 times chat of the working-class 
families of Class 5, despite death duties of 
great severity for large estates. 

INCOME. In 1965 the solid middle-class 
earners tended to make over £1 ,750 a year, and 
most of them made over £2,500. The lower 
middle-class range was £1 ,000-£l,750. The 
upper working-class range was £750— £1 300, 
and the lower working class range below £750. 

DURABLB CONSUMER-GOODS There IS a 
marked correlation between class and the pos- 
session of the most expensive consumer dura- 
bles (that is, automobiles and houses). The 
1 964 figures show the following distribution 


TABLE 2-15 



Ounersbtp of Automobiles and Houses 

by Social Class, 1964 




Pent mage ouu,* s 

Clau 

hums 

amlanolt/ts 

Upper middle 

b8T 

8'Kf 





60 





Working 

24 

26 



EDUCATION Despite the extended facili- 
ties under the 1944 Education Act and the fig- 


ures already quoted, it was still true in 1965 
that although 70% of the children of solid 
middle-class families stayed at school beyond 
the age of 1 5, only 7% of those of the lower 
working-class remained at school after that age. 

There are, however, certain important simi- 
larities between the classes. The educational 
difference stated above should not be over- 
stressed Looking at the educational statistics 
another way, we see that 35% of the solid 
middle class and 68% of the lower middle 
class had a similar educational experience 
to that of the working class; i.e., they, too, 
left school at age 1 5. 

POPULAR ENJOYMENTS AND TASTES. To a 
marked extent the middle classes and the work- 
ing classes share the same tastes in news- 
papers, in films, and in television shows. "J n at 
least one sense," wrote Richard Hoggart, “we 
are becoming classless— that is, the majority of 
us are being merged into one class. We are be- 
coming culturally classless".* 

Whereas the public as a whole agree on the 
existence of social classes, and on which occu- 
pations "belong" to which classes, individuals 
differ considerably when asked ro which class 
they assign thmseltes. When members of the 
public are asked to assign themselves to a class, 
the procedure is called self rating, and all opin- 
ion surveys demonstrate that the numbers in 
classes as self-rated differ importantly from the 
numbers as rated objectively by the census or 
by sociologists. For instance, according to the 
table we have been using so far, the percentage 
of middle classes to the total population is 30, 
and that of the working classes, including the 
“very poor" is 70 Using a different breakdown 
as ascertained by the British Institute of Public 
Opinion, the "well-to-do" and "middle" classes 
combined amount to 27% of the total popula- 
tion, and the working classes plus the scry poor 
constitute the remaining 73%. Vet, according to 

■R. Hoggin. the Vui of Literacy (LoraJoo. Prliein, 
196UP.2W 
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the British Institute polls, the self rating of 
individuals is markedly different from this. In 
1955, only 53% of the respondents assigned 
themselves to the working class; in March, 
1959, only 49% and later in that year (on the 
eve of a General Election), not more than 52%. 
Just before the General Election of 1964, only 
51% assigned themselves to the working class. 

Social class is perhaps the most important 
factor in British political behavior. The class to 
which the voter is objectively assigned, and 
even more importantly the class to which he 
assigns himself \ is the most significant single 
indicator of whether he will vote Labour or 
Conservative. 

The Political Pole of Social Class 

The following table gives the extreme 
variations in the voting attitudes of the social 
classes in each of the General Elections of 1945, 
1950, 1951, 1955, 1959, and 1964; and adds (in 
parentheses and italics) the proportion so voting 
in the last General Election, that of 1966. 

It is clear that the upper middle class are 
overwhelmingly Conservative; the middle class 


are also Conservative though somewhat less so; 
the working class, consisting of the bulk of the 
electorate, consistently favours Labour; and so, 
to much the same extent over the whole period, 
do the “very poor.” But these figures, especially 
when the variations of range are taken into ac- 
count, show also that British parties are by no 
means based exclusively on objective class dif- 
ferences. Some middle-class voters vote Labour, 
and many working-class and "very' poor elec- 
tors vote Conservative. This point is made 
more obvious in Table 2-17, which shows the 
percentage contribution by each social class to 
the total vote of each party'. 

It will be seen that the Conservatives drew 
from 57% to 59% of their total vote from the 
working classes and the “very poor.” But from 
these same two classes the Labour party drew' as 
much as 92% of its vote in 1959, and 84% in 
1966. We have to conclude that the Conserva- 
tives made a considerable appeal to voters in a 
classes, while the Labour party' rests primarily 
on the support of the lowest two; and that over 
half the Conservative strength comes from the 
two lower classes. 

But subjective (self-rated) classification P ro_ 


TABLE 2-16 

Parliamentary Voting by Social Class* 



Class 

Percentage sating Censers at ire 

Percentage t oling La loser 

Percentage toting ^ 

Upper middle 
(6% of total electorate, 
1964) 

76-90(72)% 

6-14(14)% 

2-1 4(8)% 

Middle (22$c of total 
electorate, 1964) 

61 -7706) 

16-2 4(30) 

2-15(7) 

Working (61 % of total 
electorate, 1964) 

32-44(32) 

52-5702) 

2 — 14(S) 

Vt O poor (1 1 of total 
electorate, 1964) 

24-44(24) 

54 -6809) 

2-12(6) 


Stunt. British Institute of Public Opinion. 

Elcct^n m for c o»«'-«ive. labour, and Libera! p-snies in General elections. 19-15-1966; percentage for 1966 Or 

uul,on in pare sun tritrs ur .4 irahcs. 
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TABLE 2-17 

Percentage Share of Each Class 

in Voting for the Conservative, Labour, and Liberal Parlies, 1959, 1964, 1966 



* 

1959 

Conitrvatitt 

1964 

1966 

1959 

1964 

1966 

1959 

Literal 

1964 

1966 

Well to-do 
Middle 
Working 
Very poor 

9% 

34 

52 

5 

10% 

34 

50 

6 

10 % 

31 

52 

7 

-% 

8% 

76 

16 

1% 

11 

75 

12 

2% 

14 

70 

14 

2S % 

56 

11 

5% 

6l 

7 

6% 

20 

65 

9 

Tool voce 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Source British I niticuo of Public Opinion. In 1959, (h< B) PO used only quota" samples, 10 1964 and 1 966 it used both quota and random 
To obtain consistency with 1959, only the quota figures have been used 


vide* an even better clue to voting behavior. 
And one outstanding authority on self-rating, 
the aforementioned Dr. Mark Abrams, has con- 
tributed to an understanding of the self-rated 
classes by merging two categories of persons 
who overwhelmingly rate themselves as "mid- 
dle class": the managerial executive and 
professional voters (12% of the electorate) and 
the “lower middle class” (nurses, clerks, labo- 
ratory assistants, and the like 1 8% of the elec- 
torate), making altogether 30% of the elector- 
ate 4 In this class, Conservatives outnumbered 
Labour supporters by over three to one, and 
less than 1 6% of its members were willing to 
describe themselves as "working-class " Abrams 
first considered those who both by his (objec- 
tive) rating and their own (subjective) rating 
were “middle-class " Over half of these had 
been educated beyond the age of 1 5 They usu- 
ally justified their self-rating of “middle-class" 
by referring to their incomes, or their occupa- 
tion, or their better education. And only 11% 
of these voted Labour and these were the mem- 
bers who had received more full-time education 
than was average in the whole of this middle- 
class group Next he considered those who, by 
his reckoning, were middle-class but who as- 
signed themseltes to the working class. Less than 
<M _ Abrwns, •Social Class and Policies." Twentieth Cen 
turj (Spring. 1965). pp. 35-43 


one-quarter of this small group had been edu- 
cated beyond the minimum age. They justi- 
fied their self ascription of "working class” by 
either the nature of their occupation or by their 
poor education most turned out to be middle- 
or low-grade office workers. But of these self- 
rated “working-class," one-third voted Labour. 
Thus the proportion of objective middle-class 
electors who voted Labour was three times as 
high among those who called themselves 
“working class" as among those who called 
themselves “middle-class." 

Among the skilled working-class. Labour 
supporters outnumbered the Conservatives by a 
little over three to two In this class as a whole, 
Labour supporters formed 42% and Conserva- 
tive supporters only 26%. Among those de- 
scribing themselves as "working-class," 47% 
were Labour supporters and 21% Conservative 
supporters. But among those describing them- 
selves as "middle-class," only 31% were Labour 
supporters, and 38% were Conservative sup- 
porters! 

The same is true of the non skilled working- 
class electorate. In the class as a whole. La- 
bour supporters outnumbered the Conservative 
supporters by 43% to 22%. Among those who 
assigned themselves to the “working class," this 
disparity was further pronounced: 49% of this 
group were Labour supporters as compared 
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the matter of qualifying for the state grammar 
schools, opportunity is now based strictly on 
intellectual quality, family background can ad- 
versely affect the child's chances as well as the 
likelihood that he will stay at school long 
enough to take the increasingly important Gen- 
eral Certificates of Education examinations 
To both summarize and repeat ourselves 
somewhat education, skewed in favor of the 
wealthier, is the key to occupation, which is in 
turn the key to social and economic class. Con- 
sequently the higher ranks of industry, the 
armed forces, the public services, and the 
benches of the House of Commons are still 
disproportionately manned by the products of 
the public schools Ac the other end of the so- 


cial scale the inhabitants of certain manual oc- 
cupations, such as the dockers and miners, are 
so fiercely aloof from the rest of the society that 
their occupational loyalty is almost tribal In 
between these two poles, however.is to be found 
the new phenomenon- the "rising working- 
class”— the manual wage earners who regard 
themselves as moving up the social scale into 
the middle class. Shifts in occupation, and the 
partial equalization of wealth and educational 
opportunity, have produced thisgroup Its emer- 
gence indicates that a less hierarchical and 
unequal society is on the way. But it is, as we 
have seen, slow to emerge- and that is why at 
election time the various classes call in the aid 
of politics to “give history a shove.” 



Ill 

Pressure 

Groups 


The electoral process and the political parties pro- 
vide one channel of popular representation, and 
the pressure groups provide another. The first 
provides political representation, the second 
functional. The first, by way of a solid party 
majority in the House of Commons, provides, 
for possibly five years, the general program of 
the government. The second, however, qualifies 
it. Without a disciplined majority to aggregate 
group demands, and a powerful Cabinet able to 
override them if necessary, policy would be 
incoherent. Without the pressure groups to 
influence or resist the Cabinet’s program, gov- 
ernment would be tyrranical. In any case, it is 
erroneous to consider parties and pressure 
groups to be mutually isolated. They interpen- 
etrate each other. They may be distinguishable, 
but they are interconnected. Pressure groups 
interact with all parts of the machinery of gov- 
ernment: with the Ministers, with the civil 
servants, with the parties, with Parliament. It is 
difficult to overestimate their importance in the 
actual working constitution of today. They are, 
in short, a second or auxiliary circuit of repre- 
sentation (the parties and elections being the 
first). Each circuit would be infinitely poorer 
and ineffective without the other. The British 
political system requires both. 

It has already been noticed that 47% of a 
national sample replied that they belonged to 
some private association or other. By no means 
will all of these, or even a majority of them, 
normally have the slightest concern in what the 
government is up to; but at any point of time 
they might be so concerned, and might wish to 
try to influence its policy. Any organized group 
(and this includes firms and businesses) which 
tries to influence the policy of public authori- 
ties in its own chosen direction (though, unlike 
the political parties, never themselves prepared 
to undertake the direct government of the 
country) is a pressure group. 




Pressure groups in the United Kingdom fall 
>nto two main types with a hybrid in between. 
Some — like business groups, cooperatives, and 
trade unions— defend economic interests, while 
others promote special causes such as pacifism, 
nuclear disarmament, the protection of children 
or animals In the one case it is the protection 
of material interest that counts, in the other the 
defense or promotion of a cause. 

Certain hybrid groups combine the features 
of both interest- and promotional groups A 
good example is the Roads Campaign Council, 
which advocates more and better highways It is 
overtly financed by organizations that have a 
material interest in roads— for instance, the 
Automobile Assn and che Royal Automobile 
Club — and also by such bodies as the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders. It is, there- 
fore, the propagandist spokesman of certain 
interest-groups. In addition, many interest- 
groups (for instance, the National Union of 
Teachers) have a promotional side to their ac- 
tivities The N.UT believes that education 
should be improved, but the group also en- 
hances its own interests by promoting this 
Worthy goal 

THE MAJOR PRESSURE GROUPS 
Employers 

There are at least 2,500 organizations 
in Britain that serve the many needs of com- 
merce and industry In a special category is the 
powerful National Farmers’ Union, with 200,000 
members, some 75 -80% of all the farmers of 
England and Wales Another special association 
is the Institute of Directors in mid-1965, its 
membership was 41,000. Its object is to ease 
legal and financial restrictions on executives— 
eg, to reduce corporate taxes and death duties 
It has jokingly described itself as the "bosses’ 
trade union.” 

Until September, 1965, there used to be 
three major industrial associations The British 


Employers’ Confederation consisted of 270 
individual employers' negotiating bodies. It 
provided for consultation among its members, 
and acted on general matters, but its constitu- 
tion forbade it to interfere with its members’ 
functions. The Federation of British Industries 
(FBI) and the National Union of British 
Manufacturers (N.U B M ), which were rivals, 
both had a dual membership— partly individual 
firms and partly trade associations The F.BI. 
attracted the large firms, claiming to represent 
Six out of seven of the firms employing over 1 1 
workers, and unquestionably was the more im- 
portant of the two. Its membership in 1965 was 
8,607 individual firms and 280 trade associa 
tions, as opposed to 5,000 firms plus 53 trade 
associations for the N.U.B.M. 

In 1965 these three bodies amalgamated to 
form the Confederation of British Industries 
(C.B.I.) With 1 80 trade associations and 12,500 
individual firms, and a highly professional bu- 
reaucracy of some 300 officials, this immense 
concern is the largest unified employers’ asso 
ciation in the world. Whereas the C.B I repre- 
sents manufacturers, we find that merchants, 
insurance houses, shippers, truckers, and the 
like are associated locally in Chambers of Com- 
merce, of which there are 1 00 in the country, 
and nationally in the Association of the British 
Chambers of Commerce (A.B C C ), which is a 
very influential body representing about 60,000 
firms 

The Trade Unions 

Excluding the armed forces, approxi- 
mately 24 million persons are at work in 
Britain. Nine and a half million belong to trade 
unions, and in 1966 of these, 8,867,000 were 
affiliated with rbe Trade Union Congress. Al- 
though the constituent unions are autonomous, 
the Congress has developed an important head- 
quarters staff that draws up policy, and acts on 
mandates received from the Congress. The 
Congress does not negotiate wages; that is the 
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concern of the individual unions. But, in the 
period of “severe restraint" of prices and in- 
comes which began in 1967, the Congress, 
doggedly resisting the government’s desire to 
control wages and salaries, acquired powers to 
“vet” its members' claims — i.e., recommend 
them to the government on their merits. 

The Co-operative Movement 

In 1962 there were 801 retail distribu- 
tive societies in Britain, with a total member- 
ship of over 13 million. There were also four 
wholesale societies and 33 productive societies. 
In 1962 the sales turnover of the distribution 
societies amounted to 1 \% of the national total. 
Almost all the societies were affiliated with the 
Co-operative Union, the principal organization 
of this movement. The Co-operative Party, sup- 
ported by 503 of the societies, with 9096 of the 
total membership of the co-operatives, fights 
the political battles for the movement. 

The Professions 

Another group of interests consists of 
the professions. Three large professional organ- 
izations are often in the news: the British Med- 
ical Assn. (B.M.A.), the National Union of 
Teachers, and the National and Local Govern- 
ment Officers’ Assn, (none of these is affiliated 
with the T.U.C.). Although the B.M.A. is not 
the only body representing the interests of 
doctors, it is by law the negotiating body par 
excellence for the profession, representing as it 
does some 84% of the general practitioners. 
The N.U.T. does not have a monopoly of rep- 
resentation either, but it does include in its 
membership about 85% of the teachers in state 
schools. 

The National and Local Government Offi- 
cers' Assn., which recently celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary, caters to the clerical and adminis- 
trative grades of the local government service. 


not to the manual workers. It counts in its mem- 
bership about 200,000 out of some 338,000 
such employees. 


Civic Groups 

Among the interests that may be styled 
"civic groups" are charities (temperance socie- 
ties, societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or to animals, family case-work agen- 
cies, and the like), various bodies that defend 
particular groups in government (the Mag- 
istrates Assn., the Association of Municipal 
Corporations), and large organizations that ad- 
vocate specific public policies and aspire to a 
mass following. 

The most influential civic group in the last 
few years has been the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament (C.N.D.). Founded in 1958, the 
C.N.D. seeks to persuade the British govern- 
ment to lay down its nuclear weapons “unilat- 
erally," i.e., without waiting for the U.S.S.R- 
and the United States to disarm. The group also 
wants Britain to deny bases to the United States 
for nuclear missiles, aircraft, and submarines, 
and to withdraw from N.A.T.O. unless this al 
liance agrees to renounce the use of nuclear 
weapons. By coining attention-getting slogans, 
distributing eye-catching printed matter, organ 
izing public marches, holding rallies in Trala - 
gar Square, and such, the C.N.D. used to win 
thousands of supporters to its cause. Indeed, m 
I960 it proved so influential in the trade un 
ions that many of the largest ones declare 
their support for “unilateralism”, and later m 
that year the Labour Party Conference re/ecte 
the official policy of its leaders and declared for 
a unilateralist policy. The decision was reverse 
in 1961 and 1962, however, and the rnoveme nt 
declined. The election of a Labour government 
in 1964 and 1966 — towards which party most 
of the members were sympathetic— paradox! 
cally put the axe to it: its members were 
cross-pressured between their anti-nuclear com 
mitment and their Labour Parry loyalties. ^ ^ 
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PRESSURE GROUPS IN ACTION 

The groups or associations that habit- 
ually work closely with the government or with 
local authorities can exert pressure simply by 
breaking off relations, although this recourse is 
used only rarely Pressure groups direct their 
fire at the executive, the legislature, and the 
general public. 

The Exetui ue Level 
( Got ernment Departments) 

Government departments and private 
associations generally cooperate with one an- 
other, since both sides stand to gain through 
such activities as the exchange of information 
and the sharing of each other's goodwill. Since 
the Department of Economic Affairs wants to 
control the level of wages, it needs both the 
advice and the goodwill of the trade unions. 
Likewise, it cannot clamp down on prices with 
out the advice and active cooperation of thou- 
sands of firms, and therefore seeks it from their 
trade associations and the C B I 

Between government administrators and 
private associations there is an extensive system 
of both formal and informal contact. The formal 
arrangements comprise three chief methods. 

1. By official inquiry, such as Royal Commis- 
sions. departmental inquiries, courts of arbitra- 
tion, and the like All interested parties put their 
views before such bodies 

2. By special advisory committees Over 500 
of these committees are attached to their appropri- 
ate Ministries and bring together civil servants 
and representatives of all the interested associa- 
tions They have meetings throughout the year, at 
which relevant matters are discussed 

3- Finally, there is the method of prior con 
sultatton Ministries sometimes consult associa- 
tions in advance of action Bodies such as the 
Association of Municipal Corporations and the 


County Councils’ Assn have become almost offi- 
cial revising bodies for the administrative de- 
partments that make rules and orders affecting 
local government 

The formal contacts, however, are not nearly 
as important as the extensive informal contacts 
that continuously take place. Many of the ar- 
rangements are like those m a football match, 
where each player picks a particular man on the 
other side to attack. The director or secretary of 
a trade association "works ro” certain civil 
servants in the various departments he fre- 
quents over a period of years, and is often on 
the best of personal terms with them. 

Pressure can be, and often is, generated at 
the departmental level To pursue a certain 
program, a director of a trade association might 
first go to his “opposite number” in the depart- 
ment and give “advice” If noncontroversial, 
this might be acted on But if it is not adopted, 
the association might send a more high-powered 
delegation, and its "advice" would become 
open advocacy. If this also failed to move the 
civil servants or the Minister, the association 
might decide upon even more drastic action, it 
might sever relations with the governmental 
department, and wjrhdraw cooperation Bur this 
would be most abnormal, its usual alternative 
would be to go to the top and try to influence 
Parliament 

The Parliamentary Level 

Members of Parliament frequently are 
representatives of special “interests" them- 
selves They may belong to an outside associa- 
tion, such as the Institute of Directors, they 
may be approached by some interest —eg, the 
textile or pottery industry— that is prominent 
in their constituency, they may be asked by 
an outside interest to sit on its “Parliamen- 
tary Panel” (i e., to act as its spokesman in 
Parliament). 

More importantly, the two great parties 
themselves incorporate many important inter- 
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ests. As we shall see later, 79 Trade Unions are 
affiliated with the Labour Party; they provide it 
with much if not most of its money, they fi- 
nance individual candidates, and they command 
an overwhelming majority of votes at the Party 
Conference. All of 132 of the Labour Party’s 
362 seats in the present Parliament are held by 
Trade Union-sponsored candidates. Similarly, 
18 are held by Co-operative-sponsored candi- 
dates. No interest-groups are affiliated with 
the Conservatives, although most of the 
organizations of employers, industry, trade, 
and commerce must be regarded as being 
aligned with the Conservative Party. The link is 
not, as in the Labour Party, by organizations qua 
organization; it is a personal linkage. Members 
of these organizations are often members of, or 
give support to (by money or assistance), the 
Conservative Party. 

A group that has failed to get satisfaction 
from the Minister or the civil servants (i.e., the 
executive) may try to exert pressure by raising 
the matter in the House of Commons. Pressure 
of this sort is usually checked by the very firm 
discipline exerted on each party by the Whips, 
but sometimes a particular interest may win 
enough sympathy in Commons, with both the 
majority party and the Opposition, to force a 
Minister to change his mind. The legislative 
influence of pressure groups is often focused on 
the committee and report stages of bills, when 
detailed amendments are introduced. It is here, 
particularly, that little “caves” of Government 
backbenchers and/or Opposition members 
come together and try to secure specific 
changes. 

It is impossible to insist too strongly that the 
effectiveness of the Opposition, in the compar- 
atively rare instances of its securing substantial 
concessions from the Government, is nearly 
always a function of the effectiveness of pressure 
groups which have already made their repre- 
sentations to Ministers and are exerting further 
pressure through the Opposition. This organ- 
izes and deploys their representations, more or 
less effectively; but persuasive argument 


achieves little unless it is known by the Gov- 
ernment to represent strongly-held views of 
influential outside interests. This was most 
strikingly demonstrated in the passage of the 
Finance Bill of 1965, in the course of which 
the government made 440 amendments to 
its measure. The Opposition (the Conservatives) 
secured their greatest successes where im _ 
portant outside interests stood behind the 
amendments. In cases of this kind the “Esau 
phenomenon operates: the party is speaking for 
outside groups, and it is them, not the Opposi- 
tion as such, which the Government is seeking 
to conciliate. “The voice is Jacob’s voice, but 
the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

The Constituency Level 

The third and widest area of political 
pressure is at the level of the constituency- In 
Britain (unlike in the United States), pressure 
groups operate comparatively rarely ar t ^“ s 
leveL Such activity is most effective at election 
time, but in British elections, party candidates 
stick to the party line laid down by the party 
headquarters. Individual promises to l° c ^ 
groups are discouraged by the central hea 
quarters of both the Labour and the Conserva- 
tive Parties. It is therefore unknown for P res 
sure groups to operate at the constituency 
to the degree that occurs in America or France, 
where party structures are so different 

Pressure groups conduct two kinds of P u 
li city campaigns: the selective type and the saIu ^ 
ration type. The selective campaign is directe^ 
at the individuals who are the “opinion-makers 
in their field: local journalists, churchme D > 
schoolteachers, university teachers, doctors, 
members of Rotary Clubs, Chambers of 6 OI T 
merce. Trades Councils. Both the N.U-T. jn i 
the National Farmers’ Union carry on sustain- 11 
activities of this kind. The saturation camp-’S® 
(or “grass-roots lobby”) is comparatively rar- 
and (apparently) relatively ineffective. Most 
the saturation campaigns have been rhose usc 
by capitalist interests against nationalization. 
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but there 1$ increasing evidence that these cam- 
paigns were quire unsuccessful (See below, 
pages 67 -68.) One reason may be that one does 
not get very far in Britain by simply advertising 
in the press, and, as we have seen, neither radio 
nor television can be used to transmit political 
propaganda. 

Sometimes a pressure group will operate ar 
the executive, the parliamentary, and the con- 
stituency levels simultaneously. For instance, 
when the Conservative government introduced a 
bill to subject agreements to impose fixed retail 
prices to court jurisdiction (the "Resale Price 
Maintenance Bill"), pharmacists were particu- 
larly anxious to secure exemption. Their asso- 
ciations sent a joint memorandum to the Min- 
ister in charge of the bill (Mr. Edward Heath, 
Leader of the Conservative Party at the time of 
this writing), they published protests, individ- 
ual pharmacists brought pressure upon their 
At P.'s, and they mounted a formidable pressure 
in the Commons, where they brought the Gov- 
ernment's majority of 100 down to one vote 
only. Most pressure groups, however, concen- 
trate on the administrative level, chiefly be- 
cause the Cabinet is pre-eminent in Parliament. 

1/ the Cabinet is prepared 10 espouse a policy, 
it usually is adopted Even if only an individual 
Minister or the civil servants favor a program, it 
is likely to be put into effect. 

A second reason for the importance of the 
administrative level is that the Ministries are in 
an excellent position to evaluate differing view- 
points. They consult with commicrees of in- 
quiry, which are set up to enable interested 
parties to an issue to present their arguments, 
and with permanent advisory committees, on 
which civil servants and their opposite numbers 
in the pressure groups sit together. One of the 
first things r pressure group tries to do is to 
acquire “consultative status"— that is, to get the 
Ministry to recognize that it is widely repre- 
sentative of a point of view, and therefore wor- 
thy to be brought in for "advice and consent." 
This relationship is eagerly coveted, and organ- 
izations work hard to achieve it. It is regarded 


in Britain as the ideal tie between government 
departments and outside bodies. 

An informal code governs this relationship. 
As the director of one trade association de- 
scribed if 

The recognition which government departments 
give to any particular association depends pri- 
marily on the statesmanlike way with which the 
association handles ils problems and on the con- 
fidence inspired by the staff in their dealings with 
government officials. Under such conditions mu- 
tual cooperation and understanding can be estab- 
lished on a basis which is not only satisfactory to 
both parties but can be very beneficial to the in- 
dustry. the government officials will trust the staff 
sufficiently to inform and consult them on matters 
which are still highly confidential, without prej- 
udice to the ultimate action of either party, but if 
there is the slightest suspicion chat the associa- 
tions staff had failed to maintain the confidential 
nature of the information imparted to it, the gov- 
ernment officials will shut up like clams and it 
will be a very long time before the association's 
staff is entrusted with inside information. . * 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the most in- 
fluential pressure groups tend to be the ones 
that are most silent. The Confederation of 
British Industries or the County Councils Assn, 
or the Trades Union Congress usually achieve 
their results by consultation and discussion 
with the civil servants and Ministers Bodies 
like the C N.D , however, since they have no 
"foot in the door,” must resort to public clamor 
Nearly always, the noisier an incerest group, 
the less effective it is' 


THE VALUE 
OF PRESSURE GROUPS 

In pursuing their own goals, the pres- 
sure groups actually perform several vital 
services in the functioning of British democracy. 
(1) They provide both Parliament and the ad- 

’Industnal Trade Associations (London. Allen & 
Unwin, for PEP {Political and Economic Planning}, 
1957), pp. 75-76 
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Secondly, the information on which the 
agreements have been reached, and the argu- 
ments that justify them, have been discussed 
behind closed doors, not in public hearings. 

Finally, some of the deals are so complicated 
that no single important item could be altered 
without changing the nature of the whole com- 
promise, thus forfeiting the agreement of the 
outside parties to it. The annual review of farm 
prices which takes place between the N.I-'.U. 
and the Ministry of Agriculture and the Treasury 
is of this highly complicated kind; so are such 
negotiations as have occurred between the 
Ministry of Health and the U.M.A, about a new 
Doctors Charter to redefine the status and 
conditions of doctors in the National Health 
Service; and so too are such negotiations of 
extreme delicacy as those conducted between 
the Department of Economic Affairs and the 
T.U.C. and C.B.I. over the future of the national 
prices and incomes policy. Where sucli deals 
are put before it, the House finds itself without 
a role. In the (picturesque but true) words of 
the Times' political correspondent, "The legis- 
lature is already in some danger of becoming 
more like a pianola than a pianist, mechanically 
rendering tunes composed jointly by depart- 
ments of state and whatever organized interests 
happen to be affected. Nothing better justifies 
the opening words of this chapter, which said 
that the pressure-group system ought to be re- 
garded as a second and alternative circuit of 
representation which exists side-by-side with 
the party-cww-electoral system (which is the one 
traditionally associated with the working of a 
parliamentary democracy). 

Extreme policies of the pressure groups are 
modified, finally, by the shared beliefs of the 
British community. These beliefs (one, for in- 
stance, is that it is the duty of government to 
promote full employment) are broadly held by 
a 1 sections of the nation, and pressure groups 
whose claims conflict with these deep-seated 
views will invariably be thwarted in their goals. 
No pressure group can afford to argue that its 


policy is "good for the trade." It must show that 
it is "good for the country," for most Britons 
believe there is a "public interest" that must be 
respected, and feel a sense of outrage when it is 
not. In his essay, hi England, Your England. 
George Orwell, that pitiless but discerningcrific, 
pointed out the essence of this characteristic. 

Here one comes upon an all-important English 
trait: the respect for constitutionalism and legal- 
ity, the belief in "the law" as something above the 
State and above the individual, something which 
is cruel and stupid, of course, but at any rate, in- 
corruptible. . . . Tlie totalitarians’ notion that 
there is no such thing as lass - , there is only power, 
has never taken root. 3 


BIG BUSINESS IN POLITICS 

Some observers, while agreeing that the 
producers' organizations are more influential 
than other groups in Britain, would go on to 
argue that those representing business are far 
more influential than those representing labor. 
One common complaint is that the business 
groups claim to be non-political but really do, 
in fact, enter the arena of political controversy. 
What about this issue of political participation? 
Who is "political" and who "nonpoliticaf in 
British public life? 

The only bodies that belong organically to a 
political party and that contribute to its policy- 
making are those 79 individual Trade Un- 
ions that are affiliated with the Labour Party, 
and the co-operative societies that are affiliated 
with the Co-operative Party. Outside these, no 
particular groups belong to, or participate for- 
mally in, the policy-making of any political 
party. In this respect, the Confederation of 
British Industries and the Institute of Directors 
are in exactly the same position as the T.U.C. 
The T.U.C. is not affiliated with the Labour 
Party and has made it quite plain in public pro- 
nouncements that it does not regard itself as 

3 George Orwell , Sclicttd Essays (London: Penguin, 1957)- 
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a politically motivated body. Nevertheless, it 
does discuss matters of public controversy, it 
undoubtedly espouses the cause of nationaliza- 
tion and social welfare benefits, and it advises 
its members to vote Labour. Yet strictly speak- 
ing, since it is not party affiliated, it is m exactly 
the same position as any business group. 

The term “political” can also be used to 
mean that a particular group is habitually 
aligned with one party or another. The business 
groups certainly tend to be aligned, through 
personal connections, with the Conservative 
Party. Yet the groups representing the owners 
or entrepreneurs in a particular industry some- 
times make common cause with the Trade Un- 
ions representing the workers in that industry. 
They form a faction by banding together against 
the rest of the sectors of the economy The 
most recent examples of this, having political 
repercussions, occurred in the aircraft industry 
in 1964-65, when the new Labour Govern- 
ment cancelled the TSR-2 airplane, and in the 
automobile industry in 1966, when the govern- 
ment clamped its economic "squeeze" on con- 
sumer credit 

A more serious criticism is that “business," 
through its wealth, has an unfair advantage in 
industry and politics. Business groups and cer- 
tain publicity organizations they support (such 
as the "Aims of Industry" or the “Economic 
League") do. indisputably, spend much more 
than labor organizations But the effect of such 
expenditure is grotesquely overrated Certain 
bodies like the NUT have had much success 
with successive post-war governments, but have 
done little spending to achieve it. The medium 
open to the capitalist groups is limited to the 
press, for neither radio nor television is avail- 
able for political purposes in Britain. And, 
since these latter, more influential media are 
barred from presenting political advertising. 
Britain is assured that those with the longest 
purse do not invariably win. 

In any case, it is doubtful whether radio and 
television would tip the balance In 1959. 


Messrs Trenamen and McQuail studied the 
effects of the mass media on the 1959 General 
Election. It was currently believed that it was 
possible to “sell political policies as one would 
sell soap.” Their study demonstrated tlm this 
was precisely what was not possible. Personal 
political prejudices create a barrier, and are of 
such a nature that the individual selects what he 
wants to select. The only appreciable effect of 
the mass media was to reinforce or to crystal- 
lize political attitudes, not to alter them 
As to the effects of prtst advertising, it is 
possible to be more categorical still, for the 
massive campaign against steel nationalization 
in 1965-6-1, the pre-election year, constitutes a 
case study. During this period the steel compa- 
nies and a public-relations agency, acting in the 
same tnteresr, spent the massive sum of £1 Vi 
million to persuade electors not to support the 
nationalization of steel as the Labour Party 
made it clear it intended to do The British 
Institute of Public Opinion asked a standard 
set of questions on nationalization at regular 
six-momh intervals for the whole of the two 
years preceding this election, and the results 
are as shown in Table 3 - 1 

It will be noticed that the mammoth expend- 
iture not only failed to dissuade the public, it 
ended wuh more people favoring nationaliza 
non than at ihe beginning of ihe campaign' 
Although business groups and firms are eco- 
nomically very powerful (employers and man- 
agers by-and large direct the strategy of mJus- 
cry in the country), labor 11 nor without the 
influence of power It has weapons it can anj 
does use— and. as a last resort, it can go on 
itrilc Industrial rr enimtc power, therefore, rests 
on both sides of the economic fence 

The charge that business, and business alone, 
rs politically powerful it a "power elite” theory 
(according to which power resides in the hands 
of a small, close knit clique) True, the capital- 
ist groups were politically significant between 
1951 and 1964. but that w-« only to be expected 
because they were aligned with the Con 
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servative Party, which was in power. This align- 
ment was the result, and not the cause, of the 
popular verdict rendered at the General Elections. 
Nevertheless, Left-wing critics tirelessly re- 
peated that there was an improperly close per- 
sonal link between the Conservative Party, in- 
cluding the Conservative Ministers who formed 
the government, and outside business interests. 
They even complained about business influence 
in government during 19-15-51, when not the 
Conservatives, but Labour was in power, and 
there was an organic bond of sorts between the 
Labour Party, the Labour Government, and the 
Trade Unions and Co-operatives. And, true to 
tradition (if not to habit), they still objected in 
the same vein when Labour was returned to 
govern in 1964 (having suffered a 13-year lapse 
from power). 

The fact of course is that the influence of 
business on even Conservative governments is 
not absolute, but conditional. It is qualified by 
the voting power of the working class, for the 
Conservative Party has to keep the support of 
some 7 million working-class voters (including 
about IV 2 million Trade Unionists) in order 
to stay in power. 


Because of the inherent "veto” power of 
business and labor groups — their power, by 
noncooperation, to thwart the government 
— these groups always exercise some influence 
over the government of the day. Generally 
speaking, labor does have more influence with a 
Labour government, and business with a Con- 
servative government, but neither frame the 
policy of the government, but only qualify it- 
We repeat: neither business nor labor groups 
can impose policies on the government that 
would not be tolerated by the electorate. The 
parties must "sell" their programs to the peo- 
ple, and thus what they can adopt from their 
pressure groups is always qualified by this cen- 
tral feature of British politics. 

The influence of business or of labor waxes 
and wanes according to the complexion of the 
government, and this is decided by the elector- 
ate. If business is influential with a Conserva- 
tive government, or if the unions are influential 
with a Labour government, it is so by the ver- 
dict of a free election. And it is the parties, not 
the pressure groups, that mobilize the electors, 
fight the election, and organize the House o 
Commons. To these we must now turn. 



IV 


Political Parties 
and Elections 


The two major parties in Britain are both highly 
disciplined, and they both enjoy a hard core of 
electoral support that since 1945 has never 
sunk below 40% of the total electoral vote. The 
candidates of both parties must agree to support 
their party's platform, and they must be accepted 
by their party headquarters if they are to enjoy 
the help of the national party machine at elec- 
tion time— and without it they are most unlikely 
to win In the House of Commons, the party 
members act, for the most part, with iron 
discipline, abstention from voting with the 
party is not common, and cross-voting is almost 
unknown. 

The two-party system is the key to under- 
standing the present operation of the British 
government This system is responsible for the 
following factors - 

1. The near-certainty that one party or the 
other will be returned with a clear and working 
majority in Parliament 

2. The formation of a Cabmer drawn from the 
majority party 

3. The stability of the Cabinet, since its party 
majority is disciplined 

4. The assurance that the Cabinet can last out 
the full term of Parliament's life 

5. The unambiguous responsibility of the 
Cabinet for all that has happened during its pe- 
riod of office 

<5. The presentation to the electorate of a clear 
choice between the Government party, running 
on its performance, and the Opposition party, 
running on its promise 

The importance of the two party system in 
British government cannot be overstressed 
British government is government by the Cab- 
inet The Houses of Parliament act as a check- 
ing and controlling force, but the directing and 
energizing element is trie Cabinet, writcri ts 
collectively responsible for its policy to Parlia- 
ment, and beyond Parliament to the people. 
This collective responsibility for policy is 
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based on the monolithic nature of the party 
majority that supports it. Jn France, until the 
coming of the Fifth Republic, the Cabinet was 
never really a collective unit (although the 
Constitutions of the Third and Fourth Repub- 
lics said that it had to behave like one) because 
its parliamentary support fluctuated. If Cabinets 
in Britain were regularly overthrown by tem- 
porary combinations of various parliamentary 
groups, as indeed they were between 1851 and 
1 868, the legislature would, in effect, formulate 
policy. Legislative initiative would prevail and 
not, as at present, Cabinet initiative. Such was 
the character of the French parliamentary sys- 
tem under the Third and Fourth Republics. 
And such was the character of British govern- 
ment in 1923-24 and in 1929-31, when mi- 
nority Labour Cabinets held office and were 
liable at any time to be defeated by a combi- 
nation of their Conservative and Liberal oppo- 
nents. The short lives of those two Cabinets, 
compared with the usual duration of some 
four-and-a-half years, tell their own story. 

THE HISTORY 
OF THE PARTIES 

Today the two main parties are the 
Conservative and Labour Parties. The Liberal 
Party is a remnant left over from earlier days of 
power and responsibility. The strength of the 
Communist Party is negligible. 

1 688- 1830: Whigs and T o vies 

The parties really began just before the 
Revolution of 1688, although some trace them 
back past the Restoration of 1660 and into the 
time when the conflict was King versus Parlia- 
ment (1640-60). 

The whole period 1688-1830 was domi- 
nated by these two factions, or alliances: the 
Whigs and the Tories. The backbone of the 
j Whigs was the family connection of the great 


landed magnates, who formed a veritable oli- 
garch)'. Their allies among the humbler folk, 
which gave them a national backing, were the 
Protestant sects (known as Nonconformists) who 
were outside of and opposed to the established 
Church of England, together with the traders, 
and the commercial interests who had recently 
backed the newly-founded central Bank of Eng- 
land. The Tories |_were mostly drawn from the 
lessee landholders (squires), and were closely 
allied with the Church of England. For some 
time after 1714, when the Whigs engineered 
the accession of the German King of Hanover 
(George I) to the throne instead of the son of 
the last Stuart King, James 11, whom the Tories 
had tried to bring back, the Tories were tainted 
with a suspicion of treason to the dynasty. After 
1 760, George III turned out his Whig Ministers 
and installed the Tories. With three brief inter- 
vals, they governed Britain from 1760 to 1 830- 

'•/' 'm0 -1846 

The Tory majority in the Commons 
dissolved in 1830, and, amid widespread popu- 
lar excitement, which later turned into agitation 
and rioting, the Whig aristocracy formed a Cab- 
inet pledged to reform the corrupt electoral 
system that had permitted the Tories to per- 
petuate their power between 1760 and 1830. 
With the Reform Bill of 1832, the modern his- 
tory of the parties begins, as we have seen. First, 
the Whigs were in power (1830 -41), then the 
Tories, who began to call themselves Conserv- 
atives. The Whigs, supported by the M.P. s from 
Ireland and by Left-wing radicals, were the 
party of non-conformity, of commerce, and ot 
the new industry. The Tories stood for the 
Church of England aftd for the agricultural in- 
terests, but "Si r Robert Peel, the Tory Prime 
Minister in 1841, began to move hi s party 
cl oser to th e manufacturers. l n~T 84 6, however, 
his Conservative government split intotwo 
factions when he decided to bow to theTree- 
/ "trade views of the manufacturers and repeal the 
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protective duties on corn. One band consisted 
of his own devoted followers ( notably William 
Gladstone), and the other of a rabble of inar- 
ticulate squires led by the y oung Jewish-bo rn 
Benjamin Disrae li 

1846-1868 

The split ushered in a period of pre- 
dominantly Whig ru le, to which the Peelites 
after Peel’s death in 1851 tended more and 
more to adhere. T he amalgam of Whigs and 
Peelites and radicalsgra d ually became know n 
as the Libera ls The Tories slowly gathered 
strength and soon abandoned protectionism, 
but in other respects their devotion to the An- 
glican Church and to the land remained as be- 
fore, while the Liberals increasingly depended 
on nonconformity, industry, and commerce. 
This was primarily a period of three- or even 
four-party rule Whigs, Peelites, Radicals, and 
the Irish formed a rather loose alliance, with 
the Conservatives in opposition. The period 
ended with both main parties espousing a new 
Reform Act (1867). By enfranchising the arti- 
san class of the towns, and expanding the elec- 
torate from 1 million to 2 Vs million people, 
the Act broke the political deadlock. The par- 
ties had to find new and popular issues to attract 
the new electors, and they also had to organize 
them. Contemporary party structure may be said 
to have begun with the election of 1 868. 

1 868-1 886 

^Liberal and Conservative 

This period was the heyday of Glad- 
scone, the Liberal leader, and Disraeli, who led 
the Conservatives Governments were stable 
and long lived, strengthened as they were by 
somewhat more disciplined majorities. Of the 
two parties, the Liberals were the less homoge- 
neous When Mr Joseph Cha mberlai n and bis 
Rad icals iQined the party on its extreme left, 
they alienated the old Whig ari stocrats and left 


Mr Gladstone with the job of healing the 
breach in the party. 

The rise of Irish nationalism, led by Char les 
Parnel l, provoked a catastrophic shift in party 
alig nme nts. Parnell removed his Irish Party 
from association with the Liberals and made it 
an independent force. In 1886, Gladstone de- 
cided to introduce a Home Rule bill fo r Ire- 
land, which had the effect of driving both his 
Le ft wing (the Chamberlain Radicals) and Right 
wing (the old Whigs) out of the party, to the 
other side of the Hou se. This brought his gov- 
ernment down and ushered in a period of "Un- 
ipnist " rule. " Unionis t" denoted the supporters 
of the Act of Union of Ireland and Great 
Britain (passed in 1800), who were thus oppo- 
nents of Home Rule. The group comprised 
both the original C onser vatives plus the refu- 
gees from the Liberal Party. Gradually these 
groups merged into the "Conservative and Un- 
ionist Party,” which is the official title of the 
Con servative Pa rty today. 

1886-1915 

The Liberals stood for Irish Home 
Rule, for free trade, and, increasingly, for the 
trade unions. The Conservatives became the 
party of Union with Ireland, of imperialism, 
and, increasingly, of high tariffs The Conserva- 
tives dominated politics until 1906 , when they 
were badly defeated by the Libera ls, who ruled 
from 1906 to 1915. 

Meanwhile, however, the trade unions had 
begun to break away from their dependence on 
the Liberal Party. In 1 900, some of them formed 
the Labour Representation Committee, with the 
object of attaining independent working-class 
representation in the House of Commons This 
move succeeded in forcing the Liberals to nego- 
tiate a number of electoral deals with the Labour 
Committee. In 1906, 29 Labour MP.’s were 
elected, and the Lab our Representation Com- 
mi ttee changed i ts name to the Labour Party. 
Thus a third party was born. After the first 1910 
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election, the Liberal Party commanded a major- 
ity of the House only with the support of Labour 
and the Irish (who had, since Parnell’s death,! 
returned to their alignment with the Liberals).' 

1915-1922 

World War I brought the Liberals and 
the Conservatives together in an uneasy coali- 
tion in 1915. The Coalition fought and won the 
“ khaki" e lection (1918), but the Liberal Prime 
Minister, David Lloyd George, in his electoral 
arangements with his . Conservative allies, de- 
cided not to endorse a number of Liberal can- 
didates among them the leader of the Liberal 
Party and former Prime Minister, Herbert As- 
quith. This maneuver widened a split in the 
Liberal Party which had opened during the war, 
one group being led by Lloyd George, the other 
by Asquith. In 1922, the Conservative back- 
benchers decided to quit the Coalition and fight 
the next General Election of their own (Fig. 
4-1). Lloyd George, having no majority be- 
hind him, resigned. Parliament was dissolved, 
and a General Election took place. 

1922- 1940 

Contesting the election as a divided 
party, the Liberals lost so heavily that the new 
Labour Party emerged as the second largest 
party and supplanted the Liberals as the official 
Opposition. The Conservatives won and formed 
the new government. In the 1923 election, the 
Conservatives lost their absolute majority and 
were defeated in the House. The King called 
on Labour leader Ramsey MacDonald to form a 
Cabinet. Since this first Labour government was 
a minority one that rested on tacit Liberal sup- 
port, when this support was withdrawn in 1924 
the Labour government was defeated in the 
House, and the Prime Minister, getting the 
Kings consent for a dissolution of Parliament, 
called for a General Election. The Conserva- 
tives were returned with an absolute majority; 
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the Labour Party lost some seats; but the Liber- 
als sank from 1 59 seats to 40. Its annihilation 
as a major political force dates from 1924. 

In 1929, Labour came back as the largest of 
the three parties and formed the second (mi- 
nority) Labour government. Caught almost im- 
mediately in the Great Depression, the govern- 
ment foundered in 1931, and another coalition 
of Conservatives and Liberals, and a few Labour 
Members, called the National Government, was 
formed, with Ramsey MacDonald as Prune 
Minister. Some Labour and half the Liberals 
left in 1932 when the Conservative-dominated 
Cabinet decided to introduce protective tariffs 
From then on, the so-called National Govern- 
ment was really the Conservative Party espe- 
cially after 1935, when MacDonald quit the 
Prime Ministership, and the Prime Ministers 
were Conservatives. 

1940-1945 

The disastrous handling of the begin- 
ning of World War II by Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain led to a much-reduced vote 
in the House in 1940, a demonstration of hos- 
tility that forced him to resign and make way 
for Winston Churchill, who presided over a 
Coalition government of Conservatives, Labour, 
and Liberals, until the end of the war. 

1945-1960 

Labour was returned in 1945 with an 
enormous majority (see Table 4-1). In the 
1950 election, however, the Conservatives 
staged a powerful revival, and the Labour Party 
had an absolute majority of only six seats. Never- 
theless, it managed to endure for 18 months. 

In the election of 1951, although it polled 
more popular votes than the Conservatives, it 
was defeated, and the Conservatives ended up 
with an absolute majority of 16 seats. Despite 
this slender majority, they maintained office 
and soon began to gather strength, a develop- 


ment that was much assisted by the division in 
Labour ranks, between the bulk of the party led 
by Clement Attlee (the former Prime Minister) 
and the rebellious Left wmg led by the late 
Aneurin Bevan. In 1955, Churchill resigned the 
Premiership to Anthony Eden In the election 
of 1955, the Conservatives triumphed again, 
their majority rising to 61 , a good working ma- 
jority. In January, 1957, Eden resigned and 
Harold Macmillan became Prime Minister in 
his place. In the election of 1 959, the Conserv- 
atives di d what no party since 1832 had ever 
done w on three elections in a row This time 
they increased their majority to 101 . 

From 1961, however, the Conservatives be- 
came increasingly unpopular, the voters at first 
showing their discontent by voting Liberal in 
bye-elections From 1 963 onwards, the Labour 
Party became the main beneficiary of voters’ 
approval, and in October, 1964, led by Harold 
Wilson, it narrowly won the election, with 317 
seats to the Conservatives’ 304 and the Liberals’ 

9 Its overall majority was only four Clearly, 
another election could not be long delayed 
Seizing a moment when the opinion polls fa- 
vored him. Prime Minister Wilson dissolved 
Parliament in March, 1966, and was returned 
with the large majority of 363 seats to the Con- 
servatives' 253, the Liberals’ 12, and two oth- 
ers— an absolute majority of 96 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 

The Conservative Party can trace its 
pedigree back to the seventeenth century. 
Deeply conscious of its long heritage, the party 
regards itself as a national institution, yet it is 
remarkably skilful in adapting itself to new 
political conditions The Whigs' Reform Act of 
1832 appeared to have destroyed forever the 
basis of its electoral support, but within two 
years a Conservative government was in office 
again, and within nine years the party had 
overwhelmingly defeated its Whig rivals at the 
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TABLE 4-1 . . ' 

British General Elections since 194!) V 
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9,577,667 
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48.3% 
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9.1% 
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1950 

34,269,764 

28,769,477 

84.0 

12,101,983 

43.5 

13,295,736 

46.4 
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9.1 
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1951 

34,645,573 

28,595,668 

82.5 

13,717,538 

48.0 

1 3,948,605 

48.8 
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2.5 
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1955 

34,858,263 
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76.8 

13,286,5 64 
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12,404,970 

46.4 
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2.7 
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1959 
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78.7 
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43.4 
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44.1 
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11.2 
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1966 

35,964,684 

27,263,606 

75.8 
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41.9 

13,064,951 

47.9 

2,327,533 

8.5 
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polls. Shatteringly defeated in 1945 by the La- 
bour Party, it drew almost level by 1950, and 
governed the country for 13 years, from the 
[General Election of 1951 until that of October, 
*1964. 

The party has the advantage of broad support 
from all classes of society— rich and poor, 
dustmen and duchesses — and its empirical ap- 
proach to politics has enabled it to appeal to ail 
these classes at once. Historically, the party still 
is associated with the Crown and the aristoc- 
racy, and also (though this is of minor impor- 
tance today) the Church of England. Again, it 
used once to be the party of imperial expansion, 
and still is the party of national self-assertion 
and s elf-in terest. It continues to be associated 
with the landed interest; but it is pre-eminently 
the business man’s own party. And at the same 
time it is the party of paternalistic concern for 
the lower middle class and the working class, 
and it is remarkably adept at altering the 
emphases of its tradition to catch the moods 
of the moment. Its principles are broad, its 
tactics highly pragmatic. 

The Conservative party was swept away at 
the polls in 1945, but made a remarkable re- 
covery. Thrown back upon itself, it reorganized 
its structure, re-examined its principles, and 
came up with a program that created the 
impression of a progressive party and appealed 
particularly to "the rising working-class” that is 


in a hurry to “get on in the world.” This for- 
mula enabled it to win three successive elec 
tions. Out of power since 1964, it is again 
reorganizing and examining itself. 


“Ideology'’ 

Conservatives are not guided by ideol 
ogy but by a set of traditional at titudes, and by 
principles that are highl y ela stic. In any P re 
dominantly two-party system, such as exists m 
Britain today, each of the two main parties is 
bound to be so comprehensive that it includes a 
wide spectrum of individual interpretations o 
these broad basic principles and attitudes, an 
so it is with the Conservative Party. Few Con 
servatives profess complete laissez fa ire, u 
none fa vor a fully-planned econ omy. Few if an Y 
nowadays regard war with equanimity, but none 
are pacifi sts. Few wish to dismantle the we are 
state, but none wish to get rid of voluntary 
service and private self-help. Few openly a vo 
cate “pri vilege and p roperty," but none an 
egalitarians. The bulk of the party takes a 

midway between the leveling, social izing, an 

pacifists pressures arising out of the y r,tl 
class structure and politically expressed by f 
Labour Party, and the defense of the existm 
social order. There is and in the past there a^ 
ways has been tension inside the party betwe 
its “ultras” and its moderates, and there is 
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day Except for the period 1906-14, the mod- 
erates have won But both wings can and do 
co-exist within the very broad traditional prin- 
ciples of this historic party, as a glance at these 
reveals 

The core of Conservative belief is the u nity 
of t he natio n. To Conservatives, social classes 
are both necessary and natural, given the dif- 
fering abilities of men, but these classes ought 
not to be founded on the accidents of wealth or 
birth, but on ability To (his end, they seek an 
equal opportunity for all to move forward and 
upward They are— and never more so than to- 
day, when the titled aristocracy have quite lost 
their hold on national admiration— the Merito- 
crat u Party The classes, founded on quality, 
are, in their view, essential organs of the nation 
that transcend all personal differences Hence 
they deplore appeals to class warfare, which 
(hey consider a wanton attack on national unity, 
and they challenge the assumption that there 
is a basic enmity between employer and em- 
ployed, holding that both are partners in in- 
dustry They accuse the Labour Party of fa- 
voring one class ab ove all others They 
themselves claim - that they are the party of all 
classes, of'thc whole nation 

According to the Conservative point of view, 
the development of character is founded on the 
individu al's freedom to choose The wider the 
choice, the greater the development of self- 
reliance. From their preference for voluntary 
effort over public assistance stems their insist- 
ence on free enterprise in industry, their hos- 
tility to nationalization, their defense of the 
profi t mot ive, and their advocacy of indirect 
rath er than direct ta xation, the latter in their 
eyes reducing individual incentive Favoring 
giving local authorities responsibility wherever 
they can be substituted for the central govern 
ment, the Conservatives tried to decentralize 
the nationalized industries and to introduce 
competition from the outside wherever possi- 
ble. Their slogan, "a property gwning democ- 
racy,” reflects their faith that private property is 


both a safeguard of the individual's independ- 
ence and an incentive to his personal effort. 

This is not to deny the state any part in the 
conduct of industry Conservatives will even 
nationalize an industry if they think the facts 
warrant lt-eg, the publicly-owned B.B.C 
(1927) and the Central Electricity Board (1926) 
were both Conservative creations But they 
bitterly opposed any further nationalization 
after 1951, especially of the steel industry On 
the whole, they maintain that detailed physical 
controls encumber rather than help the econ- 
omy And they feel that the state ought certainly 
to prevent monopolies and restrictive prac- 
tices, to safeguard individuals and firms against 
calamitous occupational risks, and to act to en- 
sure full employment and the proper geograph- 
ical distribution of industry Lastly, nothing 1 
in the Conservative tradition bars them from 
providing social welfare services In the nine 
teenth century, the Conservatives championed 
the Factory Acts and workmen's compensation 
for injuries However, they believe such serv- 
ices must be a “springboard rather than a sofa," 
a “ladder rather than a net.” 

In foreign affairs, the Conservative party is as 
c ool towards the U N. as circumstances will 
permit. It regards this world body as ancillary 
toT not a substitute for, a policy of national 
strength, military preparedness, and defensive 
alliances. The Conservatives used to be the ad- 
vocates of Empire and imperialist expansion 
— yet during their 13 years in office they con- 
ceded independence to the colonies even faster 
than did the Labour governments of 1945-51 
Since the former Empire has been liquidated, 
and since the Commonwealth has to an over- 
whelming extent become an association of 
former dependencies largely inhabited by col- 
ored peoples, the mass of the party has become 
increasingly disenchanted with overseas pos- 
sessions Instead, it has turned towards the Euro- 
pean Economic Community as a realistic means 
of maintaining Britain's economic and diplo- 
matic power In 1961 the Macmillan govern- 
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ment opened negotiations to join the E.E.C. and, 
although these failed (owing ro General de 
Gaulle's veto in early 1963), the party, remains 
quite firmly committed under its Leader, Edward 
Heath, to accession to Europe. Though this is 
not to the taste of a few traditionalists, it com- 
mands the overwhelming assent of the Annual 
Conferences and the bulk of the membership. 

At home, the Conservatives accept the state's 
duty to provide full employment and to exer- 
cise a general regulation of the economy in the 
public interest. They have accepted the duty to 
provide social services, also, but differ with the 
Labour Party over the mode of administering 
them. These services are still largely based on 
the Labour reorganization of 1945-31, and 
provide for a flat rate of benefit for each recipi- 
ent. Conservatives regard this as wasteful of the 
limited resources available, and would prefer to 
vary the payments to each individual by some 
test of personal need. 

In industrial matters, the Conservative gov- 
ernments of 1951 -64 abolished Labour's 
physical controls on prices and output, dena- 
tionalized the steel and trucking industries, and 
encouraged competition from the outside 
against nationalized industries wherever possi- 
ble— as, for instance, in the television and in 
the air transportation industries. They broke up 
price-fixing in industry with the Restrictive 
Practices Act of 1956, and challenged, by means 
of the Resale Price Maintenance Act of 1964, 
the right of manufacturers to fix prices for their 
retail products. Reluctant to act against the 
trade unions while in office, since 1964 they 
have demanded that the courts offer individual 
members some protection against their unions, 
and that steps be taken to abolish restrictive 
union practices in industry. This is not the same 
thing as demanding an end to the unions. To 
the contrary: the Conservatives oppose the La- 
bour government’s efforts to take collective 
bargaining over wages and conditions out of the 
hands of employers and trade unions and im- 
pose their own settlements. 


The quest for incentive and opportunity, the 
stress on rewarding ability, is also to be seen in 
the party’s educational policy. Unlike the La- 
bour Party, which is taking steps to curtail or 
even destroy the "direct-grant" schools, the 
Conservative Party wants to have more of these. 
Against a great wash of intellectual opinion and 
the professed actions of the Labour govern- 
ment, it equivocates over “comprehensive 
neighborhood schools, and favors the policy of 
sending the ablest children to the grammar 
schools where, it holds, they will "get on” faster 
and better. These rival policies in education 
Uvell point up the differences between the two 
parties on the meaning of "equality," and illus- 
trate what Conservatives mean when they talk 
of the "opportunity state." 


Structure 

The organization of the Conservative 
Party reflects its historical development and is 
tighter than a superficial look would suggest. 
The party is composed of three different organ- 
izations (Fig. 4-2). T fie fir st is the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Assns. A 
federation of fhe constituency parties, it was 
established in 1§67 and was re-shaped between 
1 884 and I 886. The se cond co mponent is the 
party in the Houses of Parliament, the Parha 
mentary Party, an autonomous body. The thtr 
is the Central Office, which was formed in 1 87 
as the secretariat of the Leader of the party, a 
role it has retained. 

The National Union, as the name suggests, is 
a union of the constituency associations; there 
is one association for every constituency (elec 
toral district). Its governing body, the Centra 
Council, consists of 3,600 persons and meets 

once a year, in a sort of annual semi-conference. 
This Central Council has an Executive Com 
mittee of 150 persons, which meets every two 
months, but is so unwieldy that the Genera 
Purposes Committee of 56 persons, wh> c 
meets frequently, makes most of the executive 
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decisions The most important duty of the Gen 
eral Purposes Committee, perhaps, is to com- 
pile the agenda for the annual meeting of the 
Central Council of the Conference and of the 
National Union. 

But it would be naive to think that the Un- 
ion is run just by its Council or its Executive 
Committee or its General Purposes Committee, 
for a number of advisory committees help the 
Union to chart policy the Women s, the Young 
Conservatives’, the Trade Unionists', and those 
of the Local Government, and the Political 
Education and Publicity Committees Among 
the advisory bodies that are not responsible to 
the Union, the most important are the Advisory 
Committee on Policy, the Central Board of 
Finance, and the Advisory Committee on Can- 
didates. In theory, no candidate may be en- 
dorsed by a constituency association until this 


Committee is satisfied as to the candidate's 
personal character, party loyalty, past record 
and experience, political knowledge, speaking 
ability, and financial integrity. In practice, con- 
stituency parlies enjoy extremely wide latitude 
More significantly, the committee maintains a 
list of approved candidates that is available to 
the constituency organizations The effective 
decisions on candidates are in practice largely 
in the hands of one of the Vice-Chairmen of the 
party organization, who reports to this Com 
mittee This Vice-Chairman is especially 
responsible, in the Central Office, for the can- 
didates' file He is appointed by and responsible 
to the Leader, but by tradition is a respected 
backbencher of the Parliamentary Party. 

THE CONSTITUENCY ASSOCIATIONS In 
both the Conservative and the Labour Parties, 
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these associations are a vital element and. in- 
deed, play a significant role in the political life 
of the country. The functions laid down for 
them in the Conservative Party's Model Rules 
show why: the associations are expected to pro- 
vide an efficient organization for the Conserva- 
tive Party in each constituency: to spread 
knowledge of the party's principles and policy; 
to promote the interests of the party in the 
constituency; to support, in local government 
elections, those candidates for the council cho- 
sen by the party; and to watch over the revision 
of the constituency register of voters. 

The constituency party also has the impor- 
tant function of choosing the parliamentary 
candidate. The executive committee of the con- 
stituency association appoints a selection com- 
mittee. Before a candidate is recommended for 
adoption, his name must he submitted to the 
National Union Standing Advisory Committee 
on Candidates, but it is extremely rare for this 
to withhold approval. Nevertheless, the proce- 
dure ensures that the people who are permitted 
to stand as candidates (and this is trite also in 
the Labour Party) are "seeded" — that is, they 
have already pledged themselves to support the 
party's policy and its election manifesto. 

Since 1950, the constituency's selection com- 
mittee has been forbidden to ask intending 
candidates for financial contributions, and a 
maximum scale for these is laid down. The 
most a candidate may contribute to the general 
running expenses of the association is £25 per 
year, and the most to the association's election- 
fighting fund also is £25; so £50 in all. When 
contesting the seat, however, he may also 
be asked to contribute £1 00 for “personal ex- 
penses.” Nevertheless, the local associations 
have been just as keen as before to pick their 
candidates from the higher professions and from 
business rather than from the working class, 
and have continued to prefer candidates with 
a public-school and Oxford or Cambridge 
education. The most marked effect of the re- 
form has been its encouragement to young men 


to come forward in much larger numbers than 
before. 


Till: 1.1: A 1M-K AND Till; O-NTHAL OF- 
I : lt;r;. The Leader of the party is the nominee 
of the Parliamentary Party and. once chosen, 
falls heir to the Central Office. Me appoints the 
Chairman of the party organization and (since 
1961) its full-time Deputy Chairman, who is 
also Secretary to the " shadow cabin et''; 1 its two 

vice-chairmen; and the treasurers, chairman, and 

vice-chairman of the Policy Committee. The 
Centra! Office, which is virtually his personal 
secretariat, consists of several sections which 
handle constituency organization and finance, 
publicity and propaganda, and speakers. The 
Central Office also includes (since 1965) the 
Conservative Political Center— a propaganda 
and education organization — and the highly 
influent ial Research Department. The Central 
Office appoints the regional officials of the 
party, and these (the Regional Agent, the Re- 
gional Women's Organizer, and so forth) repre- 
sent the Central Office in the constituencies. 
Constituency associations appoint their own 
election agents and officials, who are Central 
Office-trained and have direct access to head- 
quarters in London but are encouraged to deal 
with the regional staff as much as possible. 

The Central Office must therefore be re- 
garded as a national organization of highly- 
skilled professional partisans. Their duty is to 
assist the party leadership in the formulation o 
policy, to carry out decisions, and to act as an 
intelligence network, advising the constituency 
associations on the view's of the leadership, an 
in turn advising the leadership on the outlook, 
morale, and preparedness of the voluntar) 
workers in the constituencies. This party ma 
chine is kept in an advanced state of readiness at 
all times. Local elections and constant bye 
elections keep it on the alert, and every defeat 
provokes a reassessment of the party's prepare 

( 'A "shadow cabinet" consists of those men like!) * 
serve as Ministers if the party were to form a govern me 
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ness for the object of the entire enterprise - to 
fight and win the next General Election. 


THE CONFERENCE The National Union 
and us associated organs, and the Leader and his 
headquarters, meet together at the Annual 
Conference. Each constituency association is 
entitled to send seven persons, irrespective of 
its size (unlike the Labour Party, wherein rep- 
resentation is proportionate to membership). 
Furthermore, the persons sent are representa- 
tives, not (as in the Labour Party) mandated 
delegates. In addition, the Parliamentary Party, 
the official candidates, election agents, and cer- 
tain members of the Central Office, also attend 
About 6,000 are entitled to attend, but only 
about 4,500 turn up- still too many for effec- 
tive policy-making. This group is by no means 
the supreme policy-making body of the party, 
in its advisory capacity, it can pass resolutions, 
but they are not binding They are “conveyed 
to the Leader (as the phrase goes), and if he 
does not want to adopt them, he need not, for 
the party's rules clearly state that policy is the 
responsibility of the Leader. Mr Heath has up- 
graded the importance of the Conference by 
attending all its sessions. Previously, the Leader 
came after the Conference had concluded, his 
speech being its closing feature. At best a 
sounding board, the Conference is usually Iis 
tened to by the Leader, for it would be very 
unwise of him to ignore its views altogether 


THE PARLIAMENTARY PARTY Now let US 
turn to the truer policy-making mechanism of 
the Conservative Party, the Parliamentary Party 
consisting of the Conservative Members of 
Parliament In February. 1965. the Conservative 
Party adopted a formal election procedure for 
selecting its leader (Hitherto, informal sound- 
ings” had been the custom.) This s P«’ fies 
that to win on the first ballot, the candidate 
must receive an absolute majority of the votes 
of the Conservative M.P.'s. and 1 5% more votes 
than the runner-up. If he does not, provision is 


made for a second ballot (51% of the vote suf- 
ficing), and at this point, new candidates may 
come forward. And finally, this procedure pro- 
vides for a third ballot with preferential voting 
In July, 1965, Sir Alec Douglas-Home resigned 
as leader, and in the ballot that followed, Mr. 
Heath, though obtaining an absolute majority 
of votes, was certainly not 15% ahead of his 
rival, Mr. Maudling But the latter immediately 
withdrew. 

The Leader is appointed for an indefinite 
period. There is no annual election of the 
leader, as in the Labour Party, but the Leader 
does not automatically serve for the rest of his 
life. He has to live with his party and give it 
good (i e. successful) service. If he does not, he 
is liable to face intolerable pressures that will 
force him to resign The Conservative Party can 
be very tough on its Leaders and has, in the 
past, removed many of them It got rid of Ar- 
thur Balfour before the First World War, Aus- 
ten Chamberlain immediately after it, and 
Lord Home in 1965 

The Leader has, nonetheless, formidable 
powers If he is Prime Minister he, of course, 
selects his Cabinet In Opposition, unlike his 
own Labour counterpart, he selects his own 
"shadow cabinet” He appoints his Chief Whip 
and the Junior Whips, who serve as his right- 
hand men in the House of Commons And it is 
the Leader who ultimately fixes policy. These 
powers give him a much stronger constitutional 
position vis d its the rank-and-file members of 
the Parliamentary Party, the backbenchers, 
than the Leader of the Labour Party in Op- 
position Yet this authority is by no means 
absolute It is qualified by the other party Mem- 
bers of Parliament, who are highly organized A 
full meeting of the backbenchers, called the 
“1922 Committee," convenes every Thursday 
for about an hour or more. The Chief Whip is 
always present, and reports the results of the 
meeting directly to the Prime Minister (or, 
when in Opposition, the Leader). 

In addition to the 1 922 Committee, there are 
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several specialized committees, about 30 in 
number. They have their honorary officers and 
any Member may attend, but, when the party is 
in power, Ministers are not members. In Oppo- 
sition, these bodies play an important role, for 
attached to each of them is a special Secretary 
who is a member of the Conservative Research 
Department. The Research Department pre- 
pares briefs (sometimes from information sup- 
plied by outside bodies) and passes them on to 
the appropriate backbenchers’ committee. 
When the party is in power, a different kind of 
situation tends to occur. It is then that, for in- 
stance, a Minister (say the Minister of Agricul- 
ture or the Minister of Fuel and Power) tends 
to encounter backbencher opposition on a par- 
ticular bill. The appropriate backbencher com- 
mittee might then invite him to explain to 
them his position. The Minister might have to 
decide to moderate his policy, or he might be 
able to persuade the backbenchers to come 
around to his viewpoint. 

Crucial in the organization and work of the 
Parliamentary Party are the Whips. T he Whi ps’ 
office is the party's nervous system. Through the 
Whips, theTIeadeCknows justwhat the mood of 
the party is, and he can transmit back through 
them his own reactions. He must rely on the 
Whips’ techniques of cajolery and persuasion to 
I keep the party loyal to him. 

Do not suppose that the backbenchers on the 
Conservative side are a pack of sheep, for they 
can be very touchy and very fractious, and need 
careful handling. This is true even when the 
party is in power and discipline is normally 
tighter than in Opposition, as examples from 
the last Conservative spell in office will show. 
In December, 1961, when the Government had 
agreed to meet a U.N. request for 1 ,000-pound 
bombs to supply its forces in Katanga, the 
backbenchers forced it to reverse its decision. 
On July 27, 1963, when Mr. Macmillan, the 
Prime Minister himself, was trying to justify his 
conduct in the protracted, involved, sordid Pro- 
fumo affair, and when his very continuance as 


Prime Minister was at stake, no less than 27 of 
his backbenchers refused to give him their con- 
fidence, and abstained from voting In March, 
1964, on the Second Reading of the Resale 
Price Maintenance Bill, some 20 backbenchers 
abstained, and 20 actually voted against the 
government — the most serious revolt in the 
party during its 13 years of office. And later, in 
the Committee stage, so many voted against one 
particular item that the government’s majority, 
which was nominally 100 fell to 1. 

POLITICAL ATTITUDES IN THE PARLIA- 
MENTARY PARTY. The candidates of the Con- 
servative Party fall into three main groups: 
professional men, members of miscellaneous 
occupations, and businessmen. Of those actually 
elected to the House of Commons, professional 
men and businessmen predominate. In 1966, if 
classified according to their first and hence 
formative occupation, 46% were from the 
professions, 30% were businessmen, and some 
12% were from “miscellaneous” occupations 
(mostly journalists). Farmers made up another 
11%. But this and similar reckoning grossly 
underestimates the proportion of businessmen, 
since many lawyers, in particular, have business 
interests. In addition, the party draws very 
largely from the more exclusive public schools- 
In 1966 no less than 77 of the 253 Conserva- 
tive Members came from Eton, Harrow, an 
Winchester, and 204 came from some kind o 
public school. Well over half the Parliamentary 
Parry had been to Oxford and Cambridge. In 
short, the party is composed of businessmen 
and professional people, with almost no repre 
sentation from the manual working class. 

One recent study of the Parliamentary Party 
of 1955-59 discovered a close relationship 
between the backgrounds of M.P.'s, and the 
attitudes they assumed. The age of the can i 
date and the year he entered Parliament ap 
peared to be decisive factors in his attitude to 
ward Europe and the Commonwealth. The 
younger the member and the more recently e 
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entered Parliament, the less disposed he was to 
put the needs of the Commonwealth before 
those of Europe Again, interestingly, the 
younger the candidate and the more recent his 
election, the more humane he was likely to be 
on penal matters 

Problems of the Conservative Party 

The Party has just lost two elections 
— how can it win the next? All its problems 
stem from this dilemma. 

THE DEFEAT OF 1964. In retrospect, the 
1 964 defeat is seen to be decisive despite La- 
bour's narrow majority, because the Labour 
Prime Minister could pick the date for the next 
election. He did so in March of 1 966, and the 
Labour Party won a large majority 

Why did the Conservatives lose in 1964* 
In the absence of quantitative opinion re- 
search findings, the following considerations 
are relevant. 

First, the Conservative success, 1951 -59, was 
founded on four factors. (!) Their policies of 
economic self-advancement dazzled the rising 
working-class living standards rose in the 13- 
year period 1951-64 more than in the whole 
previous half-century (2) Vactl 1 9 66, as opin- 
ion polls show. Conservatives were more de- 
termined to see their party win than Labour 
supporters were. (3) By rapidly accepting and 
expanding welfare provisions, by decolonizing, 
by trying to accede to the E.E.C , and by adopt- 
ing professional standards and public relations 
techniques in the party organization, the party 
showed itself far more adaptable than the La- 
bour Party (4) For the whole of this time up to 
1962, the Labour Party was tearing itself into 
pieces over the meaning of socialism and over 
the issue of defense, while its organization was 
inefficient and amateutish 

All these advantages slipped away after 
mid-1961, when a sterling crisis brought yet 
another cycle of business acitivity to an end and 


inaugurated the "pay pause." Intensified by the 
severe winter of 1962, this pay pause, when 
added to increasing unemployment, infuriated 
the trade unions, alienated the middle classes 
whose mortgage rates increased, and irritated 
the business community. 

Secondly, the party's famed adaptability went 
to unexpected lengths This ex-impena! party 
decolonized faster than the Labour Party had 
done, this pro-Commonwealth party sought to 
enter the European Economic Community in 
1961, this free-emerprise party m 1962 estab- 
lished the National Economic Development 
Council and tried to negotiate a national m- 
comes policy as parts of what it chose to cart 
“Conservative planning", and this on-the-whole 
traditionalist party adopted in 1 964 a slogan of 
“modernization." These new moves divided the 
party, muddling its traditional supporters and 
bewildering the electorate Conservative em- 
piricism had been carried too far, and on the 
eve of the election of 1964 the party seemed 
to be governed by no intelligible principle. 

Thirdly, the hitherto respectable party enve- 
loped itself in public scandal and discord. The 
Vassall spy case of 1962 suggested that its secu- 
rity precautions were lax, but a subsequent in- 
quiry into the matter seemed somehow to turn 
into an investigation of the press— and from' 
that point on, Mr Macmillan, the Prime Minis- 
ter, forfeited its support. Consequently, he re- 
ceived no mercy when the Profumo scandal 
broke out in 1963. (Briefly, this involved his 
Minister of War, Mr. Profumo, who was ru- 
mored to have had relations with a "moder' 
who was also having intimate relations with the 
Soviet Naval Attache.) Despite the restiveness 
of the Conservatives, Mr. Macmillan was deter- 
mined to lead his party at the next election, and 
all was set for his appearance at the Conserva- 
tive Conference in October, 1963, when he was 
struck down with illness and announced his 
intention of resigning. He was replaced by a 
peer, the Earl of Home, who became Prime 
Minister. Two prominent members of the Mac- 
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millan Cabinet, Messrs. Macleod and Powell, 
ostentatiously refused to serve under him. 

All this happened at the same time that the 
Labour Party, which from early 1963 had elected 
as its leader Mr. Harold Wilson (in succession 
to Mr. Gaitskell, who had died) was finding 
an impressive unity, and was renovating its 
organization and its public relations. Central 
Office, on the other hand, was in no position to 
formulate a distinctively Conservative policy 
until the early summer of 1964 — only a few 
months from the General Election. As its public- 
relations adviser said, "It’s tricky to adver- 
tise a product if you don’t know what that 
product is.” 

PARTY REORGANIZATION FROM 1 964. 
After its defeat in 1964, the Conservative 
Party set about reorganizing its Central Office, 
reformulating policy, and regularizing the 
leadership succession. Three main changes are 
occurring in the party organization. First, it 
has been centralized. Hitherto, the Research 
Department and the Conservative Political 
Center (publishing house and organizer of a 
study-group program) had been independent. 
Now both have been brought into the Office, 
with the significant addition that the Head of 
the Research Department has also been made 
Deputy Chairman of the Party Organization. 

The second main change in the party organi- 
zation relates to the grass roots, where the party 
has always leaned heavily on the Election 
Agents. Steps are now being taken to upgrade 
their status by regarding them as the "managing 
directors” of the local branch, while their sala- 
ries have been raised to a norm of £2,000, a 
career structure has been created, and a staff 
college is to be set up. 

The third change relates to finance. Conserv- 
atives claim that 80% of their income comes 
from small subscriptions and they are likely to 
rely more on those in the future. 

POLICY MAKING. A great deal of hard 
thinking is going on about policy. It is em- 


bodied in a document published and presented 
to the Party Conference in October, 1965, un- 
der the title Putting Britain Right Ahead. This 
Conservative statement of aims was, necessarily, 
of a general nature. It recognized at the outset 
that the economy was in trouble (due, it sug- 
gested, to Labour’s mistakes) and that little 
could be done immediately except to scrutinize 
and limit public spending, and to take anti- 
inflationary measures. But for the near future 
it sketched out an approach based on the three 
conservative principles of private incentive, 
freer enterprise, and a restoration of national 
self-confidence. More particularly, it formulated 
general plans for enhancing personal produc- 
tivity, for encouraging industry, for reforming 
labor relations, and for reshaping some of the 


welfare services. 

As to the first: incentives to the individual 
would be provided by altering the fiscal system. 
There would be less direct, and more indirect 
taxation; the Corporation and the Capital Gains 
Taxes would be amended so as to provide relie 
for small and family businesses; and the cost o 
social-security provision would be remove 
from the central exchequer and transferred to 
the employers, thus encouraging them to econ 
omize on labour. At the same time, industry 


would be assisted by a general revision of com 
pany taxation — e.g., improved methods of P 3 1 
ing subsidies. It would be induced to compete 
by further antimonopoly legislation. Admims 
trative and financial help would be made avaI 
able to small businesses. As to the nationalize 
industries, more private firms would be allowe 
to compete with them, while they themsehe s 
would be subjected to rigorous cost-anal) sis 
procedures. 

On labor relations, the document saw tvo 
problems. One was labor mobility; and to 1 ® 

prove this it suggested (1) making occupations 
pensions transferable from any one firm to 
other, and (2) better retraining facilities. e 
other problem arose from the status of 
bor unions, long a Conservative targec. 
document suggested that union rules, inclu m 
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questions on membership, discipline, the elec- 
tion of officers, and finance, should be approved 
by a Registrar, and that, on the giving of such 
approval, employers should recognize and ne- 
gotiate with the unions where a majority of the 
employees so desired For some issues, like 
dismissals, or demarcation disputes between 
rival unions, Industrial Courts should be estab- 
lished. At the same time, collective agreements, 
at least on matters of procedure, should be le- 
gally enforceable 

When the document turned to social welfare 
matters it moved cautiously It recognized for 
instance that the national health service was 
"top heavy," but at first proposed to tackle this 
only by setting up pilot schemes. It was ambiv- 
alent about school education it condemned 
both the total supplantment of grammar schools 
by comprehensives and the “11+ examination 
On housing it promised more houses to let, but 
also more houses for private purchase, it was 
prepared to retain rent control in towns where 
this was deemed necessary, certainly it opposed 
the Labour Government's "nationalization" of 
land by the Land Commission on the grounds 
that this would restrict and not increase the 
supply of building land, but it did favor a tax 
on profits from the sale of land for building 
purposes 

An apostrophe should be added. Although, 
as we have shown, most of the document dealt 
(and sometimes rather ambiguously) with do- 
mestic issues, its final pages spoke out unequi- 
vocally for entrance into the European Eco- 
nomic Community, on which it felt the wealth 
and diplomatic strength of the country would 
come to depend 

LEADERSHIP In response to demands for a 
regular procedure to select the party 'leader, it 
has been decided to let the Parliamentary Party 
do so. In July, 1965, Mr. Heath was elected 
Leader, his nearest rival was Mr. Maulding 
This appears to have settled the leadership is- 
sue for the time being But doubts in Mr. 
Heath's capacity have steadily deepened His 


rating in the polls continued to decline until in 
February, 1966, they had reached an all-time 
low for the leader of any national party only 
29% of the electorate regarded him as a “good 
leader of the Conservative Party." 

Able and resolute, with a vast capacity for 
work, Mr. Heath is, unfortunately, diminished 
by television, while his rival, Mr Wilson, is 
one of the finest television “naturals” known to 
British politics. Again, in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Heath is not usually a match for the 
Prime Minister, who for long has been regarded 
as the finest and most caustic debater in the 
House And, Mr. Heath led the party to defeat 
in 1 966 However, Mr. Heath hat held his party 
together at a very difficult time, and has wisely 
avoided a tendency to drift to the Right, a 
course that would prove embarrassing as the 
next election draws near. And, he has identified 
the major political issues— economy, Europe, 
social services — with accuracy. All in all, there 
is not the slightest evidence that any other per- 
son could have done Mr Heath’s job better, 
and some evidence that any other probably 
would have done worse. 

Mr. Heath is a new phenomenon for the 
Conservatives Under Churchill, Eden, Mac- 
millan, and Douglas-Home, the party was gov- 
erned by its patricians, from the Center Right 
Mr. Heath is not a patrician. He comes of 
middle-class parentage, his school was a gram- 
mar school, he went to Oxford on a scholarship 
Mr. Heath is the first Conservative leader to lead 
the party from the Center-Lr/f. 


THE LABOUR PARTY 

Although the Labour Party was offi- 
cially "iounbeh 'in YVUb. 'it 'nab ancetebems 'in 
such organizations as the In dependent La bour 
Party (founded in J 893 ).. the F abian Soc iety 
(founded in (ji£3), the S ocial Democ ratic Fed- 
eration (founded in 1881), in the ideals of the 
Trades Unions, whose history goes back still 
further into the nineteenth century; in the 
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Co-operative movement, founded in 1844; and 
in the working-class political tradition spanning 
the years of O wenism in the 1830’s and Char- 
tis m in the 1 840’s to the mass strikes and the 
new trade unionism of the 1880’s. It was not 
avowedly Socialist, but merely an amalgam of 
Socialist and trade-union elements; it was not a 
unitary body, but a federation of societies and 
Trades Unions which individuals could join 
only through membership in one of the compo- 
nent organizations. There was no doctrine ex- 
cept the goal of establishing a distinct Labour 
group in the House of Commons. 

The Labour Representation Committee (as it 
called itself until 1906) was transformed into a 
socialist party in 1918, with the adoption of a 
constitution that is still in effect today. Individ- 
ual members were allowed to join directly, and 
the party headquarters organized constituency 
Labour Parties that systematically covered the 
whole country. The new constitution declared 
that the object of the party was to “secure for 
the producers by hand or by brain the full fruits 
of their industry and the most equitable dis- 
tribution thereof that may be possible upon the 
basis of the common ownership of the means of 
production and the best obtainable system of 
popular administration and control of each in- 
dustry and service. . . ,” 2 This statement is 
from the famous “Clause IV” of the party’s ob- 
jectives, which we will cover later. 

Today the Labour Party governs Britain. Its 
voting support rose steadily from 1906 (except 
in the special circumstances of 1931) to 1951, 
then dropped, to rise again in 1966 (see Table 
4-2). The history of increases and decreases in 
its membership are shown in Table 4-3. 

Ideology, Image, 
and the 1966 Program 

IDEOLOGY. Although its program is 
basically Sociali stic. the Labour Party has never 

-In 1927 the words "and exchange" were added, 
following "distribution.” 


TABLE 4-2 . 

Votes Cast for Labour , 


1906 

323,195 

1910 (Jan.) 

450,969 

1910 (Dec) 

370,802 

1918 

2,370,240 

1922 

4,251,011 

1923 

4,508,504 

1924 

5,483,088 

1929 

8,389,512 

1931 

6,648,023 


1906-1966 


1935 

8,510,566 

1945 

12,149,605 

1950 

13,266,592 

1951 

13,948,605 

1955 

12,404,970 

1959 

12,215,538 

1964 

12,205,814 

1966 

13,056,951 


been the prisoner of an all-embracing Marxist 
ideology, as have some of the Socialist, parties 
of continental Europe. Many elements have 
shaped its viewpoint. At an early stage, Hynd- 
man’s Social Democratic Federation introduced 
Marxist ideas, but these were not influential. 
The Independent Labour Party was a much 
more important component, and its philosophy 
derived largely from the religious nonconform- 
ity of the working classes, embodying a dis- 
gust for the class injustices of a competitive 
society and a plea for a more just and humane 
society based on fellowship and cooperation. 
Another ingredient was introduced by the small 
but extremely influential Fabian Society, which 
favored gradualism. The Fabians wanted to 
bring industry under public ownership an 
control and to redistribute the nations weak 
so as to provide all citizens with the minimum 
requirements for a decent and civilized life. 
(Syndicalism (called, in its British form, Gui 
I Socialism) espoused workers’ control of their 
employers’ industries. At different periods m 
the party’s history, different views have been up 
permost. In the 1920’s, for instance, it was t e 
idealistic desire for fellowship and cooperative 
living; in the thirties, there was a stronger a 
vor of Marxism; and throughout the forties, t 
party laid its main stress on the need for eco 
nomic planning, of which nationalization oft e 
basic industries was an essential part. This latter 
stress, together with a zeal for social equalit). 
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TABLE 4 l 
Labour Pc 

rty Membership, 1900- 1 

Total 

960 

Indnidual 

mmbmbip* 


Social, S , 

1900 

375 *>3l 

_ 

353,070 


1905 



904,496 





1 394,402 


1913 

2,093.365 


2,053,735 


1920 

4,359,807 


4317.537 



33 73. 870 


3337/535 


1930 



2,01 1 ,484 


1935 

2377,515 

4193H 

1 91 2,924 




304,224 

2326.575 

40,464 

19-15 

3.038.697 

730324 

2,510,369 

41381 

1950 

5,920,172 

908.161 

4971,911 


1955 

6.483.994 

84 3 356 

5,605988 

34,650 

1958 

6,542,186 

888,955 

5,627,690 


1959 

6,436.986 

847526 

5,564,010 


1960 

6328330 

790,192 

5,512,688 


1965 

6,439.893 

816,765 

5/501,982 

21,146 


•In addition to tndc union mcmben listed et individual members 


are its driving forces today 

Just as the Conservative Party still contains 
Right-wing elements who believe in British 
imperial supremacy, so the Labour Party con- 
tains a very small Left-wing faction that main- 
tains a strong attachment to Orthodox Marx- 
ism. This group believes in the class strug- 
gle of the workers against the capitalists. It 
wants to remove the capitalistic order alto- 
gether by placing the whole economy under 
public ownership, and in foreign affairs it advo- 
cates the unilateral renunciation of nuclear 
weapons and a neutralist foreign policy for 
Britain 

The essential philosophy of the Labour Party 
springs from a belief that man is inherently 
good and that institutions and society are 
mostly to blame for making him behave badly 
and live miserably Economic institutions are 
particularly guilty because of the enormous 
influence they exert over the size of the national 
income, over the way its rewards are distrib- 
uted, and over the social priorities that are 
established as the economy’s goal Democracy 


must therefore be extended from politics into 
economic affairs. Using the processes of parlia- 
mentary and local democracy, in which the 
party fervently believes, the electorate should 
bring firms and enterprises under the owner- 
ship or control of the people. The objective, 
therefore, is to create a cooperative fellowship 
in place of the scramble for private competitive 
gain 

In home affairs, therefore, the party has four 
major objectives the "democratization" of the 
economy by means of the nationalization of key 
industries, and public regulation of the rest, a 
more equal distribution of wealth, by means of 
death duties, taxation of unearned incomes, and 
sharply progressive income-taxes on earned 
incomes, universal social welfare services, and 
the elimination of class differences. It sees the 
public schools as a privilege of the wealthy, it 
deplores the academic segregation of children 
at the age of II, and it favors large, comprehen- 
sive schools for all 

In the field of foreign affairs, the Labour 
Party would like to see collective cooperation 
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among the nations replace national sovereignty 
and self-interest. To this end, it is far warmer 
toward the United Nations than is the Con- 
servative Party. Also, its members have a pro- 
nounced aversion to the threat or use of force 
in world affairs, unless employed to support the 
U.N. The Labour Party opposed the Conserva- 
tive Government’s landings in the Suez Canal 
zone in 1956, and the British air-drop in Jordan 
in 1958, but supported the U.N. action in Ko- 
rea and, later, in the Congo. 

The advent of nuclear weapons has caused a 
sharp conflict of conscience inside the Labour 
Party. Since 1955, when the British government 
first contemplated making an H-bomb, a mi- 
nority in the party has protested against the 
manufacture, then the testing, and finally the 
stockpiling of British nuclear weapons. The 
“unilateralists” wish to renounce the manufac- 
ture and use of nuclear weapons uncondition- 
ally without international agreement; in addi- 
tion, they would deny the United States any 
British bases for the employment of nuclear 
weapons, and if necessary withdraw from 
N.A.T.O., unless this alliance also agreed to 
renounce the use of nuclear weapons. Again, 
they form a minority of the party. 

Finally, the Labour Party is strenuously 
anti-colonialist. It supports the speediest eman- 
cipation for the colonies, and also believes it is 
the duty of the richer and more powerful na- 
tions like Britain to give material assistance to 
the weaker and underdeveloped countries. 

image. By 1959-60 the public image of 
the party was increasingly that of a humorless 
and aging party of zealots and puritans clinging 
to the old-fashioned, home-spun virtues, and 
more and more given over to nostalgia for the 
epics of its past. It had lost three elections in a 
row. It was demoralized. And for the next two 
years it tore itself open in fruitless controversy 
over the precise meaning to be attached to "so- 
cialism and over the question of nuclear weap- 
ons. The first controversy took the form of a 


debate over the meaning of the aforementioned 
Clause IV of the constitution of the Labour 
Party: was this to be taken literally or did it 
permit a mixed, pubiic-cwOT-private economy? It 
was never really settled. The second led the 
Conference of I960 actually to vote the uncon- 
ditional and unilateral renunciation of Britain s 
nuclear armory. This in turn led to internal 
strife in which the party Leader, Mr. Gaitskell, 
refused to abide by the Conference’s resolution. 

Then all changed. The 1961 Conference 
abandoned its unilateralist stance, and in 1962 
Mr. Gaitskell, by denouncing the Conservative 
government’s moves to take Britain into the 
European Economic Community, brought the 
party’s Left wing behind him. Unity was at last 
restored. The honeymoon spirit was fostered by 
Conservative difficulties — the pay pause, unem- 
ployment, the efforts to join the European Eco- 
nomic Community, the failure of its weapons 
policy (the “Skybolt” missile), and then De 
Gaulle’s veto on British accession to Europe. 

All seemed lost again in January, 1963, when 
Mr. Gaitskell died of a mysterious illness. A 
tried leader had gone, and the contenders for 
the succession, Mr. Brown and Mr. Wilson, 
represented the Right and the Left of the party, 
respectively. However, a sufficiency of Rig" 1 ' 
wingers brought themselves to vote for Wilson 
because (to quote the remark of one of them to 
the author) “he looks more like a Prime Minis- 
ter.’’ As the Conservatives moved into the mire 
of the Profumo scandal and the dubious ma 
neuvering that surrounded the election of Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home as its new Leader, the La 
bour Party consolidated its lead in the opini° n 
polls. 

Meanwhile, decisions taken in headquarters 
as far back as 1 960 began to take effect. e 
most important was the adoption in 1961 o a 
policy document called "Signposts for the Six 
ties.” It concentrated on three main points, t e 
poor economic growth-rate, and the subsequent 
necessity for economic planning; regional an 
urban development; the crisis in education 
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— particularly higher and technological educa- 
tion; and the decay of the social services. To ad- 
vance it, the party now adopted the Conserva- 
tive’s tactic of using public relations and ad- 
vertising. The new program, the new publicity, 
and the new leader dissipated the old home-spun 
image. By 1964, Labour was seen as a vigorous 
and young party of modernization, in touch 
with the new technological age. 

THE PROGRAM OF 1966 The Labour Party 
is inclined to draft more specific election man- 
ifestos than the Conservatives, and it also 
adopts the "mandate” theory of elections, that, 
if elected, the party not only has the right but 
the duty to carry out each and every one of the 
promises included in its manifesto For these 
reasons the Manifesto of 1966 both illustrates 
how the ideology of the party looks when 
translated into practical proposals, and indicates 
what this party must achieve if it 1$ to have a 
good chance of being returned to power at the 
next election, hence it is relevant to our later 
discussion of the problems of the Labour Party 

The Manifesto of 1 966 was entitled "Labour 
a Time for Decision” The title reflects the 
theme of the Labour appeal — "You know La- 
bour Government Works," said their posters In 
1966 the party was asking for a clear mandate 
to carry out its former program and so conse- 
quently, there was no major change between 
the 1 964 bag of promises and that of 1966. 

The essential item to notice in the Manifesto 
is this promise "In the next fite years, hung 
standards ■ will rise by 25%.'' All turns on 
this If the party does not manage to deliver, it 
will face an internal crisis and may lose the 
next election 

(a) The economy The balance of payments 
will be restored by tax and credit aids to ex- 
porters and by cutting overseas expenditures 
and investments. Productivity will be increased 
by tax changes on the one side, and by an “early- 
warning system," designed to slow down 


price and income increases, on the other Re- 
gional planning will stop the congestion in the 
West Midlands and Southeast while restoring 
prosperity to the high-unemployment areas, and 
physical building controls will assist. The steel 
industry will be nationalized, and the aircraft in- 
dustry will be rationalized with a large pub- 
lic stake in its equity. Existing nationalized 
industries will be encouraged to branch out 
into adjacent fields. An industrial Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation will help rationalize small 
firms with government money and assistance. 
The National Coal Board (a nationalized in- 
dustry) will be assisted by writing off (I billion 
debt. 

(b) Taxation. The 1964 promises to levy a 
capital-gams tax and a corporation tax, and to 
disallow business expense accounts were al- 
ready enacted. In addition, there will now be a 
betting and gaming tax, and a levy on specula- 
tive gams from land development 

(c) Social provision. 

Housing A Land Commission will be set up to 
acquire land under "eminent domain" procedure 
for house-building purposes, and wilt levy taxes 
on land-development values Office building will 
continue to be restricted Subsidies to public 
housing will be increased The target number for 
new houses will be expanded to 500,000 per 
annum. 

Full employment To help redeployment of labor, 
restraining programs will be improved, while 
payments will be made to those dismissed from 

Social Security {Old-age pensions had already 
been raised ) A scheme of earnings related bene- 
fits will be introduced 

Health (The 24{) charge for each drug pre- 
scribed under the National Health Service had 
already been removed ) The expenditure on hos- 
pital building will be doubled 

Education There will be smaller classes and 
more schools, and rhe school-leaving age will be 
raised to 16 in 1 970. The “1 1+" examination will 
be abolished, and all state schools will go over to 
the "comprehensive" system. A committee will 
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inquire in to the future of the "public schools." 
Higher education will be expanded and a tele- 
vision and radio "university” will be set up. 

Rents and mortgages: The level of rents will be 
controlled by law, and local assessment commit- 
tees will decide on the fairness of rents. The law 
of leasehold will be changed so that the million or 
so tenants who lose their houses without compen- 
sation when their long lease ends will in the fu- 
ture either receive compensation or have the 
chance of buying the house. Mortgages will re- 
ceive some tax concession. 

(d) External affairs. The Manifesto deplored 
the bloodshed in Vietnam, declared its support 
for the U.N. and for N.A.T.O., and stated the 
party’s intention of working for nuclear-free 


zones, internationalization of the British nu- 
clear force, and a non-proliferation treaty. De- 
fense spending was to be fixed at 6% of the na- 
tional income. As to the European Common 
Market, the government declared its willing- 
ness to enter, but only "if essential British and 
Commonwealth interests are safeguarded.” 

Structure 

Basic to the structure of the Labour 
Party is the difference between individual parly 
members, who are organized in the constituency 
Labour parties (the C.LP.’s), and the affiliated 
members , mostly trade-unionists from the unions 


FIGURE 4- 3 The organization of the Labour Party. 
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that have affiliated with the party (Fig. 4-3) 
These unions collect a political levy, part of 
which goes into the party's coffers Both types 
of membership are represented at the Annual 
Conference. The trade unions and local constit- 
uency Labour parties both send One delegate 
for every 5,000 members Also entitled to be 
present, ex officto, are the National Executive 
Committee, the whole of the Parliamentary 
Patty, -nod a)) Abe eatsdid Bvt these et ejffirre 
members have no votes Usually some 1 ,000 to 
1,200 persons attend Resolutions are intro- 
duced by the delegates, and then are debated 
and voted on by the Conference. Since inevita- 
bly too many resolutions are presented for the 
Conference to discuss adequately, the “plat- 
form" tries to have them boiled down into 
"composite” motions Of some 30 Possible res- 
olutions about the Prices and Incomes policy 
for instance, three might reach the Conference: 
one Right-wing, one middle of-the-road, and 
one Left-wing 

The next function of the Conference is to 
elect the National Executive Committee In 
addition to acting as the keeper of the party’s 
conscience, the NEC runs the party between 
the annual meetings of the Conference To pre 
vent the 5 l /2 million trade-union-affiliated mem- 
bers from overriding the less than a million 
individual members and choosing their own 
men for the N.E.C , the latter is divided into 
four groups (1) Twelve members of the Com- 
mittee are nominated by the trade unions and 
are voted on by them only (2) Seve n members 
are nominated and elected by just the constit- 
uency parties. (3) The third group consists of 
five women only Since they are Hot elected 
solely by the women (as one might expea) but 
by the whole Conference, they must, clearly, 
secure the backing of the traa'e tnrruns <4l The 
fourth group consists of only one member, who 
is elected by the Socialist and the Cooperative 
Societies represented at the Conference. To 
these 25 members are added the Leader of the 
Parliamentary Party and the Deputy Leader. 


who are ex officto members, and the Treasurer, 
who is elected by the whole Conference, for a 
total of 28 in all. With the Parliamentary La- 
bour Party, the formal Labour Party structure is 
complete 

How is policy decided in the Labour Party, 
and who is most influential in formulating it? 
We shall discuss this under three headings (1) 
the role of the Conference it's-d ns the Parlia 
menrary Labour Party, (2) the role /aside the 
party of the constituency parties and of the 
trade unions; and (3) the Parliamentary Labour 
Party itself. 

THE CONFERENCE AND THE PARLIAMEN- 
TARY labour party. The Conference and 
the Parliamentary Party are supposedly inde- 
pendent of one another, yet both are respon- 
sible for establishing the policy of the party. 
Before 1 952, the Parliamentary Party dominated 
the National Executive Committee because 
(1) many of the leaders of the Parliamentary 
Party belonged to the Committee, and (2) the 
Committee was able to rely on the vote of the 
largest trade-unions. In addition, since the La- 
bour Party was in power, from 1945 to 1951 
the leaders of the Parliamentary Party who 
formed the Cabinet enjoyed a high prestige. 
This is broadly the present situation now that 
Labour is back in power. But in 1951-52 the 
constituency parties represented in the Confer- 
ence revolted against the leadership of the Par- 
liamentary Party and elected to the National 
Executive Committee a large number of Leftist 
M.P's, the so-called "Bevanites," named after 
the late Aneuxin Bevan, the fiery Welshman 
who strove to infuse the party with its old rad- 
ical seal. Later there was a shift to the Left in 
the largest of the trade unions, the Transport 
stad General Workers Va/oa, winch disposes of 
one-sixth of the votes in the Conference This 
further weakened the hold of the leaders of the 
Parliamentary Party in the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Conference 
In I960, a serious cleavage sundered the 
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party when, as described, the Conference re- 
jected the platform's resolution on defense and, 
instead, passed one calling for “a complete re- 
jection of any defense policy based on the 
threat of the use of strategic or tactical nuclear 
weapons.” 

Hugh Gaitskell, the Leader of the Party, re- 
fused to change his own standpoint, and stated 
that the Parliamentary Party was not constitu- 
tionally obliged to do so either. When Parlia- 
ment reconvened, the Parliamentary Party re- 
elected Mr. Gaitskell as its Leader by a 2-to-l 
majority, and elected a parliamentary commit- 
tee of anti-unilateralists, thus also indicating 
that it intended to go its own way. 

Mr. Morgan Phillips, the party's General 
Secretary, summed up the constitutional ques- 
tion in this way: 

1. The Annual Conference does not instruct 
the Parliamentary Party. It can instruct only the 
National Executive Committee. 

2. The Parliamentary Labour Party is unques- 
tionably an autonomous political body, owing 
ultimate responsibility only to the electorate. 

3. The Parliamentary Labour Party cannot 
maintain its position in the country if it can be 
demonstrated that it is at any time and in any way 
subject to dictation from an outside body, which, 
however representative of the party, could not be 
regarded as representative of the country. 

For some months after the Conference, the 
struggle between the two factions was enven- 
omed. When the party Conference met again 
in October, 1961, Mr. Gaitskell’s multilateralist 
policy was carried by a huge majority. Thus, 
after an embittered period of strife between the 
Conference and the Parliamentary Party, unity 
was restored — on the Parliamentary Party's 
terms — and its view was reaffirmed in the Con- 
ference of 1962. 

THE CONSTITUENCY LABOUR PARTIES AND 
THE trade unions. The role of the unions in 
the Labour Party is enormously important in 
respect to (1) money, (2) votes, (3) the National 


Executive Committee, and (4) the sponsorshipof 
candidates. 


Financing. The unions contributed £1 00,000 to 
the Labour Party's election fund in 1955; 
£326,000 in 1959; and £598,000 in 1964. Since 
1945, they have never contributed less than 80% 
of the General Election fund. Of the current an- 
nual revenue of the party organization (1965 fig- 
ures), of a £379,000 total, £281,000 comes from 
the unions and only £42,000 from the constit- 
uency parties. 

Voting. At the Conference, there are some 5 /2 
million trade-union votes to s /a million constit- 
uency party votes. Furthermore, the "big six 
trade unions control two-thirds of that huge 
trade-union vote, and it is the practice of each 
trade-union delegation to vote as a single bloc. (In 
1960, for example, the Executive Committee of 
the National Union of Railwaymen decided, b) 
one vote, to support the unilateral renunciation of 
nuclear weapons; at the Labour Party Conference 
in October, the whole of the union’s 294,000 votes 
was cast for this resolution.) 

The National Executive Committee. As we have 
seen, the Committee has 12 trade-union members 
and five women, and a treasurer elected by a ma- 
jority of the whole Conference. Thus as many as 
1 8 out of the 28 places can be held by people who 
are either trade unionists or favorable to them. 

Sponsoring candidates. Certain trade unions have 
"panels" of candidates, and when any of th ese 
candidates is adopted by a constituency, the trade 
union is prepared to contribute to that candidates 
election expenses and also to make a certain 
annual contribution to the running of his con 
stituency party. How much they actually give de 
pends on the circumstances and on the individua 
union. A union may pay up to £350, or ha 
full-time agent’s salary (whichever is the larger), 
to a borough constituency, and £420 per year, of 
half the salary of a fulltime agent (whichever is 
the larger), to a county constituency. These fig ures 
must be contrasted with the very small sums 
Conservative candidate is permitted to contri ute 
to his constituency association. 


In addition, unions pay a sizable proportion 
of the election expenses for their own can 1 
dates when they are adopted: the maximum is 
80% and the average sum paid out is £550. This 
has increased the gulf between the constituen 
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cies that adopt ordinary candidates and chose 
that are tempted by the allure of a trade-union 
candidate or a candidate sponsored by the Co- 
operative Party (who also will bring money 
with him). The trade unions tend to adopt 
candidates for the safer seats. Of their 138 
candidates, 120 were elected in 1964, and 132 
in 1966- Both are very high proportions. In 
the 1964 Parliament, 120 out of 317 labour 
MP’s were union-sponsored, in the 1966 
Parliament, 132 out of 363 

Militants in the constituency parties have 
tried to demonstrate that the constituency par- 
ties raise and spend more money than the trade 
unions contribute An independent scholar, 
however, estimated the annual income for the 
1960-1964 period thus* 

Trade unions’ donations to local parties and 


to Central Headquarters £ 797,000 

Autonomous Central and Regional income 55.000 

Cooperative donation to local parties 

and Central Headquarters 125,000 

Autonomous local Labour Party income _jP0.000 

Total annual income £ 1.45 7 .WQ 


Thus 5596 of the total is provided by ihe trade 
unions— representing 56% of the suifl the unions 
raise from their members by the "political 
levy ' Only }4% of the total is raised by the local 
parties by their subscriptions, lotteries, etc 

The Parliamentary Labour Party 

In Opposition, the Parliamentary La- 
bour Party is, in certain important respects, 
organized in ways widely different from those 
of the Conservative Party The Labour Party's 
traditional passion for equality and for demo- 
cratic leadership has handicapped the Parlia- 
mentary Party The Leader is annually elected 
and then is saddled with a group of people 
(known as the Parliamentary Committee), who 
may be personally obnoxious to him, by a vote 

■R, chard Rose, In/laencing Voters (London Faber. 1967, 
pp 252-255 


of the whole Parliamentary Party. The Leader 
does have the right (and this gives him some 
patronage) to choose which area of policy he 
will assign to each man. In office, as at present 
however, matters are quite different. The 
“Leader" is the Prime Minister, and as such he 
“hires and fires” all members of the government, 
senior and junior. 

Both in Opposition and in office, the Parlia- 
mentary Party meets as a body once every week, 
on Thursday afternoons. In principle, what is 
decided at such meetings is binding on the en- 
tire party, under its Standing Orders Unlike its 
Conservative counterpart (the “1922 Commit- 
tee”), Ministers attend this meeting Since tak- 
ing office, a Liaison Committee has also been 
set up, consisting of the elected Chairman of 
the Parliamentary Party (a backbencher), two 
other backbenchers as Vice-Chairmen, the 
Leader of the House of Commons and the 
Chief Whip (both prominent Ministers, of 
course), a Labour Peer, and the Secretary to the 
Parliamentary Party. This Committee arranges 
meetings of the full party caucus, prepares the 
agenda, and represents the views of the rank- 
and-file to the Ministers Additionally, the 
party, both in Opposition and in office, has a 
network of “subject" committees of backbench- 
ers, each electing their own chairman, but (un- 
der a revision of the Standing Orders in 1966) 
notified and approved by the Chief Whip. 
There are 25 such committees. The trade-union- 
sponsored members also meet from time to 
time as a group 

DISCIPLINE The theory of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party is that it forms its policy 
democratically, and indeed, in Opposition this 
is true The majority selects the Leader, elects 
the Parliaraetwacy Committee which, acts as the 
“shadow cabinet," and chooses the Chief Whip 
Policy is made in the caucus, where the major- 
ity decision is binding on the minority. But, 
obviously, matters are very different in office. 

To enforce this majority viewpoint, the party 
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has a set of Standing Orders. Among other 
things, these require that a Member vote along 
with his party on the floor of the House except 
in a matter of conscience, when he may abstain. 
If he disobeys, he must answer to the leader- 
ship, and if his explanation is unsatisfactory and 
he continues to disobey, he may be excluded 
from the Parliamentary Party. He may also be 
expelled from the party by its N.E.C. As a re- 
sult, the National Executive Committee of the 
extra-parliamentary Party would not endorse 
his candidature at the next election; and so he 
would stand to lose his seat. 

But the Parliamentary Party has a long his- 
tory of indiscipline, and the rule has had a 
checkered career. In the 1945-51 period of 
Labour rule, the Standing Orders were sus- 
pended— the government’s majority was so 
large as to make such tolerance possible. Be- 
tween 1951 and 1959, however, while in Op- 
position, the Left-wingers frequently broke 
ranks, and the rule was invoked against them. 
Following the 1959 defeat, the Standing Orders 
were again suspended, only to be reimposed in 
1961 and actually used against six Members, 
who were excluded from the Parliamentary 
Party (and only re-admitted after some time). 
The Standing Orders were left in force during 
the 1964-66 Wilson government, but there 
was no need to invoke them, as solidarity guar- 
anteed that the backbenchers, with a majority of 
only four, would not turn out their own gov- 
ernment. 

They were not re-imposed (up to January, 
1968 at least) in the present Parliament, where 
the government have a majority of 97. Back- 
bench unrest led in late 1966 to a pact by which 
the backbenchers agreed not to set up any un- 
official "study groups," while the Whips for 
their part agreed to widen the meaning of 
a "matter of conscience.” This latitude, how- 
ever, was followed by a number of revolts 
in 1967, culminating in a massive abstention 
of 61 Members from the government's de- 
fense policy. A “doves and hawks" contro- 
versy broke out, the loyalists demanding the 


restriction of the conscience clause to its former 
narrow limits, and the “doves," which in- 
cluded the Leader of the House himself, insist- 
ing on giving the new rule a fair chance. It was 
followed by an even worse rebellion in Janu- 
ary, 1968 when 25 abstained in a vital confidence 
vote on the government’s economic measures. 
Here sanctions were finally applied against the 
rebels. The situation should be contrasted with 
that of the Conservative Party, which has no 
Standing Orders, has withdrawn the Whip from 
a member only once since the First World War, 
and has had incomparably less trouble with 
rebels than has the Labour Party. 


SOCIAL COMPOSITION. Though the Labour 
vote is overwhelmingly manual working-class, 
the candidates they elect are overwhelmingly 
non-manual class. Only the trade union practice 
of sponsoring candidates gives the non-manual 
workers a foothold in the Parliamentary 
Party. It is possible to classify candidates ac- 
cording to their original or formative occupa- 
tion, or the one they practiced when elected, 
and the former is the one used here. This over- 
rates the working-class component: many of 
working-class origin have taken up some 
white-collar occupation by the time they are 
elected. 

The Labour members are of four main types. 
The professions, a category which in this party 
includes a vastly greater number of teachers an 
university teachers than it does in the Conserv- 
ative Party, made up 40% of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party in 1964, and 43% in 1966. Busi- 
nessmen— again vastly different from the C° n 
servative contingent, which is largely compose 
of company directors, of whom there are on y 
three in the Parliamentary Labour Party— mac 
up 10% of the latter in 1964, and 9% in 19 
They consist mostly of small shopkeepers, ac- 
countants, and executives, rather chan directors 
of large concerns. The next group, the minor 
professions,” is made up of a miscellany o 
journalists, organizers, public lecturers, ins ur 
ance salesmen, and the like: they made up 1 /° 
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of the party in 1964, and 17% in 1966. lastly, 
those of working-class occupations formed 32% 
of the party in 1964, dropping back to 30% in 
1 966. Thus, between 68% and 70% of the party 
is nonmanual. 

Education provides a somewhat better pic- 
ture of “class” origin when it is remembered 
that, given the date at which most of the mem- 
bers received their education, "elementary" 
education and the “elementary+” would tend to 
denote working-class origin, "secondary" and 
"secondary+" would denote lower middle-class, 
and "university," while it would include ele- 
ments of both of these (the very bright minds), 
would mostly indicate a middle-class origin. 
Those receiving only elementary education 
formed 1 2% of the party in ! 964, and 9% in 
1966 Those receiving secondary education 
formed only 16% of the party in 1964, and 14% 
in 1966. The members who started out with 
elementary or secondary education and then 
went on, either to night school or to teachers’ 
training or similar types of courses formed 26% 
in 1964, and 21% in 1966 Individuals who had 
been to a university, however, formed 42% of 
the 1964 party and 51% of the party in 
1966 

The Parliamentary Labour Party likes to 
boast that it is more socially representative than 
the Conservatives — and this is obviously true 
But for this reason it is much more socially and 
occupationally heterogeneous Research on the 
correlation between social background and po- 
litical attitudes carried out by the author for the 
1955-59 Parliament suggests that this largely 
accounts for its schisms and convulsions as 
compared with the greater solidarity of the 
Conservative Party in particular there was a 
tension between the working-class, trade union- 
sponsored candidates and the remainder, es- 
pecially the miscellaneous professions on "ideo- 
logical” issues— such as nuclear arms and the 
cold war. Similar research on the 1964 Parlia- 
ment and beyond has been undertaken at South- 
ampton University, and has yielded similar 
results. A spot check by the author on two issues 
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namely, the defense estimates for 1967, and the 
war in Vietnam— indicates this. 

In February, 1967, 64 Labour M.P.'s ab- 
stained from voting with the government at the 
close of a debate on the defense estimates In 
March, 1967, a number of Labour Members 
signed a statement in Tbt Timet calling on their 
government to dissociate itself from the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam and to endorse the peace 
proposals of U Thant, the Secretary General 
of the U.N. In theory, the signatories should 
have been from all occupational groups in 
the party, but as Table 4-4 shows, they were 
not 

The proportion of professional Members is 
roughly the same as the proportion they bear to 
the whole party. The "business” group showed a 
somewhat higher propensity to act than their 
numbers in the party would warrant. The minor 
professions also showed a greater propensity to 
abstain in the defense debare than their parry 
proportion warrants, and a markedly higher 
propensity to sign the Vietnam document. 
The workers, on the other hand, are under- 
represented among the defense absramers, and 
even more markedly underrepresented among 
the signatories of the Vietnam call 

Problems of the Labour Party 

There is really only one problem facing 
the Labour Party- to be in a position by 1970 
where it can win the General Election. The 
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chances of doing this depend, almost to the 
exclusion of anything else, on how well Labour 
handles the economy. Whether the party makes 
a hash of its foreign policy or succeeds in it is 
most unlikely to affect the outcome of an elec- 
tion: the ghost of Suez haunted the 1959 elec- 
tion, but it does not appear to have turned a 
vote. Again, Mr. Wilson may continue to be, as 
he is now, far more popular than Mr. Heath, 
and to outrun his own party by the same margin 
that Mr. Heath runs behind his: but this will 
not decide the election, either. In 1945 Mr. 
Churchill was far more popular than his Labour 
rival, Mr. Attlee, but all the same the Conserv- 
atives suffered a most staggering defeat. 

As we have already said, Labour made eco- 
nomic revival the center-piece of its program 
and manifesto, both in 1964 and in 1966. The 
gross national product was to be raised 25% by 
1970, and the proceeds were to provide a sub- 
stantial increase in social expenditure as well as 
in increased personal consumption. 

So far, however, Labour has failed to honor 
its election pledges, and it is clear that it will 
not be able to redeem them by 1 970. The Con- 
servatives achieved a growth rate of 25.4% in 
the years 1959-64; the Labour National Plan 
envisaged a similar one, of 25%, between 
1964-70. Under the Conservatives, personal 
consumption (in real terms) rose by 23% be- 
tween 1958-64; the Labour Plan envisaged this 
running at slightly less, viz at 21%, between 
1964-70, the balance going to increases in the 
social services. 

This goal has virtually vanished as a result of 
the economic crises of 1964-65, and above all 
as a result of the sterling crisis of mid-1 966 and 
the severe "July Measures” that the govenment 
took to meet it. These measures froze wages 
and prices, and produced unemployment. Mean- 
while. production remained static throughout 
the entire 1964-67 period. By the beginning 
of 1967 the most optimistic estimates put 
the probable increase in G.N.P. by 1970 at 
only 15% instead of the planned 25%. and 
the more pessimistic put it at only 13%. In 


short, the G.N.P. in 1970 was likely to be only 
about half the planned increase and half what 
the previous Conservative governments had 
achieved. Nor was that all. The Plan had fixed 
certain growth-lines for public expenditure. 

If the government continues to spend at 
these rates, then personal incomes, far from 
rising by 21% by 1970, are likely to rise by 8% 
at worst, and only 1 2% at best: and this is about 
half what the public had become accustomed to 
under the Conservatives in the 1958-64 pe- 
riod. In these circumstances the government has 
faced the cruel choice of priorities between 
defense expenditure, social-service expenditure, 
and personal expenditure — and in the choosing, 
the party has begun to lose both its morale and 
its cohesion. The following rebellions, ranging 
over a wide variety show the extent of internal 
discontent. In January and February, 1967, the 
trade unions made clear their opposition to a 
renewal of the government's wage-freeze pow- 
ers, and this was echoed by the trade union- 
sponsored M.P.’s in the party. One hundred 
Labour M.P.’s protested against the govern- 
ment’s attitude to U.S. bombing of North 
Vietnam, and on top of this another split 
opened over the government’s suspected inten- 
tion to try to join the European Common Mar- 
ket. One hundred backbenchers signed a mo- 
tion protesting against accession, but the next 
day, 1 03 signed a pro-E.E.C. motion by way o 
replay. And, after a debate on the defense esti- 
mates, which had shocked the party by their 
magnitude, no less than 63 Labour Members 


abstained. 

This mounting disunity in the Parliamentary 
Party led to what is certainly one of the most 
curious episodes of post-1945 party politics. 
Prime Minister Wilson's so-called vicious 
dogs” speech. In it, Mr. Wilson referred to t <-• 
various causes of division in the party, pointing 
out that these cut across one another so rhat t >- 
opposition to the government's policies "- 15 
self-contradictory and incoherent, and not an 
"alternative” to the government. He then 
on to admonish the backsliders in terms t i- 
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caused great offense, as when he said that 
"Every dog xs entitled to one bite' but a differ- 
ent view is taken of a dog which goes on biting 
all the time. In that case it is likely that its li- 
cense will not be renewed." But from this Mr. 
Wilson went on further to advance two claims 
that, though they are not novel, are most 
farfetched 

The first claim was that the backbenchers 
were "elected to support or sustain the Labour 
Government ” Now, the Labour Party is gener- 
ally favorable to this doctrine because it 
believes in the concept of the “popular man- 
date"— that is to say, a General Election gives 
the winning party a mandate, i e , the right and 
the duty to do all the things mentioned in its 
election Manifesto So this notion that they are 
elected to sustain the government is acceptable 
when it is a matter of redeeming a party pledge 
on which they were elected. But many of the 
issues now in dispute, such as defense expendi- 
ture, the accession to the E.E.C , and the wage 
freeze, were not in the Manifesto, or even con- 
tradicted it. Thus the Prime Minister was in 
effect suggesting that the support of his back- 
benchers ought to be unconditional and un- 
qualified. 

This suggestion was given further color by 
his second doctrine that in the event of his not 
receiving support, "Governments have the right 
to appeal to the country for a fresh mandate 
with supporters who could be counted upon to 
support the government." In some quarters this 
was seen as coming very close to threatening to 
dissolve Parliament, purge the party of all but 
those personally pledged to support the Prime 
Minister, and hold an election As a practical 
policy this was ridiculous 

The increased dissidence inside the party 
over the loss of voting strength in some bye- 
elections, and defeat in 1967 in the county elec- 
tions in London— the first time in 33 years— are 
warning symptoms But ultimately the party s 
prospects will, as we have said, turn on us han- 
dling of the economy. “If at the next election" 
(wrote The Ttmu on March 1 0. 1967) "the econ- 


omy has begun to grow at a healthier rate, and 
some of the benefit has been passed on to the 
public. . it is most unlikely that the Conserv- 
atives will win But if in 1970 the Labour Party 
seems to the public to be a government of low 
growth, high expenditure, and high taxes, then 
no amount of television expertise is going to 
prevent a big swing to the Opposition . , ." 
The latter appears to be the more likely of the 
two prospects, and never more so since deval- 
uation in November, 1967 and the control over 
money, incomes, and salvaging of housing, 
health, education and other programs that fol- 
lowed it in 1 968. 

THE DILEMMA 
OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 

Since it has only 12 M.P.'s in the Com- 
mons, the Liberal Party might be ignored in a 
description of the British party system But in 
the 1966 election, the party put up 301 candi- 
dates— roughly one candidate in every other 
constituency— and polled 86% of the total 
vote. Now, the effect of increased Liberal can- 
didatures at the next election might well be to 
draw off more Labour votes than Conservative 
ones, or vice-versa — and thus affect the major 
parties' prospects. Conversely, if Liberal candi- 
datures decline, the former Liberal vote, which 
■s by no means negligible in size (it is one- 
twelth of the total) may go more to the Con- 
servatives than to Labour, or vice-versa— again 
affecting their electoral prospects. Thus the 
future of the Liberal party is of considerable 
importance 

As we saw in our sketch of the history of the 
parties, the Liberal Party, an offspring of the 
former Whig Party, has a tradition as long as 
that of the Tory-Conservative Party. Through- 
out the nineteenth century it was the natural 
alternative to the Conservatives, and govern- 
ment alternated between these two until 1915, 
when the wartime Coalition was formed. From 
that date to this, the party has been in decline. 

In the nineteenth century, the Liberal Party 
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was the party of free trade, of individualism, of 
radical attack on the landed aristocracy. In the 
later years of the century, it took the nascent 
working-class movement into a sort of junior 
partnership, and in its great administration of 
1906 became the champion of wide-sweeping 
social reforms and social-welfare services. In 
foreign affairs, its attitude was less consistently 
expansionist than was that of the Conservatives; 
indeed, its Left wing was militantly anti- 
colonial. It favored self-government (Home 
Rule) for the constituent nations of the United 
Kingdom, notably for Ireland, and it was over 
Home Rule for Ireland that the Liberal Party 
split in 1886. In 1912-14, it embarked on a 
ferocious battle with the Conservatives that 
might have led to civil war in Ireland. 

The Liberal Party has stuck to its principles 
down to the present, but has adapted them to 
changed circumstances. It sees the Labour Party 
as preaching an obsolete doctrine, and thinks 
Labour is too closely tied to the trade unions to 
be capable of independence. It sees the Con- 
servatives as a reactionary party, with strong 
associations with big business. 

The Liberal Party favors free trade and is 
committed to entering the European Common 
Market. It is hostile to all forms of monopoly 
or price-fixing; it does not except the restrictive 
practices and privileged legal position of the 
trade unions. But it also puts forward a quite 
distinctive policy of “co-partnership” between 
capital and labor in industry. It stresses individ- 
ualism more unrestrainedly than do the Con- 
servatives. In the economic order it opposes 
nationalization and public control of private 
enterprises, and in the political order it cham- 
pions civil liberties. It supports the welfare 
state, although with reservations about present 
methods of administering it, and is particularly 
keen on extending educational opportunities, 
which it believes are the guarantee of social 
mobility. It opposes colonialism and supports 
the colonial independence movements. For 
instance, it is bitterly opposed to the Smith re- 


gime in Rhodesia. On defense, the Liberal Party 
many years ago took the view that Britain could 
not and should not compete in the nuclear race 
with the United States and the U.S.S.R. It rec- 
ommended that Britain abandon its own H- 
bombs, rely on American nuclear support or on 
a common N.A.T.O. deterrent, and concentrate 
on developing its conventional arms as part of 
the Western alliance. 

Many of the Liberal Party’s views have be- 
come fashionable. When the Liberals pressed 
for free trade in 1945, they were considered 
completely out-of-date. Not so today. The Lib- 
erals were the first party to advocate British 
entry into the European Common Market. The 
Liberal opposition to the British H-bomb was 
very unpopular when first announced; today, a 
number of responsible military thinkers con- 
cur with this policy. 

The present situation of the party was helped 
by the new look and impressive reorganization 
given it when Mr. Joseph Grimond (who has 
since resigned as its Leader) took over the lead- 
ership in 1957. At that time the party had a 
mere six M.P.’s, and had polled the derisory 
total of 2.7% of the vote in the 1955 election- 
Mr. Grimond put his party forward as the ra - 
ical alternative” to the Labour Party. He rec 
oned that a "radical” Liberal Party could oust 
the Labour Party and put itself at the head o 

these disaffected but progressive-minded elec 

tors. Labour’s electoral defeat in 1959 and sub 
sequent internal disputes seemed to confirm 
this strategy, and in the bye-elections the new 
Liberal candidates began to do remarkably we , 
cutting into the vote of both the major parties 
and putting themselves into second place. ( 
one staggering bye-election at Orpin£ ton > 
which appeared a safe Conservative seat, the) 
won the seat, and hold it today.) Whereas t e 
Gallup Poll put their support among the elector 
ate at only 7V2% in January, 1960, in the surn 
mer of 1962 it had risen to no less than 2 %■ 

The 1964 election jeopardized the entire 
strategy. The Liberals had their best electi° n 


is 
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since the war. They fought 365 constituencies, 
improved their seats to nine, and above all took 
11.2% of the votes cast. It could justly be reck- 
oned that had they contested all seats, their 
share of the total of votes cast would have been 
16 5%. But, far from disintegrating, the La- 
bour Party had won the election by a very small 
margin. The dilemma was the more acute in 
that in the new Commons the Liberal Party ef- 
fectively held the balance of power. If it voted 
with Labour, the government had a working 
majority. 326 seats against 304 Conservatives, 
of whom one was the Speaker and did not voce. 
If it voted against, the government’s majority 
was so precarious that it would sooner or later 
have to hold another election, for it would have 
only 317 seats against the combined Liberal and 
Conservative 313 As it turned out, the Liberals 
sometimes voted with the government and 
sometimes against. To Mr Gnmond, a radical, 
any coalition with the Conservatives was per- 
sonally distasteful, as well as contradictory to 
his entire “radical alternative" strategy. The al- 
ternatives were either to soldier on alone- but 
to what purpose? -or to seek some under- 
standing with the Labour Party The crushing 
Labour victory in 1966 killed the “radical al- 
ternative," and the possibility of a Lib-Lab 
alliance The Parry had no discernable role 


ELECTIONS 

The object of political parties is to win 
elections, and we must now discuss the election 
procedure in Britain that decides which party 
will govern the country The Parliament Act of 
191 1 limits the life of a Parliament to five 
years A Prime Minister, however, for a number 
of reasons, sometimes calls an election before 
the time-limit expires. He may seek a mandate 
from the electorate to make some radical 
change in the program on which his party was 
originally elected, perhaps he has just succeeded 
to the office and wishes to win an election in 


his own name; or he may judge that he can im- 
prove his party's position in the House of Com- 
mons through a new election. 

Parliament can only be dissolved by the 
Queen, and only on the request of the Prime 
Minister. It is a disputed point whether the 
Queen has the constitutional right to refuse the 
request In practice in this century, no Prime 
Minister has ever been refused a dissolution. 

To vote, in Britain, one must be over 21, be 
a British subject or a citizen of the Republic of 
Ireland, and have one's name inscribed in the 
voting Register. Excluded from the franchise 
are aliens, peers, lunatics (unless they have lu- 
cid intervals), felons, and persons convicted of 
past election offenses. The Register (voting 
lists) is made up once a year. A form is sent to 
every house in the nation by the Returning Of- 
ficer (usually the Town Clerk), and household- 
ers must state the eligible persons living at the 
residence After the rolls are compiled by the 
Returning Officer, an announcement appears 
that the Register is being prepared, and all are 
invited to check to see if their names are on it. 

Elections in Britain are short affairs com- 
pared to those in the United States The first 
step in the procedure is an announcement by the 
Prime Minister that on a certain date— usually 
in about 10 days' time- the Queen will dis- 
solve Parliament As soon as she has done SO, 
a Royal Proclamation is published, summoning 
a new Parliament The elections, by law, must 
be held within three weeks of the Proclama- 
tion Thus from ihe time of the Prime Minis- 
ter's announcement to the election itself, only 
about four and a half weeks elapse 

Writs are issued to all the constituencies, 
commanding them to return a representative to 
Parliament. The very next day, the Local Re- 
turning Officer (the Town or County Clerk) 
must put up an announcement that there is to be 
an election, and within eight days of the sum- 
mons to the new Parliament, the nominations 
of candidates must be complete. Parliamentary 
candidates require nomination by two voters. 
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ami support by another eight. Also, the c.uuli- 
date must put down a deposit of £1 *><). This 
provision, dating from the 19IS eleition, was 
introduced to discourage freak and frivolous 
candidates. Candidates pet their deposit back if 
they poll more than one-eight of the total votes 
cast; otherwise it goes to the state to help pay 
the election expenses. 

Nine days after the last day for nominations, 
the polling takes place, from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
usually on a Thursday. About a week before the 
poll, the voter will have received a “poll card." 
which bears the voter's "number" assigned by 
the Electoral Register. It also tells him where 
he should vote. Only the names of the candi- 
dates appear on the ballot, not the parties they 
represent, for, in theory, the vote is for the in- 
dividual, not the party. This is important be- 
cause it means that much party effort has to be 
spent during the election to connect the candi- 
date with his party, through posters and signs 
such as "Berrington — Conservative," "Blon- 
del — Labour," and the parties seem to do this 
quite effectively. At 9 p.m. the ballot boxes arc- 
sealed. The votes are counted at one central 
point, in the presence of the candidates and 
party officials. By about midnight, unless an 
election is very close (as it was in 1964), one 
usually knows how the election has gone. 

Between 1 945 and 1 966, elections in Britain 
cost the candidates an average total of £1 mil- 
lion. Party expenditure is limited by law; in 
1964 the Conservatives spent an average of 
92% of the legal maximum, the Labour Party 
87%, the Liberals 66%. There was not a great 
deal of difference, therefore, between Labour 
and Conservative expenditures: 5%. In the 
1964 election, the total spent was £1,230,000, 
or an average of £699 per candidate, some £14 
more than in 1959. Candidates spent (on the 
average) 81% of the permitted maximum. 

This, it must be repeated, simply accounts 
for the candidates’ campaign expenditures. In 
addition, the arrangements cost the state some- 
thing: in 1964, £1,850,000. Furthermore, no 


legal limit is imposed on pre-election expendi- 
tures, and in 1959 and 196-1 these reached con- 
siderable heights. In 1*159, the Conservative- 
Party spent an estimated £468,000 on pre- 
election advertising, against a mere £1 03,000 by 
the Labour Party. Spending was even more lavish 
in l*)f>5 -6 i, when the Conservative Party spent 
an estimated £992,000, and this time the La- 
bour Party raised its own spending to £314,000. 
The steel companies also advertised: the total 
cost is estimated at £1,896,000. In 1966, svith 
an election coming so soon after the previous 
one, the amounts si't-nt by the parties were far 
less. 


77/c lilcclor.ti System 

Each constituency elects one M.P. (and 
is thus known as a single-member constituency). 
Voters cast one ballot only. The candidate with 
the most votes wins, which means that in a field 
of more than two candidates, the winner might 
have captured less than half the total vote. This 
system produces a discrepancy betsveen the 
number of votes cast for a party in the country 
and the number of seats it wins in the House of 
Commons. On strict proportionality in 1966, 
the Conservatives (who won 253 seats) would 
have won 266, the Labour Party (which won 
363) would have had 302, and the Liberals (who 
won only 1 2) would have had 52. "Others who 
svon 1, would have about 10 seats. And with 
strict proportionality, no parites in any of d ie 
post-war elections would have had a clear par- 
liamentary majority. It may be argued, however, 
that if there were a formal proportional repre 
sentation system, the voters would not vote m 
the way they do at present. 

The British electoral system has two imp or 
tant consequences: it strengthens the predorni 
nant two parties against smaller parties, and it 
keeps the parties united. The weakest of t ie 
three main parties could poll up to one-third o 
the national vote and still run third to the other 
two parties in all the constituencies. Once a 
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party tends to fall to third place, the electors 
desert it to vote for one of the two predominant 
parties, rather than "waste their vote” on a can- 
didate who appears to stand no chance of suc- 
cess. This reduces the weak party's voce still 
further and drives even more of its supporters 
to vote for one of the two major parties. In this 
way, a new party finds it hard to challenge the 
old established ones, and weak parties become 
weaker and are eventually "squeezed out." 

Only in special circumstances have third 
parties been able to maintain themselves in 
Britain If us vote is heavily concentrated in 
certain constituencies, it can win seats there In 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
the Irish Nationalist Party had a very small 
proportion of the total vote, but it was almost 
entirely concentrated in Ireland, where it was, 
therefore, able to win most of the seats (Too, a 
third party may make electoral arrangements 
with one of the two major parties. It was thus in 
1906, when the newly-founded Labour Party 
concluded agreements with the Liberals, by 
which the Liberals supported the Labour can- 
didates in certain constituencies, and Labour 
did the same for the Liberals in others, so that 
the anti-Conservative vote would not be split.) 
But where a weak third party like that of the 
Liberals stands aloof from the other major par- 
ties and its vote is evenly distributed over the 
whole country, it will have to poll about one- 
third of the vote to win a sizable number of 
seats The Liberal Party won 8V*% of the vote 
in the 1966 election, but won only 2% of the 
seats. Thus, again, the electoral system confirms 
the advantage held by the two major parties. As 
a result, neither the Conservatives nor the La- 
bour Party favors proportional representation, 
which is strongly advocated by the Liberals. 

The electoral system also unifies the parties 
because it imposes a heavy electoral handicap 
on parties that break up. This can be seen from 
a simple example. Suppose a constituency has 
split its vote 60% Labour and 40% Conserva- 
tive. If the Labour Party divided into two 


roughly equal factions, the result of the next 
election might well be. European Labour 30%, 
Non-European Labour 30%, Conservative 40%. 
Since the Conservative candidate comes at the 
top of the poll, he would gain the seat from 
Labour. Parties are deeply conscious of the need 
to contest the elections as one single body 
In the past, the parties that have split— the 
Conservatives in 1846, the Liberals in 1886, 
the Liberals in 1922 and 1931, and the Labour 
Party in 1931 —have always lost at the ensuing 
election. 

“Suing” 

The lack of proportion between the 
seats won and the votes cast does not mean that 
the results of an election are unpredictable. On 
election night in 1966 an electronic computer 
was able to say, on the basis of the first hour's 
results, that the Labour majority would be 
about 100, indicating that there must be some 
kind of mathematical relationship between 
votes cast and seats won in the House of Com- 
mons. This brings us to the phenomenon 
known as “swing” 

If in 1959, say, the votes in a constituency 
had been divided 51% Conservative and 49% 
Labour, but in 1966 changed to Conservative 
52%, Labour 48%, we would say there had been 
a “swing” of 1%. The result is at tf 1% of the 
voters had transferred their allegiance from 
Labour to Conservative. In a normal constitu- 
ency (which has between 50,000 and 60,000 
voters), and given the normal turnout of about 
80% of the electorate, a 1 % swing represents 
about 500 votes, which we subtract from the 
Labour candidate and add to the Conservative 
candidate. 

Projected onto the national stage, a small- 
percentage swing will shift a disproportionate 
number of sears in the House of Commons 
from one parry to the other; roughly, for every 
1% swing, about 1 6 seats will change hands, 
making twice that difference— i e., 32 — to the 
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majority. In the 1966 election, for instance, a 
swing of a mere 0.1 9f would have increased 
the Labour lead over the Conservatives from 
12 seats to 20; a full 1'7 swing would have in- 
creased it to 58. There was actually a 3.597 
swing in Labour's favor, giving it a lead of 110 
seats over the Conservatives. But if there had 
been a swing of only 0.-T7 against Labour, the 
Conservatives would have led Labour by four 
seats in the House; and with a swing of 197 it 
would have led by 22 seats, and, assuming that 
the Liberals had retained all their previous 
seats, this would have given it a tiny but man- 
ageable majority. Clearly then, any government 
is based on a knife-edge of popular support. 

The Election Campaign 

The parties employ three main tech- 
niques to increase their mass support: political 
gatherings, propaganda campaigns, and (at elec- 
tions) drives to get out the vote. Such mobiliza- 
tion and propaganda campaigns go on all the 
time, for the parties must keep alert between 
elections. All this efTort is for one purpose: to 
get out the vote and see that it votes for the 
"proper" candidate. To this c-nd, both parties 
utilize their complete organizations. The con- 
stituencies are the front-line groups. Behind 
them stand regional organizations — the country 
is divided into regions, each managed by re- 
gional party organizers, and each central head- 
quarters has a staff ready to give financial 
and legal assistance and political advice to 
the constituency parties. There are never as 
many professionals on hand as either party 
would like, although the Conservative Party 
has more full-time workers than does the 
Labour Party. 

Table 4-5 shows party staffs as they were in 
1963. The number of Labour Party election 
agents increased to 204 in 1966. Evidence from 
the public-opinion polls shows that in 1 964 and 
1966 there was no longer very much to choose 
from between the attention voters received 


from the local Ltbour and Conservative can- 
vassers. This was a marked difference from 
1955 and 1959, when the Conservative effort 
was much the superior. 


■ lAiu.t: 4-5 
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Voting Behavior 

Most voting is habitual. In 1959 a 
Daily Telegraph poll asked: "What did you vote 
last time?” and "Do you intend to vote the 
same way again?" It found that 929c of P ro ' 
spcctivc Conservative voters and 919c of pro* 
spective Labour voters had voted that same way 
in the last election. A similar result appears 
from a reply to the Gallup Poll in 1964. Of 
those Conservatives who had voted in the pash 
the proportion about to vote Conservative 
again was 879c, and among the Labour again was 
8896. However, 1296 of the prospective Con- 
servative voters and 1 59c of the Labour ones 
had never before cast a ballot in favor of their 
prospective party — and the fact is that the way 
that such "new” voters vote often determines 
the outcome of an election. For the swing from 
one party to the other may be caused by forme r 
Conservatives voting Labour, and vice-versa; b) 
more voters abstaining from voting in one party 
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than in the other, and thus giving the illusion 
that voters have switched their allegiance from 
one party to the other, by voters who could 
have voted before but did not, and by those 
who were too young to vote before (Or, by any 
combination of these.) 

In 1959 the swing to the Conservatives could 
largely be accounted for by many labour sup- 
porters neglecting to vote, while Conservative 
supporters came to the polls. On the other 
hand, it looks as if the average 1964 swing 
(3.5%) does represent a rut conversion of 


former Conservative votes into Labour ones— a 
greater real conversion than in any other elec- 
tion since 1945. The 1966 election showed a 
marked drop in turnout (It is estimated that the 
real drop in turnout was about 4%.) It appears 
that the chief abstainers were supporters of the 
winning party, the Labour Party. For this reason 
it has been calculated that the apparent swing 
underestimates the true net swing of Conserva- 
tives to Labour, and that some 15 voters in 
every 200 switched allegiance from the Con- 
servatives to Labour. 
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In Britain “the Executive" is not a separate orpin of 
the power structure set apart from and over 
aeninst “the Legislature." Instead, the top eche- 
lon of the British Executive — that is to say, the 
part which corresponds to the American Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet — is itself a group of pat 
liamentarians, mostly Members of the Coni 
mons, who command a solid and permanent 
majority in that Mouse. A General Election isa 
contest between two major teams of Labour an 
Conservative candidates for the purpose o 
commanding the House of Commons, on the 
implied condition that when elected, the "in 
ners will support and sustain a government, 
selected by their party Leader from among 
themselves, for the duration of the Parliament. 
Fortunately, (for their party, at least) once 
elected as M.P.’s, this is precisely what the ma- 
jority do; and because they do, no government 
so formed ever loses a vote in the Commons, 
except by some temporary mismanagement 
(which it usually will, and always can, reverse • 
For the vote only registers policy; policy is ”U <■ 
elsewhere, before the voting takes place: in me 
Ministries, where the Ministers negotiate ar 
rangements with outside interests, and P 
stairs"— in the Committee rooms of the House 
of Commons, where they argue with their o" n 
party supporters. 

Opening a Commons debate on its ov.n P r0 
cedure, one Leader of the House (the Ministe 
charged by the Prime Minister with the ov ^ 
seeing of Parliamentary business) gave 1 ns 
view of the relationship between Government 
and Parliament: 

Procedurally we still behave as though 
sovereign body which really shared with t e 
ernment in the initiation of legislation, whic e 
cised a real control not only of finance u ^° 
administration of the Departments. But to a> 
only the House of Lords has been shorn o 
of its authority. The House of Commons, too, 



surrendered most of ns effective powers to the 
Executive and has become in the main the passive 
forum in which the struggle is fought out between 
the modern usurpers of parliamentary power, the 
great political machines 

In this transformation of the parliamentary 
scene the House of Commons has largely lost the 
three functions for which its procedures were 
evolved and to which they are relevant the mak- 
ing of Ministries, initiation of legislation shared 
with the Cabinet, and the watchdog control of 
finance and administration 

. I know that there are some of my honoura 
ble friends who dream of a time when (he secret 
negotiations of the Government with outside in- 
terests, which precede a II modern legislation, and 
the secret decisions in the Committee Room up- 
stairs, which largely determine party attitudes, 
will be rendered insignificant because the House 
of Commons will once again become sovereign 
and make decisions for itself I think they are 
crying for the moon. 

Today, for example, it must be the electorate, 
not the Commons, who normally make and un 
make Governments It must be the Cabinet that 
runs the Executive and initiates and controls leg- 
islation, and it must be the party machines that 
manage most of our business, through the usual 
channels, as well as organizing what was once a 
congeries of independent backbenchers into two 
disciplined political parties 

For these reasons and more, a discussion of 
the Prime Minister and his Cabinet must pre- 
cede the consideration of Parliament 


THE CABINET 

Composition 

Following the result of the General 
Election, the Queen appoints the Leader of the 
majority party as her Prime Minister, and he 
then selects (for her formal approval) the re- 
mainder of the Ministers All together, this siz- 

■House of Commons Parhamnlarj Mala. VoL 738. 
Nall 7. Cols 479-480 


able group is known as "the Government" 
(hereafter, capitalized in our text only when 
paired off against "the Opposition") or “the Min- 
istry" or even "the Administration.” Then a 
small group, usually numbering from 16 to 23 
and including the Prime Minister himself, are 
appointed by him to an inner and policy- 
directing body the Cabinet— the keystone of 
the governmental arch. 

Most Ministers, both Cabinet and non- 
Cabinet, head up Departments, and nearly all are 
assisted by junior Ministers also appointed by 
the Prime Minister. Most of the Departmental 
Ministers also appoint “Parliamentary Private 
Secretaries"— M.P.'s who volunteer to assist 
them in their parliamentary duties without 
compensation In addition, the Prime Minister 
must also appoint a number of party Whips to 
certain paid posts, which are nominal offices 
in either the Treasury or in Her Majesty’s 
Household. All these together comprise "the 
government.” 

According to the law, a Minister need not be 
a member of either House of Parliament, but in 
practice the qualification is regarded as indis- 
pensable precisely because all Ministers are 
answerable to Parliament. Therefore when, as 
does infrequently happen, the Prime Minister 
selects for a ministerial post a person who is not 
a parliamentarian, steps are immediately taken 
either to get him to run (or "stand”) for a seat 
■n the House of Commons which is “safe” 
(ie.. which he is sure to win), or to have him 
nominated for a peerage with the right to sit as 
a Member of the House of Lords. But the over- 
whelming majority of ministerial appointments 
are already parliamentarians. 

The bulk of the appointees sit as MP's in 
the Commons, but for various reasons (some 
legal) a number must sit in the House of Lords 
The number of these “ministerialists”— ("those 
holding office and expected to conform to the 
Cabinet’s policy by voice and vote")— is on the 
increase, and nowadays is very large. 

To the total of 1 17, in 1966, must be added 
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TABLE 5-1 ] 

Growth in Size of British Governments, 
1900-1966 


1 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1950 

I960 

1966 

Cabinet Ministers 

9 

19 

19 

18 

19 

23 

Non-Cabinet 

Ministers 

10 

7 

15 

20 

20 

31 

Junior Ministers 

15 

22 

33 

35 

35 

55 

Household Offices 

16 

14 

13 

8 

9 

8 

Total 

60 

62 

80 

81 

83 

117 

Number of M.P.'s 

in Government 

33 

43 

58 

68 

65 

99 

Number of Peers 

in Government 

27 

19 

22 

13 

18 

18 


some 40 unpaid Whips and Parliamentary Pri- 
vate Secretaries (P.P.S.’s): so that the number of 
M.P.’s who were '‘ministerialists” was some 
140— that is to say, two out of every five of the 
government Members in the House! 

The essential difference between the Cabinet 
Ministers and those not in the Cabinet lies in 
the fact that the former have the right (possibly 
the obligation?) to attend every Cabinet meet- 
ing and to receive in full all the memoranda 
and minutes circulated by the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, while the non-Cabinet Ministers are sum- 
moned to attend Cabinet meetings only when 
business affecting them is being transacted. The 
Cabinet, as an institution, almost never appears 
in British constitutional law, being recognized 
indirectly only in the Ministers of the Crown 
Act of 1937 (an Act which is concerned princi- 
pally with the regulation of ministerial salaries). 

In forming his Cabinet, his intimate team, 
the Prime Minister must be guided by four 
considerations: (1) the Members’ personal com- 
parability with himself and possibly with one 
another; (2) the need to satisfy the various and 
often conflicting wings of his party (in Labour 
Cabinets, for instance, it is always necessary to 
balance the Trades Unionists against the non- 
Trades Unionists, and to give at least one post 
to the Co-operators); (3) the need to have three 


or four Cabinet Ministers in the House of Lords 
to look after government business there; and 
(4) the special qualifications required by certain 
specific Departments. 

Since 1946, the holders of the following 
offices have always been members of the Cabi- 
net: Non-Departmental members — the Prime 
Minister, the Lord President of the Council, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Lord Privy Seal; De- 
partmental members — the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Minister of Defense, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, the Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs, the Secretary of State 
for Scotland, the President of the Board of 
Trade, and the Minister of Labour. These num- 
ber only 1 1 and Cabinet membership since 1 945 
has ranged from 16 to 23. The extra members 
are included in the Cabinet or not, depending 
on the importance of an office at a particular 
period, or the importance of a particular of- 
ficeholder to the Prime Minister. 

Function 

Each Minister is individually respon- 
sible to Parliament for the conduct of his du- 
ties, but the Cabinet is collectively responsible to 
Parliament; it stands or falls as a corporate 
unity on matters of general policy. Formally, 
this corporate body is responsible for: 

1. The final determination of the policy to be 
submitted to Parliament. 

2. The supreme control of the national Execu 
tive in accordance with this policy, as modified by 
and consented to by Parliament. 

3. The continuous coordination and delimits 
tion of the activities of the various Departments- 

But, in practice, much of this formal author 
ity is exercised, outside of the plenary meetings 
of the Cabinet, by the Prime Minister and the 
Ministers concerned, or by Committees of the 
Cabinet. To understand how and why this is so, 
it is first necessary to understand the way the 
Cabinet is organized. 
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The Cabinet is the Prime Minister's Cabinet: 
he summons it, makes up its agenda, and pre- 
sides over its meetings. Normally there are two 
meetings a week, each lasting about two hours. 
What goes on inside them is a secret. 

As the supreme authority over policy and 
the machinery of government, the Cabinet 
faces three major problems. First, how are 20- 
odd ambitious and able men, constitutionally 
equals, each with a Departmental view to press, 
to reach a collective decision? They must 
achieve this through discussion, yet how can 
they do it in the limited time available? Sec- 
ondly, with the amount of Cabinet work con- 
tinually multiplying, how can the Members of 
the Cabinet address themselves to all the issues 
they must consider? Thirdly, how are all these 
men, meeting but twice a week for two hour 
meetings, to maintain consistency between one 
meeting and another in what they decide? 

These three problems have been attacked by 
three institutions 

1. The Cabinet Secretariat, which acts as a 
collective memory. 

2. The Agenda, which sifts out the less im- 
portant matters 

3. The committee system, which weeds out the 
less crucial matters, too. but also reduces the time 
needed for the Cabinet's collective discussions 


Institutions 

THE SECRETARIAT Established under 
the stress of wartime conditions in 1916, the 
Secretariat has become increasingly useful as a 
recording agency It takes the minutes of all 
Cabinet discussions and alt Cabinet committee 
meetings and circulates them to the Cabinet 
members, and sends appropriate daily extracts 
to the non-Cabinet Ministers Thus, each mem- 
ber of the government is acquainted with the 
work of the entire membership, and is notified 
of any action for which he is responsible Since 
all these records are meticulously indexed. 


the Secretariat serves as the memory of the 
Cabinet, and thereby provides for its self- 
consistency. 

THE AGENDA. Much of the Cabinet busi- 
ness, like that of any well-run committee, is 
based on the advance circulation of papers. Be- 
fore a Department can put an item on the 
Agenda, for example, it must first send a draft 
paper around to all interested Departments, for 
their comments. 

THE COMMITTEES The Cabinet Agenda is 
relatively formal, for most of the preliminary 
work will already have been done by commit- 
tees The development of a committee system 
serviced by a Secretariat is one of the most im- 
portant changes in Cabinet procedure in the 
last quarter-century. There are two kinds of 
committees- the temporary ad hoc ones that 
study particular problems, and the standing 
committees. We know little of these commit- 
tees, because the Cabinet is a secret body, with 
no "organization chart." Its members take the 
Privy Councillors' oath of secrecy on all official 
matters. This secrecy is a necessary condition 
for their collective responsibility for policy, 
since no rumors, let alone information, must 
leak out of any differences of opinion 

Consequently, all we know of these com- 
mittees is derived from the memoirs and analy- 
ses of ex-Ministers, such as Lord Morrison’s 
Goiernment and Parliament (the most revealing 
book on the subject), which are inevitably 
out-of-date, and from incidental disclosures of 
the work being done by the various commit- 
tees. It is impossible to name or number the ad 
hoc committees. Between the World Wars there 
were perhaps as many as 20 at any one time, 
and between 1945 and 1950, as many as 30, 
each comprising only three or four Ministers. 
But if the definition of "Cabinet Committee" is 
taken to be “all committees of Ministers serv- 
iced by the Cabinet Secretariat," then today 
there are as many as 100, and they ramify out 
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and down into the various Departments. The 
Standing Committees known to exist today are 
the Future Legislation Committee , which, as will 
be seen, decides the priorities for government 
legislation; the Legislation Committee, which 
steers it through the current Parliamentary ses- 
sion; and the Defense and External Ajfairs Com- 
mittee, which is chaired by the Prime Minister 
himself and has the Minister of Defense as its 
Vice-Chairman. This powerful and widely 
ramifying committee, with the assistance of the 
Chiefs of Staff, advises the Minister of Defense 
and the service Ministers of each of the three 
branches of the armed services. But in this 
Cabinet the Prime Minister so overshadows his 
colleagues that some observers have talked of 
"Prime-Ministerial” government (or even “Presi- 
dential” government) as having superseded 
"Cabinet Government.” 

Cabinet and Prime Minister 

THE PRE-EMINENCE OF THE PRIME 
MINISTER. Whereas a Minister has only one 
role, that of being a Minister, the Prime Minis- 
ter has four. To begin with: he is the leader and 
representative of the nation. The General Elec- 
tion has become a gladiatorial combat between 
two party leaders: the two teams of candidates 
for whom the electorate cast their votes are like 
two electoral colleges whose votes are com- 
mitted in advance to making their leader the 
Prime Minister. Once in office, the Prime Min- 
ister uses the mass media to appeal directly to 
the nation. Furthermore, the opinion polls now- 
adays provide a kind of monthly plebiscite on 
his popularity. Secondly: he is a leader of a na- 
tional party, which means that he disposes of a 
network of professional politicians at the head- 
quarters, regional, and constituency levels to 
publicize and disseminate his views, as well as 
the local activists who come to hear them at 
party rallies. Additionally, he is (ideally, at 
any rate) the master strategist and tactician of 
his party: he chooses the date of the election 


and has the decisive voice in the party’s Mani- 
festo plans, the tactics of the campaign. Thirdly: 
he is the leader of the Parliamentary Party. This 
is his power base. Unlike the American Presi- 
dent, a British Prime Minister has no fixed ten- 
ure guaranted by the Constitution; instead, his 
tenure depends on the House of Commons 
— that is to say, on his party majority there. In 
principle, if dissatisfied with him, it can even 
depose him. However, in practice it is fairly 
well limited because he wields very real and 
impressive powers over it. He hires and he 
fires, and, as has been seen, about 100 posts are 
involved with him, out of a total of 362 seats. 
And he recommends the faithful for honors and 
awards. As to party policy, even when he is not 
its architect (though often he is), in the last re- 
sort he is the manager and conciliator of the 
often restive factions in the rank and file. I* 1 
like manner he is the ultimate judge as 
whether a recalcitrant Member shall be denie 
membership in the Parliamentary party— a deci- 
sion which would probably cause the rebel to 
lose his seat at the next General Election. 
Fourthly: he makes and breaks a Cabinet: as " e 
have said, he hires and fires its members. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND CABINET PROCE- 
DURES. One aspect of the prodigious power 
that the Prime Minister can wield over his 
hand-picked Cabinet was dramatically iU us 
trated in July, 1962, when Mr. Macmillan re- 
moved seven of his colleagues from the Cabinet 
— a third of its numbers— in one swoop. He ha 
hired them, and he fired them. (Indeed, t c 
Cabinet is so much the Prime Ministers Ca i 
net that if he resigns, all Ministers must also 
resign.) 

As the Chairman of the Cabinet, the Prime 
Minister convenes it and settles its agenda, no. 
only deciding what is to be included but more 
imporranrly what is to be left out. He also ar 
ranges the order of business, an important mat 
ter since the twice-weekly meeting lasts on ; 
two hours. He calls on Ministers to speak, <-e 
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cides at what point discussion shall cease, sums 
up the sense of the meeting (no formal votes 
are taken in Cabinet), and defines the decision 
for inclusion in the Minutes. Most of the mat- 
ters are formal reports from the various com- 
mittees and sub-committees which he has es- 
tablished in order to have the interested 
Ministers reach preliminary agreement. The 
Prime Minister nominates the members of these 
committees and presides over the key ones. 

For a long time, Prime Ministers have exer- 
cised direct control over foreign affairs. All 
Prime Ministers from 1937 (when Neville 
Chamberlain was Prime Minister) to the 
present day have tended to overshadow their 
Foreign Secretaries, representing the country in 
summit conferences and receiving important 
foreign heads of state 

Nor is this all. The Cabinet Secretariat, 
which services the Cabinet meetings and those 
of its committees, and which prepares the 
Agenda for the Prime Minister to approve, is 
the Prime Minister's own Secretariat The 
Prime Minister, through the Cabinet Secretar- 
iat, therefore knows— or can know-all that is 
going on in all the committees at any point of 
time, and intervenes if he wants to. This aside, 
he is constantly engaged in person-to person 
discussion with any Minister who wishes to 
have a matter put on the Agenda, or who finds 
himself in some perplexity. 

The Cabinet, we may sum up, is the supreme 
leader and coordinator of the entire govern- 
ment machine. Bur today this body itself is 
coordinated, lead, and personified by the Prime 
Minister, partly through the multiplicity of the 
political roles he nowadays assumes, and partly 
through the mechanism of the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, which gives him a synoptic view of the 
enure field of developing departmental policies 

Cabinet and Commons 

The Cabinet, the powerhouse of the 
entire British constitutional system, derives its 


unique authority from the fact that its members 
combine in themselves three kinds of status. 
Like the American Cabinet, the British Cabinet 
constitutes the executive branch of the govern- 
ment because its members are Ministers— that 
is, the heads of government Departments. But, 
unlike the American Cabinet, it is also the 
steering committee of the Legislature; virtually 
all its members are M P.’s. Finally— again, un- 
like the American Cabinet— it is a committee 
of the majority party, since it is composed for 
the most part of the trusted and tried party 
chiefs. The Executive is thus a committee of the 
Legislature and acts by and with its consent, it 
gains such consent precisely because it consists 
of the leaders of the party that controls the 
House of Commons Thus the peculiarly dom- 
inating role of the Cabinet is an outcome of its 
party’s solidarity. As long as the Cabinet and its 
party hang together, they will never hang sepa- 
rately. 

Unlike the American Cabinet, the British 
Cabinet is no mere aggregation of Ministers. It 
is a corporate unity Each Minister is personally 
responsible to the Commons for the day-by-day 
administration of his duties, and it is the Min 
ister who stands up in the House of Commons 
to explain, justify, and answer awkward ques- 
tions about the way he has carried out these 
duties. In practice, of course, nearly all the 
things done in his name are performed by civil 
servants, but he, not they, must take the re- 
sponsibility for acts of omission or commission 
carried out in his name. If he fails to give a 
convincing explanation, M P.'s may demand hts 
resignation. Most commonly, the Cabinet re- 
gards an attack on a Minister as directed against 
itself, and expects its party to support it. But 
occasionally Ministers are forced to resign 
— when their fault is so grave rbar even then 
own backbenchers feel too uneasy to support 
them In 1954, for instance, a Conservative Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Sir Thomas Dugdale, was 
compelled to resign because he had failed to con- 
trol the activities of some of his civil servants. 
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But although each Minister is personally 
responsible to Parliament for the good conduct 
of his Department, on matters of general policy 
all members of the Cabinet (and indeed of the 
whole ministerial group, i.e., “the government") 
take equal responsibility and stand or fall to- 
gether. Every member of the Cabinet is deemed 
to have acquiesced in the policy of his col- 
leagues. If he disagrees with his colleagues, his 
proper course is to resign. He is then entitled, 
by convention, to make a speech to Parliament, 
explaining his reasons for resignation. Lord 
Salisbury, a most influential Conservative peer, 
resigned from Mr. Macmillan's first Cabinet 
because he disagreed with its policy of inde- 
pendence for Cyprus. In 1958, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and his two junior Ministers 
— i.e, the whole Treasury team — resigned simul- 
taneously because they thought their col- 
leagues' economic policy was too mild. 

The Cabinet and the Cabinet alone, then, is 
answerable to Parliament, and beyond it to the 
country for all acts of policy during its term of 
office. How does it maintain its position in the 
House of Commons? It does so only as it re- 
tains the support of a united party. How then 
does it retain this support? Most of the com- 
mon explanations are misleading. (1) It is said 
that the Cabinet can expel rebel M.P.'s from 
the Parliamentary Party. This could be effective 
if the rebels were few in number. Movements 
of backbench protest numbering 40 or more 
M.P.’s — such as are not uncommon — could not 
be disciplined in this way without breaking the 
party up. In any case, rebel M.P.’s are not fre- 
quently disciplined. (2) It is argued that since 
the Prime Minister can get the Queen to dis- 
solve Parliament and plunge his party into a 
General Election, this makes his backbenchers 
more compliant, since they do not care to face 
more election campaigns than are necessary. 
But for a Prime Minister to seek a General 
Election at a time when his party was divided 
would be to court disaster, for, as we have seen. 


the electoral system works heavily against a 
disunited party. 

In practice the Cabinet controls its support- 
ers for four main reasons: 

1. The government as a whole (including the 
junior Ministers) includes almost all of the party 
leadership. Its senior members are particularly 
influential party men. And, additionally, it forms a 
high proportion of the total government seats in 
the Commons. 

2. A fair proportion of the backbenchers strive 
manfully to become Ministers, even junior ones; 
they do not wantonly incur the displeasure of the 
Prime Minister. 

3. There is constant consultation between the 

government and its supporters, and in the normal 
way both make concessions to one another. The 
Conservatives practice such consultation more than 
the Labour Party, however, and, as has been seen, 
in early 1967 the Labour Ministers seriously lost 
touch with their backbenchers. , 

4. On many things a majority of the back- 
benchers are content to let Ministers run things 
their own way; for in the British political system, 
the Cabinet and its party supporters are electe 
simultaneously on the same platform and believe 
in the same principles. The party’s successes at the 
next election are entirely bound up with the suc- 
cesses of its Cabinet. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

Parliament consists of the Crown and 
the House of Lords, as well as of the House o 
Commons, but the first two components can e 
set aside for the present for these reasons: First, 
while it is true that all legislation must receive 
the assent of the Sovereign, the last time s e 
vetoed a bill was in 1706, and it is genera Y 
agreed that this particular prerogative is obso 
lete. Secondly, as far as the House of Lords is 
concerned, this Chamber can only impose a 
month’s delay on money bills sent up to it from 
the Commons, can merely delay for the per 10 
of one year other kinds of bills sent to it fro™ 
the lower House, and is unlikely to use t is 
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power for reasons discussed Jater. Its primary 
function today is to revise the details of bills 
from the House of Commons. 

Composition, Basic Organization, 
and Primary Function 

At present this House consists of 630 
elected Members of Parliament— the familiar 
M.P.'s. Some citizens are disqualified from sit- 
ting as Members they include clergy of certain 
denominations (viz , of the Church of England, 
the Church of Scotland, and the Church of Ire- 
land, and priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church), minors, lunatics, bankrupts, and fel- 
ons. Peers also are excluded but the Peerage 
Act 1963 permits a peer to renounce his peer- 
age and sit, if duly elected, as an M.P. (The Earl 
of Home, a peer and member of the House of 
Lords, renounced his peerage on election to the 
Leadership of the Conservative Party and 
accession to the Prime Ministership in 1963, 
was elected as M.P., and entered the Commons 
as Sir Alec Douglas-Home.) Once duly elected 
and sworn in, the Member remains a Member 
for the term of the Parliament, though he can 
be expelled by the House itself, as occurred in 
1 947 and again in 1 954 AnMP's membership 
cannot be revoked by any outside body, not 
even his constituency The independence of the 
M P from outside pressures is protected by the 
hallowed "privileges" of the Member, including 
freedom from arrest in civil actions (save bank- 
ruptcy), and freedom from proceedings or from 
harassment (described by the elastic term, 
"molestation") for speeches and activities car- 
ried out in Parliament in the course of his du- 
ties M.P ’s are paid an annual salary of £3,250 
After tax deduction this is only a little more 
than twice the svage > n Brsrsun. 

The primary function of the House is to sus- 
tain a government, its secondary funccion is to 
criticize it. These two functions are reflected in 
its shape and its party organ, zat.oa The Cham- 


ber is a rectangular room with long, padded 
benches (not chairs or seats) on three of its 
sides, and the Speaker’s throne at the "top” end. 
On the benches to the Speaker's right sit the 
majority party, the front benches occupied by 
the Ministers The Opposition party or parties 
sit on his left, with the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (i e., of the largest of the Opposition par- 
ties) and his "shadow cabinet" taking the front 
benches, eyeball to eyeball with the Ministers 
(The Prime Minister draws a salary of £14,000 
of which £4,000 is tax-free, the Leader of the 
Opposition draws a salary also— £5,750 per 
annum— for discharging his particular func- 
tions ) 

The Speaker is elected by the M P.’s from 
among their number at the beginning of the 
new session of Parliament and is customarily 
re-elected thereafter until he expresses a wish 
to resign. Both sides make every effort to agree 
on a candidate, though this is not always suc- 
cessful, but once a Speaker is elected he sheds 
all party ties and must preside with complete 
impartiality in his judgments, in accordance 
with the precedents of the "law and custom of 
Parliament " He never votes except to break a 
tie, in which case he must vote for the existing 
situation. His rulings may be challenged — but 
only by a formal motion put to the House, not 
from the floor, and such motions are very rare. 

Standing Orders, which can be modified 
from time to time by the government's majority 
power, allocate the great bulk of the time of the 
House to government business, and relatively 
little to the backbenchers, or “Private Mem- 
bers," as they are known. "Private Members' 
time" includes the opportunities for introduc- 
ing bills and motions for debate. The remainder 
subdivides broadly into the time when the gov- 
ernment * has the floor” (i.e., for its legislation, 
and administrative Orders), and the time put at 
the disposal of the Opposition front bench for 
criticizing the Government. The Standing Or- 
ders allow of various types of closure, but most 
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of the closure arrangements are made, amicably, 
by the Chief Whips of either side. This is 
known as "the usual channels." If the Opposition 
feel cheated, they can obstruct; if the Govern- 
ment feel thwarted they can enforce a closure 
by their majority. Such upsets do occur, but are 
relatively rare: Government control and Oppo- 
sition opportunity for debate are mutually ac- 
cepted objectives. The following table, com- 
piled in 1959, shows the broad allocation of 
time spent in the House. 


TABU! 5-2 

Allocation of Time Spent by House Members 



/* 

Days 

re-war 

Percentage 

Days 

Post-war 

Percentage 

Private members 

25 

18% 

29 

18% 

Opposition 

34 

23 

41 

26 

Government 

69 

46 

75 

48 

Remainder 

21 

13 

13 

8 

Total 

149 


158 



How Important 

Is the House of Commons ? 

The relative powerlessness of the 
House of Commons as against the government, 
a feature noted for many years past, has become 
even more striking under the Labour govern- 
ments of Mr. Wilson (1964- ). As a party 

of social change, the Labour Party today is more 
concerned with getting legislation through the 
House than with procedural niceties designed 
precisely in order to slow down the rate of leg- 
islation and subject it to criticism. 

The power of the House is undercut by sev- 
eral factors. (1) It is not a law-initiating assem- 
bly. Backbenchers do indeed have opportuni- 
ties to introduce legislation (known as "Private 
Members’ Bills”), but they are limited. Their 
bills do not usually deal with important mat- 
ters, must not involve public taxation or 
expenditure, and, in any case, could be debated 


and enacted only if the government were fa- 
vorable, or at least neutral. The government 
itself initiates all the major legislation, controls 
the time-table, and receives exactly the appro- 
priations it demands. (2) The parties vote on 
predetermined lines, with almost no cross- 
voting, and, although occasionally there are ab- 
stentions, these almost never occur on a dan- 
gerous scale. If a government forces a vote of 
confidence, it is certain to get a majority vote. 
(3) Governments have tended to make all issues 
matters of confidence— i.e., they will resign on 
a defeat. Yet the outward show of a Cabinet 
triumphing all along the line and never being 
overturned by a hostile vote of the Commons is 
deceptive. The mechanics of control are much 
more subtle. Cabinets are not overturned be- 
cause they take steps to meet the mood of the 
House, which means taking into account first 
their own backbenchers, and secondly the Op- 
position. 


The Role of the Opposition 

All constitutional governments must 
somehow reconcile the rights of opposing > n 
terests with the necessity for the government 
to continue functioning Some systems— th e 
American system is one — seek to achieve this 
by dividing authority among a number of c° n 
stitutionally equal and independent bodies, ’tj 
decision-makers are thus checked and balance 
by outside organs. In contrast, the ultimate y 
supreme power in the British system, 1 
House of Commons, contains an internal c ec 
and balance, in the form of the Oppo sition 

Party- _ . . he 

The notion of a neat pyramid by whicn 
Cabinet commands the Commons, the 01 ™ 
mons the Parliament, and the Parliament t e 
nation, is inadequate and misleading It omits 
one of the major characteristics of the system, 
the integral status of the Opposition. The P ar 
liamentary. Opposition has five characteristics 
and four functions. Its characteristics are: 
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1 It ts organized It presents a united challenge 
to the Government on all issues it chooses to 
contest We have already noted Its organiza- 
tion— its leadership, its nervous system (the 
Whips), its intelligence system (the backbenchers' 
committees) 

2. It is permanent It does not band and disband 
but is a permanent feature. 

3. It is representative It is the leader of a group 
of dedicated party-followers throughout the coun- 
try, with whom it is organically connected 

4. It is the allematne If the Government falls, 
the Opposition succeeds ir. If the Government is 
beaten in an election, the Opposition takes over. 
This possibility forces the Opposition to be 
more moderate in what it condemns and whar ir 
promises 

5. It is a participant It helps the Government 
shape the program of the House and participates 
in the decisions made in each session. 


The functions of the Opposition are 


1. To participate in the deliberations of the 
House of Commons 

2. To oppose objectionable policies by its 
voice and vote 

3. To compel the Government, by all accepta- 
ble methods, to modify its policy 

4. To create by its voice and vote a public re- 
vulsion against the Government and public sym 
pathy for itself, as the pre-condition for winning 
the next election (Since, as we have already seen, 
a relatively small swing of votes in any election 
can mean the difference between victory and de- 
feat. this is not as difficult as it sounds ) 

5. To pose an alternative program (Perhaps 
this is the most important of all the Opposition's 
functions The mere fact that the Opposition 


makes promises toward, say, tne old-age pension 
ers or the farmers, and advocates a particular view 
about the draft or the European Economic Com- 
unity, forces the Government party to counrer or 
outbid such promises Students who compare the 
Manifestos of the two mam parties will find a 
surprisingly large measure of agreement The rea- 
son writer doflk par.w asv sw so -attract the votes 
of relatively uncommitted groups. A long time 
ago Benjamin Disraeli, the future Conservative 
Prime Minister, talked of the Conservatives as 
"catching the Whigs bathing and running off with 
their clothes" He also characterized the conserv- 
atism of Sir Robert Peel as being "Tory men and 


Whig Measures " Both the major parties play this 
game of borrowing their opponent's most popular 
measures and adapting them to their own use. In 
the early 1950 s, when R A. Butler was the Con- 
servative Chancellor of the Exchequer, the public 
could detect so little difference between his poli- 
cies and those of his labour predecessor, Hugh 
Gaitskell, that it coined the name “Mr. Butskell ” 
A striking convergence today is the Labour Party, 
which opposed the Conservative effort to join 
Europe when it was out of office, but is now mak- 
ing an effort to get in ) 

The fact remains that the Opposition can- 
not expect to defeat the Government in a floor 
vote and turn it out of office. The last time that 
an adverse vote overthrew a government which 
had a nominal majority in the House was in 
1 895 No Opposition would count on repeating 
that nowadays. The most it can hope for it to 
shame so many of the Government’s supporters 
into abstention that the Government’s stand is 
morally condemned in the eyes of the nation, 
and it may well have to wait till the next elec- 
tion to reap the fruits. 

In crisis conditions, however, such massive 
abstention might produce the resignation of the 
government. The last time this happened was in 
1940, when Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain's handling of the war had already provoked 
serious criticism from both sides of the House. 
When Hitler seized Norway and defeated the 
woefully equipped and badly handled British 
forces at the port of Narvik, unrest boiled over. 

At the close of a two-day debate, the House 
voted, giving Chamberlain a majority of 81 Its 
full majority should have been over double 
that figure, bur some 60 Conservatives ab- 
stained and over 30 voted against their govern- 
ment Mr. Chamberlain thereupon resigned, 
and the King called on Winston Churchill to 
form a new Cabinet— which become the war- 
time Coalition Cabinet. 

Such a dramatic success for the Opposition 
could scarcely be expected in peacetime, for the 
Opposition can expect to do only three things. 
Fint, it can (and often does) wring amendments 
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to legislation from the Government; and on 
rare occasions these arc substantial in number 
and importance. For instance, the Conservative 
Opposition fought the Finance Bill of 1965 for 
a total of 21 1 hours, introduced 680 amend- 
ments, and had the bill materially changed in 
certain important particulars. But successes on 
this scale are rare and can be attributed to the 
existence of a strong public opinion or outside 
pressures that induce the Government to yield. 

Next, the Opposition can expose the weak- 
nesses or injustices of Government policies, 
and sometimes get them modified or even can- 
celled. In early 1967 for instance, the Secretary 
for Education announced that tuition fees for 
overseas students studying in British Universi- 
ties were to be raised from £50 to £250. This 
aroused a storm of protest from the universities 
and was taken up by the Opposition, who 
pressed it to a debate. At the end, no less than 
35 Labour M.P.'s abstained; and later, adminis- 
trative action was taken to modify the policy. 

Finally, the attacks of the Opposition can 
create a mood among the electorate. Its speeches 
bring many tears, but never turn a vote — though 
it can capture voters outside the House of 
Commons. It is to the electorate that its 
criticism is directed. For though the Cabinet 
has power, the power is contingent; it faces a 
dedicated enemy which is armed with proce- 
dural privileges and commands an organized 
national following. And all the Government 
says and does is staked on the hazard of the few 
votes — three or four in every hundred — that 
can turn it out. 

The Hole 

of the Government's Backbenchers 

We have already seen that both parlia- 
mentary parties organize themselves into com- 
mittees. The influence of these on Ministers is 
hard to measure because they hold private 
meetings, and often great care is taken to see 


that their proceedings do not leak. But the 
pressures they can generate are well docu- 
mented. Professor H. H. Wilson’s Pressure 
Group, for instance, tells how, in 1951-53, a 
small group of Conservative backbench advo- 
cates of commercial television were able to win 
substantial support in the Parliamentary Party, 
and finally to thrust their plans upon an initially 
hostile Cabinet. 

Although Labour governments are more re- 
sistent to backbench pressures, in 19^6, when 
Mr. Attlee was Prime Minister, the combina- 
tion of 72 Labour M.P.’s voting against the gov- 
ernment, with a similar number of abstentions, 
led the government to cut conscription from 18 
months to 12. And in 19 66, Mr. Wilson sensed 
that any deal with Rhodesia which appeared to 
be a sellout would arouse widespread resist- 
ance, and adjusted his policy accordingly. An 
it is widely believed that his withdrawal o 
British approval of American bombing of Ha- 
noi and Haiphong was due to the widesprea 
feeling among his supporters. But even bac'- 
bench influence is qualified. In the first place, as 
we have seen, the number of ministerialists is 
quite large compared with the number of bac' 
benchers, and the appetite for office of 1 ie 
backbenchers also dampens their rebel arc or. 
Again, to rebel too far and too seriously rnig’ 1 
risk the overturn of the Cabinet itself and e 
stroy the party as a force, not only in the House 
but in the election as well, and most bac^ 
benchers are sufficiently partisan to feel 
their own Government could not possib y 

worse than the Opposition, in any circumstances- 

Finally, the backbenchers may be s o<^ 
circuited by outside groups on legislation. s 
pointed out when discussing pressure gr° u P s > 
the proposals brought to the House increasing^ 
represent complicated compromises and pa 
age deals made between Ministers and the ou 
side interests. Even if the backbenchers ^ 
the information with which to base an atta< ? 
on such deals, they could not alter any su 
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stantial part without damaging or perhaps 
destroying the government’s policy. 


T be Legislative Cycle 

Whereas the U S. Congress enacts be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 bills into law every ses- 
sion, the British Parliament enacts only about 
100. About 40 are "Private Acts" which do not 
affect the general population or classes of the 
general population, and can be put aside until 
later. Of the remaining "Public Acts," averaging 
about 60 or 70 per session, about one-tenth are 
Private Members’ Acts. These, which usually 
concern minor matters, and are prohibited by 
the Orders of the House from imposing any 
charge on the public revenue (for this always 
demands a government resolution), are made on 
the initiative of the backbenchers, and very 
often on behalf of outside interests which sup- 
ply drafting assistance. But 90% of the Public 
General Acts of Parliament, which averaged 49 
Acts per session between 1959-63, consist of 
government bills, put forward by Ministers. 
This is another and very striking indicator of 
the supreme characteristic of the British gov- 
ernmental system the fusion of Executive and 
Legislature The legislative cycle cannot be 
considered as starting on the floor of the House 
of Commons, or House of Lords, but way back 
in the offices of a Ministry And the same holds 
true, as will be seen, of financial legislation 
In legislating, the government is inspired by 
four considerations, either separately or in 
some combination (1) the promises made to 
the electorate .n its Manifesto, (2) the desire of 
the civil servants to introduce or amend legis- 
lation, arising out of the performance of their 
duties. (3) the wishes of outside interest- 
groups. and (4) sudden emergency. For instance, 
the Unilateral Declaration of Independence by 
Rhodesia, in 1965 , demanded 'tnm^dute legis- 
lation, and such was put t< 
enacted 


o the Parliament, and 


A bill will originate inside a Department, as 
a result of policy discussions between the Min- 
ister and his senior civil servants Once it is 
clear that the policy will require legislation, 
a memorandum is prepared and sent to the 
Cabinet Secretariat, which in turn circulates it 
to all interested Ministers, and always to the 
Treasury. Since this is routine, it is in the orig- 
inating Department’s own interest to have 
cleared policy with these other Ministries and 
the Treasury beforehand, and this is always 
done. Thereupon, the general policy is dis 
cussed by a Cabinet committee, and then at the 
Cabinet. In the normal course of events — ie., 
barring some sudden emergency requiring leg- 
islation— this bill preparation by Departments 
has become routinized, thanks to the Cabinet 
Secretariat. 

A Parliamentary session usually begins in 
October or November, and six weeks after it 
opens the Cabinet Office asks all the Depart- 
ments to send in lists of the bills they are likely 
to require in the next session (in 12 months’ 
time), with estimates of how Jong and contro- 
versial they are likely to be, and a forecast of 
the date at which the Department would be 
ready to give instructions to the counsel who 
draft the bills — assuming they had permission 
to go ahead. For this is the crux, parliamentary 
time is far too limited for the number of bills 
that departments would like to bring forward. 
Therefore, once the Cabinet Office has all its 
information, its next step is to forward this to 
one of the Cabinet's Standing Committees, the 
future Legislation Committee, which will always 
include the government’s Leader of the House 
of Commons and of the House of Lords, and 
the Chief Whip. 

After the Christmas recess, the Future Leg- 
islation Committee examines the list and draws 
up a tentative short list of bills for discussion 
with the sponsoring Ministers. It meets with 
them, and finally establishes a provisional list 
for the session to come, putting the bills in or- 
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der of priority. This list is put to, and finalized 
by, the Cabinet. Once a proposed bill has a 
place on such a list, the Department may ask for 
the help of the Office of Parliamentary Counsel 
to draft the bill. 

The moment the new session of Parliament 
opens, the care of this bill passes from the Fu- 
ture Legislation Committee to the Legislation 
Committee, whose meetings are attended by 
the Lord Chancellor, the Leaders of the two 
Houses, the Law Officers, the Chief Whip, and 
any of the Ministers involved with the bill. 
This committee (which prepares the Queen's 
Speech, a list of Legislative proposals) meets 
weekly to look in detail at any draft bills sub- 
mitted. Often these bills are amended, not once 
but many times, before they are approved. Not 
until the Legislation Committee gives the word 
may the Minister present the bill to Parliament. 

Technically, a bill may be initiated in either 
the House of Lords or the House of Commons 
(the Cabinet’s Legislation Committee decides 
which); in practice, only about one in five bills 
are introduced in the House of Lords, the rest 
in the Commons. At any rate, a bill must re- 
ceive three readings in the initiating House 
before going on to the other, and for a bill to 
be passed, both Houses must approve an iden- 
tical text of it. It then goes forward to receive 
the formality of the Royal Assent. But, it must 
be repeated, in the case of bills certified by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to be 
money bills, the approval of the House of Lords 
is not required. 

Two points must be realized in order to un- 
derstand the nature of the parliamentary dis- 
cussion of a bill. First, in sharp contrast to the 
practice in the U.S.A., the bill receives its floor 
vote before going on to a committee stage. Sec- 
ond, the role and operation of these committees 
is far different from those in the U.S.A. and in 
France. 

The first step for a bill in the Commons is 
taken when the bill is about to receive a First 
Reading. This is usually just a formality, for 


only the title of the bill is read by the Clerk of 
the House, from a printed sheet called a 
“dummy bill,” which is then laid on the desk of 
the House. Publication follows soon after. Usu- 
ally some two or three weeks elapse between 
the First Reading and the Second Reading, al- 
lowing time for the Opposition to decide on 
its line of attack, and for outside interests to 
make their views known. 

The Second Reading ordinarily lasts a day or 
two (an unusually long three days will be alio 
cated for very important bills like the Trans 
port Bill of 1946 -47), and it is at this time that 
the general principles of the bill are debate 
between the Government Ministers who are in 
charge of the bill and the Opposition sha ow 
ministers” who are keeping tabs on, or mar' 
ing,” them. The Ministers open the debate, t en 
the backbenchers follow, often speaking to a 
nearly empty House. As the evening wears on, 
the Ministers reappear and the frontbenchers 
on both sides re-enter the debate. 

Next comes the Committee stage — after t ie 
floor vote. The Government may take this stage 
either on the floor of the House, in the o^ 1 
mittee of the Whole House, which is s ' m P ^ 
the membership of the House debating in c f 
Chamber under relaxed rules of debate, or 
may take the bill in one of the standing com 
mittees (“upstairs”). Matters of signal or co^ 
stitutional importance alone are taken on 
floor of the House. The rest go to the Stan 
Committees. 


Standing Committees 

Ail but one of these committees, of 
vhich at present six are operating, are 'n^r- e tc 
ized by the letters of the alphabet — A, > > 
That one is called the Scottish Committee 
cause it contains all the Scottish Mem ers 
deals with all Scottish business; it is t e 0 
standing committee that is in any sense 2 Q t0 
cialized. The others each consist of from 
50 Members, drawn proportionately rom 
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parties in the House, and empaneled by the 
Speaker, assisted by hi* Committee of Selec- 
tion, from names submitted by the party Whips. 
These committees meet in room* which are 
small replicas of the House itself The opposing 
Members range themselves on each side, with 
the Chairman presiding on a cross-bench at the 
top. The party Whips are always present on 
each side of the Committee. 

These committees play an entirely different 
part from that played by the committees of the 
United States Congress or, indeed, by the com- 
mittees in the various legislatures of continen- 
tal Europe. First, they are unspecialized they 
are allocated bills as soon as they are free to 
consider them. Secondly, they never conduct 
hearings from outside witnesses, nor from civil 
servants, they do nothing but discuss the bill in 
front of them according to strict committee 
procedures Thirdly, their proceedings are 
printed in an official record which is placed on 
sale. Fourthly, it is not their function to report 
to the House their views about the policy of 
the bills, nor is there any way in which they can 
suppress bills or hold them up indefinitely. 
The House of Commons, in its Second Read 
mg of a bill, is the body that pronounces 
on whether its policy is good or bad, not the 
committee Likewise, the Cabinet decides 
whether to hold back or expedite a M. not the 
committee. The function of the standing com- 
mittee is to take the bi» after the House of 
Commons has approved its policy in a Second 
Reading, and to work through it in detail The 
committee considers the bill word-by wor an 
line-by-Ime, considering new clauses and amend- 
ments as it does so. 

These standing committees act m the same 
way as the Committee of the Whole House 
does when n is taking the committee stage of a 
bilL They are established simply to save tune. 
While a Committee of the Whole House is 
considering merely the one bill be ore it, six 
standing committees can be consi ering six 
bills. 


The task of the appointed committee is to 
examine the bill very carefully and to consider 
amendments. Now is the supremely opportune 
time for outside interest to influence the bill- 
Working through their friends on the commit- 
tee, they often greatly change legislation 
through the amendments they submit that are 
accepted. 

When a bill comes out of committee, it en- 
ters the Report stage, the bill "as amended in 
committee" is circulated to all Members, and 
then debated in the House. If additional clauses 
are found to be necessary, they are added, and 
further amendments can also be considered, at 
that time These are not the same amendments 
that were discussed m committee and rejected, 
but “new" amendments. It is the Speaker who 
has the power to decide which amendments are 
substantially "new" and allow them. 

One other important feature of the Report 
stage must be noted During the committee 
stage, the Minister may tell a Member (either 
one of his own backbenchers or an Opposition 
Member) that although he cannot promise to 
accept the Member’s amendment, he will con- 
sider it. The Report stage gives the Minister the 
opportunity to bring forward amendments he 
wanted time to consider during the committee 
stage. 

When the Report stage is over, the bill goes 
forward for its Third (and final) Reading, which 
is, once more, a general debate, this time on the 
final version of the bill. Third Readings do not 
last more than a day. If a majority of the Mem- 
bers vote for the bill, it has passed the House of 
Commons But it is still not a law, for it must 
then be voted on by the House of Lords. If ap- 
proved by the Lords, the Roya) assent is then 
given and the bill has become a law 

Although few bills come out of the House of 
Commons just as they went in, by-and-large the 
government's general policy is upheld A bill is 
often altered in one or two important particu- 
lars, and usually greatly changed in its less im- 
portant details And sometimes (but very rarely) 
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a bill meets such a hostile reception that it is 
dropped altogether. 

Private Bills 

When private individuals or corpora- 
tions seek particular powers and benefits not 
granted by the ordinary law of the land, bills 
passed to embody such powers and benefits are 
known as “private bills.” Ordinarily introduced 
by local authorities and other statutory bodies, 
such as public corporations, private bills rarely 
meet any opposition, since objections are usu- 
ally warded off by compromises before the pe- 
tition is framed. If, however, the bill is op- 
posed, it runs a double hazard: it may have to 
stand up to a grueling examination in specially 
constituted committees, each consisting of four 
M.P.’s; and, even if approved by the committee, 
it may face a debate on the floor of the House 
of Commons or the House of Lords. 

Subordinate Legislation 

Yet another type of legislation is 
known as "delegated” or “subordinate legisla- 
tion. This legislation is made by a public (or, 
much more rarely, a private) body under the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, which is 
called the “parent” Act. There is an enormous 
amount of this kind of legislation. In 1952, 
for instance, the public Acts of Parliament 
numbered 64, but the number of Instru- 
ments"— i.e., the delegated legislation made 
under Acts of Parliament — totaled 2,312. There 
are five reasons for the growth of delegated 
legislation: the pressure on parliamentary time; 
the technical nature of many Acts; the likeli- 
hood of unforeseen contingencies arising dur- 
ing the administration of a complicated Act; the 
need for legislative flexibility; and the occa- 
sional development of emergency conditions 
that require speedy action. The need for dele- 
gated legislation is generally conceded today. 


but the adequacy of control over it is more 
widely disputed. 

Since Instruments are so numerous and tech- 
nical, for every one that a Member detects as 
objectionable, scores probably escape his no- 
tice. Consequently, in 1944 the House create 
the Select Committee on Statutory Instruments, 
usually known as the Scrutiny Committee (con 
sisting of 11 Members, with an Opposition 
Member as its Chairman), to bring to the atten 
tion of the House any statutory Instrument it 
thinks should be reviewed by Parliament. 

The committee may not consider or report 
on the merits or the policy of any of the * nstru 
ments. Its duty is to draw the attention of the 
House to whether it imposes a tax, exclu es a 
appeal to a court, or purports without authority 
of the parent Act to have retroactive effect; or 
whether there has been unjustifiable dela> in 
publication or "laying before” Parliament, o , 
more generally still, whether its angu a 
should be clarified, or whether it seems to m 
some unusual or unexpected use of r ^ e j 
conferred by the parent Act. Between 1 
1952, the committee examined 6,900 nstr 
ments and reported only 93 of these to 
House. 

Controlling the Government 

Once the government makes up 
mind on major policy matters, it is not i " e ) 
be influenced to change it. (And furt er, ^ 
government always gets its vote). It is or V •] 
matters of sub-policy and administrative ^ 
that the government may be induced to a iC . 
thinking. This sort of alteration can e ac o 
plished in one of two ways: either b> tr ) - 
withhold money, or by direct challenge, 
carried out either through regular c a 
(general procedures) or with the aid o c 
specialized sub-committees. It will ,c f\ 
reader to understand how all this happens ‘ 
will bear in mind the following diagram: 
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f The House of Commons 
E and Its Control oter Administration 

General Pncedum By Snh-Cemmitiea 


Via Finance 

1 Budgetary 

the Finance Bill 
(' Ways and 

2 The Estimates 
and Appropriations 
C Supply”) — 1 e , the 
26 ' Supply Days ' 

Debates 



Via Direct Challenge 


2 Adjournment 
motions 

} Queen's Speech 
debates and 
the like 

4 Censure motions 


1 The Select Committee 
on Nationalized 
Industry 

2 The Select 
Committees on 
Agriculture, and on Science 
and Technology 


Financial Scrutiny 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES Ac- 
cording to the Parliament Act of 1911, in 
matters of finance the House of Commons is 
supreme A bill that the Speaker of the House 
of Commons certifies to be a money bill 
cannot be amended by the Lords, nor does it 
need to receive the assent of the Lords to be- 
come law. If the House of Lords refuses assent, 
the bill is merely delayed a month 

A motion to expend public revenue can 
come only from a Minister of the Crown. This 
rule was established in Standing Order 63, one 
of the oldest of the Standing Orders, daring 
from the reign of Queen Anne The Opposi- 
tion therefore, cannot suggest increases in 
expenditure. In order to combat the Govern- 
ment, it is forced to move for reductions -even 
,f ,t favors increases, this is its paradox.cal way 


of drawing attention to the inadequacy of the 
grant. There are two financial Committees of 
the Whole House. One, the Committee of Sup- 
ply, appropriates money to the various services 
that need it, the other, the Committee of Ways 
and Means, raises money. 

the TAXATION CYCLE A Budget 1 $ intro- 
duced every year early in April, which is the 
beginning of the financial year The House 
then, on certain days from April through July, 
goes into the Committee of Ways and Means 
and discusses what are known as "budget reso- 
lutions." When all the resolutions have been 
debated, they are collected together into a bill 
which, when passed, is known as the Finance 
Act It embodies the government's taxation 
program for the year 

‘■supply." Parliament must also "supply" 
the government with money — that is, grant it the 
right to spend for certain approved purposes. 
The Treasury collects and revises the estimates 
presented to it by the different Departments, 
and these are introduced in the Commons be- 
fore April. (It might be noted here that "esti- 
mates” is a word which, like “bill," “resolu- 
tion” and various Others, often is capitalized in 
its more formal usages ) The House then dis- 
cusses these estimates over the next four 
months, after which, in July, they are incorpo- 
rated in the Appropriation BilL This bill, when 
passed as the Appropriation Act, permits the 
various Departments to spend on the purposes 
detailed in the estimates, and on nothing else. 

Two points must be noticed. First, the House 
has no effective control over the "timing” of dis- 
cussion on the estimates. The 26 days sched- 
uled for the discussion of these— the "Supply 
Days - — must be taken advantage of when they 
fall, no matter how inconvenient their arrival to 
the House as a whole. Furthermore, the choice 
of which estimates are to be debated lies with 
the Opposition — which, taking full advantage 
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of its prerogatives, and then some, does not use 
the occasion to probe the details of the esti- 
mates, but for a general debate on the broad 
policy of the Department whose estimate is up 
for discussion. Thus the supposed “control” of 
the House over Government expenditure is 
lost in a labyrinth of meandering policy debates 
initiated by the Opposition. And, on the last 
day, all the estimates that have not been debated 
are simply put to the vote without discussion! 

On the other hand, the House exercises min- 
ute control over the spending of all money 
granted, to make sure that it has been spent 
only as Parliament has authorized, and in no 
other way (save in very exceptional and justifi- 
able cases). In the process, it investigates and 
checks details of maladministration. It does this 
by specialized machinery: through its officer 
(the Comptroller and Auditor General) and its 
Select Committee (the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee). The Comptroller and Auditor General 
audits the accounts of every Department and 
presents a report to the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, which draws attention to: divergencies 
between what Parliament authorized and what 
the Department actually spent its money on; 
cases of unwise or wasteful administration of 
the sums granted; and other irregularities. The 
committee summons the accounting officers of 
the Departments to its hearings to justify any 
departures mentioned in the report. Chaired by 
an Opposition Member, it consists of 1 5 M.P.’s, 
and is exceedingly influential. 

The Commons’ Control over Finance 

We have seen that although the Com- 
mons can partly affect the modes of taxation, it 
has no control over expenditures. It relies on 
the Treasury and the Cabinet for the formula- 
tion of the estimates, and has neither the time 
nor the machinery to control them in detail. As 
long ago as 1912, the Commons set up a Select 
Committee on Estimates. This committee and 


the Public Accounts Committee can, at best, ex- 
amine the detail after the estimates have been 
voted and the money is spent. This provides a 
second specialized piece of machinery to in- 
vestigate and criticize maladministration. But al- 
though this committee (of 43 M.P.’s subdivided 
into sub-committees) is becoming increas- 
ingly influential, the government is still getting 
exactly the sums it asks for and for the purposes 
it has approved. Furthermore, both the govern- 
ment and this committee know in advance that 
the government gets its way. It is therefore im- 
possible for any Department to rely on its 
friends in Parliament to get its estimate altered 
or improved. 

Three important results follow. First, all De- 
partments are strictly subordinated to the Cab- 
inet’s general financial plan. Secondly, the 
Budget is a coherent document representing 
the financial aspect of the government’s policy- 
Thirdly, lobbyist pressures are kept in firm 
check. 

Scrutiny and Control 
of General Administration 

It will be seen that although the House 
devotes much attention to the finance of g°v 
ernment, it is no longer so much concerne 
with finance as such as with the uses to whic 
the Government puts finances: that is to say, 
either with the high policy of the Government 
(insofar as this is expressed through the appro 
priations which it seeks) or the details of a 
ministrative machinery. And it will be note , 
also, that it devotes its attention to these mo 
classes of matter in two different ways, c e 
challenge on high policy is made through i t e 
26 days of general debate on topics initiate ) 
the Opposition, which were originally sup 
posed to scrutinize the Government s d etai 
appropriations; while the control over 
ministrative detail is exercised through tv 
specialized committees, the Public Accounts 
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Committee and the Select Committee on 
Estimates. 

As we shall now see, these two broad meth- 
ods of challenging the Government's general or 
detailed administration also apply outside the 
financial field. 

SELECT COMMITTEES TO CONTROL ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE DETAIL. In 1956 a Select Commit- 
tee on Nationalized Industries was set up, with 
powers to send for "Persons, papers, and 
records ” It investigated and reported to the 
House on the Hydro-Electnc Board, the Na- 
tional Coal Board, the airlines, the railroads, 
and the gas and the electricity supply indus- 
tries- The committee has behaved very inde- 
pendently in its relations with the government 
of the day, in fact, its repons have often criti- 
cized the Ministers responsible for the nation- 
' alized industries It is the practice for the 
boards concerned to make public replies to 
committee strictures, and the committee has 
not hesitated to retort to those it has regarded 
as unsatisfactory Furthermore, the information 
elicited has served as ammunition for critical 
M P.'s in general debate, thus generating even 
more pressure Of course the committee has no 
way of forcing the government to act, but, on 
the whole, governments have proved respon- 
sive. 

The effectiveness of this committee so rein- 
forced the impression made by the Public Ac- 
counts Committee and the Estimates Commit- 
tee that a Select Committee on Procedure 
recommended the establishment of additional 
committees, each supervising the administra- 
tion of a sphere of government policy Accord- 
ingly, in January, 1967, the House set up. ex- 
perimentally, for that session, two new Select 
Committees one a subject committee on 
science and technology, and the other the first 
committee to study a government Department, 
the Department of Agriculture These commit- 
i tees also have the power to send for persons 


(including Ministers), papers, and records, their 
meetings are public; and they publish a verba 
tim account of their proceedings. 

P arliamentury Questions 

The parliamentary question addressed 
to a Minister (ro elicit information or to regis- 
ter criticism), and the daily Question Time, are 
distinctive and vital features of the parlia- 
mentary system in Britain Every Member has 
the right to ask questions of a Minister. He may, 
however, “star'' (qualify or mark for special 
attention, as with an asterisk) his (written) 
question, by way of asking for an oral answer. 
He must give at least two days' notice for such 
an answer, and he may not request more than 
two such questions for any one day. The chief 
reason for demanding an oral answer is that it 
entitles the Member, and other Members, too, to 
ask supplementary questions, and these are 
used to entrap the Minister into damaging ad- 
missions. 

Question Time runs from 2.45 p m. to 5:30 
p.m. every day except Friday (but the Prime 
Minister can be questioned only on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays). The turn of each Ministry 
comes up at intervals of about 10 days, but, 
owing to the popularity of Question Time, the 
number of questions and particularly of sup- 
plementary questions has enormously grown. 
Consequently, a Member's question may nor be 
reached on the day the Minister is down to an- 
swer. In that case it is postponed until the Min- 
istry's next turn on the rota (roster)— and so, for 
an important Ministry it may be a month before 
the M.P. gets an answer to his question. It is up 
to the Clerks to decide which Minister is con- 
stitutionally responsible for an answer, and they 
will, if necessary, transfer the question from the 
Minister queried by a Member to the constitu- 
tionally appropriate one. (It should be noted 
that not all questions are admissible, for there 
are 29 conditions to be met for admissibility. 
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such as: the purpose must be to gain informa- 
tion or press for action, and not just an excuse 
to make a speech; the Government must, in 
some way, be responsible for the matter ques- 
tioned; questions to which answers have been 
refused cannot be repeated.) 

The questions are numbered and printed on 
the Order Paper. At Question Time the Mem- 
ber rises and, addressing the Speaker, says No. 
63, Sir” — upon which he resumes his seat while 
the Minister rises and reads the reply. (He has 
been known to read the wrong reply, with 
side-splitting results.) On answering, the Min- 
ister may expect a veritable drumfire of supple- 
mentary questions. Where the issue is controver- 
sial, the process turns into a cross-examination 
of the Minister by all the House. And some- 
times the question or answer is veritable dy- 
namite. 

Question Time is important because it ena- 
bles the Opposition to probe weak points in 
the Government’s handling of affairs, because it 
permits this immediately, and because this 
probing occurs by cross-examination in the 
presence of the House (which is always crowded 
for Question Time). For instance, in Febru- 
ary, 1967, a daily newspaper had stated that 
outgoing and incoming cables were being scru- 
tinized by the security services. The Prime 
Minister, who made a statement on this matter, 
alleged that the story was sensationalized, and 
that the practice was standard— and that, in any 
case, the newspaper had defied a “D Notice” (a 
request that a story be suppressed in the inter- 
ests of national security). A chain of questions 
followed, on that day and successive days, until 
it appeared that the issues were by no means as 
clear as the Premier had at first suggested: and 
in the end he had to concede an impartial in- 
quiry into the whole matter, and the principles 
it raised. 

The questions always range over an enor- 
mously wide area. In one afternoon, for in- 
stance, the Minister of Labour can be asked to 
provide answers to queries on a list of topics 


ranging from “actions being taken to offset re- 
dundancy in the motor car industry in Scot- 
land,” and “racial discrimination in employ- 
ment practiced by foreign firms, to a pointe 
personal query as to why a civil servant em 
ployed by the statistics department of the Min- 
istry allegedly threatened the director of a com 
pany with fines of £50 and £200. 

As soon as a question is received in a Minis- 
ter’s Department, it is given priority over a 
other business. Many Departments have a spe 
cial parliamentary branch, part of whose usi 
ness is to take responsibility for getting t e 
question answered. A single sheet of text 
prepared for the Minister, embodying the 
swer, background data, and suggested ansvv ^ , 
to possible supplementaries. A well-brie e 
Minister often can defend himself even i 
has a bad case, though it is much more 1 Ji 
that his weak position will be expose • ^ 

House may not always discover the trut , 
infallibly recognizes a cheat. 

Adjournment Motions 

An adjournment motion enables^' 
Member to start a debate unrelated to t ie 
tion itself. Adjournment motions can ta e P 
at the close of a day’s business, and a so 
the House disbands for a vacation or o 
Members who are dissatisfied with a jnl 
reply to their questions can seek to ral J^ cesS . 
matter again "on the adjournment. su . 
ful, they can force the Minister into 
tional half-hour debate on the issue. 1 g 
no vote is taken on such debates, they ca ^ 
useful check on ministerial action. For ins ^ 
a Conservative M.P. once raised at u 
Time a complaint from a constituen 
charged that the local police had beaten ^ p 
Failing to get a satisfactory reply, t e 
raised the matter on the adjournment. 0 f 

raised such wide sympathy from hot 
the House that the government ha to i 
a public inquiry. 
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The “Urgency Adjournment Motion 

For business that brooks no delay. 
Standing Orders provide for an “urgency” ad- 
journment motion, under which a debate can 
take place at 7.00 p m. that very night, usually 
amid great excitement. Confidence in the gov- 
ernment is often at stake, and since the Whips 
on both sides have to take crash action, by tele- 
phone, telegram, and runners, to collect their 
scattered Members, the occasion i$ generally 
one of high drama The most recent debate un- 
der this procedure arose from the decision of a 
U N. mission to quit Aden, after a brief and 
fruitless five-day sojourn there, instead of com- 
pleting its task of consulting all shades of po- 
litical opinion. To a restless and indignant 
House the Foreign Secretary stated that he had 
dispatched a Resident Minister to Aden— but, 
under questioning, gave no cleat indication of 
what that Minister’s duties were to be. There- 
upon, an Opposition "shadow minister” moved 
the "urgency motion,” and the Foreign Secre- 
tary had to do his best to reassure the House 
that very evening But such occasions are rare 
because the issue has to be one of "immediate, 
urgent, and public” importance, and Speakers 
interpret each of these three modifying words 
very conservatively Indeed, in the last 20 years, 
only 16 debates had taken place under this 
procedure up to time of writing 

Queen' > Speech Debates 

Every session of Parliament is opened 
by the Speech from the Throne, which is either 
read by the Queen m person or by her Com 
missionec, in 2 ceremony of antique grandeur 
and dignity. But the speech has actually been 
drafted by the Cabinet, a n d it sets out the gov- 
ernment’s legislative program for the session. 
Six days of debate follow, with the Opposition 
usually mounting a sustained attack on the 


Government that ranges over foreign affairs, 
defense, colonial affairs, the state of the econ- 
omy, and other matters of pressing interest to 
the Opposition 

Votes of Censure 

The Opposition, which is always given 
time for debate on the Queen's Address and on 
the estimates, invariably ran persuade rhe Gov- 
ernment to "give” it days to debate certain ur- 
gent topics. The Government, being miserly of 
its time since it has a program of its own to get 
through, is of course reluctant to turn the floor 
over to the Opposition. But the Opposition 
always has a potent weapon in reserve: it can 
call for a discussion of a motion expressing lack 
of confidence in the Government — a "vote of 
censure," as it is called Strictly an emergency 
move, the "vote" must be used with discretion; 
but by convention the Government never fails 
to accede to a demand from the Leader of the 
Opposition for a vote of confidence Tor this is 
a convention based on the fact that the Leaders 
of the Opposition are responsible Members 
who form a potential alternative govern- 
ment— a position of power and trust that not 
only warrants but guarantees the legitimacy of 
such an interruption of the normal course of 
business And for their part, the Government 
ordinarily has everything to gain by confidently 
meeting such a direct challenge to its authority 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Is the House of Commons 
a Legislature ? 

For some time, considerable concern 
has been voiced about the "decline” of the 
Commons in books with titles like 'The Pass- 
ing of Parliament" and "Is Parliament in De- 
cline?"; in the informed criticisms of the mem- 
bers of the "Study of Parliament” group (mostly 
academics), and now, with the advent of the 
Labour government, by Labour backbenchers. 
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Newcomers to the House, mostly young and 
full of crusading zeal, these backbenchers have 
found themselves deprived of the opportunity 
to initiate reforms, and with much less in- 
fluence on the Government than they had an- 
ticipated. The House, for its part, has set up a 
Select Committee on Procedure, to examine 
what can be done to renovate itself. 

Some critics still hope to restore to the 
House a greater initiative in the making of law. 
They would like to see bills referred to select 
committees with powers to send for "persons, 
papers, and records," and with the capacity to 
amend the draft bills sent to them — something 
along the lines of the American or continental 
legislative committees of their various legisla- 
tures. The present government has made clear 
that it will not undertake such reforms. Instead, 
it seems to agree with the more conservative 
— or perhaps despairing— critics, whose program 
is limited to putting more information at the 
disposal of the House, and giving it far greater 
opportunities and stronger machinery for re- 
viewing and criticizing the activities of the Ex- 
ecutive. The two "specialist” committees (on 
Agriculture, and on Science and Technology) 
are the first fruits of this thinking 

The assumption behind this line of thought 
is precisely that the dominance of the govern- 
ment over Parliament is here to stay: that the 
House of Commons is an ancillary. The follow- 
ing excerpts from the Study of Parliament 
Group’s evidence to the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Procedure, pub- 
lished in 1965, expresses this assumption. 

“. . . Parliamentary scrutiny of the Executive is 
fundamental to the whole question of parliam- 
entary reform. For though it is the business of the 
Government to govern, it is also their business to 
give a running account of their stewardship to the 
House of Commons which was elected to support 
them and to submit their action or inaction in any 
particular instance to the judgment of that 
House. . . .” 2 

2 P ourth Report of the Select Committee on Procedure, Session 

1964-65, HC303 (1965), p. 135. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

The House of Lords is a survival from 
the very earliest days of the English monarchy, 
when power lay in the King in his Great 
Council. That body was the lineal ancestor of 
the House of Lords, for the House of Commons 
was a subsequent outgrowth from it. The en- 
during consequences of these facts are that 
(1 ) until 1 91 1 , the House of Lords’ powers were 
co-equal with those of the Commons, and (2) to 
this day it is still overwhelmingly composed o 
the hereditary aristocracy. 

Powers 

We must clear our minds of the fact 
that the highest court of the United Kingdom is 
also called the House of Lords. In theory this 
court and the current House of Lords are m 
deed identical; in practice no lay peers ever sit 
with the court, and no appeal may be held ) 
that court unless three qualified legal person 
ages are present. Such personages are the mne 
Lords of Appeal and the Lord Chance or, 
should an insufficient number of such persons 
be available, then any other of the duly q ua 1 
fied peers may be invited to sit. For all practica 
purposes, then, the House of Lords, as the higj 1 
est court in the kingdom, is a separate 0 y 
from the House of Lords, as a political bo y 
and Upper House of Parliament. 

The powers of the House of Lords, as t e 
Upper House, are to initiate legislation an ^ 
revise and if necessary to delay bills sent up 
it by the House of Commons — money 
excepted. By the Parliament Act of 19U, 
amended by the Parliament Act of 1949, any 
other bill (except a private bill) which is passe^ 
by the Commons in two successive sessI ° aW 
within a period of one year can become 
without the assent of the Lords. 
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INITIATION OF bills. As we have seen, 
about one-quarter of the government bills in 
the 1959-63 period were initiated in the 
(House of) Lords, thus relieving pressure on the 
Lower House. 

REVISION. With much more time at its dis- 
posal than the (House of) Commons, and con- 
taining a nucleus of highly qualified lawyers, 
professional men, and business executives, the 
Lords is a valuable revising Chamber The au- 
thor, analyzing the Labour Government’s 
Transport Bill of 1947 m detail, found that the 
Lords discussed 450 amendments and passed 
210 of these, 177 were substantive amend- 
ments, of which 80 were introduced by the 
Government itself Fifty-three amendments of 
the 177 were designed to meet points raised by 
the Opposition in the Commons, and 91 were 
introduced by the Conservative Opposition in 
the House of Lords itself. There was no doubt 
that without the help of the Lords, the bill 
would either have been a very muddled affair, 
or alternatively, that the Commons would have 
had to spend a great deal more time in discuss- 
ing and amending it. The Lords has helped 
clarify the details of the present government's 
complicated Companies Bill and Land Com- 
mission Bill in a similar workmanlike manner. 
Nor does the House of Lords revise only La- 
bour legislation for instance, it made important 
qualifications to the Conservative Govern- 
ment’s Television Bill in 1953. 

DELAY Although the Lords’ functions of 
initiation and revision rouse no controversy, 
their delaying powers do, because delay, which 
is supposed to be a barrier against hasty legis- 
lation, can also be used as a barrier to hold up 
well-thought-out legislatioa During the Labour 
governments of 1945-51, the Lords passed 
nearly all Labour measures However, it did 
hold up for two years the Parliament Bill of 
1947, which cut down ns own delaying powers 
from two years to one (though this was only to 


be expected), and rejected a clause in a bill 
which provided for the abolition of capital 
punishment. But most importantly—and for 
this the Labour Party have never forgiven it— in 
the Labour Government’s last year of its first 
term office, in 1949, the Lords used its threat of 
delay to make the government promise that the 
nationalization of steel, provided for by an Act 
of Parliament, should not commence until after 
the General Election The government was re- 
turned with too flimsy a majority to carry 
through effective nationalization of the indus- 
try, and when the Conservatives came back to 
power in 1951 they denationalized it. 

This provides the clue to the pledge, con- 
tained in the Labour Manifesto of 1966, to in- 
troduce legislation "to safeguard measures ap 
proted by the House of Commons from frustration or 
delay m the House of Lords ” For, to the Labour 
Party, it appeared possible (or even likely) that 
the House of Lords would use its delay powers 
in the fifth year of the Parliament's life, and thus 
effectively reduce the period of Labour legisla- 
tion from the five-year legal cycle of the Parlia- 
ment to only four years. And this appeared in- 
tolerable to the Labour Party for two reasons- 
first, the social composition of the House of 
Lords, and secondly, its political composition. 

Social and Political Composition 

At present the House of Lords has a 
membership of nearly 1,000 Of these, 739 are 
hereditary peers who have succeeded to their 
title, and another 1 30 are peers of first creation 
There are 1 7 Law Lords and former Law Lords, 
who sit for life only as do 26 Bishops In addi- 
tion, ever since the Life Peerage Act of 1958 
was passed by a Conservative government, there 
are now as many as 121 Life Peers It should 
not be thought that the hereditary peers are 
ancient aristocrats who came over with William 
the Conqueror. Table 5-3 shows that a very 
high proportion are recent creations from the 
ranks of industry, the administration, and the 
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TABU! 5-3 

Background of Peers Created Between 1916 and 1956 



M.P.'s 

Labour 
Parly 
u orders 

Commerce 

and 

industry 

Military, etc, 

Other 

public 

servants 

Lawyers, etc,, 
scxcept lairds) 

Others 

Total i 

1 91 1 -1919 

32 



14 

9 

2 

_ 

3 

60 

1920-1929 

46 

— 

26 

1 

5 

6 

3 

87 

1929-1931 * 

9 

2 

— 

1 

1 

2 

4 

19 

1932-1939 

37 

2 

23 

3 

8 

— 

7 

80 

1940-1944 

18 

2 

3 

4 

3 

5 

2 

37 

1945-1951' 

24 

10 

— 

16 

— 

— 

10 

60 

1951 -1956 

27 

_ 

4 

— 

2 

2 

2 

37 


19.3 

uT 

70 

~V\ 

21 

15 

31 

380 


Source: P. A. Uromhead, The House of Lords and Contemporary Politics, 191 1 -1957 (London: Hillary House, 1 958). 
‘Periods of Labour rule. 


professions. On the other hand, it can fairly be 
asked: Whom do the Peers represent other than 
themselves? And that being so, by what author- 
ity do they presume to hold up the legislation 
of an elected and representative House of Com- 
mons? Many outside the ranks of the Labour 
Party would take this line. 


THE CROWN 

The social and symbolic importance of 
the Queen has already been discussed. What is 
her political role? 

Every act of government is carried out in the 
Queen's name, although the Queen’s personal 
discretion is very limited, indeed. In law, she 
has the right to dismiss her Ministers at her 
own discretion; but this right was last exercised 
in 1 834, and even then with the acquiescence of 
the Prime Minister. Again, she has the legal 
right to veto a bill passed by both Houses of 
Parliament; but the last time this was exercised 
was when Queen Anne vetoed the Scotch Mi- 
litia Bill in 1 707. Again, the Queen convenes 
and dissolves Parliament. May she, at her per- 
sona] discretion, withhold her consent to a dis- 



solution of Parliament when this is asked for by 
her Prime Minister? For more than a century, 
no Sovereign has rejected such advice to dis- 
solve (though examples have occurred in other 
countries of the Commonwealth). Whether the 
Queen can refuse today is still a conteste 
question. 

Those personal prerogatives of the Crown 
which the Sovereign still exercises at her own 
discretion today are two. In the first place, she 
has the right to “be consulted," the right to en 
courage, and the right to warn her Ministers- 
She has the right to see all Cabinet papers an 
to receive the Cabinet Agenda in advance, to 
receive copies of all the important Foreign 
fice telegrams; and receive the reports of t e 
Cabinet’s Defense Committee and its important 
sub-committees. Jn constant touch with what is 
happening, she becomes increasingly we I m 
formed as her reign lengthens. This may we 
make her influential; but this influence is 
advisory only. If her Cabinet insists, she must 


give way. 

Secondly and finally, in certain circumstances 
the Sovereign may have a discretion as to t e 
choice of Prime Minister— but only if a party as 
no clear majority and/or no recognized lea cr. 



VI 

The Executive 


We have seen how the Cabinet stands at the inter- 
section of “Party, Parliament, and Civil Serv- 
ice.” Having discussed the Cabinet's relation 
ship with Party and with Parliament, we now 
move on to its tie-in with Civil Service. And 
this is a case of "last but not least,” because in 
Britain the senior ranks of the Civil Service 
play a cardinal role in shaping government 
policies 

We should mention, however, before going 
on, that besides the Civil Service there are two 
other types of administrative organs respon- 
sible for executing the policies set by the Cab- 
inet and Parliament, and that thus play some 
part in determining government policies the 
public corporations (such as the BBC. and 
the nationalized industries) and the elected 
councils that constitute the local governments 
of the country. Neither of these is regarded as 
part of the “Executive,'' although they ate cer- 
tainly administrative agencies But the spinal 
column of the whole administrative system is 
undoubtedly the Departments of the central 
government which are manned by the Civil 
Service, and so we shall devore most of our 
time to them 


THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE 

The so-called "Executive" in Britain 
consists of the important government Depart- 
ments, with their associated boards and other 
powerful public agencies At the head of each 
Department is a political appointee, the Min- 
ister, who is assisted by a varying number of jun- 
ior Ministers (also political appointees). Apart 
.ftnro -flemnP ®. D . p earances before select Commir- 
tees of the Commons, the civil servants in each 
Department are answerable to Parliament only 
through their Minister— who, for his parr, is 
answerable to Parliament for the actions of his 
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civil servants. It is this relationship that pro- 
duces “the individual responsibility of Minis- 
ters for their Departments" which we have al- 
ready discussed. 

The Minister, the political head of the Depart- 
ment, is temporary; he is an amateur; the source 
of his strength is the popular mandate; and his 
view is highly colored by immediate political 
needs. The Civil Service, on the other hand, is a 
skilled, permanent, and dispassionate (since it 
is not elected) body of public servants that 
keeps its eye on the future, since it will be left 
with the consequences of a Minister's policies 
long after he has departed. As the duties of 
government have increased, much work that 
used to be done by Ministers and Parliament 
has been delegated to the Civil Service. Today, 
Acts of Parliament do not usually aim at doing 
more than laying down the essential principles 
of the law, leaving the details to be filled in 
by Statutory Rules, Orders, and Regulations 
— which are drawn up by the Civil Service, with 
the knowledge of the Minister, who has the 
final say. These regulations vastly exceed the 
Acts of Parliament both in number and in bulk. 
Many Acts now establish special arrangements 
for adjudicating breaches of these Statutory 
Rules and Orders through administrative tribu- 
nals, and in many cases the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts is excluded. 

In addition to these two relatively new func- 


tions of the Civil Service, its ancient one of giv- 
ing assistance and advice to the Minister has 
enormously expanded. The work of a Depart- 
ment is so complex today that on all but the most 
vital or politically controversial subjects the 
Minister is bound to lean heavily on his Civil 
Servants to execute his policy. 

Structure 

The central Executive has three main 
characteristics: (1 ) it is organized into a number 
of Departments and their dependent boards and 
agencies; (2) it is more highly integrated than 
in, say, the United States; and (3) the senior 
ranks of the Civil Service that make up these 
Departments are highly influential in the shap- 
ing of policy. The organization of a typical gov- 
ernment Department is shown in Fig. 6-1. 

In striking contrast to the typical American 
governmental Department, in Britain an entire 
Department is the responsibility of a single 
civil servant, the Permanent Secretary (except 
in the Treasury, which now has two Permanent 
Secretaries). Although the Permanent Secretary 
concentrates on particular aspects of the De- 
partment, he is charged with overseeing all the 
operations of the Department and is assisted in 
this by one or more Deputy Secretaries. Under 
this central direction come the Under Secre- 
taries, each in charge of a Section, and, below 


FIGURE 6-1 Organization of a typical British Government Department. 
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them, the Assistant Secretaries who head up the 
lower-echelon divisions of the Department 
Within these divisions, smaller units are ad- 
ministered by Principals and Assistant Princi- 
pals 

The lower-echelon divisions correspond 
roughly to the "bureaus" in an American De- 
partment. Two very important differences from 
American practice must be noted here First, 
the ranks between the equivalents of "bureau 
chief” and the political head of the Department 
are in Britain filled by permanent career men 
who have spent a lifetime in the service. In the 
United Sates, the equivalent ranks are usually 
filled by political appointmentees who may be 
fairly rapidly and regularly replaced. The chief 
advice given to the incoming political head of a 
British Department thus comes from the tried 
and trusted top civil servant of the Department, 
not from the party appointees who are brought 
in together with him Nor do British incoming 
Ministers follow the French practice of bring- 
ing with them their own "cabinet” of advisers. 

Further, the fact that the higher ranks consist 
of career men who have usually spent many 
years in that particular Department helps to 
make the Department a real unity instead of a 
collection of separate bureaus. All controver- 
sies between the different divisions of the De- 
partment gradually work their way to the top, 
where they can receive a final decision from the 
Permanent Secretary if necessary. 

Attached to most of the Departments are 
several boards or commissions for which the 
departmental Minister takes parliamentary 
responsibility, but which have structures of 
their own. Against the 24 Departments that 
existed in 1967, there were about 100 boards or 
commissions of this kind- 


Coordination 

How are the competing policies of so 
many Departments and brou * h ' 

gather into a coherent whole’ The .ostrtu.ion 


of the Cabinet is one answer. Since it consists 
of the heads of Departments, any disputes can 
be cleared at its level through the commit- 
tees, the Cabinet Secretariat, and the Cabinet 
Agenda (as already described). And we have 
already seen, for instance, how a Department 
must consult all other interested Departments, 
especially the Treasury and the Law Officers, be- 
fore bringing the draft of a bill to the Cabinet. 

In practice, of course, only the most serious 
of departmental collisions are brought up to the 
Cabinet. Below the Cabinet level, the Treasury 
establishes many of the administrative proce- 
dures and minor policies common 10 all the 
Departments, and there is also a network of 
consultation and cooperation among Depart- 
ments that buffers any very serious collisions 
between them 

THE TREASURY. The pre-eminence of the 
British Treasury, which is often called “the De- 
partment of Departments, ” is recognized by all 
other Departments As its name suggests, the 
Treasury is concerned (as is the United States 
Treasury) with all the financial transactions of 
government; but it does much more besides It 
is charged with the responsibility for economic 
policy— and this gives it a degree of control 
over what the Departments concerned with 
industry and commerce are doing And it is 
responsible for negotiating all pay, recruitment, 
promotion, and training policies in the Civil 
Service. Finally, it is responsible for the esti- 
mates of the various Departments This control 
of the staffing and the finances of the other De- 
partments gives it a unique insight into their 
outlook and into the policies they are pursuing 
and wish to pursue. 

The Treasury certainly never tells Depart- 
ments what their policy must be. A Depart- 
ment's policy, as we know, is in the hands of its 
Ministers, who must answer for it in the Cabi- 
net and in the House of Commons. But the 
Treasury can and does influence to some degree 
the policies of the other Departments. It has the 
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right to say "No” to a Department’s estimates. 
The Minister of the Department may fight the 
decision up to the Cabinet, but at least the re- 
sult will be clearly understood by all and not 
cloaked in secrecy, or subject to breaking out 
suddenly in full view. However, although the 
Treasury can say "No,” it cannot and does not 
seek to tell other Departments how they ought 
to spend their money. Actually, the great bulk 
of spending today follows automatically from 
some previous policy decision (e.g., a decision 
to raise the school-leaving age to 16), and all 
that the Treasury can do is to process the esti- 
mates accordingly. 

In the course of the Treasury’s “review" of 
Departments’ spending and staffing, it is in the 
unique position of knowing in what direction 
their policies are moving. It is, therefore, able 
to detect divergencies from the government’s 
policies at an early stage, and can point these 
out to the Departments themselves, or, if the 
issues are too serious for the Departments to 
settle, to the Ministers in charge. Further, in 
getting the Departments to work together, it 
stands in a very strong position. It is bound to 
be represented on every important interde- 
partmental committee. And it has the right and 
the duty to make trouble over the financing and 
staffing of all other Departments. 

I nterdeparlmental Consultation 

Most governmental disputes and fric- 
tions occur in the actual carrying out of govern- 
ment policy— i.e., at the departmental level 
rather than at the Treasury, or, still more rarely, 
at the Cabinet level — because the principal 
interest of one Department tends to be a sec- 
ondary interest of other Departments. For in- 
stance, housing conditions are a principal in- 
terest of the Ministry of Housing, but a 
secondary interest of the Ministry of Health. 
Nevertheless, the Departments try to hammer 
out a coherent policy between themselves as far 
as possible. They succeed largely because of the 


habit of mind of the highest class of the Civil 
Service, the Administrative Class (which we 
shall discuss more fully later). This class, which 
consists of no more than 3,500 civil servants, 
now is drawn from a wider social class than 
ever before, though it still derives much of its 
strength from the fee-paying "public” schools, 
and comes preponderantly from Oxford and 
Cambridge. This common educational back-' 
ground is reinforced by the nature of recruit- 
ment, which is by a general, not a technical, 
examination, thus heavily emphasizing the hu- 
manities, especially classics and history. The 
slow turnover of civil servants brings in recruits 
in such small doses that they become absorbed 
into the traditions of the Civil Service. Many if 
not most of the members of the Administrative 
Class belong to the same half-dozen men’s clubs 
in and around Whitehall, and thus regularly 
meet one another informally. The long-term 

effect of this informal collaboration— tele- 
phoning one’s opposite number, chatting at 
lunch, "dropping in to see” a colleague in his 
office — is very far-reaching. 

But formal methods of collaboration are also 
essential, of course — and the most common and 
most influential of these is the interdepartmen- 
tal committee or conference. In fact, the whole 
Administrative Class is continuously involved 
in transient interdepartmental committees that 
arise in the course of executing policy. Man) 
are not established by any regular process but 
are created on the initiative of a particular civi 
servant with a specific problem to solve. 

If a Department already has a policy it will, 
of course, try to stick to it. But many interde- 
partmental committees are convened at an ear 
lier stage, when the Departments have not so 
much policies as views. The committee wil 
consist of representatives of the Departments, 
trained in committee work and anxious to find a 
solution. In the end, somehow, a policy is ar 
rived at which, if important enough, wall be 
considered by a top-level official committee, b) 
a committee of Ministers, or even by the Cabi 
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net where the matter is most grave But most of 
the matters discussed will never go that far. 
Thus, policy— some might prefer to call it 
sub-policy— is being made all the time Within 
limits set by the governing party and the Min- 
isters, the interdepartmental committees make 
the bulk of governmental policy, and it is in 
these committees that the presence of the Treas- 
ury representative is at its most influential 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS 


There are at present about 830,000 
full time nomndustrial Civil servants in Britain. 
(Industrial civil servants are such persons as 
postal engineers and Admiralty dockyard work- 
ers ) Following are the main characteristics of 
the nonindustnal Civil Service 

(1) Excepting only the few “temporaries" 
brought in from outside by the Labour Govern- 
ment, on contract, it is entirely made up of "ca 
reer" personnel. Once a civil servant has passed 
his probationary period, he holds a permanent 
appointment and will not be discharged except 
in the very rare cases of personal misbehavior 
or dishonesty Resignations are infrequent and 
the turnover is extremely small 

(2) It is recruited by open competitive exam- 


ination (or, in the appropriate cases, open com- 
petitive interview) Examinations for other than 
technical, scientific, and professional staff test 
for general aptitude and not special skills; they 
are similar to the examinations administered to 
Students when they leave school, or university 
examinations, according to the class of civi 
servant involved 

(3) For purposes of pay, working conditions, 
and promotion, the Civil Service is treated (by 
the Treasury, which is responsible for these 
matters) as one service Apart from the profes- 
sional, scientific, and technical classes that are 
found in several Departments, and specialized 
classes found in a few Departments whosenum- 
bers are increasing (they totalled over 132.000 


in 1966), the Civil Service is divided into three 
main classes. The Clerical Class (about 135,000 
in number), located at the bottom of the ladder, 
carries out general clerical duties. The middle- 
rung Executive Class (about 80,000) i$ con- 
cerned with the details of governmental opera- 
tions, and contains most of the highly trained 
semiprofessional staff, such as auditors. The 
top-rung Administrative Class (about 3,500) 
will be discussed shortly. 

(4) The nonindustrial Civil Service is politi- 
cally neutral. Neither appointment nor dis- 
missal takes place for political reasons. Al- 
though the senior civil servants may not take 
part in any partisan activities, the lower ranks 
are freer, some (providing their Departments 
approve) even become candidates for election. 

(5) The Service is almost totally free from 
corruption, and in the senior ranks it is com- 
pletely so 

About 40% of vacancies in the Administra- 
tive Class are recruited from the Executive 
Class by special examinations. The rest come 
from the outside, from among young men and 
women between 21 and 28 years of age. 

The work and outlook of the Administrative 
Class are all geared to the prime fact that the 
Minister is the head of his Department and that 
the Minister takes responsibility before Parlia- 
ment for everything the Civil servant does or 
does not do. The only contact between Legisla- 
ture and civil servants is through a Minister. 
The Minister is the civil servant's chief, and the 
civil servant must serve him, not merely with 
political neutrality, but with loyalty and en- 
thusiasm His first task, therefore, is to keep his 
Minister out of trouble with Parliament and, 
more widely, with public opinion. Conse- 
quently, all decisions in the Department are 
made in the knowledge that the Minister may 
be called on to defend them in Parliament.either 
at Question Time or in the course of a debate 

For his pan. the Minister, who often changes 
more than once in the lifetime of a single Cab- 
inet, inevitably turns to his senior civil serv- 
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ants, the officials from the rank of Permanent 
Secretary down to the Assistant Secretaries, for 
advice and help in running the Department and 
developing its policies. The Minister brings, or 
should bring, to his Department his own special 
political skills; his knowledge of party and 
Cabinet policy, his keen scent for what will be 
popular and what the public will not stand for, 
a sense of urgency, and his own conception of 
what should be the Department’s policy. The 
senior civil servant in turn impresses on the 
Minister what may be called “the departmental 
view. Most Departments, out of their own past 
relationships with their clients and their own 
internal workings, have evolved a collective 
view of their own responsibilities and have 
developed certain rules of thumb to guide 
them. 

The Administrative Class and particularly 
the higher Civil Service are not passive agents 
carrying out the policies set by Parliament and 
Cabinet. They are an integral part of the policy- 
making process, and, although Parliament and 
the Cabinet necessarily have the last word the 
civil servants usually have the first one, and 
often the two are the same. 

The responsibility of a civil servant of the 
Administrative Class is: 

C To oversee the day-by-day work of his par- 
ticular branch of the Department. 

2 . To put forward his own views for advance- 
ment of the Department's policy. 

3. To help prepare legislation. 

4. To brief his Minister for discussions in the 
House and in committee. 

5. To prepare parliamentary answers for his 
Minister and to supply him with material for 
speeches, committees, and the like. 


THE PUBLIC CORPORATION 

In Britain, the government has long 
participated in the economic activities of the 
nation. This intervention into the economy did 
not begin with the Labour government of 


1945-51, for the Conservatives, by 1939, had 
set up six government corporations while they 
were in power: the Central Electricity Board, 
which nationalized the generation of electric 
power in 1926; the British Broadcasting Corp., 
in 1927; the Electricity Board of Northern Ire- 
land, in 1931; the London Passenger Transport 
Board, which operates the entire Metropolitan 
Transport system, in 1933; the Northern Ire- 
land Road Transport Board, in 1935; and the 
British Overseas Airway's Corp., in 1 939. All of 

these were run by government-appointed 

boards, and subject to little or no parliamentary 
control. 

The Labour Parry at the time was much in- 
fluenced by these models, notably by the Lon- 
don Passenger Transport Board, the brainchild 
of Herbert (later Lord) Morrison. As early as 
the mid-1 930’s, the party’ had decided to na- 
tionalize key industries into public corpora- 
tions when it had the opportunity to form a 
government. Elected to power in 1945, the La- 
bour Party' proceeded to nationalize the Bank 
of England (1946), the coal mines (1946), civil 
aviation (1946), inland transport (1947), elec- 
tricity supply and distribution (1947), and gas 
supply and distribution (1948), as well as iron 
and steel (1949). The latter were subsequently 
denationalized in 1952. 

The Labour Party, when returned to power m 
1964, resumed its program of nationalization. 
Iron and steel were once more taken into pub' 
lie ownership in 1967. In 1967 an Industrial 
Reorganization Corp., to stimulate streamlining 
and mergers in private industry, was set up with 
£150 million capital. A Land Commission was 
created to buy and hold stocks of land for pub' 
lie building purposes. In addition, the aircraft 
industry is to be reorganized on a basis of pub 
lie share-participation. 

The public corporation has five characteris- 
tics: 

1. Parliament may nor inquire into its day 
by-day management. Ministers 3re empowered to 
give general directions to the corp or2! i° ns on 
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matters affecting the national interest, they ap- 
point the directors of the corporation, they con 
trol the corporation's investment plans, and they 
can set specific goals for each individual industry 
In addition, most of the corporations are required 
to report on their activities annually to Parlia- 
ment, and the report is subject to debate To the 
extent that a Minister establishes the policies for 
a corporation, he is answerable to Parliament for 
what these policies are But he need not answer 
questions on the details of a corporation's opera 
tions This system caused considerable dissatis 
faction among both parties in the House of Com 
mons, which in 1937 established a Select 
Committee on the Nationalized Industries to 
provide it with more information The expeti 
ment proved highly successful 

2. The personnel of the public corporations 
are not civil servants, and so neither the Treasury, 
the Civil Service Commission, nor even Parlia 
ment can regulate their remuneration or condi 
tions of service 

3. Their funds are not derived from public 
taxation Either the corporations raise most of 
their own money on the market, or the Treasury 
raises it for them 

4. The directors and the chairman of a corpo 
ration are appointed by the appropriate Minister 
for a fixed term, thus they do not enjoy the per- 
manent status of a civil servant 

Electricity supply and distribution may serve 
as an example of the way a nationalized indus- 
try works The generation of electricity was 
nationalized as long ago as 1927, by a Conserv- 
ative government The principal reason was the 
technical desirability of providing one national 
"grid" to supply the whole nation Distribution 
was nationalized in 1947, with the government 
taking over the private and municipal concerns 
Today, the control of the industry vests in two 
central bodies, the Electricity Council and the 
Electricity Generating Board The Council is 
the central body of the whole industry. 

Consisting of a number of directors ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
together with the chairmen of 12 Area Boards, 
the Council is responsible for general policy 
and, more specifically, for capital financing and 
research The Electricity Generating Board, 


consisting of a chairman and other directors, 
also appointed by the Minister, has the techni- 
cal duty of generating the electricity and 
supplying it to the Area Boards, which dis- 
tribute and sell the electricity. Each Area Board 
is composed of a chairman, a deputy chairman, 
and a number of part-time directors, all ap- 
pointed by the Minister. In each area, Area 
Consultative Councils represent the interests of 
consumers Each Council consists of from 20 to 
30 members, about half of whom are appointed 
by the Minister from lists nominated by the 
local authorities The Minister's responsibil- 
ities in all this are to appoint the directors, to 
approve the capital development plans of each 
Area Board and of the research program, and to 
approve the boards' borrowing arrangements 
He also has the power to issue genera J direc- 
tions in the general interest where he thinks it 
necessary. Under the 1957 Electricity Act, each 
Area board, and not just the industry as a 
whole, must pay its own way over a period of 
time The industry has been prosperous, up to 
and including the fiscal year 1964-65, its sur- 
pluses amounted to over £374 million 


THE SOCIAL SERVICES 

Any setback to economic growth will 
seriously affect the social services. This exten- 
sive system is administered either by a number 
of different Ministries, or by local authorities 
in partnership with the Ministries, and it is 
reckoned that it costs some £6,500 million per 
annum to run Some £2 billion is paid out as 
social security payments, and about £1 billion 
represents the cost of the National Health 
Service. 

The "welfare state” was not invented by the 
Labour Party, but they systematized it. A limited 
form of National Health Service existed be- 
fore the war, as well as state unemployment 
and sickness payments, and old-age pensions. 
But the Labour Party, when it took office in 
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1945, acted on two documents: a “white paper 
entitled A National Health Service , and the Bev- 
eridge Report of 1942. The latter, an exhaustive 
survey of the administration of the social serv- 
ices carried out under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished sociologist Lord Beveridge, be- 
came the basis of the Labour Party’s policy. 
They reflected the problems of the pre-war 
period, with its heavy unemployment. It rested 
on two main principles: that benefits should be 
sufficient for subsistence without any other re- 
sources, and that there should be a single flat 
rate of benefit for everyone and for every case 
of cessation of earnings — whether from sick- 
ness, unemployment, or old age. 

Both of these principles are under attack. 
First, “subsistence” at £4 week is too low a 
standard. Yet to increase all old-age pensions to 
a tolerable level would cost far too much And 
so the “flat rate” principle comes under attack 
also, since it might be better to discriminate, 
giving more to some and less to others. 


The National Health Service 

The National Health Service provides 
free medical advice, drugs, and treatment for 
every person resident in the United Kingdom, 
it also provides free hospital care and treatment 
by specialists; and it carries on a wide range of 
miscellaneous activities, called the personal 
health services” — child clinics, the ambulance 
service, and the midwife and health visitor 
service, to mention just a few. These personal 
health services are the responsibility of the lo- 
cal authorities, under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Health; but the hospitals, under the 
National Health Service Act of 1946, are a na- 
tional responsibility. They are grouped to- 
gether under 15 Regional Hospital Boards, 
which are composed of doctors, local govern- 
ment authorities, and members of the general 
public, all appointed by the Minister of Health. 
Finally, the General Practitioner Service is left 
in the hands of the medical and allied profes- 


sions themselves, under the control of the Min 
ister of Health. They work from their own 
premises. The administration is in the hands 0 
138 Medical Executive Councils, each consist- 
ing of doctors, dentists, and pharmacists, a 

appointed by the Minister. 

From the patient’s point of view, the syste 
could hardly be simpler. He chooses the gen- 
eral practitioner he wants, and has his name p 
on that doctor’s list. (He can change if he wan 
to.) From then on, he and his family go to 
doctor, who treats them or summons t e ot 
services — ambulance, health visitor, s f ecia ’ 

midwife, hospital — as and when he eci es 

are required. Many criticisms may be eve 
the National Health Service, as at any a m 
trative agency, but the charge, often ma 
United States, that the patient is regimente , 
totally without basis. 


PROBLEMS OF THE NATIONAL 
SERVICE. In the first place, family octo ^ 
dissatisfied. They complain that they ar 
enough in number in Britain. Furt er ’ . 
have emigrated, and so, as population ^ 
creased the workload for those w o 
mained has grown. In 1965 a crisis aros ^ 
tween the British Medical Assn. a j oCto rs 
Minister over pay and conditions. e 
threatened to resign in a body from t e gn . 
In the end the Minister gave way, an afl( j 
tirely new contract between family oC ’. 
the state is under negotiation. Meanwh > ^ 
old-fashioned concept of family ° ct 
changing, since doctors are being etlC ° 
financially and administratively, to c0 
rather than practice entrepreneurship. ^ 

In addition to doctors complaints a ser vice 
and conditions, the organization o t v£( j 

has long given rise to problems, t ‘ - ceS for 
difficult to relate the local authority se pj tJ | 
maternity and child welfare to t re j at ion- 
service, and there is a similar lack o ^ qQ . 
ship between the hospitals and t e a 0 flo- 
tor. For although the hospitals form P 
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cal society, they are run by the nominees of the 
Minister. It is argued that if they were handed 
back to enlarged elected regional councils, 
their interrelationship with the local authority’s 
part of the health services could be greatly im- 
proved On the whole, however, doctors do not 
like this suggestion, they dislike being con- 
trolled by local councilors. 

Meanwhile, a more radical school of critics 
attacks the entire philosophy of the National 
Health Service It argues that as long as this has 
to be financed by general taxation, too little 
money will be spent upon health It has been 
stated, perhaps on doubtful evidence, that per- 
haps as much as half the population is prepared 
to accept a scheme based upon private health- 
insurance schemes, with massive government 
subsidization of the participants It is unlikely 
that such a scheme would be adopted For all its 
shortcomings, the N H S is very popular and 
highly prized, as public opinion polls show 

Social Security 

Some £2 billion per annum is spenr on 
social security in Britain just over £1 billion of 
this was paid out in old-age pensions, £200 
million went in sickness benefits, £143 million 
in family allowances, £108 million in widows' 
benefits, £45 million in unemployment bene- 
fits, and £31 million in maternity benefits. In 
addition, £264 million was spent on paying 
additional sums in special cases 

Where does all this money come from’ 
Practically the whole of it comes from the 
pockets of the employer and the employee All 
employed and self-employed persons over the 
age of 16 must contribute to a national insur- 
ance fund The payments vary according to 
one's age, and the employer must contribute an 
amount equal to that of his employee Wives 
are insured with their husbands unless they 
work themselves and choose to be insured sep 
arately. This system of compulsory insurance 
entitles the insured and his family to benefits 


for sickness and consequent loss of earnings, 
and for unemployment or industrial injury. 
Wives receive a maternity grant upon the birth 
of a child, and a widow a payment upon the 
death of her husband If both husband and wife 
survive, he to the age of 65 and she to the age 
of 60, they receive an old-age pension A death 
grant is also payable on the death of any adult 
or child But many persons for one reason or 
other have not paid their full insurance, or are 
in such poverty that the insurance benefits are 
not enough to maintain them and their families; 
some persons are not covered by the insurance 
provisions, others are made destitute by some 
calamity like fire or flood In such cases the 
citizen is assisted by a special branch within the 
Ministry of Social Security, responsible for 
relieving extraordinary distress and for supple- 
menting the benefits due under the insurance 
scheme where this is necessary. Such supple- 
mentation varies not only with the need, but 
also with the means of the applicant. 

On top of the scheme as described, there has 
been grafted the beginnings of a graduated sys- 
tem. In 1961 the Conservatives introduced a 
graduated set of contributions, to provide for 
benefits related to one's earnings Those earn- 
ing less than £9 per week do not need to con- 
tribute, nor do those whose job carries a pension 
with it, provided steps are taken by the firm to 
"contract out " The contributor who does come 
into the scheme pays a percentage of his earn- 
ings (over and above what he is paying for the 
flat rate scheme) and in return, when he retires, 
is entitled to receive an addition to his flat-rate 
pension, suitably adjusted to his earnings at 
retirement The Labour Party is pledged to ex- 
tend this arrangement to the entire range of 
social security benefits, but so far has merely 
made a limited start since 1966 the first six 
months of widowhood, sickness, and unem- 
ployment are paid out at this new graduated 

Grave difficulties arise in the administration 
of the social security system owing to its flat- 
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rate and subsistence basis. The system takes 
little account of large families which have small 
incomes, where the husband is in regular but 
ill-paid work. It is here that a significant area of 
child poverty has been exposed. Some have 
argued for wage supplementation according to 
the size of family; others for juggling with the 
present child allowances so as (in effect) to take 
the money from the bachelor and pay it out to 
the married man — or, alternatively, to take it 
from the better-off married man to give to the 
poorly-paid one. Since all these are for a variety 
of reasons objectionable, it is necessary to con- 
sider increasing payments to the poorest fami- 
lies after a test of their means. The Conserva- 
tives find no difficulty at all in suggesting 
something of this kind; but it sticks in the 
throats of the Labour Party. 

The old-age pension also arouses contro- 
versy. The alternative to raising the pension 
rate all-’round is, once more, that selectivity 
based on a test of means which is anathema to 
the Labour party. Yet one shilling (120) on the 
pension requires £20 million in national taxa- 
tion. The Conservative solution is to make 


greater use of private occupational pension 
schemes to finance old age. Nearly two-thirds 
of the employed population are already in such 
schemes, and four-fifths of the entire labor force 
work for firms which offer such schemes. The 
Conservatives urge that these schemes should 
be generally extended to cover the whole labor 
force, so that they would be able to draw a pen- 
sion from the firm on top of the flat-rate old-age 
pension, which would continue as it is now. 

As long as the national income was likely to 
increase by 25% by 1970, it was possible to 
ignore all possibilities other than an all-round 
increase. But since the increase is going to be 
little more than half that “planned,” it is clear 
that there will not be enough money to service 
the intended increases in the social services. In 
that case, it is very likely that the government 
will be forced into making some payments on a 
basis of personal means, instead of by a general 
flat-rate increase. Thus the Beveridge principles 
of subsistence and the flat rate, already eroded 

by the beginnings of the graduated-pension 

scheme, are likely to be much more seriously 
under attack in the near future. 



VII 

Britain Today 
and Tomorrow 


the performance 

OF THE GOVERNMENTAL 
SYSTEM 

A Potter Pyramid? 

In formal terms, public policy is made 
by a collective council of Ministers in which the 
decisive voice (assuming he has one) is the Prime 
Minister's. The power of the elected House of 
Commons to modify this policy is on the decline, 
the House of Lords' is marginal, and that of the 
Sovereign is negligible. In short, the British 
system is one of government by the Executive 
branch, tempered by periodical elections But 
at a behavioral level this description is quite 
misleading It conveys the impression that the 
government (including the bureaucracy) stand 
above and away from the life of the nation, 
freely imposing their policies on it, that secure 
in its parliamentary majority, it is restrained 
only at the end of the parliamentary term by a 
desire to win the next election. But m practice 
the government is under constant popular con- 
straint, and its freedom of action is limited 

Democratic Constraints 

No governments are entirely free to 
act. A British government is limited, to begin 
with, by what the administrative machine can 
manage. It has been a constant source of com- 
plaint since at least 1962, for instance, that 
there have been too few economists in the pub- 
lic service to make economic planning effec- 
tive. Again, before the present government's 
intentions to tax land values and set up a sort of 
"land bank” (a holding of land by the govern- 
ment for the use of public authorities) could be 
carried out. it was necessary to establish an en- 
tirely new Ministry. The government's latitude 
is confined, again, by the impact of unforeseen 
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emergencies. The entire domestic program will 
be permanently distorted by the sterling crisis 
of 1966-67. Of course in the field of foreign 
relations, the powers with which it deals, such 
as the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., or the N.A.T.O. 
powers of Europe, often prove entirely intrac- 
table. But in addition to constraints like these a 
British government is subjected to democratic 
ones reflecting public opinion. 

The first of these is the influence of its par- 
liamentary majority. Certainly, where a govern- 
ment regards a parliamentary vote as vital to its 
survival, it can always rely on a majority. But 
the Parliamentary Party is not an artifact of the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet. It shares distinc- 
tively national values, such as sentiments relat- 
ing to the Commonwealth and it takes sides, as 
the general public does, on such disputed mat- 
ters as industrial relations, economic incentives, 
taxation levels, and so forth. In addition, it is in 
constant communion with the public on issues 
of the day. 

Members are highly responsive to local anx- 
ieties such as unemployment, bad housing, 
child poverty, and the like. A Member is ex- 
pected to intercede with civil servants and 
Ministers on behalf of individuals and groups 
in his constituency. He is sensitive to his daily 
mailbag, and is expected to run weekly or 
monthly clinics (called “surgeries”) for his con- 
stituents, wherein he can give them advice and 
help. Consequently, the Parliamentary Party 
can and does become highly disturbed over 
such unpleasant matters as unemployment and 
the wage freeze, and Ministers, who have to live 
and work in constant touch with their parliamen- 
tary supporters, are inevitably influenced by 
these expressions of the public's concern. If 
they are not, they can find a revolt on their 
hands, such as occurred in the last year of the 
Conservative Party's rule (1964) over a bill to 
limit resale price maintenance. This bill ap- 
peared to damage the interests of the small 
shopkeepers, a highly influential political 
group, and under their pressure the Conserva- 


tive Cabinet faced the most serious floor revolt 
that it had met with since taking office in 1951. 
Though it overrode this revolt in the end, it 
was not an experience it would willingly court 
for a second time. 

Governments do in fact bear in mind the 
anxieties of their backbenchers and do what 
they can to meet these: and indeed, since the 
backbenchers are a sensitive antenna of the 
government, in touch with grass-roots opinion, 
they find it in their interest to do so. If this ap- 
pears to contradict what had earlier been said 
about the limited role which the backbench of 
the majority party can play in influencing their 
government, let the reader imagine that Parlia- 
ment were suspended for a year and the Cabi- 
net given power to govern by decree: there can 
be no doubt that it would act more dictatorially, 
and with far less concern for public opinion, 
than it does under the present arrangements. 

Secondly, the government is extremely sen- 
sitive to unpopularity, and this is why the Op- 
position is significant. For under the British 
electoral system the unpopularity of one party 
is the popularity of the other. The system op- 
erates like those little weather-house gadgets 
whereon one figure, often called “Dry, P°P S 
into a doorway while the other, in this case 
called “Wet,” pops out. Governments (and their 
parliamentary supporters, who fear to lose their 
seats) watch their unpopularity and the popular 
ity of the Opposition, as measured in public 
opinion polls, bye-elections, and local elections, 
with the morbid attention of a hypochondriac 
who keeps taking his own temperature. If [ h e 
Government has sinned by omission, it acts 
to prevent the Opposition from out-promismS 
it. In the last years, for instance, much public 
concern has been expressed over child povert) 

— the plight of low-income families with large 
numbers of children. When the Government 
failed to legislate for these in its 1967 Budget, 
the Opposition stepped in with a vote of cen 
sure. As a result the Government was quick to 
hint that the matter was "under review. On t e 
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other hand, where the Government’s unpopular- 
ity is caused by its act of commission (as has been 
the case with the freezing of wages), it begins to 
modify its policy 

Obviously, a government is more sensitive to 
unpopularity at the end of its parliamentary 
term than at the beginning. But this does not 
mean that it is unconstrained at the beginning 
of its term. Throughout its entire period in of- 
fice it is subject to the administrative or politi- 
cal need to defer to organized group pressures 
The importance of this cannot be overempha- 
sized as has already been said, the interest- 
groups form, as it were, a second circuit of pub- 
lic representation If parties and elections 
represent the public at large, the interest 
groups represent particular and limited publics 
Sometimes their pressures reinforce party 
pressures in the Commons At other times, the 
House is presented by the government with the 
package deals it has negotiated with these 
groups, and is called on to endorse them 
— which it does, willy-nilly, since it has neither 
the time, the information, nor the appropriate 
procedure to unravel the tangled compromises 
and begin again The annua! Farm Price Re- 
view, the recently negotiated contract of service 
for doctors in the National Health Service, and 
the ill fated National “Plan" of 1965 provide 


examples 

Thirdly, however, these groups sometimes 
act as “veto" groups, slowing down or actually 
halting a government's policy Nowhere is this 
clearer than in the so-called "Prices and Incomes 
Policy" — the attempt to find a policy to relate 
increases in prices, profits, and other forms of 
incomes, to increases in national productiv.ty 
In 1962 the Conservatives established a 
National Incomes Commission, but their policy 
broke down bet.ose the trade on, on. re- 
fused .0 come before to present esndenee, 
Further effort. ,n 1963 and 1964 also broke 
down, owing to the intransigence of the T.U C. 
With the advent of the Labour government in 
October, 1964, the unions changed their tune 


and agreed to exercise restraint over wage 
claims, while for its part the government estab- 
lished the Prices and Incomes Board, giving it 
the duty of reporting on all changes in these 
and declaring whether or how far they were 
consistent with the health of the economy It 
was assumed that public opinion would be 
enough to make employers and employees com- 
ply. But by the middle of 1965 this arrange 
ment proved useless, so the government intro- 
duced a bill to force employees and employers 
to give the Prices and Incomes Board advance 
notification of their intentions A number of 
the unions opposed this, and their foremost 
representative in the cabinet, Mr. Frank Cous- 
ins (of the mammoth Transport and General 
Workers Union) resigned on the issue 

The bill was dropped at the election of 
March, 1966 When reintroduced, it was over- 
taken by the sterling crisis ofjuly— in response 
to which the government went much further 
and tacked a fourth part to the bill. This move 
gave ihe government the power to veto any 
price or wage rises of which it disapproved, and 
decreed a freeze on wages for the next six 
months, followed by a six-month period of "se- 
vere restraint “ It was with the utmost difficulty 
that the government was able to get the T.U C. 
to accept this and the issue came to a head in 
1967 when the government sought to make 
these veto powers permanent (It seems at first 
to have envisaged some sort of tripartite ar- 
rangement, whereby trade unions and employ- 
ers sat together with the government, which, as 
the third party, would proclaim the "national 
dividend" for the year, to which the unions and 
employers would get their members to con- 
form ) Neither side would have anything to do 
with this idea— and in fact the trade unions went 
so far as to insist on terminating the govern- 
ment’s "Pan Four" power to veto settlements 
arrived at by collective bargaining 

In the end, the government had to climb 
down It abandoned these powers, merely reaf- 
firming its right to refer price rises and wage 
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settlements to the Prices and Incomes Board, 
and to hold these up until the Board had re- 
ported. Bur as it also permitted such wage set- 
tlements to be back-paid once the Prices and 
Incomes Board had reported, all that it ensured 
was a seven-months’ delay in paying out a wage 
agreement. 

These interest groups constitute a great 
“sub-system" in British political life, and it is 
remarkably stable. When in 1966 the author 
was revising a book on the interest groups 
10 years after its previous publication, the most 
striking feature of the exercise was that, with 
minor exceptions, the same groups played out 
the same roles and pursued the same policies, 
by similar techniques and on similar occasions. 
The "government" (i.e., the Prime Minister, the 
Cabinet, and the Civil Service) is so involved 
with this political sub-system, partly by the ma- 
chinery of inquiries and of the 600 or so advi- 
sory committees that serve the various Minis- 
tries, and partly by the established tradition of 
mutual consultation and negotiation, that, irre- 
spective of its party complexion, it finds its 
discretion trammeled and confined, and its op- 
erations slowed down. 

Stability— or Immobilisin'? 

Why then the surface appearance of 
massive strength and wide discretion on the 
part of the government? First, because of the 
mistake of equating the passage of legislation 
with effective power over the nation. In the 
Labour Party Conference of 1965, Mr. Wilson 
boasted that, despite its majority of only four 
seats in the Commons, his government had 
passed more bills than its Conservative prede- 
cessors, and would have carried out almost all 
its pledges within two years. But the object of 
these pledges was to increase the gross national 
product and to improve the welfare services. 
Undeniably the government had not either at 
that time, nor up to the time of this writing. 

Legislation is pointless if the powers con- 
ferred are irrelevant to the aims sought — or if. 


supposing that they are relevant, they prove 
ineffectual. Whatever the future economic re- 
sults of the nationalization of the steel industrv 
or the establishment of a I-and Commission to 
acquire land for public authorities building 
programs, neither of them are of the slightest 
immediate relevance. And fiscal measures such 
as the Selective Employment Tax and the Cap- 
ital Gains Tax, which are immediately relevant 
to the country's economic plight and the Labour 
Government's desire to equalize incomes, have 
been counterproductive. The Selective Em 
ployment Tax imposes a levy on each employe 
engaged in a service industry, and distributes a 
bonus to each employee engaged in a manu a 
turing industry. The intention was to cause - 
drift of employment out of service trades an 
into manufacture. At the moment of writing, j 
however, the tax has had an exactly contr~n 1 
effect, while the Capital Gains Tax, a me as j 
ure of social justice," which was inten e 
to raise some 180 million per annum, rea ize 
only £dA million in its first year. . 

In the second place, a great deal of 
tion and administration is of no concern to 
general public; it affects only special, interes 
publics, and in these cases the government 
far more freedom to maneuver. In matters ' . 
the annual Farm Price Review (matters o 1 ^ 
kind form the great numerical majority o S° 
ernment bills and regulations), the 3r '' an ~ o f 
ments arc- settled by a rather small num er 
Ministers, civil servants, and interest fi roU ^ 
Parliament plays a marginal role, and t e g 
eral public almost none at all. an j 

But where opinion is genuinely P u lC ^ 
where it expresses itself, it is argua e ^ 
British governments, far from comman 1 ^ 

surrender to it. The vexed issue of °®. ^- n 
wealth immigration — (a euphemism m ^ 
for colored Commonwealth immigration 
vides a sad example of this. When the on ^ use 
ative Party introduced a bill in 1961 f° r 
entry to Commonwealth immigrants w o ^ 
not support themselves and did not P 05 ^ ^ 
labor permit (exception made for stu en 
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visitors), the Labour Opposition opposed it 
bitterly and pledged themselves to repea/ it. 
This commitment grew cloudier as the 1964 
election approached, and in their election Man- 
ifesto they merely promised that they would 
restrict entry unril or unless they could nego- 
tiate a satisfactory agreement with the Com- 
monwealth countries. The election showed that 
the policy of restriction was popular It was 
dramatically illustrated by the defeat of Mr. 
Patrick Gordon Walker by a "restrictionist" in 
the Midlands town of Smethwick, and even 
more dramatically in January, 1965, when Mr 
Walker, standing for a usually safe Labour seat 
in the London area, was once again defeated It 
may have been coincidental that a few days 
later the government announced that it was 
tightening up the Act to prevent evasions But 
six months later, in August, 1965, the govern- 
ment went much further even than the Con- 
servatives, under whose administration some 
20,000 immigrants had entered each year it 
announced its intention to restrict the number 
henceforth to only 8,500 

An even more striking example is provided 
by economic policy Ever since 1947, every 
time a government has intervened co restrain 
credit and incomes in order to relieve the scram 
on the balance of payments, it has become pro- 
foundly unpopular, and faced the alternative of 
pursuing inflationary policies or courting elec- 
toral defeat and it has always preferred the 
former 

At least one of the Labour Ministers (Mr 
Benn, Minister of Technology) once nourished 
the expectation that the government could 
stand over and above group pressures, in pre- 
cisely the way the British government is so of- 
ten claimed to do Commenting on the in- 
fluence of pressure groups, he wrote 'The 
remedy lies in strengthening those elements 
that derive their power from the nation as a 
whole. If the State machine— including Parlia- 
ment and the Civil Service —can really acquire 
an impetus of its own then there is hope 
Governments are too involved with interest 


groups and public opinion to acquire any such 
“impetus of their own.” On the contrary, a 
British government is part of the entire social 
system, embodying its values, prejudices, aspi- 
rations, and interests. It is this remarkably close 
identification of the two, and the way in which 
government and people are involved with one 
another, that makes the system (as opposed to 
individual governments) so stable and durable. 
But this characteristic has the defects of its 
qualities Where public sentiment or prejudice 
is widely involved, governments find it hard to 
make headway, and in such cases stability has 
its counterpart in immobilism One example of 
this is to be found in economic policy. Another 
is in foreign affairs, where widespread notions 
of great power status, sentiments relating to the 
Commonwealth, and the noted insularity of the 
British people all have led governments to un- 
dertake far more commitments than the Country 
can adequately support 


THE ECONOMY 

The economy plays a central role in 
Unking domestic politics with foreign affairs 
Domestically, British politics revolve about 
inequalities, and elections are fought on the 
issues of increasing the national income, and 
redistributing it But the strength of the econ 
omy also decides the number of troops over- 
seas, th e extent to which Britain can assist the 
Commonwealth economically (an important 
factor m its cohesion), and her relationship to 
the six Common Market powers. 

The central features of the economy have 
been its mediocre growth rate and its instabil- 
ity— the latter arising largely from Britain's po- 
sition as a vase importer and world banker, a 
position which exaggerates any balance-of- 
payments problem and has led to the (pre- 
viously discussed) “stop-go" cycles It is im- 
portant to note, however, that the economic 
problem is not that the economy fails to satisfy 
rising expectations Indeed, had it been less 
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successful in this respect, action to improve it 
might have come much sooner. It is hard to 
convince the nation that it is badly off because 
during a recent period of just 15 years 
(1951-64), the living standard rose more than 
in the whole previous half-century. The prob- 
lem is that this performance, though it satisfies 
at home, is poor compared with that of Britain’s 
competitors abroad. 

One excuse, often alleged, is that such coun- 
tries have been able to increase their manufac- 
turing labor force in a way Britain has not, by 
drawing surplus agricultural labor from the 
land. But even if adjustment is made for this (as 
laid out in the O.E.C.D. booklet, Economic 
Growth. 1960 — 70: A Mid-Decade Review of 
Prospects), Britain has lagged far behind. Be- 
tween 1960-65 (years of exceptionally high 
growth-rate in Britain) the annual percentage 
increase in output per employed person ran: 
Japan 7.2%, France 4%, Italy 3-8%, Germany 
3-7%, Belgium 3.5%, Netherlands 3-2%, U.S.A 
2.9%, and Britain only 2.5%. At the same time 
Britain is losing her share of world trade: in 
1958 her share of world exports was 18%; in 
1966 it was only 13%. 

And not only is her growth rate slow. It is 
also unstable. In the following table on the 
“stop-go” cycle, it is measured by the "coeffi- 
cient of variation.” This represents a country’s 
variation of performance around its average rate 
of growth, divided by that rate of growth itself. 

The Labour Party made the mediocrity of 
Britain’s growth-rate performance, and of Con- 
servative “stop-go” policies, the central features 
of its 1964 election campaign; and loudly 
boasted of the curative powers of its own pro- 
gram involving a new Department of Economic 
Affairs, a National Economic Plan, and a 
prices-and-incomes policy. The Plan was pub- 
lished in 1965, setting an annual growth rate of 
3.8%; and the Labour Manifesto of March, 
1966, categorically stated: “In the next five years, 
living standards for the individual and the 
whole community will rise by 25%.” The ster- 
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ling crisis of July, 1966, which was itse 
product of mismanagement during the previous 
two years, ended this hope. During 1965 v ’ a £ es 
had soared but prices had lagged behind t effl, 
and productivity was almost stagnant, 
price paid was the sterling crisis to vthic ^ 
government responded by wage freeze, e 
tion,and unemployment (all traditional uea ^ e 
of the previous Conservative governments). 
National plan was dead. Figure 7-1 te 5 
own story. , - s 
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economic advance; it does not guarantee t ^ 
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being canvassed. The first, the Labour "mixture 
as before'*— that is to say, a new National 
Plan— seems most unlikely. The consensus 
among economists and businessmen is that the 
1965 exercise achieved nothing, and was in any 
case based on a fallacy, that by indicating the 
expanding possibilities of the market to busi- 
nessmen, they would act as though these possi- 
bilities were facts, and react accordingly. This, 
the so-called "predictive planning,” has been 
described as a sort of "virtuous confidence 
trick" It is in the nature of any confidence 
trick, however, virtuous or not, that it is un- 
likely to succeed twice running; much less so if 
it has failed the first time. And, unlike the situ- 
ation in 1 960, when the Federation of British 
Industries called for some measures of govern- 
mental planning over the next five years, a sim- 
ilar conference has now set its face againsc any 
such exercise 

A second possible strategy would involve 
either to devaluate the pound, or let it "float" at 

FIGURE 7-1 British economic growth, 1955 - 

1970 {Adapted from NI ESR Review, No. 39, 

February, 1967 ) 



its own value on the world market. As we have 
already pointed out, this course of action has 
not only severe diplomatic and financial disad- 
vantages, but commercial ones, also. It could 
only assist the economy, if at all, provided 
prices and wages were held down in Britain. If 
they rose, then the cost of British goods on the 
world market would rise also, and the object of 
the devaluation would be negated Yet, as will 
be seen, the holding down of prices and wages 
is so electorally unpopular that it would be 
difficult for a government to carry it out for any 
length of time 

A third possible strategy is the gearing of 
price and wage rises to increases in the national 
product— the “prices and incomes” policy It 
has already been shown how an attempt to put 
this on a voluntary basis failed between 1964 
and 1966, and had to be followed by a wage 
freeze. And that in turn proved so unpopular 
that Labour lost one parliamentary seat, and 
suffered a landslide defeat in the local elections 
of 1 967. Also, both the T.U C. and C.B I re- 
jected a continuation of compulsory wage- 
and price fixing The government therefore had 
to abandon this policy in its hard form, and, in 
his budget speech, the Chancellor himself con- 
fessed that although the G N P. would not rise 
by more than 3% in the coming year, he ex- 
pected wages to rise by 6%. 

A fourth strategy is that of severe competi- 
tion accompanied by less direct taxation, so that 
(it is argued) firms will be forced to improve 
their economic performance, while the greater 
opportunities for keeping their profits will in- 
duce them to make such efforts. This, roughly 
speaking, is the Conservative line or argument, 
and it links with another Conservative policy 
adhesion to the European Common Market 
-which will, it is contended, supply a larger 
market for the British products, but also a 
greater competitive challenge. The Labour 
Party, itself now committed to adhesion to the 
EEC, sets the economic advantages at only 
50-50 there is no doubt that Britain's balance- 
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successful in this respect, action to improve it 
might have come much sooner. It is hard to 
convince the nation that it is badly off because 
during a recent period of just 15 years 
(1951-64), the living standard rose more than 
in the whole previous half-century. The prob- 
lem is that this performance, though it satisfies 
at home, is poor compared with that of Britain’s 
competitors abroad. 

One excuse, often alleged, is that such coun- 
tries have been able to increase their manufac- 
turing labor force in a way Britain has not, by 
drawing surplus agricultural labor from the 
land. But even if adjustment is made for this (as 
laid out in the O.E.C.D. booklet, Economic 
Growth, 1960-70: A Mid-Decade Review of 
Prospects), Britain has lagged far behind. Be- 
tween 1960-65 (years of exceptionally high 
growth-rate in Britain) the annual percentage 
increase in output per employed person ran: 
Japan 7.2%, France 4%, Italy 3.8%, Germany 
3.7%, Belgium 3-5%, Netherlands 3-2%, U.S.A 
2.9%, and Britain only 2.5%. At the same time 
Britain is losing her share of world trade: in 
1958 her share of world exports was 18%; in 
1966 it was only 13%. 

And not only is her growth rate slow. It is 
also unstable. In the following table on the 
“stop-go” cycle, it is measured by the “coeffi- 
cient of variation.” This represents a country’s 
variation of performance around its average rate 
of growth, divided by that rate of growth itself. 

The Labour Party made the mediocrity of 
Britain’s growth-rate performance, and of Con- 
servative “stop-go” policies, the central features 
of its 1964 election campaign; and loudly 
boasted of the curative powers of its own pro- 
gram involving a new Department of Economic 
Affairs, a National Economic Plan, and a 
prices-and-incomes policy. The Plan was pub- 
lished in 1965, setting an annual growth rate of 
3.S%; and the Labour Manifesto of March, 
1966, categorically stated: "In the next five years, 
living standards for the individual and the 
whole community will rise by 25%.” The ster- 
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ling crisis of July, 1966, which was itself a 
product of mismanagement during the previous 
two years, ended this hope. During 1965 wages 
had soared but prices had lagged behind them, 
and productivity was almost stagnant. The 
price paid was the sterling crisis to which the 
government responded by wage freeze, defla 
tion.and unemployment (all traditional weapons 
of the previous Conservative governments). The 
National plan was dead. Figure 7-1 tells its 
own story. 

It has already been pointed out that this 
failure to meet electoral commitments may 
have a serious result on the Labour Party s for- 
tunes in coming elections, but on the future o 
the economy it is more difficult to see ahead. 
Currently it is being managed by short-term 
tactics, but there is no discernable strategy. 
Since July, 1966, the Labour government has 
followed step-for-step what its Conservative 
predecessors had to do when faced by a severe 
balance-of-payments crisis: restrict credit, create 
unemployment, and freeze wages; and it has 
been similarly rewarded by halting the balance- 
of-payments deficit and strengthening t c 
pound sterling. But, as Labour Ministers them 
selves point out, this is only a pre-condition o 
economic advance; it does not guarantee it- 

Five strategies, separately or together, are 
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being canvassed. The first, the Labour “mixture 
as before''-- that is to say, a new National 
Plan — seems most unlikely. The consensus 
among economists and businessmen is that the 
1965 exercise achieved nothing, and was in any 
case based on a fallacy' that by indicating the 
expanding possibilities of the market to busi- 
nessmen, they would act as though these possi- 
bilities were facts, and react accordingly. This, 
the so-called "predictive planning,” has been 
described a* a sort of "virtuous confidence 
trick” It is in the nature of any confidence 
trick, however, virtuous or not, that it is un- 
likely to succeed twice running; much less so if 
it has failed the first time. And, unlike the situ- 
ation in 1960, when the Federation of British 
Industries called for some measures of govern- 
mental planning over the next five years, a sim- 
ilar conference has now set its face against any 
such exercise 

A second possible strategy would involve 
either to devaluate the pound, or let it “float" at 
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its own value on the world market As we have 
already pointed out, this course of action has 
not only severe diplomatic and financial disad- 
vantages, but commercial ones, also. It could 
only assist the economy, if at all, provided 
prices and wages were held down in Britain If 
they rose, then the cost of British goods on the 
world market would rise also, and the object of 
the devaluation would be negated. Yet, as will 
be seen, the holding down of prices and wages 
is so electoral ly unpopular that it would be 
difficult for a government to carry it out for any 
length of time. 

A third possible strategy is the gearing of 
price and wage rises to increases in the national 
product— the “prices and incomes” policy. It 
has already been shown how an attempt to put 
this on a voluntary basis failed between 1964 
and 1966, and had to be followed by a wage 
freeze. And that in turn proved so unpopular 
that Labour lost one parliamentary seat, and 
suffered a landslide defeat m the local elections 
of 1967. Also, both the TUC and CB.I. re- 
jected a continuation of compulsory wage- 
and-price fixing The government therefore had 
to abandon this policy in its hard form, and, in 
his budget speech, the Chancellor himself con- 
fessed that although the G N.P. would not rise 
by more than 3 % in the coming year, he ex- 
pected wages to rise by 6% 

A fourth strategy is that of severe competi- 
tion accompanied by less direct taxation, so that 
(it is argued) firms will be forced to improve 
their economic performance, while the greater 
opportunities for keeping their profits will in- 
duce them to make such efforts. This, roughly 
speaking, is the Conservative line or argument, 
and it links with another Conservative policy: 
adhesion to the European Common Market 
—which will, it is contended, supply a larger 
market for the British products, but also a 
greater competitive challenge. The Labour 
Party, itself now committed to adhesion to the 
E E C, sets the economic advantages at only 
50-50. there is no doubt that Britain’s balance- 
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of-payments problem would be worsened 
by the agricultural provisions of the Common 
Market and by costlier food from outside Eu- 
rope, and these disadvantages would offset, to a 
degree that is not exactly computable, any ad- 
vantages to the sale of British manufactures. 

The fifth strategy is that associated with the 
name of the now Emeritus Prof, of Economics 
of the University of London, F. W. Paish, who 
has consistently argued that the economy can 
run efficiently only if it is worked slightly be- 
low capacity — i.e., with some plants idle, and 
with an unemployment rate of from 2%— 2.5%, 
instead of with the overfull employment which 
the country has enjoyed, apart from the years of 
“stop,” since the end of World War II. This was 
the policy adopted by the 1967 budget, which 
assumed that unemployment would continue at 
its then-present rate of 2.1% for the rest of the 
year. The question was how long the govern- 
ment could maintain this posture, which was so 
extremely unpopular. It is here, as with the 
prices-and-incomes policy, and to some extent 
with the Common Market policy, that the gov- 
ernment's economic strategy is seen to be 
bound up with the representative and demo- 
cratic constraints upon its freedom of action. 
After more than 30 years of power, the Labour 
Party has lost control of London to the Con- 
servatives; and the Times commented on this in 
a now-famous leading article, entitled “Paish. 
Yes: London. No." It showed that on each and 
every occasion when a government, irrespective 
of party complexion, tried to check inflation by 
imposing a “stop” on the economy, it suffered a 
major electoral reverse nine months later; 
whereupon it began to abandon its policy of 
restraint — and so initiated another "stop-go" 
cycle. Nor, it pointed out, had this process 
ceased with the advent of the Labour Govern- 
ment in October, 196-1. On the contrary. 

I he 'Paish' policy has not been under way 
more than six months when circumstances dic- 
tated a difiercnt line. Incidentally, no better 
proo: than this could be found of what was said 


earlier, as to how little a Cabinet is the real 
master of events. For, in the midst of severe un- 
employment and deflation, with the govern- 
ment losing a number of bye elections by 
crushing margins, still another 'raid' on sterling 
developed. All over the world dealers sold 
pounds and bought other currencies, and the 
Bank of England’s reserves began to drain away. 
Despite all the disadvantages in November 
1967 the Cabinet decided to devalue the pound, 
and this was marked down from 2.80 to the 
dollar to 2.40 — making the English and the 
American "pennies” equivalent in value. This 
move will certainly boost Britain’s export op- 
portunities, for its makes her goods that much 
cheaper in foreign markets. But this advantage 
would be wiped out if British wages and other 
costs rose. Hence the government immediatel) 
imposed further restrictions on home domestic 
purchasing power: public expenditure cuts, 
increased taxation efforts to restrain wages an 
salaries. Together with devaluation, these mea- 
sures could re-vitalize the economy, and this in 
turn would restore the government s popularity 
But in the short term, the government was 
likely to prove even more unpopular than ever. 

BRITAIN AND THE WORLD 

Habituation to playing a world role, 
feelings of kinship with the peoples of sue 1 
countries as Australia, New Zealand, anc 
Canada; the hangover of the pre-war imperia 
tradition as represented in the new concept o 
the "multiracial Commonwealth : all t icst 
have played a prominent part in the shaping o 
Britain’s external relations since the end 0 Mt ‘ 
war. They have sustained governments whic 1 
flattered these sentiments, while governments, 
as part and parcel of the British nation, 
fostered these attitudes in their turn. Though 
the reasons are more complex than just the mu 
tual interplay of opinion between rulers am 
ruled, this does go a long way toward ex- 
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against the U.S.S.R.; to possess an independent 
nuclear deterrent; and to maintain garrisons 
across the globe. 

The first of these follows logically from the 
desire to keep war from her own shores. West- 
ern Europe, to repeat, is Britain’s front line. 

The second made some sense immediately 
after the war, ran into problems in the fifties, 
and is difficult if not impossible to sustain to- 
day. The initial decisions, taken in 1946-48, 
really continued war time trends. The U.S.A. 
had unilaterally broken off the wartime collab- 
oration in nuclear weaponry that had enabled 
her to build the atomic bomb. But British re- 
search was still continuing vigorously, and to 
continue it did not at that time impose any se- 
rious strain on her scientific knowledge or in- 
dustrial capacity. And the V-bombers, her strike 
force, could act as carriers. 

Britain exploded her atomic bomb in 1952, 
and her hydrogen bomb in 1957, and the White 
Paper on Defense of that year envisaged the new 
weapon as the chief mode of restraining Rus- 
sian attack on Western Europe. But at that very 
point the policy was rapidly undermined. 
Britain relied on aircraft; but when the Rus- 
sians launched Sputnik in 1957 they made an 
aircraft delivery system obsolete. Britain there- 
fore decided to build a Blue Streak rocket: but 
just as this reached its advanced stage in 1959, 
the Russians made their moonshot. Now, Blue 
Streak could only be fired from fixed sites, and 
the pinpoint accuracy of Soviet rocketry sug- 
gested that these would be useless with Russian 
missiles zeroed in on to them. So Blue Streak 
was abandoned and Britain ordered the pro- 
jected Skybolt missile from the U.S.A. This 
weapon, fitted to a plane, could be carried for 
some distance before being released — thus giv- 
ing it a greatly extended range. But with this, 
the British deterrent ceased to be entirely 
independent— since it depended on a compo- 
nent from the U.S.A. 

Then in 1962 the U.S.A. decided not to de- 
velop Skybolt after all, and in return offered 


Polaris to Britain, which promptly began to 
build a fleet of four nuclear submarines to take 
these missiles; and with this the nuclear deter- 
rent became even more reliant on American 
technology. Despite his acrid criticism of the 
Polaris fleet while in Opposition, Mr. Wilson 
showed no hesitation in continuing to build it 
when he came to office. But advanced tech- 
nology is eroding its credibility. Soviet anti- 
missile systems make Polaris increasingly unre- 
liable. The substitute is the American advanced 
missle Poseidon. But these and the cost of con- 
verting the nuclear fleet to take them can only 
be had at a prohibitive price. Advanced tech- 
nology has priced Britain out of the market as 
long as she goes it alone. 

The third role— that of world policeman 
— also made sense in the aftermath of the war. 


Some of the new Commonwealth states (India, 
for instance) adopted a stance of neutrality; but 
others, like Pakistan and Malaya, did not, and 
arrangements were made to help defend them. 
Still others, like the sheikhdoms of South Ara- 
bia and the Persian Gulf, already had defense 
treaties with Britain which had to be honored. 
The result was a string of bases encircling the 
globe, and garrisons in the Mediterranean, 
South Arabia, Malaya, and Singapore. 

The more the Empire shrank, the greater the 
difficulty of defending these bases became 
since, geographically, one "covered another. 
Furthermore, the expense of doing so mounte • 
For these (and other) reasons, in 1947 Britain 
welcomed the Truman Doctrine proclaiming 
the intention of the U.S.A. to defend unilater 
ally Greece and Turkey, and in 1 949 raised no 
serious objections when Australia and New 
Zealand entered a pact with the U.S.A. whic 1 
also did not include Britain. Indeed, by the late 
1960’s, when the "Empire” was little more than 
a string of islands, the chain of bases was being 
maintained — and even supplemented in t e 
Indian Ocean— less as a moral commitment to 
the Commonwealth than as part of a deliberate 
design to continue to play a world role. ( 1S 
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policy was actively encouraged by the U.S.A., 
which otherwise saw itself relegated to bearing 
the full cost and responsibility alone.) 

What with the cost of playing the role of 
world watchdog today, the present govern- 
ment’s decision to withdraw from Aden in 1967 
and from Singapore by the 1970‘s has found no 
favor with the U.S. administration. In Britain, 
however, the move is considered part of the 
increasing tendency, among all parties, to favor 
Britain's getting out of its traditional “East of 
Suez" role. But the issue had not yet been de- 
cided by late 1 967, the only obvious fact in the 
matter was that the European commitment, the 
independent nuclear role, and the worldwide 
string of bases were too costly. A choice had to 
be made. It was forced by devaluation, and 
Britain is now committed to abandon the Gulf, 
and Singapore by 1971. 

Foreign Polity 

As late as 1967, when Britain made her 
first attempt to come to terms with the nascent 
Common Market by proposing an Industrial 
Free Trade Area (which the French scuttled), 
British official doctrine was couched in terms of 
the so-called "three circles.” Britain, it was al- 
leged, had a special relationship with the 
U.S.A., another with Europe (realized through 
N.A.T.O and W.E U.), and still another with 
the Commonwealth. But by 1967 the specia 
relationship” with the U S.A had turne into 
dependency — militarily, economically, an ip- 
lomatically. The temporary and unlooked-for 
alliance of the U.S A. and U S.S.R. at the U N. 
against Britain’s Suez enterprise in 1956 re- 
vealed this dependence in a singularly cru e 
form And, in 1962, Bntam stood helpless 
while the U.S.A. and U.S.S R. confronted each 
other over Cuba- 

By 1967 the relationship with the Common- 
wealth had also turned sour The origma , pre- 
war Commonwealth had consisted ot t >ur 
“European"-type nations (which in the 


might be called "W.AS.P."— White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant— the exceptions being the 
French Canadians of Canada, who were not 
Protestants, and the Maori of New Zealand, 
who were not white) When the Asian and 
then the African states blossomed into inde- 
pendence, sentiments underwent a change. To 
the Left this new Commonwealth was more 
inspiring than the old, it represented ideals 
come true, the new states were independent, 
not dependencies, their union in the Common- 
wealth was voluntary, not forced, and the entire 
body represented multiracial cooperation. In 
the Commonwealth the Left saw a microcosm 
of what Tennyson had once sung as "the brother- 
hood of man, the federation of the world," and 
they looked to Britain to give diplomatic and 
economic assistance to these young states. The 
Right, for their part, saw in the Commonwealth 
an association of free but unequal partners in 
which Britain, as the oldest, strongest, and 
wealthiest nation, would always take the lead. 

Both Left and Right were disappointed The 
Right was the first to be disillusioned. The 
Conservative decision in 1961 to turn away 
from the Commonwealth and to Europe repre- 
sented the first stage of this process, but even 
then the pro-Commonwealth sentiment in the 
party and the country was so great that the 
British negotiators were charged with the task 
of securing special arrangements for the Com- 
monwealth as well as for Britain, and these 
ranged from such matters as associate status for 
African member-states to the expons of kanga- 
roo meat from Australia. It must be remem- 
bered that the Commonwealth exports freely 
into Britain. Should Britain enter the Common 
Market, Commonwealth countries would have 
to jump the hurdle of the Common Market's 
tariff walls, while inside these walls Italy or 
France would be able to export their goods 
freely into Britain. So, accession to the Com- 
mon Market not only denies the Common- 
wealth its existing preferences, it reverses them 
in favor of the European countries Common- 
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policy was actively encouraged by the U.S A , 
which otherwise saw itself relegated to bearing 
the full cost and responsibility alone) 

What with the cost of playing the role of 
world watchdog today, the present govern- 
ment's decision to withdraw from Aden in 1967 
and from Singapore by the 1970's has found no 
favor with the U.S. administration. In Britain, 
however, the move is considered part of the 
increasing tendency, among all parties, to favor 
Britain's getting out of its traditional "East of 
Suez" role. But the issue had not yet been de- 
cided by late 1967, the only obvious fact in the 
matter was that the European commitment, the 
independent nuclear role, and the worldwide 
string of bases were too costly A choice had to 
be made. It was forced by devaluation; and 
Britain is now committed to abandon the Gulf, 
and Singapore by 1971. 

Foreign Policy 

As late as 1967, when Britain made her 
first attempt to come to terms with the nascent 
Common Market by proposing an Industrial 
Free Trade Area (which the French scuttled), 
British official doctrine was couched in terms of 
the so called “three circles ” Britain, it was al- 
leged, had a special relationship with the 
USA, another with Europe (realized through 
N.A.T.O. and W.E U ), and still another with 
the Commonwealth. But by 1967 the “special 
relationship” with the U.S A. had turned into 
dependency — militarily, economically, and dip- 
lomatically The temporary and unlooked-for 
alliance of the USA and USSR- at t e 
against Britain’s Suez enterprise in 1956 re- 
vealed this dependence in a singularly crude 
form. And, in 1962, Britain stood helpless 
while the U S.A. and U.S.S R confronted each 
other over Cuba 

By 1967 the relationship with the Common- 
wealth had also turned sour. The origina , pre 
war Commonwealth had consisted of ^ tour 
“European’-type nations (which in the 


might be called “W.A S.P."— White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant— the exceptions being the 
French Canadians of Canada, who were not 
Protestants, and the Maori of New Zealand, 
who were not white) When the Asian and 
then the African states blossomed into inde- 
pendence, sentiments underwent a change. To 
the Left this new Commonwealth was more 
inspiring than the old, it represented ideals 
come true, the new states were independent, 
not dependencies; their union in the Common- 
wealth was voluntary, not forced, and the entire 
body represented multiracial cooperation In 
the Commonwealth the Left saw a microcosm 
of what Tennyson had once sung as "the brother- 
hood of man, the federation of the world,” and 
they looked to Britain to give diplomatic and 
economic assistance to these young states. The 
Right, for their part, saw in the Commonwealth 
an association of free but unequal partners in 
which Britain, as the oldest, strongest, and 
wealthiest nation, would always take the lead. 

Both Left and Right were disappointed The 
Right was the first to be disillusioned. The 
Conservative decision in 1961 to turn away 
from the Commonwealth and to Europe repre- 
sented the first stage of this process, but even 
then the pro-Commonwealth sentiment in the 
party and the country was so great that the 
British negotiators were charged with the task 
of securing special arrangements for the Com- 
monwealth as well as for Britain, and these 
ranged from such matters as associate status for 
African member-states to the exports of kanga- 
roo meat from Australia. It must be remem- 
bered that the Commonwealth exports freely 
into Britain. Should Britain enter the Common 
Market, Commonwealth countries would have 
to jump the hurdle of the Common Market’s 
tariff walls, while inside these walls Italy or 
France would be able to export their goods 
freely into Britain. So, accession to the Com- 
mon Market not only denies the Common- 
wealth its existing preferences; it reverses them 
in favor of the European countries Common- 
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wealth sentiment in 1961 was far too strong to 
permit the British negotiators to make the best 
deal for themselves, and to let the Common- 
wealth fend for itself. 

The necessity of negotiating special arrange- 
ments for the Commonwealth was one of the 
major factors leading to the breakdown of ne- 
gotiations. It confirmed to the Conservative 
leadership that the Commonwealth was now a 
handicap to British foreign policy, and con- 
tributed to the much more marked aversion to 
it that is now widespread throughout the party. 
But the Labour Party chose to resist the nego- 
tiations in 1962 on the grounds, among other 
things, that the Commonwealth was being 
abandoned; and from then on it propounded 
the policy of building the Commonwealth, eco- 
nomically and politically, as an alternative pol- 
icy to a European association. The Manifesto of 
1964 contains a long list of pledges designed to 
bring such a policy into effect. Yet in the 1966 
election Manifesto, all but the most tenuous 
had been deleted, and by 1967 Prime Minister 
Wilson brought his party to support the policy 
of adhesion to the Common Market. 

A number of factors have contributed to this 
disillusion with the Commonwealth now wide- 
spread and among all parties. Unlike, say, Can- 
ada or Australia or New Zealand, most of the 
new Commonwealth countries have rapidly 
abandoned British political and legal traditions, 
and some have turned themselves into squalid 
tyrannies. And the political unity of the Com- 
monwealth has proved illusory. For instance, an 
Indian delegate, V. K. Krishna-Menon, led the 
Afro-Asian bloc in the U.N. against Britain’s 
Suez policy. Both Pakistan and India abused 
Britain for not taking their side when they went 
to war with one another in 1965. (And that war 
was settled, not by Britain, but — of all coun- 
tries— by the Soviet Union, at the Tashkent 
meeting of early 1966!) Nor did Common- 
wealth immigration (touched on earlier) endear 
the multiracial Commonwealth” to the popu- 
lation of the islands. Instead, it demonstrated 


that although multiracialism undoubtedly could 
and did operate at the professional and minis- 
terial levels, it did not do so at the popular one. 

Another disillusioning factor has been the 
intransigence of the African states. This came to 
a head after the Rhodesian unilateral declara- 
tion of independence in 1965. To keep the 
Commonwealth together (which meant, in fact, 
to prevent the African states from walking 
out), Prime Minister Wilson had to agree on 
imposing mandatory sanctions on the Rho- 
desian economy. It became clear to him then, if 
it had not done so before, that the Common- 
wealth did not give Britain a greater power to 
speak in world affairs; instead, as in this partic- 
ular case, it established a sort of court or tribu- 
nal at which Britain was forced to justify her 
policy, and even modify it, but which brought 
no bloc support for Britain at the U.N. in re- 
turn. Left-wing sentiment has usually claimed 
this as a point in the Commonwealth’s favor: it 
makes Britain more receptive, so they say, to 
the demands of African and Asian states than 
she otherwise would be. They are quite right in 
making this inference, but it can hardly be ex- 
pected that such a state of affairs would com- 
mend itself to a British Prime Minister or For- 


eign Secretary. 

And finally, turning to the material plane, 
the Commonwealth has disappointed expecta- 
tions. The proportion of British trade to the 
Commonwealth is in decline; the commitments 
to providing aid and loan capital have risen. As 
dependency on the U.S.A. has increased and the 
potentialities of the Commonwealth wane , 
those two "circles” of British overseas commit 


ment have begun to lose their attractiveness. 

By contrast, the third “circle” — the European 
connection — has attained greater importance. 
Opinion is divided as to the economic pros an 
cons of accession to the Common Market, even 
Mr. Wilson thinks it is six of one and half a 
dozen of the other. But strategically and po- 
litically it appears that since Britain has now 
lost her freedom of diplomatic maneuver. 
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more is to be gained as a partner in an ex- 
tremely powerful confederacy of European na- 
tions, with an inevitably strong influence upon 
its policy, than by staying our 

When Prime Minister Wilson announced his 
May decision to seek accession, the outcome 
would not be decided by Britain's will to join, 
but the readiness of France to allow her admis- 
sion. Opposition still came from a handful of 
Conservatives and a larger number of Labour 
Members, the first still true to their vision of a 
strong, independent Britain, leading a world 
Commonwealth, and the latter distrustful of the 
“capitalist” powers of the Continent, and com- 
mitted to their multiracial ideal. But the great 
majority of M.P.'s, and the majority of public 
opinion, supported the policy. After two dec- 
ades of endeavoring to be at once an Atlantic 
power, a Commonwealth power, and a Euro- 
pean power, the moment of choice had arrived 
and it was on the last alternative that the de- 
cision fell. 

The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
embarked on a tour of the European capitals to 
ascertain whether an application to accede 
would be welcome No doubt was expressed in 
five of the six capitals visited, some doubt was 
however expressed by President de Gaulle who 
had vetoed the application made by the Con- 
servatives, in 1963. It remains a mystery as to 


what prompted the British Ministers to believe 
that the President would not repeat that perfor- 
mance since in the eyes of many outside ob- 
servers, French national interests were not likely 
to be better served by British accession in 1967 
than by no accession in 1963- From this point of 
view nothing had changed. Nevertheless the 
British government decide to submit their 
application to join. First somewhat obscurely, 
but then— in November 1967 very clearly and 
positively— the French President repeated his 
earlier performance. Despite the protests of his 
Common Market partners, he declined to allow 
negotiations on the British submission to 
proceed 

Had the negotiations succeeded an entirely 
new role would have opened for Britain, and 
the future of Europe, of world international 
relations, and of Britain itself would all have 
been significantly different As it is, matters will 
simply drag on in the indeterminate situation of 
before- the economy will not suffer unduly, and 
Britain will remain an economic and military 
power of some importance Not for some time 
will she be more significantly at a disadvantage 
than before, and the most likely outcome will be 
the renewal of the effort to accede at a more 
propitious moment. But here again, is another 
proof of how little a Cabinet is the master of 
events. 
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I 

Introduction 


France is a relatively small country— smaller than 
Texas. It has approximately 50 million inhabit- 
ants Despite certain backward sectors in her 
economy, France is a highly industrialized and 
prosperous nation. The average Frenchman en- 
joys an individual income that ranks him sev- 
enth in wealth in the world. Progress made 
since World War II in the production of en- 
ergy, chemicals, aeronautics, aluminum, and 
automobiles place France in the same industrial 
rank with England and West Germany, second 
only to the United States and the Soviet Union 

Located in the western part of Europe on the 
Atlantic Ocean and, to the south, on the Medi- 
terranean Sea, France has been both a continen- 
tal and a maritime power. Until World War II, 
she had the second largest colonial Empire, 
stretching into the heart of Africa, the Middle 
East, and the Far East More than 100 million 
people lived under the French flag, and the 
great majority still remain linked to France by 
economic and cultural ties. 

France has long been considered the crucible 
of what we loosely call "Western civilization ” 
Her name carries a special, even if not always 
the same, message to every educated person m 
the world She is the "oldest daughter" of the 
Catholic Church, and her missionaries and re- 
ligious orders worked to restore the unity of 
the Church against the Reformation and later 
helped to diffuse the teaching of the Church. It 
is the land where Monarchy became associated 
with national greatness, but also the land of the 
Revolution of 1789, in which all privileges 
were swept aside in the name of popular sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and equality. Napoleon 
spread the doctrine of the Revolution and es- 
tablished his dominion over the greater part of 
Europe It is a land of people who have con- 
stantly experimented with ideas, who take 
nothing for granted, especially in politics No 
other nation has radiated its influence for so 
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long a period and so profoundly affected the 
world’s thoughts and ways of life. 

It is precisely the richness and the diversity 
of the French past that accounts for one of the 
most characteristic features of the French po- 
litical system— instability. Without any ethnic 
minorities to speak of (only after the turn of 
the century and more particularly since World 
War 1 has there been an appreciable immigra- 
tion of Italian, Spanish, and Polish workers and 
more recently of Algerians); without any sig- 
nificant religious minorities (there are less than 
1 million Protestants); and with a strong feeling 
of national unity forged by a thousand years of 
national existence, the French have been unable 
to come to terms with any political regime. 

Since the Revolution of 1 789 that overthrew 
the Monarchy (the Ancien Regime ) and pro- 
claimed a Republic, France has had 16 different 
constitutions that have created many forms of 
government. The Revolution led to a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy (1789-91), which became a 
Republic (1792-95), which in turn gave place 
to the Directorate and the Consulate (1799), 
with Napoleon as the First Consul. In 1804 
France was transformed into an “Empire,” and 
Napoleon became the “Emperor," governing by 
proclamations and executive orders. In 1814 
the Empire was brought down by an alliance of 
most of the major countries of Europe, and the 
Bourbon kings were restored. But they gave 
way after the Revolution of 1830 to the “July 
Monarchy,” the Orleanist branch of the Bour- 
bon dynasty that ruled until 1848. The Revolu- 
tion of 1848 again discarded the Monarchy in 
favor of a new Republic (the Second) based on 
universal male suffrage and a presidential sys- 
tem containing checks and balances between 
the legislature and the presidency. The Presi- 
dent, Louis Napoleon (Napoleon III), abolished 
the Republic in 1851, to introduce the “Second 
Empire," in which he governed, as his uncle had 
done, by executive proclamations, although he 
did seek popular support through plebiscites. 

The defeat of Napoleon III in the Franco- 


Prussian War (1870) spawned another crisis, 
and a new republican constitution (the Third 
Republic) was introduced in 1875. It was des- 
tined to have the longest life in French political 
history. It weathered many crises, including 
World War I, which ravaged the economy and 
decimated France's population, but collapsed 
when France was overrun by the Nazi armies at 
the beginning of World War II (1940). The 
unoccupied part of France, and later the whole 
of the country, was then ruled by the co-called 
“Vichy Regime” (1940-1944), in which all 
powers were concentrated in one man, Marshal 
Petain, who was granted broad authority by the 
constitutional convention that met on July 10, 
1940, in the wake of the French defeat. After 
the Liberation, France returned to a republican 
form of government— the Fourth Republic 
— whose Constitution was approved by the peo- 
ple in a special referendum on October 21,1 946. 
It lasted for only 1 2 years and was radically over- 
hauled in the summer of 1958. On September 
28, 1958, the French voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of a new republican constitution — the 
Fifth Republic— in which substantial powers 
are invested in the President. 

This turnover of political regimes is not an 
historical accident. To understand these fluc- 
tuations, we must keep in mind that whenever 
compromise between conflicting groups is not 
possible, the dominant one will impose its 
views, often by force. Thus political changes 
frequently reflect, as Aristotle pointed out, pro- 
found shifts in the balance of power between 
various social forces. The Revolution of 1789 


struck a heavy blow at the landed aristocracy 
and the Monarchy. It also affected adversely the 
rights of the higher clergy and thus the overal 


>osition of the Catholic Church. From then on, 
hroughout the whole of the nineteenth cen- 
ury, the nobility and the Church looked for 
evenge at every opportunity. They worked an 
ometimes conspired against all Republics. The 
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return to power and influence. They were op- 
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TABLE 1-1 

The Instability of the Trench Political System 


Republics 


The First Republic 
(1792-1799) 

(ended by military coup) 

The Second Republic 
(1848-1851) 

(ended by military coup) 

The Third Republic 
(1870-1940) 

(ended by military defeat) 

The Fourth Republic 
(1946-1958) 

(ended by military uprising) 

The Fifth Republic * 

(1958- ) 


Monarch ) 


The Ancien Regime 
(to 1789) 

(ended by revolution) 

Constitutional Monarchy 
(1789-1791) 

The Bourbon Restoration 
(1814-1830) 

(ended by revolution) 

The Orleanist "July Monarchy” 
(1830-1848) 

(ended by revolution) 


Bonapartism 


Napoleonic dictatorship 
(1799-1814) 

(ended by military defeat) 

The Second Empire: Napoleon III 
(1851 -1870) 

(ended by military defeat and 
revolution) 


The Vichy Regime: Marshall Petain 
(1940-1944) 

(ended by military defeat of the 
Axis powers) 

The Fifth Republic 
(1958- ) 


A different and better-known form of insta- 
bility has been Cabinet instability— the high 
turnover rate of the Cabinets under both the 
Third and Fourth Republics. When France 
seemed to have become reconciled, even if re- 
luctantly, to the republican regime and had 
adopted a parliamentary system, the Prime Min- 
ister and his Cabinet were unable to stay in 
office for long Under the Third Republic 
(1870-1940), there were more than 100 Cabi- 
nets. Under the Fourth Republic (1946-58), 
there were 20 Cabinets and 17 Prime Ministers. 
Thus, while in England the life of the Cabinet, 
which is in charge of the most important activ- 
ities of government, averaged about four years, 
that of the French Cabinet has been seven to 
eight months. This instability illustrates that 
within the framework of republican institutions 
the French have been unable to provide them- 
selves with stable and positive leadership. 
French society under the Third and Fourth Re- 
pub ics seemed to be caught inextricably in the 


contradictions of conflicting groups, and parties 
and could not resolve them. In the end, they 
reached a standstill — immobilisme, as some 
French commentators put it. 

Constitutional and Cabinet instability are 
only two aspects of the same pervasive phenom- 
enon of the French political culture: the search 
for authority, and the deep distrust for it. The 
constitutional history shows recurrent patterns 
or cycles in which a constitutional arrangement 
consecrating authority and executive leadership 
alternates with assembly or direct popular gov- 
ernment. For instance, during the Revolution of 
1789, France moved from absolute monarchy 
through to a phase of a limited monarchy, to a 
parliamentary republic which gave place in turn 
to an authoritarian system led by Napoleon. 
This arrangement lasted through to the Mon- 
archy (1 814) which again became a limited mon- 
archy (1830—48) to give place to a Republic. 
But within a short time the pendulum swung to 
the second Bonapartist Empire, and that was 
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itself followed by another Republic. From then 
on the cyclical pattern became limited to alter- 
nation between the Republic and a Bonapartist 
solution (Third Republic— Vichy —Fourth Re- 
public— De Gaulle's Presidential Fifth Repub 
lie). 

Cabinet instability, and in general the his- 
tory of parliamentary institution, exhibit some- 
thing of the same cyclical pattern of an alterna 
tion berween strong leadership and Assembly 
government. Strong Prime Ministers attempted 
to impose, sometimes successfully, their lead- 
ership over a divided and defensive Parliament 
Their efforts often coincided with the confron- 
tation and the solution of serious external or 
domestic problems the clerical question, the 
reorganization of the Army, national defense, 
social and economic reforms, decolonization. 
Bur the Assembly invariably found a way to 
reassert u$ supremacy by overthrowing them at 
the very time when their success and popularity 
gave cause for satisfaction and opened rhe way 
for them to assume party leadership Even within 
the parliamentary system rhe quest for authority 
and leadership alternated between executive 
leadership and parliamentary supremacy. 

The argument was put forth in the last years 
of rhe Fourth Republic that cabinet instability, 
providing for rapid alternations of Cabinet and 
Prime Ministers, was in itself a way to provide 
for quick decision on specific problems Ad hoc 
majorities among otherwise competing parties 
and factions would support a Cabinet and a 
Prime Minister to cope with a particular prob- 
lem, only to disintegrate after it had provided 


a solution for it. Thus for some policy questions 
a flexible and extremely rapid mechanism for 
reconciling cabinet and parliamentary govern- 
ment with the need of decision-making was 
provided. 

France is now going through a phase of 
strong executive leadership De Gaul/e, his 
Constitution, his government, and his leader- 
ship have dominated in the last decade the 
French political scene. It would be relatively 
easy to concentrate exclusively on the present 
Gaullist polity, to analyze us mainspring, and 
discuss the Gaullist Constitution— the Fifth 
Republic -as if it embodied a lasting arrange- 
ment It would be equally easy to consider the 
Gauihsr polity a transient and personal phe- 
nomenon and assume that with de Gaulle's 
inevitable disappearance from the scene, the 
pendulum will again swing to Assembly gov- 
ernment and that the old parties, institutions, 
and practices will return Neither proposition 
is correct The Gauibsi poJjry embodies a num- 
ber of trait s that are likely to last, but it in- 
cludes also many that are likely to disappear. 
How shall we tell what is lasting and what is 
transient'' How can we assess at this stage what 
will be the political system five years hence* 
We cannot. The best we can do is outline some 
of the old forces and evaluate the character and 
significance of their transformation— if any — un- 
der the impact of the Gaullist system. At this 
stage, institutional arrangements appear to be 
fluid, and our task will be to discern and discuss 
what may be lasting, and discard what is purely 
personal and transient. 



II 

The Foundations 
of French Politics 


The set of memories that people have; the way they 
pattern their various personal relations; the 
ideas and values they hold about a number of 
things (such as work, poverty, cooperation, con- 
flict); the roles they play and the manner in 
which they view them; all constitute what we 
call “culture." The term in its specifically po- 
litical sense, however, must be confined to a 
much narrower definition. It refers only to 
those individual and collective practices, atti- 
tudes, and beliefs that relate to such human 
phenomena as the state, authority, participation, 
obedience, rebelliousness, and the like. We 
shall attempt here to give a brief account of the 
political culture that exists in present-day 
France. 


THE FRENCH 
POLITICAL CULTURE 

The most generalized trait of the 
French political culture is its ambivalence — but 
even more, the antinomy between authority and 
freedom that exists within it. In every French- 
man there is a quest for authority and unity, and 
yet an attachment to individual liberty that in- 
duces him to resist authority. Thus authority is 
both valued as a symbol and instrument of na- 
tional unity, and feared as a vehicle of power 
that may oppress or enslave the individual. 

Since authority is embodied in the state, the 
French have consistently quarrelled about the 
nature, form and organization of the state. 
The state as a symbol of French greatness and 
national unity has been an object of veneration 
and sacrifice — but it has also evoked strong op- 
position and hostility. The French who died for 
the Emperor built barricades against him, and 
the French of today who trooped behind de 
Gaulle when he liberated France, and who have 
gone to the voting booths to heed his appeals, 



are the very same who might well march from 
the BaiftlU to the Plate Je la CennrJe to oppose 
his type of personal rule. 

What has been lacking in French tradition is 
an organic linkage, between the individual on 
the one hand and the state on the other, to rec- 
oncile and temper the opposition between the 
two. This, and not the proverbial and highly 
distorted accounts of French individualism, is 
the real reason for the lack of political activity 
in France as a process of cooperation, bargain- 
ing, and compromise. No institutions have de- 
veloped to bridge the gulf between the individ- 
ual and the state and make the first a 
full-fledged participant and the second an in- 
strument for the realization of the demands and 
interests of the citizens Voluntary associations, 
political parties, crade unions, and, in general, 
intermediary associations that allow for partic- 
ipation and provide for compromise, have been 
weak. 

It is hard to account for this. Perhaps the 
reason lies in the legacy of the Ancttn Regime 
with its strong centralized authority, nourished 
by the Bonapartist regimes of the nineteenth 
century and sustained by a strong, well- 
organized and centralized Civil Service. The 
Revolution and the Republican regimes of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries did not 
change the structure of centralized government 
but provided for ways and means to control and 
limit it. The average citizen continues to expect 
initiative and action from the state (ie., the 
Civil Service) while denying it the right to in- 
tervene in the reserved domain— generously 
interpreted— of individual liberties and indi- 
vidual property rights. Thus parliamentary and 
representative institutions were considered, and 
still ate, primarily as fences or restraints against 
the state, as the embodiment of the national 
will against the administration 

Throughout the nineteenth century, political 
parties remained weak and diffuse organization 
that represented class, parochial, or ldeologi 
interests against the state, rather than becoming 


vehicles of compromise and action. Participa- 
tion m political life, except for balloting, re- 
mained at a very low ebb 

This situation accounts for another trait. 
While political participation and sustained po- 
litical activity remained at a very low level, it 
alternated with manifestation of extreme and 
often violent activity. The lack of voluntary 
associations and well-organized political parties 
or interest-groups to provide for a permanent 
dialogue between the individual through such 
organizations and the state left no other form of 
political expression open except the streets and 
the barricades. As a result, most French men 
and women shared, and continue to have, a low 
opinion of political activity, considering it by- 
and-large ineffective— whether it be carried out 
by representatives or through demonstrations 
and violence that by their very nature are 
bound ro be ephemeral and unproductive 
The distinction between the authority and 
the individual and the perennial distrust of the 
first by the second is also related to the sharp 
distinction between Pans, the seat of the gov- 
ernment, and the rest of France. In the first, the 
centralized administration made decisions that 
affected all. Through the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior, the Pre/el and the Mayor, Pans made itself 
known to all and imposed the burdens, and at 
times provided the benefits, that affected all 
But there was no well-structured and institu- 
tionalized way for the citizen to act upon the 
administration. The individual in the provinces, 
after erecting parliamentary institutions to de- 
fend himself against Pans, did not create any 
permanent institutions to influence the govern- 
ment and participate continuously in the deci- 
sions made. To repeat, there was no continuing 
dialogue between the citizen and the central 
authority. The citizen had set up (as it were) 
dikes and dams and fences around authority, 
bur he shunned the establishment of permanent 
maintenance and communication lines to help 
make them the means of realizing his demands. 
One other trait must now be mentioned. It 



relates to the educational system. This system 
presented (and still does) all social, political, 
and economic problems as if they were amen- 
able to rational solution. It emphasized logical 
explanation and clear-headed understanding. 
Everything became a matter of black and white, 
leaving out the vast gray area of experimenta- 
tion, compromise, and uncertainty which in fact 
is the guts of democratic politics. The school, 
by stressing the uniqueness of individual effort 
and understanding, inculcated a pattern accord- 
ing to which rational discourse and the mastery 
of subject matter in terms of logic exhausted its 
essence. The essence of education was to dem- 
onstrate Descartes’ famous aphorism; it was to 
seek the meaning and the vindication of life in 
thought. 

We shall come to understand better these 
and other traits of the French by discussing 
their ideological, historical, and socio-economic 
contextual details in greater depth. 

THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF FRENCH POLITICS 

The history of a nation, Aldous Huxley 
once remarked, is very much like the history of 
a family. It keeps alive traditions and symbols 
that give its members a sense of unity and con- 
tinuity and provides a vocabulary with which 
they can communicate clearly and rapidly. The 
Declaration of Independence, the Boston Tea 
Party, Lincoln’s refusal to consider that the Un- 
ion might be destroyed, the Western frontier, 
Pearl Harbor— these are all rich with meaning 
for Americans. They symbolize common efforts 
and evoke common memories. 

But every country does not have a national 
memory that serves to unify its cicizens. For 
some nations, the past is a source of discord 
that divides rather than unites. Traditions and 
symbols^ are differently shared by different 
groups. To evoke the past is to raise clouds that 
cast shadows across the present and the future. 


New differences are added to old ones, piling 
up obstacles to reconciliation and common ac- 
tion. This has been the case with France; un- 
derstanding this is the key to understanding its 
political system. But the job is just as difficult 
as comprehending the personal and sometimes 
very subtle quarrels that divide a family. 

France became a national state under the 
Monarchy. It was one of the first countries in 
Europe to overcome the various regional and 
personal loyalties of feudalism and develop a 
sense of national unity, which was enhanced by 
the growth of a strong central political organi- 
zation. France rose to its peak of power during 
the reigns of Louis XIII and Louis XIV in the 
seventeenth century, under the direction of the 
great Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, who pre- 
sided over the King’s Councils. By the time the 
long reign of Louis XIV came to an end in 
1715, foreign enemies— particularly Spain and 
Austria— had been neutralized, a strong Army 
had been mobilized, a network of highways had 
been constructed, the nobility and religious 
minorities — especially the Huguenots — had 
been brought under control, and even more 
important to the future of the nation, a well- 
organized and efficient central administrative 
service had been established. 

The subsequent overthrow of the Monarchy 
by the Revolution of 1 789 did not affect one of 
the vital pillars of national unity — the adminis- 
trative departments, which continued to collect 
taxes, provide services, raise armies, and quell 
dissidence throughout the nation. The Revolu- 
tion, and later Napoleon, in fact improved the 
centralized administration that had been built 
up during the Artcien Regime, and the Republic 
inherited and made full use of it. The concep- 
tion and institutions of an administrative state 
remained side-by-side with the republican re- 
gimes, ushered in by the Revolution of 1789. 

The Republican tradition of the Revolution 
of 1789 stressed the claims of the citizens for 
representation in the government. The state, it 
was proclaimed, was a creature of the people, 
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vested with no powers ocher than those dele- 
gated to it. The sovereignty of the people re- 
sided in the elected representative assemblies. 
All orders and privileges were abolished, equal- 
ity and individualism were emphasized. This 
democratic conception, stemming from Rous- 
seau’s idea of the general will, clashed with all 
the privileged orders of the Ancsen Regime 
— particularly the nobility and the clergy— and 
with the tradition of the administrative state. 
The contradiction was never resolved The pro- 
ponents of the Republic used the power of the 
state and ics central bureaucracy to crush the 
privileged orders, while Napoleon used it to 
buttress the rule of equality and to advance his 
military designs The Republican theory of 
popular representation and sovereignty of the 
people conflicted with the idea of a one-man 
government and a centralized administration 
that had been developed under the Monarchy 
and perfected by Napoleon. 

During the nineteenth century, many new 
forces came to divide the community Repre- 
sentative institutions never took root, and the 
people often resorted to civil disobedience and 
revolution. In 1830, in 1848, and again in 1870 
the people of Paris, joined sometimes by those 
of the provinces, overthrew the government and 
sought to establish a new Republican regime 
The privileged orders, on the other hand — the 
Church, the nobility, and very often the Army 

and the administration— advocated the return of 
the Monarchy or the restoration of Bonapartism. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
these divisions were further intensified. The 
first President of the Third Republic, Marshal 
Mac Mahon, was suspected of trying to institute 
a constitutional monarchy, and, indeed, there is 
evidence that he worked for the restoration o a 
king But the Republic survived. Within two 
decades, republican leaders launched a direct 
attack against the Catholic schools and religious 
orders. Many of the schools were closed, the 
orders were disbanded, their property confis- 
cated. The conflict between the Church and the 


Republic flared anew, and the old wounds of 
the Revolution of 1 789 were reopened. 

After the repression of the workers’ govern- 
ment— the Pans Commune— in 1870 the work- 
ers formed militant trade unions that advocated 
the overthrow of capitalism, thus frightening 
the middle class, who began to waver in their 
attachment to the Republic. Having persecuted 
the clergy, disappointed the conservatives by 
failing to restore a king and establish a Consu 
tutional Monarchy, lost the loyalty of many m 
the middle class, and alienated the workers, the 
Republic began ro weaken 

The wave of nationalism accompanying 
World War I (1914-18) brought a temporary 
unity, but after the final victory, which was at- 
tained ar tremendous cost, the differences broke 
into the open even more sharply than before 
The Church claimed subsidies for its schools, 
the workers demanded social reforms and many 
joined the newly formed Communist Party, the 
farmers asked for increased protection and 
price supports; the proponents of the adminis- 
trative tradition wished to curtail the powers of 
the representative assembly, while many con- 
servatives and, later, "Fascists” urged the over- 
throw of the Republic in favor of a totalitarian 
regime Caught m these contradictory interests, 
the representative assemblies were unable to 
make policy decisions, and the Civil Service 
performed only the routine functions of gov- 
ernment A weak state and a divided nation 
were unable to withstand the German attack 
in 1940 

Defeat in World War II brought about the 
expected reaction against the Third Republic in 
the form of the Vichy government, in which all 
powers were concentrated in the hands of Mar- 
shal Petam, who governed with the support of 
the Army, the Civil Service, and conservative 
Catholics. But their rule was short-lived. After 
the Liberation, the Fourth Republic, very simi- 
lar to the Third, returned the republican forces 
to power. But the divisions continued. 

A serious rift developed between the advo- 
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cates of a strong state and the proponents of the 
representative tradition. The former did not 
reject the Republic but wished to greatly in- 
crease the power of the executive, the President 
or the Prime Minister— to give him, for instance, 
the right to dissolve the representative assem- 
bly and call for elections, to prepare the budget, 
and to control the agenda of the legislative as- 
semblies. The defenders of representative gov- 
ernment remained steadfastly in favor of legis- 
lative supremacy and wanted to keep the 
President and Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
subservient to the legislature. The quarrel 
about constitutional reform was in a subtle 
sense the old quarrel of the two political tradi- 
tions— the monarchists and Bonapartists against 
the republicans. 1 

The historical foundations of the French po- 
litical system are thus built upon historical lay- 
ers that underline divisions. National unity is 
undermined by the existence of many conflict- 
ing conceptions of government and authority. 
Catholics still remember the years of repres- 
sion under the Third Republic; some of the 
workers retain a revolutionary posture, even 
though they have long had the right to vote and 
to organize; and there are still some right-wing 
extremists who bide their time to scuttle the 
Republic at the slightest provocation. History 
has dealt France a series of blows that have be- 
come part of the living memory that divides the 
French and impedes the creation of an inte- 
grated political community and a smoothly 
functioning government. 

THE IDEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF FRENCH POLITICS 

To the extent that historical events live 
in the minds of a people, they are more than 
history —they become ideas that fashion be- 

e~ »° r n ^ U *}? r discussion, see Macridis and Brown, The Pe 
f,"" ( R 'P" b! 'c: Quest for Unity, Part II (Homewood, 111.: 
Horsey, I960). 


liefs and shape conduct. And ideas, as a French 
writer has said, “are politics.” Ideas that im- 
pregnate groups and motivate them to action 
are political ideologies. They are both the 
lenses through which people look at their soci- 
ety and the world at large and a set of beliefs 
that makes them act in one way or another. 
There have been numerous political ideologies 
in France, and many of them trace their origin 
back to the French Revolution, to the regime of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and to the restoration of 
the Bourbon kings, when, in the words of the 
poet, France hovered "between two worlds, one 
dead, the other powerless to be born. . . 

One French author, writing in 1932, identi- 
fied six "ideological families” in France: tradi- 
tionalism, liberalism, Christian democracy, 
industrialism, socialism, and radicalism. To 
these we can add two more: Communism, 
which has emerged as a distinct ideology, and 
"Gaullism," which has revived the old Bona- 
pardst symbolisms. 

Traditionalism, it must be said, is more a 
state of mind than a coherent political philoso- 
phy. It accepts and respects the status quo and 
is, in general, adverse to anything but very 
gradual change. It is characterized by a marked 
respect for the past, more specifically, for the 
traditions of the Monarchy and the Church, and 
also for the privileged groups and the instru- 
ments of order in the society— the Army, the 
Civil Service, the propertied groups. Liberalism 
favors limitations upon the state, advocates a 
laissez-faire economy, individual rights and po- 
litical freedoms, and remains attached to par- 
liamentary democracy. Radicalism claims to be 
the proper heir of the Revolution. It retains a 
deep faith in government by the people and 
their representatives and is suspicious of all 
vested interests. Like liberalism, it distrusts the 
state and all its instrumentalities, notably the 
Civil Service and the executive, is anticlerical, 
and invariably supports the supremacy of the 
legislature. Christian democracy accepts the sep- 
aration between Church and state (although it 
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favors public subsidies to Catholic schools), but 
encourages the active participation of lay Cath- 
olics and priests in solving concrete social and 
economic problems It urges social welfare pro- 
grams, economic controls, and the equitable dis- 
tribution of income 

Industrialism takes its cue from the early 
nineteenth-century utopian writer, the Comte de 
St Simon, and extols the application of rational 
techniques to questions of economic production 
and distribution It defers to the expert and the 
administrator and often favors authoritarian 
solutions. Its contemporary variant is often 


referred to as “technocracy"— the government 
by the expert and the technicians Socialism has 
traditionally advocated the control of the means 
of production by the state, but has espoused the 
Republic and its representative institutions, 
while Communism continues to pronounce its 
intent to overthrow the government and force- 
fully expropriate private property 

Finally, Gaulhsm is not basically different 
from Bonapartism It is the belief that one man 
can break through the contradictions of the 
political system and bypass the political parties 
and the various representative groups, and es- 
tablish direct contact through referendums and 
plebiscites with the people Based on loyalty to 
one individual, it rejects the properly consti- 
tuted Republican organs in favor of personal 
rule by a strong leader -namely, Charles de 
Gaulle. Since the end of World War 11, de 
Gaulle has claimed, very much as Napoleon 
and Napoleon III did before him, to incarnate 
the nation in his person. As we shall see, t e 
institutions of the Fifth Republic are omi 
nated by this element of personal fealty to 


The Left and the Right 

A commonly accepid way to look at 
the ideological families in France is to j v ‘ 
them into two law the left end the 

Right. The Left, which has traditionally 


eluded the radical ideology, has been joined by 
the Socialists, Communists, and, on a number of 
issues, by Christian democrats. The Right, on 
the other hand, consists of the traditionalists, 
the advocates of "industrialism"— the techno- 
crats— many of the “liberals” who advocate 
economic freedoms, the Gaulhsts, the outright 
authoritarians, and a few monarchists. 

"Left" and "Right" have had changing politi- 
cal connotations throughout French history 
The location of the line between them depends 
on the criteria used to distinguish them, 
whether it be the attitude to the Church, to 
private property, to business or the privileged 
groups, to the Republic or constitutional re- 
forms, to foreign policy, to atomic rearmament, 
etc. The line of division, in fact, has become so 
blurred that many argue that the distinction 
between Left and Right is only a historical res- 
idue and does not correspond to reality. 

The multiplicity of ideologies has had a pro- 
found effect on the French political system. In 
the first place, political ideologies are (or at 
least have been until recently) intensely held by 
the citizens They are taken very seriously and 
are more than mere political slogans This in- 
tensity often has made the ideological differences 
irreconcilable. People tend to agree more readily 
on conflicts over material interests than on 
clashes between deeply felt principles Those 
who think that the cure is an enemy will never 
willingly agree to allow their tax money to be 
used to support parochial schools, while, on the 
other hand, a compromise can usually be 
reached between those who believe in a 2% 
sales tax and those who oppose any sales tax. 

The multiple and contradictory ideologies of 
France naturally result in a weak state. The gov- 
ernment is immobilized by the divisions that 
split the nation, and the various factions work 
to perpetuate an ineffectual government, for 
each group fears that opposing forces will pre- 
vail if the state is allowed strong control over 
the country. This paralysis of government in 
turn produces a neg atite opinion toward the state 
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and the government. The French characteris- 
tically refer to the government as "they" 
— something alien, remote, and perhaps hostile. 
Their attitude is apolitical not because they 
do not care or think strongly about politics 
but because, being so much at odds with each 
other, they finish by rejecting politics as an ac- 
tivity that can solve national problems through 
common effort. 

The end result of this condition is an ex- 
treme form of individualism. Having denied to 
the nation the means of effective action and 
having splintered into many irreconcilable di- 
visions, the French finally come to reject col- 
lective programs and to rely only on individual 
action. In the words of Voltaire in Candide , 
they demand to be left alone to cultivate their 
own gardens! The ideological foundation of the 
French system, then, like the historical tradi- 
tion, is a fragmented one that provides an un- 
certain base for the erection of a responsible 
and effective government. 

THE HERITAGE 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Nothing illustrates better the historical 
and ideological content of the French political 
culture than the legacy of the French Revolu- 
tion. Political ideas, tactics, and style trace their 
origins to it. Political families — to say nothing 
of the basic distinction between Left and 
Right— still associate with that monumental 
political upheaval which, in a period of less 
than 10 years, moved the country from a Mon- 
archy ruled virtually by divine right, to a Re- 
publican Monarchy, to a Republic, to a govern- 
ment by one party controlled in effect by a 
small directorate (under Robespierre) known as 
the Committee of Public Safety, to a collegial 
dictatorship — the Directorate— and finally, to a 
Consulate and an Empire with the young Na- 
poleon at its head. Within a decade at least four 


major constitutions were drafted. Constitutional 
development throughout most of the nine- 
teenth century was often a re-enactment of what 
had occurred in that fateful decade. Further, the 
intensity of the struggle, the deadly dedication 
with which different political ideas were sup- 
ported, and the universality of the aspirations 
of the various protagonists and their ideologies, 
influenced the political style of the generations 
to come. 

The Revolution bequeathed the spirit of to- 
tal commitment and total solutions. With the 
shaky compromise between the King and the 
Republican forces broken after 1 792, what 
ensued was a free-for-all conflict to the bitter 
end. No compromises were to be tolerated, no 
leniency was to be expected. Every participant, 
every leader propounded his view for truth and 
victory with the foreknowledge that failure 
meant death. Politics was the art of heroes and 
death the supreme vindication of one’s beliefs! 
By the same token, an appeal to violence to 
defend political beliefs and to promote politi- 
cal ideas became not a necessity or a tactical 
expedient but a value in itself. The result was 
the injection of styles and attitudes that 
brooked no compromise. As they spread among 
the citizens they divided villagers, townsmen, 
and families against each other, and split the 
nation asunder. 

To the King’s absolute rule, the Revolution 
countered with the notion of absolute popular 
sovereignty — supreme, inalienable, pure, and 
always right. The old maxim, ‘The King can do 
no wrong,” was replaced by the new one, ‘The 
people are always right.” This, again, inculcated 
a distrust for any and all officeholders and gov- 
ernments, a deep uneasiness with all forms of 
"personal government,” and a tendency to 
equate democracy with legislative supremacy. 
The threat that the people are ready to rise has 
been a repeated theme ever since 1789. As late 
as 1956, Pierre Poujade, a right-wing radical, 
promised to set up an Assembly of Estats Gen- 
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eral, and the French Colonels in Algeria estab- 
lished Committees of Public Safety during 
their uprising against the Republic in May, 
1958! 

Yet, while the Revolution had injected these 
divisions, it sought desperately to preserve the 
national unity of France Never before and 
perhaps never since has the idea of the French 
nationality been so exalted. In the name of 
freedom and equality the French nation was 
portrayed as a cohesive and unified force em- 
bracing all citizens Hence the contradiction 
between authority as the embodiment of the 
nation, and the Republic as the expression of 
individual freedom and equality 

While constitutions and leaders toppled as 
fast as the guillotine could function. Law was 
revered as a general and abstract principle ex- 
pressing the sovereign will of the nation. Le- 
gality rather than law-abidingness became the 
rule, and one law after another was feverishly 
passed through the legislature with the belief 
that they would settle all issues and fashion mo- 
rality for all. The result has been that the 
French, somewhat like the Americans, will leg- 
islate at length to cope with all problems, and 
will be the first to disregard the laws made. 
Concern with the letter of the law is associated 


with disregard for its substance. 

The question of who incarnates national sov 
ereignty has bedeviled French political thought 
and action since the Revolution. Who speaks 
for France? Sometimes the legislature, some- 
times the Army, sometimes one man has 
claimed to do it National sovereignty, an ab 
stract entity has been claimed on behalf of the 
people by divergent and conflicting po 1 i 
forces De Gaulle, like Napoleon, has claimed 
to incarnate it— first when he defied t e state, 
then as it, head' In the ntntie of one end the 
same Fiance, dtfferent potato! h ”' 

been proposed end espoused by 
groups. The gte.ter the dtsugreemenu, the 
greater the quest for unity and stubttay. The 


Revolution combined, in the form of ethical 
imperatives, contradictory political attitudes- 
the notions of violence and legality, unity and 
individualism, authority and freedom. 


THE REPUBLICAN SYNTHESIS 
AND THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 

It was not until the end of the nine- 
teenth century that a synthesis appeared to have 
been reached among the various ideological 
families. The Third Republic, established for- 
mally in 1875, provided a broad formula of 
agreement -a common denominator. The au- 
thority of the state was carefully circumscribed, 
the President of the Republic became a figure- 
head, while the Cabinet and the Prime Minister 
were deprived of many of the prerogatives they 
enjoy in England. They could not control the 
business of the legislature, they could not dis- 
solve and call for elections, and they remained 
constantly at the mercy of the shifting majori- 
ties in the legislature. The provincial and rural 
interests found protection in the Second Cham- 
ber, the Senate, which gradually became equal 
to the Lower House in its power to control and 
overthrow the Cabinet and to pass or reject the 
budget. The political parties remained, until 
the turn of the century, electoral alliances of 
provincial bosses and notables. Essentially, this 
was a Republic in the hands of a divided bour- 
geoisie that equated good government with the 
least government The only cohesive force re 
mained the Civil Service, whose tasks and ef- 
forts gradually became limited to caretaking 
activities. No dynamic leadership and no ini- 
tiative was expected of it. 

This was a "stalemated Republic ’’ As long as 
extremist movements did not develop from the 
Left or the Right— as they occasionally did— it 
was remarkably stable. National unity and the 
existing social arrangements were overwhelm- 
ingly accepted, while political authority re- 
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mained suspect. The people voted but did not 
participate; the parties designated candidates 
but never developed programs on the basis of 
which they could receive a mandate for action; 
interest groups were on the defensive, unable 
or unwilling to promote participation and gen- 
erate political action; the countryside remained 
remote from the center. 

It was after the turn of the century, especially 
after World War 1, that this Republican synthe- 
sis began to be undermined. The need for social 
legislation and state controls, the urgent de- 
mand for modernization, the growing burdens 
imposed upon the system by its relations with 
its colonies and the outside world, and above- 
all the international conflicts that broke out 
anew, even before the ink on the Versailles 
Treaty was dry — and the renewed menace of 
Germany — called for decision and firm execu- 
tion. Even more so, sharp conflicts at home be- 
tween the Left-wing forces, led by the Socialists 
and the more uncompromising Communists, 
and some of the conservatives and extremists, 
could no longer be easily compromised within 
the system. The Republican synthesis began to 
definitely break down. 

Yet when the French were ready to re- 
fashion their institutions after World War II, 
the past continued to cast a long shadow. A com- 
bination of the old parties and the Communists 
prepared a constitutional document that in its 


broad lines copied that of the Third Republic. 
The electorate endorsed it. even if by a slim 
majority. The old practices reasserted them- 
selves. We shall describe them briefly, 
simply because their tenacity indicates how 
deeply they are embedded in the French polit- 
ical culture. A decade of Gaullism is not 
enough to efface deeply-rooted practices and 
institutional arrangements unless other factors, 
totally extraneous to de Gaulle, have entered 
the system to bring about its transformation. 

The Got eninientul Machinery 
of the Fourth Republic 

The Constitution of October, 19-16. 
that ushered in the Fourth Republic was sharply 
criticized throughout its short life, even by 
those who helped create it. Known as "the sys- 
tem,” the governmental machinery of the 
Fourth Republic was portrayed as being domi- 
nated by lobbies, incapable of making needed 
decisions, and unresponsive to its leaders, who. 
by-and-large, were not commanding figures. The 
Constitution vested supreme power in Parlia- 
ment— notably in the lower house, the National 
Assembly. The Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
governed as long as they had majority support 
in the National Assembly. The President of the 
Republic was elected by Parliament and, like 
the British Monarch, was only the titular head 


FIGURE 2-1 From de Gaulle to de Gaulle. Note the cabinet instability during the 
12 years of the Fourth Republic. 
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TABLE 2-1 





1 Legislatite Election Results in the fourth Rtpubhc and in 1958 



1 

1946 

I9i l 

1956 

1958 


5.489.288 

5,057305 

5,514,403 

3,882304 


3.4)1.954 

2.744,842 




2.851,834 

1 ,887,583 



MRP 

5.058.307 




Gaullists. RPF. 1051, Social Republicans, 
1056, UNR, 1958 

Independents and Moderates 

Pouiadists 

Extreme Right 

2.565,526 

63,976 

4.125.492 

2,656.995 

87346 

842,351 

3357.782 

2.483,813 

260,749 

98,600 

3305.958 

4,092,600 

669,518 


19,203,070 

19,129,064 

21398,9)4 


Number of registered voters 

25,052,233 

24.530,523 

26.774399 

27336,491 


of state. Prime Ministers came and went with 
disturbing frequency as the majorities shifted 
back and forth in the Assembly. The 12 years of 
the Fourth Republic saw 20 Cabinets form and 
dissolve, an average of one every seven months 
(Fig. 2-1). 


MULTIPARTISM 

In our discussion of Great Britain we 
have seen an example of a two party system in 
which the parties are disciplined and support 
the government on the basis of pledges ormu 
lated at election time In France the party sys- 


tem has been- at least until very recently 
—vastly different. There have been eight or 10 
parties, most of them without discipline, lead- 
ership, or platforms This multiparty system was 
projected upon the legislature when a number 
of parliamentary groups, more-or-less corre- 
sponding to the political parties, formed weak 
and ephemeral coalitions behind a government 
which therefore was short lived The multiparty 
system led to a fragmented Assembly which in 
turn accounted for Cabinet instability (see 
Fig 2-2 and Fig 2-3). 

Compounding the multiparty system has 
been the fact that most of the parties have been 
internally divided After national elections, the 
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elected representatives of a party often formed 
small groups and thereafter acted independently 
of the party under whose label they ran. Un- 
der the Fourth Republic, any 1-1 deputies could 
organize one of these "parliamentary groups" in 
the National Assembly, and it was not uncom- 
mon for 1 5 or more of these groups to exist at 
one time. When individual parliamentarians 
"seceded” to form a minuscule group with a new 
name, they often elected a president and were 
granted representation in the various parlia- 
mentary committees and given a voice in or- 
ganizing the business of the legislature. 

Fragmentation results from weak party dis- 
cipline. It is easy to point out the factors that 
account for this. First, it was very difficult for 
the Prime Minister or the President under the 
Third and Fourth Republics to dissolve the 
legislature and call for elections. A representa- 
tive, once elected, was secure in his seat, no 
matter how he voted and acted, for the length 
of the legislative term. He could oppose the 
Cabinet with virtual impunity, even when the 
Prime Minister happened to be from his own 
party — a practice, as we know, that is rare in 


Great Britain. Secondly, many of the French 
deputies became, like many United States Sen- 
ators, strongly entrenched in their local constit- 
uency: they remained as mayors of important 
or strategically located cities and towns, and 
frequently as spokesmen for the lobbies 
prominent in their constituency. Thirdly, with 
the exception of the parties of the Left, particu- 
larly the Communists and the Socialists, the 
parties were, loose affiliations of notables, po- 
litical bosses, and leaders. The party organiza- 
tion, in other words, reflected and encouraged a 
lack of discipline. The nomination of a candi- 
date was mostly a local matter; the control of 
funds was highly decentralized so that the can- 
didate, once elected, owed little to the party, 
anti the central organization could not penalize 
him for his actions. Finally, the underlying so- 
cial and historical factors we have already dis- 
cussed— the multiplicity of ideologies, and 
their incompatibility— not only accounted for 
multipartism but also for the internal fragmen- 
tation of parties and for their lack of discipline 
and central organization. The conflicts abouc 
subsidies to parochial schools, the division be- 


FIGUKE 2-2 Major parlies and parliamentary groups in the Second Legislature, Fourth 
Republic ( 195 1 - 1956) — “The Hexagonal Assembly.” 
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tween the proponents of a welfare state and of 
economic individualism, the perennial problem 
of constitutional and electoral reform, and the 
quarrels over the many pressing issues of the 
day— such as foreign policy, European inte- 
gration, colonial disengagement, and Algeria 
— merged with uncompromising ideological 
attitudes to splinter the parties. Virtually every 
issue that confronted the Fourth Republic was 
fought within the parties, not between them 

The multiparty s)Stem made it difficult, un- 
der the Fourth Republic, for national political 
leaders to emerge When by chance, as occa- 
sionally happened under the Third and Fourth 
Republics, a man of great quality attempted to 
speak directly to the nation about pressing 
problems and to suggest solutions, the various 
party leaders united against him to thwart his 
efforts No leadership was allowed to develop, 
or centralized party machinery to grow, that 
would enforce discipline and initiate collective 
action Lack of leadership thus has been both 
the result and the cause of undisciplined polit- 
ical parties 

Because of their multiplicity and internal 


divisions, the parties in France have not per- 
formed two vital functions that parties in other 
countries ordinarily provide First, they have 
not been able to debate and clarify issues for 
the public. Members of the same party (except- 
ing the Communists and possibly the Socialists) 
have often advocated different things in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and in their party con- 
gresses their differences have not been re- 
solved. Secondly, the parties could not, under 
the Fourth Republic, provide for a stable gov- 
ernment that was committed to certain policy 
obiectives Unlike elections in Britain and the 
United States, an election in France did not and 
still does not determine the national govern- 
ment. The electorate votes for the members of 
the Lower House of the Legislature— the Cham- 
ber of Deputies under the Third Republic and 
the National Assembly under the Fourth and 
Fifth- which in turn endorses a Prime Minister 
and supports his Cabinet It has been impossi- 
ble, until very recently, to tell which combina- 
tions among parliamentary groups could pro- 
vide temporary support for a Prime Minister, 
and which new combinations would bring about 
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his downfall, and subsequently chat of his 
successors. 

The structure of the parties under the Fourth 
Republic was responsible for another unfortu- 
nate development: the widening gap that grew 
up between the people and the government. To 
survive, the government had to rely on the sup- 
port of a coalition of groups that was called the 
“government majority." But since this coalition 
was the creature of the party leaders in Parlia- 
ment and was never itself approved by the 
electorate, the public became increasingly al- 
ienated from a system that did not give it an 
opportunity to select its government and hold 
it accountable. As we shall see, the reform of 
October 28, 1962, allows the people to par- 
ticipate direedy in the selection of their na- 
tional leader, the President. 

Electoral Trends and Shifts 

The Fourth Republic was not only 
characterized by multipartism but also by large 
electoral shifts — usually of 15-20% of the 
voce— in every national election. In 1946 a new 
political party, the M.R.P., won over 5 million 
votes, the first important shift (see Table 2-1). 
In 1951 another new political party, the R.P.F. 
(Gaullists), won over 4 million votes, many of 
which came directly from the M.R.P., a second 
radical shift. A third switch occurred in 1956; 
the R.P.F. collapsed but a number of its votes 
were captured by a new formation, the Poujad- 
ists, who received almost 2 V 2 million votes. In 
another changeover in the same election, al- 
most 2 million votes went to a new electoral 
alliance, the Republican Fronc, formed between 
the Radicals and the Socialists. A fifth shift 
took place, as we shall soon see, in 1958, in 
favor of the U.N.R. — the new Gaullist Party. 
Elections were thus characterized by a “floating 
vote that moved from one formation to an- 
other, or occasionally supported a new party or 
movement. These shifts did not, of course, all 


come from the same voters, though in each 
election they were roughly of the same size. 

Was this floating vote a protest vote? Or sim- 
ply a personal vote for tie Gaulle, Poujade, or 
some other leader? Was it directed against par- 
liamentary immobility, or perhaps even against 
the Republic? Did it grow out of the profound 
social and economic changes sweeping France, 
particularly economic modernization? These 
are difficult questions to answer. But the con- 
clusion was inescapable: new forces were trou- 
bling the political life of France throughout the 
period of the Fourth Republic. And, as we 
shall see, they are still operative in the Fifth 
Republic. 

Cabinet Instability 

Cabinet instability throughout the 
Fourth Republic was fundamentally the result 
of multipartism. But the Cabinets’ difficulties 
were aggravated by the fact that the Prime Min- 
ister could not dissolve the National Assembly 
unless two consecutive Cabinet crises had oc- 
curred within a period of 18 months. A Cabinet 
“crisis" was constitutionally defined as the 
overthrow of the Cabinet by an absolute majority 
on certain solemn occasions— when the Prime 
Minister asked for a vote of confidence, as the 
British Prime Minister can do, or when the 
Assembly voted a motion of censure. Cabinets 
suffered defeat after defeat by relative majorities 
and were forced to withdraw without being 
allowed to retaliate by dissolving and calling 
for a new election. Only once were the condi- 
tions for dissolution fulfilled and the right ex- 
ercised— in December, 1955. 

Other procedural devices further subordi- 
nated the Cabinet to the Assembly. The legis- 
lative committees in the National Assembly 
were miniature Parliaments with sweeping pre- 
rogatives similar to those of congressional com- 
mittees in the United States (whose powers, 
however, in the American system are offset by a 
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stable and powerful Presidency) They could 
pigeonhole bills, amend them at will, or rewrite 
them. It was their version of a bill (not that of 
the government) that came on the floor for de- 
bate The agenda of the National Assembly 
was prepared by the presidents of the various 
parliamentary groups, not by the Prime Minis- 
ter and his Cabinet These powerful parliamen- 
tarians established the legislative calendar by 
sidetracking important governmental measures 
with which they disagreed Wrangles over the 
"order of business" became sharp political con- 
flicts, and the Cabinet was reduced to appealing 
to the National Assembly to restore some of its 
own items on the agenda. Often it had to risk a 
vote of confidence on this purely procedural 
question 

When a budget was submitted to the National 
Assembly by the government, it was often 
overhauled by the legislature and particularly 
by the Committee of Finance During financial 
debates, amendments could be introduced from 
the floor which, contrary to the prevailing prac- 
tice in England and other parliamentary sys- 
tems, provided for diminution of credits or 
increased expenditures. Only in the last years 
of the Fourth Republic were certain procedural 
safeguards introduced providing for expendi 
ture ceilings beyond which no amendments 
could be entertained Continuous parliamentary 
debate constantly endangered the position o 
the Cabinet, which frequently had to resort to a 
vote of confidence on even minor issues 
Cabinet's margin of support usually underwent 
a progressive decrease until it either a to 
resign or fall on a question of confidence- such 
was the history of every Cabinet it, the Fourth 

Republic 


Cabinet Crises 

Since there was no majority party at 
any time during the Fourth Republic, all Cabi- 
nets were coalition Cabinets, compose o t e 


leaders of many parliamentary groups and par- 
ties Divisions in the Assembly were so sharp 
that forming a Cabinet was like trying to sign a 
treaty among warring nations, and, indeed, the 
formation of the Cabinet became known as the 
“contract of the majority ” When a Cabinet fell, 
the President of the Republic asked a political 
leader to scan the political horizon {tour 
d'horizon or tour dt piste) to determine the will- 
ingness of the various political leaders to par- 
ticipate in a new Cabinet and the conditions 
under which they would join it If his report 
were encouraging, he would probably be asked 
to form a Cabinet. He would then appear be- 
fore the National Assembly to deliver his "in- 
vestiture speech," which would spell out what 
he proposed to do and quite frequently, in or 
der to placate certain groups, what he proposed 
not to do If he were “invested”— that is, if he 
received majority approval— he would become 
the Prime Minister, presiding over a coalition 
Cabinet If he failed to receive the approval of a 
majority, the whole process would have to be 
repeated 

In a prolonged crisis, the President of the 
Republic would call a solemn gathering of all 
former Prime Ministers and all the presidents 
of the various parliamentary groups. At this 
“round table” conference, the leaders would 
seek to reach enough agreement to form a Cab- 
inet If the crises lengthened, these meetings 
would be held more frequently until some con- 
sensus was established and a new Cabinet cre- 
ated Within a matter of months, if not weeks, 
after the formation of a Cabinet, small parlia- 
mentary groups would usually detach themselves 
from the government majority It was estimated 
that the defection of 40 or so members of the 
National Assembly was ordinarily sufficient to 
bring down the Cabinets of the Fourth Repub- 
lic. Since a small group of parliamentarians 
constituted a powerful veto bloc, they were 
able— because the life of the government de- 
pended on them— to exact concessions from the 
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Cabinet and impose conditions far dispropor- 
tionate to their numerical strength. 

Cabinet instability, however, had certain 
positive aspects in a system where party and 
ideological divisions were so deeply embedded. 
First, it provided access to positions of political 
power for many ambitious politicians, thus 
moderating the intensity of the conflict be- 
tween parties. A political leader had but to wait 
his turn for a high post. Among the some 600 
deputies, over 150 were known as ministrables, 
persons who were likely to be picked as Cabi- 
net members. During the Fourth Republic, 
about 200 members of the National Assembly 
held ministerial posts at least once. The Cabi- 
net "crises" allowed many men peacefully to 
come and go in the Cabinet without necessitat- 
ing an appreciable change in policy. Occasion- 
ally, however, a crisis did spawn a genuine shift 
in policy. This was notably the case when Jo- 
seph Laniel's Cabinet fell in 1954 and Pierre 
Mendes-France was invested after he pledged to 
seek an immediate end to the Indochinese war. 
Even though the war was soon terminated, his 
Cabinet was unable to retain its majority and 
collapsed within a short time. 


The Search for a Majority 

The French political system under the 
Fourth Republic was, in a word, paralyzed. The 
numerous parties prevented any one of them 
from gaining a majority, and the legislature so 
hobbled the executive branch that leadership 
was virtually impossible. Out of the 627 seats 
in the National Assembly during the Fourth 
Republic, the Communist strength averaged 
125 deputies. From 1947 until roughly 1954, 
they were in a permanent state of opposition. 
They voted against all governments, and, with 
the exception of some tactical votes, against 
most policy measures. After 1954, they began 
to urge the formation of alliances and to vote 
for the endorsement of Prime Ministers; no 
Prime Minister and Cabinet, however, were 


willing to govern if they had to count on Com- 
munist support. Hence the true number of 
deputies from which a majority had to be found 
to counter the Communist vote ranged from 
425 to a maximum of 500. 

If all the non-Communist parties had been 
in agreement, the Communist strength could 
easily have been neutralized. But they were 
not. The parties of the Center and the Right 
cooperated to form the so-called 'Third Force, 
which lasted from May, 1947, to the middle of 
1952. But internal disagreements on price con- 
trols, social-welfare legislation, increased gov- 
ernmental investments, economic moderniza- 
tion, wage increases, subsidies to Catholic 
schools, the war in Indochina, colonial policy, 
and many other issues, were sharp. The Third 
Force disintegrated every time these questions 
came up. 

When the Third Force came to an end in 
1952, these disagreements flared up, further 
paralyzing the Center parties. The Communist 
strength was reduced to about 100 deputies, but 
the Gaullists, against whose electoral comeback 
the Third Force had been fashioned, emerged 
to the Right with almost 120 members. Since 
the combined Gaullist-Communist group to- 
taled at least 220 deputies, as long as the two 
voted together against all Cabinets, the Assem- 
bly was literally ungovernable, faced as it was 
with a classic case of a "negative majority" — a 
majority against but never for. No stable ma- 
jority could be formed from among the some 
370 deputies of the other parliamentary groups 
to counter the combined Communist-Gaullist 
opposition. 

The Search 

for Strong Personal Leadership 

Since the parties were so stalemated on 
so many vital issues, the Assembly began to 
search for strong political leaders to solve par- 
ticular problems. In 1952, Antoine Pinay, a 
popular parliamentary leader of the Independ- 
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ents, was invested as Prime Minister with 
authority to launch a new economic policy. In 
1954, another popular Radical leader, Pierre 
Mendes-France, was approved as Prime Minis- 
ter on his pledge to end the war in Indochina in 
a month's time, to undertake extensive eco- 
nomic and social reforms, and to cope with the 
independence movements in Morocco, Tunisia, 
and Algeria. When lighting in Indochina did 
cease within the month, Mendes-Francc re- 
ceived an overwhelming vote of confidence 
from all the parties But when he began to ini- 
tiate economic reforms, he found his majority 
dwindling, and when he promised ''internal 
sovereignty" to Tunisia, his former supporters, 
including members of his own party, but also 
the Communists and the Gaullists, joined 
forces to bring him down— another case of a 
"negative majority.” 

In December, 1955, the National Assembly 
was dissolved, and the ensuing elections, on 
January 2, 1956, ushered in the third, and what 
proved to be the last, legislature of the Fourth 
Republic. As Fig 2-3 shows, this was again a 
case of an unmanageable legislature— unable to 
provide continuing support to any cabinet 


ALGERIA AND THE LAST CRISIS 

It was the Algerian war that caused the 
last crisis and brought an end to the Fourth Re- 
public Algeria was conquered by France in 
1830 and administered as a French Depart- 
ment- as a part of France. There were until 
1962 roughly 1 million Europeans (all of whom 
were French citizens) in Algeria, and some 9 
million Algerian Moslems. The Europeans, 
often called colons, had much higher incomes 
than did the Moslems, and dominated them 
politically and economically. After Wor ar 
II, many Algerian leaders demanded political 
emancipation and full political and economi 
integration with Metropolitan France is 
rejected. Only after 1952 did they begin to de- 


mand independence, and, in 1954, small rebel 
bands began to harass French detachments and 
commit acts of terrorism The threat of losing 
Algeria, considered by Frenchmen to be an inte- 
gral part of their country, provoked strong 
reaction in France Troops were dispatched 
across the Mediterranean, and by 1957 more 
than 400,000 soldiers were combating the re- 
bellion 

All Right and Center groups, and even the 
Socialists, demanded the maintenance of French 
sovereignty in Algeria Some were in favor of 
military solutions, while others argued for ne- 
gotiations. From all over the nation, the clamor 
for a strong government that would put an end 
to the vacillations of the Republic increased 
The Army itself became deeply involved Many 
officers began to participate directly in politics 
and sought to impose its will on the govern- 
ment, and went so far as to refuse to obey some 
of the instructions issued in Pans As the deav 
age in the political system became deeper and 
more widespread, the government became more 
helpless, and the public more prone to accept 
the return of the hero of the war years- Gen- 
eral de Gaulle 

Supported by powerful patriotic and Right- 
wing organizations, the Army and the colons re- 
fused to obey the last government of the Fourth 
Republic, formed by Prime Minister Pierre 
Pffimlin on May 13. 1958 They called for a 
government of "public safety " Army units in 
Algeria and elsewhere were alerted and pre- 
pared for a show of strength against Metropol 
itan France, involving, if necessary, a military 
invasion The Gaullist groups, fearing a military 
coup, called for the return of General de 
Gaulle, who emerged from his long silence to 
declare his readiness to assume the government 
of the Republic Pflimlin's Cabinet resigned 
two weeks after it was formed On June 1, the 
National Assembly endorsed General de 
Gaulle and his Cabinet and the next day 
amended the Constitution to empower de 
Gaulle to draft a new one. A military coup had 
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through which action can take place and deci- 
sions can be made 

But the Fourth Republic failed where all 
previous regimes had failed it failed to de- 
velop political institutions that were legiti- 
mized and acceptable. While consensus on social 


and economic questions was growing, political 
consensus— the development of an acceptable 
procedure for the solution of problems— had 
not taken shape. France remained deadlocked 
on the vital issue of politics. What kind of con- 
stitution? What kind of government? 
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been narrowly averted. De Gaulle was granted 
full powers to govern and to prepare a new 
Constitution. The breakdown of parliamentary 
government, the military stalemate in Algeria, 
the rebellious attitude of the Army, the eco- 
nomic difficulties at home — all eventually led 
the French to return to the tradition of Bona- 
partism, the personal leadership of one man to 
solve their problems. 

THE DEMAND FOR REFORM 

Throughout the whole period of the 
Fourth Republic, the demand for reform was 
pervasive. First, there was a strong and persist- 
ent dissatisfaction with the parliamentary insti- 
tutions— not with representative government as 
such. As early as 1947, when asked the question 
“Do you believe that things would be better or 
worse if there were no Parliament?” only 33% 
felt that they would be worse, 21% better, 27% 
the same, and 17% did not answer. By 1955 
nobody seemed satisfied with Parliament. More 
than two-thirds were either “dissatisfied” or 
‘very dissatisfied.” Characteristically enough, 
dissatisfaction was due to the following reasons: 

(a) governments changed too often (95%); 

(b) there were too many parties (88%); (c) the 
parliamentary practices were bad (75%). The rate 
of Cabinet turnover was a particular source of 
dissatisfaction, and the demand for stable and 
continuing executive power persistent. As early 
as 1945, 50% of the people favored the election 
of the President of the Republic by direct 
popular vote. But there was an equally growing 
desire for greater participation in national pol- 
itics. In 1945, 66% of the people favored a ref- 
erendum on constitutional issues. 2 Many had 
begun to equate a stable government with ex- 
ecutive leadership. In 1946, almost half the 
people wanted to see the President of the Re- 
public play a more important role instead of 

B) 1 J62 a majority continued to approve referendums 
ana popular elections of the President. 


limiting himself only to honorific functions 
— and their number has grown steadily since the 
return of General de Gaulle to power. While 
the parties have continued to be viewed as nec- 
essary for democratic government, both their 
numbers and their ideological commitments 
came under criticism. They were blamed for the 
frequent governmental crises, and the average 
Frenchman began to view the parliamentary 
game as something that concerned a small 
group of politicians and had nothing to do with 
his interests and demands. They seemed to be 
reconciled to a Parliament with fewer powers. 

There were other straws in the wind. First, 
many of the economic and interest groups be- 
came better organized on a national basis, and 
seemed more willing to undertake cooperation 
with other groups and with the state. Secondly, 
economic modernization initiated by a group of 
intellectuals and technicians in the form of 
economic planning began to inculcate new de- 
mands and a new awareness that politics could 
satisfy them. Thirdly, the legacy of the Resist- 
ance— the assurance that cooperation and par- 
ticipation could accomplish a lot— was much in 
evidence among a number of young political 
and professional leaders. The Resistance had 
bridged the distance between different classes 
and groups of the social hierarchy— it had a 
leveling impact that made a dialogue among 
individuals and groups easier. And finally, the 
world was changing fast, and the challenge of 
American wealth and of the German revival 
could not but affect directly the pride and in- 
centive of the French elites. 

The issue of new political institutions was 
constantly in the air, with many favoring better 
organized political parties and executive lead- 
ership. There was a new attitude toward the 
state, a greater demand for participation, a dis- 
satisfaction with parliamentary institutions, a 
demand for greater stability and continuity. For 
the first time, perhaps, the French were willing 
to consider a political system in pragmatic 
terms as an instrument embodying procedures 



was going through a period of disinvestment. 
The destruction of World War 11 estimated at 
approximately $50 billion, was an additional 
blow. With her industrial equipment destroyed 
or dilapidated and her transportation network 
paralyzed, the French economy was in a state of 
collapse at the end of the war. 

What were the major factors behind Frances 
long economic stagnation First, the slow 
fitowth rate of population, second, a backward 
agriculture, third, the protectionist policies of 
the state; and Anally, business attitudes. 

POPULATION In 1800, France had a larger 
population than any other country tn Europe or 
the Americas, with the exception of Russia. The 
Napoleonic armies were recruited and sup- 
ported from among 26 million French citizens. 
England at the time had only 1 1 million peo- 
ple, the United States 5 l /a million, and Ger- 
ma ny, including Austria, about 23 million 
France maintained her population advantage 
until around 1860, when she numbered 38 
million inhabitants After that, the population 
level remained virtually static, despite a sharp 
decline in the mortality rate (Table 3-D- In 
1940, for instance, her population was almost 


table 3-1 

Groulb of French Population 
tn the Tueutietb Century 


1900 

1913 

1929 

1949 

1962 

1967 

1970* 

1978- 


exactly 40 million, while the United States 
numbered close to 150 million, Great Britain 
50 million, and Germany (but without Austria) 
65 million. Between 1930 and 1940, the French 
population actually declined Some of the Ital- 
ian and Spanish immigrants returned to their 
homes, and there was an excess of deaths over 
births. The two World Wars took their heaviest 
toll from among the young and most economi- 
cally productive, leaving a disproportionate 
number of older people, wh.ch contributed to 
the economic stagnation 


AGRICULTURE AND THE STATE A quick 
renew of Fiance's wnailiuM between 1870 
and 1940 reveals that she had a high percentage 
(35-40® of fanners, that the productivity of 
French farmers was low, and that the 
small marginal farms were divided and subdi 

for mechanization and new technique* U"td 
1940, France used only a small amount of chem- 
ical fertilizers, and .he number of rractors on 

^JSu^^-foducrive farms wem 

VOW. fot-et* ‘°hh ,e * rhatdemandml 

tnd cot high protectionist tariffs, special sue 
“irand guaranteed price supports, all of 
which sheltered French bus.nes. and W.cul; 

r m foreign competition. The state 
Ihm helping^m^Perpetuace rhe antiquated eco- 
nomic system. 

BUSINESS attitudes Industrialists and 
BUS a France did nor show m many 

bU!, "tTnu,luv?."“'..lli"l!"e“ » “ k " “ ki 

Tt w era nerally eesocute with a capitalist sys- 
' IdaM business affairs were family enter- 
Meager, .ended to keep production 
P d to a limited demand instead of seeking 
f" markers, and profit, were often "saved" 
mscead of being remves.ed m the bus, ness. 

The system of d, ambition was pmucilarly 
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nd Economic 
Foundations: 
Mainsprings 
of Change 


ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 1 

Until 2 few years ago, the dominant char- 
acteristic of the French economy was relative 
underdevelopment. While industrialization rap- 
idly advanced in the last hundred years in Eng- 
land, Germany, Japan, the United Stares, and, 
more recently, in the Soviet Union, France's 
economy grew ar a relatively slower pace. In 
some decades it did not grow 21 ali Yet France 
began with a marked advantage over all theotner 
countries. During the Napoleonic era and on 
through till the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, France was one of the more developed 
nations of the world. From then on, however, 
despite her wealth of resources ('though lack 01 
coal and energy was an important deficit; and 
skilled labor, her economy declined in com- 
parison with a lmost all the countries of v7e st- 
ern Europe. Her national income between 1870 
and 1940 rose by about 809c, while that of 
Germany increased five times and that of Great 
Britain three 2 nd a half times. After a rise in 
economic production and investment between 
1924—31, net investment declined in the thir- 
ties to a point below zero — th 2 t is, France was 
living on her capital, using her factories and 
equipment without replacing them In full She 


'•In preparing the verrorts rubles end estrmztes of me 
French economy, 2 certain de,gre e of simplri cceon was rtna- 
voidiide. The following sources «ere used: Vniltd dZxmrn 
Eczmmic Suney for Eunpe (1565;; Tfoltsux de /'£r;ys-' 
Trzncsht, 1953S, I960, 1953, 2 nd 19-55; dfauzesient 
miqus tn rrzn:e dt 1944 2 1957; 222 UEjpxzi A; : ;r. ; 
rrancxh {1955s The three last puhll codecs -ere preparer 
under the cusp ices of the omerd lr.;l::u: IZatiinxl dels S 12 - 
tlniqus *1 da Etuda Es;nvrxiqua. A ho: the Axr.a Eidritqzr. 
1555 end 1955; L? Eudqpt de 1965 end he A r A- a* 1565 
(Miniiterede rEccnomie er des Hnmres,; 2 nd the ; .7 

Erin;: of the O.ECD. 'Otgtn-zetion of Eetopeen Coopera- 
tion 2 nd Development;. I hare also used the excellent poi’i- 
cttlons of the Irfoimoiroa Sendees of the French umbntrr- 
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TABLE 3-2 

Industrial Production in the Tuentietb Century (Annual A cerages) 


Steel 

(millions of tons) 
Aluminum 
(thousands of cons) 
Automobiles 
(in thousands) 

Tractors 

Iron 

(millions of tons) 
Bauxite 

(thousands of tons) 
Merchant Marine 
(thousands of tona) 
Electricity 
(billions of KW 
per hour) 


1892-1902 1 1909-1915 I 1925-1929 1 1934-1958 I 1948-1952 1 1955-1959 1 1965-1966 


1 5 
10 

2 

54 

59 

1.597 


46 

135 

45 

220 

309 

2.319 


97 

291 

254 

50 

666 

3303 

156 


62 
50 8 
227 
1.750 
33 
649 
2381 

208 


91 
74 6 
286 
17290 
31 
767 
2,710 

40 6 


152 

2175 

1283 

77.940 

600 

1,746 

4,461 

70 0+ 


190 
340 0 
1,602 
89,500 
59 5 
2,652 
4378 

101 2 


dons greatly increased the scope of state 
ownership, which already had included rail 
transportation and the production and sale of 
cigarettes and matches A sizable part of the 
economic activity of France thus came under 
state direction Massive subsidies, both for 
state-controlled activities and for private enter- 
prises, were necessary after the war. 

Contrary to popular opinion about the 
French not paying their taxes, taxation — both 
direct and indirect— reached high levels in t e 
post-war period. The total tax receipts in France 
in the sixties, for instance, amounted to about 
18% of the gross national product- considera- 
bly higher than in the United States. And they 
have continued to increase. It is true that in i- 
rect taxation accounts for more than half the 
total, but this is because there are still many 
small entrepreneurs and independent wo ers, 
for whom tax collection is more difficult and eva- 
sion easier, rather than because the Fren are 
more reluctant than the citizens of other coun 


tries to pay their taxes 

An extensive program of social legis ation 
has been adopted. It includes old-age insurance. 


accident and unemployment compensation, 
maternity benefits, medical care (a very large 
part of the patient's expenses for medical treat 
ment, hospitalization, and drugs comes from the 
national insurance fund), and family allowances 
that provide supplementary income to families 
with two children or more. 

By 1956-57, the impact of the expanded 
economic activity became clearly discernible 
France's economy (except in housing) was grow- 
ing at a rate that compared favorably with that 
of Germany in the years of 1952-56 The de- 
cline in the total volume of coal production was 
fully compensated for by the increased use of 
gas and electricity By 1958, agricultural pro- 
duction was 30-35% higher than in 1949. 
Chemical fertilizers were finally beginning to 
be widely used, and the annual production of 
tractors increased rapidly. The pre-war national 
income almost doubled and the population be- 
gan to grow. France today, therefore, is quite 
similar to other industrialized nations. Of her 
labor force of over 19 million people, about 
22% work in agriculture, 40% in industry, and 
38% in so-called "tertiary employment,” as 
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faulty, although there were some large chain 
scores. The economy was encumbered with tc>o 
many small merchants and shopkeepers who 
eked out livings through limited volumes of 
trade. As a result, costs remained high because 
efficient techniques of distribution were not de- 
veloped. Retail prices were disproportionately 
high when compared to wholesale prices, and 
the small profits extracted by the numerous 
middlemen who handled the products unduly 
inflated the price to the consumer. Although a 
relatively unproductive segment in the econ- 
omy, the middlemen were organized into 
strong pressure groups who demanded and re- 
ceived protection, and, to top it off, the sturdy 
virtues of the storekeepers were extolled as much 
as the diligence and scamina of the farmers. 

The Beginning 
of Economic Modernization 

The task facing the country immediately 
after the Liberation in 1944, when industrial 
production was not even 40% of the level in 
1938, was twofold: to replace the industrial 
equipment that had been damaged or destroyed 
in the war and to eliminate the weak elements 
in the economy. This was the objective of the 
first “Monnet Plan” for 1947-50 (but actually 
extended to 1952), named after Jean Monnet, 
who was its architect in economic planning and 
modernization. 

This plan, known as the “plan for moderni- 
zation and equipment,” had the following goals: 

1. To assure a rapid rise in the living condi- 
tions of the population, and particularly an im- 
provement in their diet 

2. To modernize and re-equip the basic in- 
dustries— coal mining, electric power, iron, ce- 
ment, farm machinery, and transportation 

3- To bring agricultural methods and machin- 
ery up-to-date 

4. To devote the maximum resources possible 
to reconstruction, keeping in mind the needs of the 
basic industries.and to modernize the construction- 
material trades, the building trades, and public 
works 


5. To modernize and develop the export in- 
dustries to assure equilibrium in the balance of 
payments by 1950 

These targets were set for the year 1950: the 
production of 65 million tons of coal; the gen- 
eration of 25 billion kilowatt hours of electri- 
city; the production of about 12 million tons of 
steel; the production of 50,000 tractors. Many 
of these targets were not achieved by 1950, 
partly because they were too ambitious, partly 
because the plan often lacked vigorous admin- 
istration, and partly because of social unrest and 
strikes. But a beginning had been made. Three 
more “plans" ensued, and their cumulative im- 
pact began to be felt by 1955 — 56. 2 Despite the 
weaknesses of the Fourth Republic and the 
vacillations of the various governments, busi- 
ness and public investment in the economy 
soared, and the rate of growth began to accelerate. 

Several key economic activities were nation- 
alized immediately after the Liberation. Not 
only the political leaders of the Left, but also 
General de Gaulle believed that public owner- 
ship of certain industries was superior to pri- 
vate enterprise. Nationalization had been advo- 
cated by many resistance groups and endorsed 
by the National Council of the Resistance. In 
many speeches General de Gaulle had implied 
the need for state control and planning. Some- 
times nationalization was urged as a punitive 
measure against companies that had collabo- 
rated with the Germans, sometimes as a neces- 
sary step to curb the monopolies, sometimes as 
an indispensable instrument for intelligent 
state planning, and almost always as a way to 
ensure social justice and improve the living 
conditions of the poor, particularly of the 
workers. 

In 1946, electricity, gas, and some automo- 
bile plants, notably the Renault Automobile 
Co., were nationalized, and the Bank of France 
and Air France, the most important airline, 
came under state direction. These nationali 23 - 

-For more derail on political implications, see Chapter 1. 



the “static’' regions, bringing them welcome 
prosperity. 3 

The increasing number of radio and televi- 
sion sets and the increasingly widespread own- 
ership of automobiles, scooters, and motorcy- 
cles have brought the farms closer to the towns 
and broken through the old parochial barriers 
of the village that were so well described in 
books such as Laurence Wylie’s Vtllagt in the 
Vaucluse a few years ago Although there are 
rural Departments in which individual income 
remains abominably low and in which life is 
not much different from what it was at the end 
of the nineteenth century, the number of peo- 
ple living under pre-industrial conditions is 
becoming progressively smaller. The poorer 
sections of France are certainly no worse off 
than the rural areas of Mississippi or the 
depressed mining areas of West Virginia and of 
South Wales in England, or the ghettos of our 
cities where millions of Americans live. 


Two long-range trends should help boost 
France’s economy tremendously the increase in 
population and the European Common Market 
The progressive elimination of the tariffs be- 
tween France and West Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, and Holland — it is expecte 
that they should be reduced to nearly zero be- 
fore 1969— will greatly stimulate the flow ot 
goods, labor, and capital among the participat- 
ing countries. At the same time, the common 
external tariff for the Common Market Coun- 
tries will provide protection for French agri 
cultural products. Thus all sectors of the French 
economy, including agriculture, will be orce 

to step up modernization in order to meet t 

competition and the demands of 
population and her European partners 
the impact of modernization? How wi it e *- 
the political attitudes and actions oft e ave ” 
Frenchman? To these crucial questions we shall 
return at the end of our discussion. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

The political analyst ordinarily classi- 
fies individual citizens of a country into groups 
with similar interests or backgrounds These 
social groups— workers, farmers, intellectuals, 
businessmen, the Church, the Army, and so 
on— vie with each other for positions of politi- 
cal influence In many countries, these groups 
are relatively homogeneous blocs that tend to 
operate as a unit. Not so in France, where these 
groups are splintered internally along political 


FIGURE 3-2 The preient structure of the 
French population including net immigration 
and sen icemen stationed abroad 





FIGURE 3-1 Breakdown of the actively em- 
ployed population , by sector. 

merchants, teachers, members of the profes- 
sions, in services, etc. 

Both the agricultural and the industrial sec- 
tors, however, exhibit certain peculiarities. 
The concentration of industry is not yet as 
marked as it is in Great Britain, West Germany, 
or the United States. The great majority of the 
industrial firms employ between five and 50 
workers. There are IV4 million self-employed 
( patrons ) in industry and commerce. But again, 
the larger part of production is in the hands of 
corporations and firms that employ thousands 
of workers. In commerce, however, the predom- 
inance of individual units continues to be high, 
and the number of persons employed in agri- 
culture is inordinately large — about 20%— com- 
pared to that in Great Britain, where about 5% 
of the work force is on farms, and in the United 


States, where the figure is 7%. The agricultural 
population, however, is decreasing and so is the 
number of small marginal farms. The process of 
urbanization has been slower in France than 
elsewhere. There are only six cities in France 
with over a quarter of a million people. About 
30% continue to live in small hamlets of less 
than 2,000 population. The Paris urban agglom- 
eration alone, however, accounts for about 8V2 
million— 18% of the French population. 

The distribution of income is somewhat 
uneven. The wages of the industrial workers 
have usually lagged behind the income of other 
groups, partly because of inflation but also be- 
cause of their inability to unite in a common 
front against employers. Now that tax favors 
and social benefits, particularly family allow- 
ances, add, in effect, about 50% to the average 
worker’s wages, the standard of living of the 
working class today compares favorably with 
that of workers in Great Britain and West Ger- 
many. Pockets of underdevelopment persist in 
France. Housing construction fell far behind 
that in England and West Germany, and only in 
the last three years has France been able to 
build as many as 1,400,000 units a year. 

Not all of the various regions of the country 
share equally in her wealth. France traditionally 
divided into two areas: a “static” region, com- 
posed of some 64 Departments, accounting for 
less than the national average in economic pro- 
duction, and a “dynamic” region (26 Depart- 
ments, mostly in the Paris region, the North, 
along the Mediterranean coast, and around the 
cities of Lyon, Grenoble, and Bordeaux), m 
which production was above the average. But 
even this has been changing. The areas of the 
Southwest are being modernized rapidly> 
thanks to the discovery of natural gas, and the 
areas of the Southeast and South are benefiting 
from the construction of dams and the produc- 
tion of electric energy. Some industries — oil 
refineries, aircraft and aluminum factories, and 
atomic energy plants — have been shifting to 
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were in 1950. Monthly salaries range from 
$140 a month for unskilled workers to $230 for 
ordinary qualified workers. Social benefits ac- 
count for an additional 40—50%, and some- 
times more, of the average wage. The worker's 
opportunity for education is limited. Few go 
beyond what corresponds to the first grades of 
junior high school, and, as a result, their social 
mobility is restricted. Less than 10% of the stu- 
dents in universities come from working-class 
families. 

More important than the economic condi- 
tions of the workers in characterizing them as a 
social group are their ideology and political 
attitudes. About two-thirds of the workers vote 
Communist or Socialist, one out of five of the 
industrial workers believes, in a romantic sort 
of way, that "revolution" rather than reform 
will better his condition. In the parts where the 
workers live together in the same residential 
sections— as in the Paris area, in the North, and 
in other industrialized centers— there is a sharp 
division between the workers and other 
groups — the middle class, members of profes- 
sions, and even the lower middle class Differ- 
ences in manners, dress, entertainment, educa- 
tion, income, housing, summer camps, and 
vacations have separated the workers from 
these other classes until very recently 

The workers' trade unions are divided into a 
number of organizations, the C.GT. (Genera 
Confederation of Labor), which is controlled by 
the Communist Party; the Force -Ouvnere 
(C.G.T.-F.O-), which seceded from the C.G-T in 
1947 and is associated with the Socialists; and 
the C.F.T.C. (French Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions). There are, in addition, a num- 
ber of "independent” trade unions. The • 
has about 1,500,000 members, the F.O fewer 
than 500,000, and the CFT.C not more than 
600,000. In 1964 it split into two sections ine 
large one abandoned its •'Christian" label to 
become the Confederation of Democratic 0 
(CF.D.T.) -while a small group maintained its 
Catholic denomination. This total represents 


considerable drop in trade-union membership 
since the Liberation. The unions have become 
weakened through political division, and work- 
ers seem unable to pursue a united front to im- 
prove their conditions. 

In the last 15 years, the lot of the workers 
has improved, and this has tended to mitigate 
their revolutionary spirit. Real wages have 
risen, there is full employment, specialized 
industries have grown up that attract workers 
with ability and give them the chance to attend 
technical schools and improve their earnings 
rapidly (a specialized worker may earn more 
than three times the wages of a semi-skilled 
one), opportunities for promotion have in- 
creased. Internal mobility within a class or 
sometimes even mobility between status groups 
is on the rise Better wages and living condi- 
tions have started to eliminate the sharp differ- 
ence of dress, habits, and manners Those work- 
ers with higher wages can move to better 
housing facilities and can buy a scooter or even 
a small car 

But many of the French workers remain 
attached to old habits and ideas. Real wages 
for many of them, perhaps as many as one- 
quarter, are not much higher than during the 
best years of economic prosperity in the 
1920's -20% receive less than $1,000 a year 
The feeling of exploitation and separateness 
persists. Workers continue to consider them- 
selves inferior and dream of a revolution that 
will square accounts with history. This atti- 
tude, spearheaded by a strong Communist 
Party, makes the workers an unstable element 
in French society and a constanc danger to a 
democratic society. 

The Farmers 

There are some 3‘/i million “farmers” 
in France (individual owners, tenant farmers, 
sharecroppers, and agricultural workers), and 
they constitute approximately 18% of those 
gainfully employed A little less than 1 million 
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and ideological lines. The workers are divided 
into many political attitudes; so are the Catho- 
lics, the intellectuals, the farmers, and the vet- 
erans. The failure of the French to create a 
political system that is an instrument of com- 
promise perpetuates, and even tends to exacer- 
bate the deep divisions that sunder these social 
groups into quarreling factions. 

One striking phenomenon of the French so- 
cial structure, as Professor John E. Sawyer has 
pointed out in a very illuminating essay, is the 
existence of overlapping social orders. The first 
is the traditional order , mostly in rural areas, 
characterized by an attachment to the status quo 
and to the authority of the Church and the old 
nobility — more recently the landowners. The 
second is the liberal order , represented by the 
middle class— merchants, artisans, small entre- 
preneurs— which is essentially egalitarian and 
individualistic; and the third is the industrial 
order, which borrows some of the elements 
of liberalism— individualism, equality, mobil- 
ity— but emphasizes mass production, social 
discipline, and social organization. 

In France, the traditional and liberal orders 
clashed all through the nineteenth century, 
largely in the struggle between the nobility, the 
Army, and the Church, on one hand, and the 
Republic, on the other. Just when these two 
“orders" were learning to live side-by-side, 
during the best years of the Third Republic, 
between 1905 and 1914, the impact of in- 
dustrialization was being strongly felt in some 
regions of France. The "traditional order” sur- 
vives in some rural areas and among conserva- 
tive Catholic groups. The “liberal order” is still 
very much alive among the merchants, artisans, 
lawyers, shopkeepers, and small entrepreneurs, 
while the “industrial order,” until recently re- 
stricted largely to Paris and the North, is gain- 
ing ground. 

The French attachment to individualism, the 
stubborn survival of small firms and family- 
controlled enterprises, the characteristic en- 
thusiasm for smallness, for a sense of balance. 


and for craftsmanship reflect the heritage of the 
liberal nineteenth-century tradition and have 
tended to slow down industrialization. The 
workers themselves have been influenced by 
the liberal tradition in both their ideological 
and economic thinking. Many factories con- 
tinue to employ only a few workers, making it 
difficult for them to organize. The workers, ex- 
hibiting the individualistic traits associated 
with the middle class and even the peasants, 
often reject the discipline and organization 
required by industrialization. Romantic ideas 
favoring the destruction of industrial capitalism 
through the general strike and revolution per- 
meate their ranks. But the industrial order has 
also been deeply influenced by the liberal or- 
der. Industrial managers frequently shied away 
from modernization and mass production in 
order to stay small and secure and avoid risks- 
It was not until the end of World War II that 
what we have called the "industrial order 
began to assert itself among civil servants, 
some managerial and business groups, and the 
intellectuals. 

SOCIAL CLASSES 

The Workers 

Out of some 19,700,000 gainfully em- 
ployed persons in France, 7 million are consid- 
ered to be workers. Although it is difficult to 
generalize about such a large group of people, 
they do have certain common traits thar put 
them in an identifiable socio-economic cate- 
gory. In the first place, the worker is relatively 
poor, and his standard of living improved little 
even in the years of prosperity. As of 1950, for 
instance, the real wage of the industrial worker 
remained somew’hat below the 1938 figure. 

It is only in the last decade that there has 
been a noticeable improvement. For unskilled 
labor the hourly wage is 600 and a semiskilled 
laborer makes 850 an hour, representing about 
the double of what the corresponding wages 
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less than one-fourth in Vendee and one-third in 
Haute-Savoie. The Gaulhsts and the Centrists 
together were below 50% in Cotes du Nord 
and Creuse, gained over half in Gers, and 
reached 65% in Haute-Savoie and almost 70% 
in Vendee. 

The political orientation of a farm region 
largely depends on its types of agriculture, on 
Its level of income, us historical experience, 
and the intensity of religious practices. Wher- 
ever landholdings are small and the Church 
weak, the general political orientation is to the 
Left, ranging from radicalism to Communism. 
In areas where there are small landholdings and 
where religious practices are prevalent, the 
farmers usually voce conservative and some- 
times for the liberal Catholics. Where farms 
range from medium to large in size, the crucial 
determining faccor is religion In the areas 
where religious practices are strong, the farmers 
tend to vote conservative or moderate, where 
religious practices are weak, they vote for the 
Center or the Left. 

Catholicism is thus, generally speaking, a 
conservative force in French politics. But the 
fact that a farmer owns property, particularly in 
some of the Southern and Southeastern regions, 
does not guarantee that he will not adopt radi- 
cal ideas. In fact, in one Department like 
Creuse, where private ownership is both wide- 
spread and widely parceled, the Communist 
Party is particularly strong. 

The Middle Class 

The "middle class" instigated the Rev- 
olution of 1789 against the nobility and the 
Crowa Its economic power had increase 
greatly in the eighteenth century, and it was 
anxious to augment its political power by es 
tablishing a representative government. After 
the Revolution, it was generally the champion 
of the Republic against the nobility, the 
Church, and the Army. Thanks to it, the oc 


trine of the separation of Church and state be- 
came well established, the Army came under 
the control of the state, the representative insti- 
tutions became supreme, and vested interests 
have been subordinated to the legislature 
The term "middle class,” however, covers 
many heterogeneous elements. Do we define it 
according to occupation, income, or status? One 
French political scientist uses these three basic 
criteria for categorizing French citizens as mem- 
bers of the middle class, (a) the nature of their 
jobs, (b) their way of life and the manner in 
which they spend their income, and (c) the com- 
mon situation with reference to their income 
tax. On the basis of these criteria, the French 
middle class consists of the following groups 
among the salaried are engineers, office per- 
sonnel, the bulk of the civil servants, judges, 
teachers, professors, and noncommissioned of- 
ficers ( sous-officiert ) m the armed services, 
among the nonsalaried are members of the 
professions, small merchants, small business- 
men, small entrepreneurs, and artisans. They 
are roughly estimated to total 8 1 /* million peo- 
ple, or approximately 37% of those gainfully 
employed. This large figure is what many au- 
thors have in mind when they refer to Frances's 
a "bourgeois" — midd le-class — counrry, a land o 
small entrepreneurs, independent artists, 
small family enterprises, and small shops where 
the nineteenth-century values of individualism 
and quality, moderation and balance, reign. 

From the natural affinities that exist within 
the middle class, you might guess that the 
group would exhibit a unified and constant at- 
titude in matters of politics. But this is hardly 
the case in France, where the middle class has 
often changed its political orientation and is 
today split into many different viewpoints. 

HISTORICAL SHIFTS. Until about the end of 
the nineteenth century, the middle class was 
generally anticlerical and pro-Rcpublican. Since 
the turn of ihe century, however, the middle 
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are agricultural workers, who earn less than $95 
a month. The rest own their land or lease it. 
Small farms held by individual owners continue 
to be prevalent (Table 3-3). 

More than half a million farmers own such 
small holdings that they are unable to utilize 
modern techniques for increasing their produc- 
tivity. As a result, the productivity of French 
farmers remained until very recently low com- 
pared to that of American, British, and Danish 
farmers. The authors of the Monnet Plan com- 
plained immediately after the Liberation that a 
French farmer produced only enough to feed 
three persons, while an American farmer could 
feed 16, a British farmer seven, and a Danish 
farmer nine. 

Foreign observers have described French 
farmers as a homogeneous group, characterized 
by their courage against adversity, their moder- 
ate political outlook, their sacrifices and patri- 
otism, their labor and wisdom. French authors 
also have extolled the rural virtues of stoicism 
and courage, patience and moderation. These 
impressions were accurate to a great extent for 
the nineteenth century and the time before 
World War I. The farmers provided two of the 
nation's most precious commodities, in addi- 
tion to their agricultural produce: their sons for 

j TABLE 3-3 

, Number and Acreage of Farms by Size 


! Size of farm 

\ 

Number 
of farms 

Under 25 acres" 

1 ,265,070 

25 to 49 acres 

532,400 

50 to 124 acres 

375,200 

125 to 249 acres 

74,900 

250 to 499 acres 

16 700 

500 acres and over 

3,500 

Total 

2,267,770 


the Army, and their savings. But the devastation 
of World War 1 brought to the fore the farmers 
sense of individualism and their suspicion of 
the state. This spirit, coupled with the increas- 
ingly antiquated machinery and procedures 
used on the farm, and the constant fragmenta- 
tion of the land, has resulted in open defiance 
in a number of regions against agents of the 
central government. 

"Ideologies” that have had the most appeal 
for the farmers are radicalism and Catholicism- 
The elements of radicalism— individualism and 
anti-state philosophy — are rooted in the think- 
ing of many farmers. Catholicism, on the other 
hand, accounts for much of the conservative 
attitude of farmers. But after World War 11, the 
farmers and their organizations adopted views 
all across the political spectrum, which in- 
creased the political instability of the country. 
For instance, if we take for purposes of illustra- 
tion five Departments of France with the great- 
est percentage of farmers — Creuse (85 c /o of the 
population), Cotes du Nord (81.5%), Gers 
(80%), Vendee (80%), and Haute-Savoie (80%) 
— we find that in the election of 1967, the 
Communists and the Federation together re- 
ceived over 50% in Cotes du Nord and Creuse, 
dropped slightly below half in Gers, to receive 


Farm laud 
(in acres ) 

Percentage Distribution 

Number Land 

of farms ;« farms 

12,979,850 

55.8 % 

16.4% 

18,614,167 

23.5 

23.4 

27,582,984 

16.5 

34.7 

12,271,454 

3.3 

15.5 

5,425,849 

0.7 

6.8 

2,562,131 

0.2 

3.2 

79,436,435'- 

1 00.0% 

1 00.0% 
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is miHtantly atheistic la some areas, even 
burial is a civil affair. A close correlation exists 
between conservatism and attachment to the 
Church, and between Communism and Social- 
ism and hostility to the Church. The Right, 
generally speaking, is religious, the Left is 
overtly anticlerical and very often atheistic 

The degree of religious participation in the 
various parts of France is largely the result of 
historical factors. There is both more and lest 
religious practice in the rural areas. For in- 
stance, in the regions of the Northwest (Brit- 
tany and Normandy), about 80% of the popula- 
tion are devout Catholics, while in some 30 
Departments of Central and Southern France, 
the figure drops to about 20% (Fig 3-3). In the 
towns, generally only about half the population 
is religious, and in urban centers like Paris, 
Marseille, Lyon, Toulouse, and Grenoble, the 
number is even less. In some of the suburban 
centers of the larger towns, areas dense with 
working-class settlements, religious practices 
are almost nonexistent. In the Pans working- 
class districts, not more than 2% of the people 
"practice." 

History has produced strange things on 
the religious map of France. The American 
Catholic tourist who decides to drive from, 
say, Lu t on to Bayeux in Normandy will find 
that to his left the churches are usually well- 
kept, regular services are held, and priests 
are readily available, for some 85% of the 
people to his left "practice." Only a few miles 
away to his right, however, the situation is 
exactly the reverse. Only about 20% of the 
people practice, and priests are difficult to n 
Often the tourist will discover a rivulet that 
divides a village in two, with one part intense y 
Catholic and the other intensely anticlerical 
and nonreligious! 

The correlation between social groups 
and religion is fairly precise, but, as wit 
any generalization, there are exceptions, any 
fanners, especially in the Northwest an 


Northeast, the upper middle class, the bigger 
landowners, and part of the middle class itself 
have a high proportion of practicing believers. 
The workers, many of the farmers of the 
South, teachers, intellectuals, and some of 
the lower middle class show a low percentage 
of practice. 

ORGANIZATION. The Catholic Church in 
France is technically separated from the state. 
Until recently, this separation has also applied 
to education. The Church receives no subsidies, 
and its schools— grammar schools, nurseries, 
and technical and high schools -are strictly 


FIGURE 3-3 Religious practice tn Frame 
t Adapted from FranjOit Goguel, Geographic 
des Elections Francises, de 1870 a 1951 
(Pant Armand Cohn, I9}2) wtth the kind 
permission of the Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Polmques and the Libraine 
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class has slowly turned back to the Church and 
toward a more conservative political attitude. 
Their distrust of the state, very much like the 
emphasis on states’ rights in the United States, 
often led them to block social and economic 
reforms, while the advocacy of socialism by the 
emerging working class put them increasingly 
on the defensive. One segment of the middle 
class, the so-called Radicals, continue to pay lip 
service to anticlericalism and reform, but they 
are not very strong about them in practice and 
end up oscillating between the Left and the 
Right. 

The lower middle class, the artisans and 
shopkeepers, retained their attachment to the 
Republic until the end of World War II. Since 
1945, the “small man" has begun to rise against 
the income tax and the financial burdens im- 
posed upon him by the state. Conscious that the 
tide of history is sweeping France toward 
greater industrialization and is eroding his very 
existence (the chain stores are driving out the 
small shopkeeper, the big factories are elimi- 
nating the artisan, mechanized farms are 
squeezing out the small independent farmer, 
etc.), the “small men” have attempted to arrest 
this development. Through powerful lobbies, 
they pressured Parliament for increasing protec- 
tion and subsidies. In the 1950's, they began to 
repudiate the Republican parliamentary system 
they had supported for so long and to join ex- 
treme Right-wing nationalist groups. 

DIVERSITY AND FRAGMENTATION. In the 
last 25 years, the middle class has become di- 
vided in its political views among ail political 
parties. Regional, historical, religious, and eco- 
nomic factors account for this wide dispersion 
of political orientation. In a number of in- 
stances, middle-class groups have even sup- 
ported the Communists. It has been estimated, 
for instance, that as many as 750,000 to 1 mil- 
lion of the Communist Party votes have come 
from the middle class. The bulk of middle-class 


votes, however, goes to the Center groups and 
the Gaullists, and a small percentage to the So- 
cialists. All political parties in turn make a 
concerted effort to appeal to the various seg- 
ments of the middle class and to organize them 
into a number of professional front associa- 
tions. 

The diversity in political outlook divides 
and weakens the middle class. Further, the ma- 
jority is not particularly active or interested in 
politics and is susceptible to the unifying ap- 
peal of a “strong” man; it has succumbed at dif- 
ferent times to Bonapartism. Generally, the 
middle class has supported the Republic as the 
best instrument for accommodating its inter- 
ests, but in time of crisis it has swung to the 
Right. During the Second Empire (1852-70), 
with Marshal Petain in 1940, and, finally, with 
General de Gaulle, the middle class has opte 
for what amounts to a one-man government, t 
has not displayed in the realm of politics the 
moderation and tolerance that Aristotle an 
later John Stuart Mill associated with it. 


The Church 


France is a predominantly Catholic na 
tion. There are only a little more than a million 
Protestants and Jews and three to four hundre 
thousand resident Algerian Moslems in France. 
Yet of the 48 million Catholics, not more than 
about 25%, a maximum of around 12 milli° n ’ 


can be classed as practicing believers. The grea 
majority are “indifferent”; they observe on y 
the basic sacraments prescribed by 1 e 
Church — baptism, communion, marriage, a n 
extreme unction — and perhaps conform out 
wardly to some of the most important religions 
ceremonies and rites. A minority, about 6 mi 
lion, is anticlerical and agnostic. Many densely 
populated urban centers are virtually e 
Christianized” — without churches, priests, or 
practicing Catholics. Much of the urban pop u 
lation, especially in the working-class districts, 
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predominantly royalist. The young officers re- 
ceived their "high school" training in exclusive 
Jesuit schools where they faced rigorous exam- 
inations and then were sent to the few select 
military schools, later to be assigned to reg- 
imental or divisional commands or to the vari- 
ous staff organizations in Paris. Family, social, 
religious, and school ties made them a well knit 
group, whose autonomy was assured by the fre- 
quent appointment of a General as Minister of 
War. Time after time, the Army imposed vir- 
tually a veto on the regularly constituted gov- 
ernmental authorities When the Third Repub- 
lic was introduced. Army officers attempted on 
two occasions to subvert it in favor of the Mon- 
archy. It was the Dreyfus Affair in 1894 -a 
landmark in the political history of France 
— that broke the political autonomy of the 
Army and changed its social composition 

The real issue in the Dreyfus Affair 
(1894-1906) was whether the Army could 
continue to be a state within a state, immune 
from political scrutiny and able to impose its 
own will upon the civil government. The Army 
court-martialed Alfred Dreyfus, a Jewish Cap- 
tain, for treason, and, when challenged that the 
documents used to convict Dreyfus had actually 
been forged by another officer of the Genera 
Staff, the Army claimed that any interference 
with its own jurisdiction and rules would de- 
stroy its morale and ultimately undermine the 
unity of the nation A wave of nationalism, 
anti-Semitism, and anti-Republicamsm swept 
across the country when Emile Zola and others 
charged that Dreyfus was innocent and de- 
manded a new trial for him After some 1 0 years 
of unremitting social and political strife, the e- 
publican forces won, civil control over the 
Army was asserted, and the hold of the Chute 
and the aristocracy on the Army was broken. 

The end of the Dreyfus Affair virtually coin- 
cided with the establishment of separation ot 
Church and state in France and the dissolution 
of a number of religious congregations and the 


confiscation of their property These develop- 
ments marked, in a real sense, the culmination 
of the Revolution of 1789 they weakened the 
ultraconservative elements of the Church, vir- 
tually wiped out the influence of the aristoc- 
racy, and paved the way for the democratic 
reorganization of the Army under the suprem- 
acy of the Republican government. 

From the turn of the century until 1940, the 
bulk of the Army officers adopted an attitude of 
political neutrality It was referred to as the 
“ grande muette," the "great deaf and dumb." It 
did not interfere in politics. However, few 
high-ranking officers were genuinely Republi- 
can. The Army was not attuned to the world of 
politics, to the need for give and take, negotia- 
tion and compromise, and it thus tended to stand 
aloof from the arena of political bargaining. 

The defeat of the French armies in World 
War II shook the Army to its foundations. It 
weakened its loyalty to the state, shattered its 
internal discipline and cohesiveness, and radi- 
cally changed its social composition, it also led 
the Army to search for a scapegoat to blame for 
the disaster. When the Armistice was signed 
between the French and the Germans in 1 940, 
the Republic was set aside and one man. Mar- 
shal Petain, established an authoritarian system. 
He was supported by the bulk of the Army 
Following the Army’s tradition of political 
neutrality, virtually all the officers commanding 
colonial garrisons obeyed Petain In Senegal, 
Madagascar, Morocco, and Algeria, discipline 
held. But one General, de Gaulle, did not 
obey With a small group of followers, he de- 
cided to reject the legitimacy of Marshal 
Petain’s government and continue the war. De 
Gaulle's rebelliousness was not a unique phe- 
nomenon, but it was remarkable that he was 
able to win over more and more officers and 
colonial garrisons and eventually to march into 
liberated France as the country’s legitimate 
representative and spokesman. The logic of the 
situation carried dangerous seeds for the future. 
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"private.” 4 Only the diplomas given by the 
public schools and universities are recognized. 
Matters of religious dogma and practical ad- 
ministration are decided by a loose organiza- 
tion headed by the Assembly of Cardinals and 
Archbishops. The country is divided into dio- 
ceses that correspond to the Departments, and 
these in turn are subdivided into parishes. A 
total of some 40,000 priests and about 100,000 
auxiliaries belonging to various religious orders 
perform the services and administer the many 
activities of the Church— charity, education, 
relief, hospitals, and so forth. The state inter- 
venes only when a bishop is nominated by the 
Pope, for it must approve the choice for the 
appointment to be valid. 

What is the political orientation of the prac- 
ticing Catholics? As with other groups we have 
examined, there is great diversity in the politi- 
cal behavior of Catholics. Some follow the 
Church’s dogma and believe the state to be 
subordinate to the Church. Many remain ex- 
tremely conservative. In the thirties, this group 
was represented by a militant anti-Republican 
organization, the National Federation of Cath- 
olics. On the other end of the spectrum, the 
progressive” Catholics are actively concerned 
with social and economic reform and are more 
interested in social action than in proselytizing 
and maintaining the dogma. This group, since 
the Liberation, has been moving toward the Left 
and has been responsible for establishing new 
reformist Catholic groups, parties, and trade 
unions. Between the Left and the Right are the 
majority of believers, who generally vote for 
the Center parties. 

In the last decades, many Catholic youth or- 
ganizations composed of lay believers have 
been particularly active in social, economic, and 
political matters. The most significant among 
them have been the J.A.C. (Jeunesse Agricole Ca- 
tholique— Catholic Agricultural Youth), the 

'Except for Alsace-Lorraine, where the Church and 
Catholic schools have been subsidized since 1918. 


J.O.C. ( Jeunesse Ouvriere Catholique— Catholic 
Workers Youth), and the J.E.C. (Jeunesse Etudi- 
ante Chretienne— Christian Student Youth). 
They have to spread a new progressive philoso- 
phy among the workers and farmers. Often 
looked upon with suspicion by the Catholic 
hierarchy and frequently in sharp disagreement 
with other parareligious organizations of the 
Church, these groups have been quite success- 
ful in organizing Catholic workers, farmers, and 
students, and in bringing about progressive re- 
forms. They have not been able to reduce 
appreciably Communist influence, but they 
have succeeded in reaching those who might 
otherwise have succumbed to it. 

In 1944, Catholic Action organizations 
spurred the creation of a large liberal Catholic 
party, the Republican Popular Movement 
(M.R.P.); in the fifties, they successfully rebuilt 
the Christian trade union, the French Confed- 
eration of Christian Workers (C.F.T.C.). Today 
they are trying to penetrate the countryside, by 
sparking a desire for reform among the farmers 
and villagers, by encouraging economic ana 
technical reforms that are so much needed in 
French agriculture, and by supporting enlight- 
ened candidates at the local level for the offices 
of mayor, municipal councilor, and, more re- 
cently, senators and deputies. They are also 
beginning to actively enter politics in an effort 
to restructure the political parties — especially 
those of the Left. 

The Army 

As in England and in all other Euro- 
pean countries, the French Army, except in the 
brief periods during the Revolution, the reign 
of Napoleon and since World War II, has been 
composed of officers of aristocratic and uppe f 
middle-class background. After the Bourbon 
Restoration of 1814, the officer corps became 
almost a caste— hierarchically organized, anti- 
Republican, and, until the turn of the century, 
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Dreyfus case and rhe victory of World War I, it 
was assimilated into the Republic It adopted a 
neutral stand in politics, but not for long. In the 
late thirties, it began to question the weak and 
vacillating policies of the Republic, and in 
1940 most of the officers supported the author- 
itarian system that emerged from the Armistice. 
General de Gaulle's call emboldened many 
officers to set their own goals ahead of those of 
the legally constituted government All pre- 
tense to neutrality was abandoned At the same 
time, the Army's social character had changed. 
The Army began to recruit its officers exten- 
sively from the middle class and the lower 
middle class. Slowly the insecurities and anxie- 
ties of this class crept into the ranks, especially 
into the officer corps. Algeria spurred the offi- 
cers, fired by years of isolation and defeat, to 
become the spokesmen of a new nationalism, 
and a political regime that would support them 
Hoping de Gaulle would do this, they backed 
him in May, 1958 But even their allegiance to 
de Gaulle and the Constitution of the Fifth 
Republic was conditional, and it took almost a 
decade and two uprisings before they ac- 
quiesced to the authority of the state 

Intellectuals 

Intellectuals are people who work with 
ideas and manipulate symbols and words. 
Broadly speaking, we can include in this cate- 
gory teachers, lawyers, doctors, higher civi 
servants, writers, artists, editors, radio commen- 
tators, newspaper columnists. If we app y t is 
very general definition of the term, there are 
about 1 million intellectuals in France, but, tor 
purposes of political analysis, we need a more 
limited, a more functional definition o mte 
lectual. Here, then, we will consider an intel- 
lectual to be a person of some education and 
sophistication who, by using various me 1a o^ 
communication, consciously attempts to in 
fluence the course of events. . 

To understand the intellectuals role in po 


ltics, we must go back again to the Dreyfus Af- 
fair. The trial of Captain Dreyfus not only 
brought sharp conflict over the fate of the offi- 
cer, but generated more profound discussions 
about the nature of justice, the power of the 
state, and the rights of the individual Emile 
Zola's famous article, "I Accuse," in which he 
levied a bitter attack against the Army and its 
officers for framing a fellow officer in the name 
of the rights of the state, crystallized the deeper 
issues in the case and awakened in the intellec- 
tuals a desire to enter the arena of political 
dispute. Intellectuals thus became "engaged” in 
politics, but, like the other groups we have ex- 
amined, they have been fragmented into many 
ideological camps that support Catholics, anti- 
clencs, nationalists, Republicans, Communists, 
militarists, antimilitarists, etc They began to 
reflect the divisions of the society. 

Instead of objectively analyzing and clarify- 
ing issues, therefore, the intellectuals became 
protagonists of political causes. The Jesuit 
schools produced, until the end of the nine- 
teenth century, intellectuals for the Army and 
the bureaucracy, while the Teachers’ Schools 
(Ecoles Normales) graduated teachers and in- 
tellectuals deeply committed to a lay republic, 
to the separation of Church and state, and often 
to Socialism. The "League of the French Fa- 
therland” (Ltgue de la Patne Franpatse ) consisted 
of conservative, nationalist pro- Army intellec- 
tuals, while the "League of the Rights of Man" 
(Ltgut del Droits de I'Homme) included those 
who were attached to the Republic, to individ- 
ual rights, and to the separation of Church and 
state. Numerous groups in the thirties took an 
overtly pro-royalist and authoritarian stance. 
The sympathy of some university professors 
with Communism provoked, in turn, many con- 
servative intellectuals to favor peace with Ger- 
many and later to support Petain’s authoritarian 
regime After the Liberation, a sharp debate 
erupted between those who were sympathetic 
to the Soviet Union and the cause of Socialism 
and those who opposed the totalitarian means 
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If one General could do it, why not another? 
The dissidence split the ranks of the Army. 
Some officers had sided with de Gaulle, others 
with Petain. “Petainists” and "Gaullists" be- 
came expressions conveying two political tend- 
encies and two orientations in the Army. Even 
if the passage of time could temper the hostility 
between the two blocs, mutual suspicion was 
inevitable. The hierarchy and discipline of the 
Army was therefore rudely shaken. 

Defeat makes any army unpopular. It took a 
long time, for instance, for the German Army to 
recover from the debacle of World War I, and 
it has not quite yet recovered from defeat in the 
Second World War. Disgraced, useless, and 
frustrated, the defeated soldiers, and especially 
the officers, realize that they are something of a 
pariah in a country that only shortly before 
had heaped glory and distinction upon them. 
With the French officer corps, the situation 
was even more discouraging. The collapse 
of 1940 was followed by a series of colonial 
wars in which the French Army continuously 
had to withdraw. The war in Indochina that 
lasted from 1946 to 1954 took a heavy toll 
among the officers, while few at home seemed 
to care what was going on halfway around the 
globe. In 1956 France pulled out of Morocco 
and Tunisia; in 1954 the Algerian rebellion 
erupted and raged intermittently for almost 
eight years. 

Years of defeat and neglect embittered the 
French Army, and the officers no longer had 
wealth or social position to help siphon off 
their frustration. The French Army in the 
1950’s contained only a few hundred wealthy 
officers, compared to some 30,000 in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. The twentieth- 
century officers were mostly from the lower 
middle class, and many rose from the ranks. 
Their parents were frequently military officers 
or civil servants, members of the professions, 
small landowners. The officers shared the anx- 
ieties and fears of the lower middle class, who 
were frightened of a world that was changing 


too rapidly and of a future that carried un- 
known threats to their security. They thus con- 
sidered that status and prestige were inordi- 
nately important, but found themselves 
ignored, underpaid, and criticized for losing 
battles the country itself did not seem to want 
to win. The officers found their scapegoat in the 
Republic, which they believed had badly let 
them, and France, down. They formed dissident 
organizations and sought allies among Right- 
wing, anti-Republican forces in an attempt to 
impose their view on the Fourth Republic. The 
Army thus re-entered politics in a rebellious 
mood. 

Algeria was the breaking point. Some half a 
million recruits and their officers were con 
fronted with a far-from-orthodox war. It was a 
battle involving ambushes, street fighting, an 
terrorist attacks. The rebels had the support o 
the overwhelming Moslem majority, who sur 
rounded the French settlers and the Army at 
every turn. There could be no retreat. Yet vie 
tory in the traditional military sense was im 
possible, since the enemy consisted of elusive 
bands of guerrillas. In an attempt to win, the 
Army embarked on a broad-scale campaign that 
ranged far beyond just firing weapons. They uti 
lized censorship, propaganda, coercion, and tor- 
ture. They were given the power to censor 
newspapers, to control the schools, to adminis 
ter new schools for the Moslems, to set up re 
settlement camps” in which Algerians were 
screened and indoctrinated, and to move 
hundreds of thousands of Algerians into bar 
racks and new villages where they could e 
closely watched. But back in Paris, politica 
leaders criticized the war and urged negotia 
tions with the rebels. The Army was prevente 
from “solving” the problem in its customary 
way— by victory. More and more Army leaders 
came to see that the only way out was to assume 
political control and eliminate the Republic. 

Thus the Army had come full circle since the 
Dreyfus Affair. Before 1890, it could, in effect, 
veto actions of the government, but after the 
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the Soviets imposed to accomplish their goal of 
Socialism. The old question of whether the end 
justifies the means split the intellectuals into 
bitterly opposed pro-Soviet and anti-Soviet 
camps. 

The intellectuals speak through organiza- 
tions that constitute important pressure-groups, 
but they speak with so many different voices 
that they tend to cancel one another out. By 
often exaggerating and distorting their argu- 
ments, the intellectuals end up by aggravating 
the differences that divide the community. The 
lively discussions of ideas that continuously 
take place in France are one of the glories of 
French culture. But they put a great strain on 
the nation's political system, and, by mounting 
ideas as weapons in political battles, make the 
compromises necessary for effective political 
action even more difficult to achieve. 


INTEREST GROUPS 

Economic, social, intellectual, and reli- 
gious interests are solidly organized in France. 
For every conceivable interest-group, there 
seems to be an association or a spokesman. If 
we look at the Paris telephone directory under 
association” or “union” or “syndicat,” we shall 
quickly realize that there is no possible interest 
that does not have an office or organization in 
France. What is more, for each single interest 
there are many different associations. We can- 
not hope to discuss all the interest-groups in 
France, but we will try to examine their general 
characteristics and study the mode of action of 
the more important ones. 

Types of Interest-Groups 

At the risk of oversimplification, the 
interest groups can be divided into two broad 
tegories. First are the representative groups, 
organizations that speak for the most important 
activities and interests at a national level. Their 


voice is that of a great number of members and 
often a large number of affiliated groups and 
subgroups. Most important among them are: the 
C.N.P.F., Conseil National du Patronat Fran^ais 
(The National Council of French Employers), 
which represents a great assortment of business 
enterprises and roughly corresponds to our 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
Chambers of Commerce combined; the 
C.N.P.M.E., Conseil National des Petits et Moy- 
ens Entreprises (The National Council of Small 
and Medium-Sized Business), which is affiliated 
with the National Council of Employers, and 
represents a vast number of smaller-sized en- 
terprises; the F.N.S.E.A., Federation Nationale 
des Syndicats des Exploitants Agricoles (The Na- 
tional Federation of Farmers), speaking for 
farmers; the three major trade union organiza- 
tions- C.G.T., F.O., and C.G.T.D.; the F.E.N., 
Federation de I’Education Nationale (Federation 
of National Education), an “independent” un- 
ion representing most of the grade-school, 
high-school, college, and technical-school teach- 
ers, and the U.N.E.F., Union Nationale des Etu- 
diants de France (National Student Union), rep- 
resenting university students. All these af- 
filiations are nationally organized. They have 
branches all over France. Their members usu- 
ally, but not always, agree on a particular means 
of action, so that their leaders can speak on any 
given issue with considerable authority and 
weight. 

Second, there are organizations that have a 
distinctly economic and corporative character. Some 
of them act independently, although most be- 
long to the organizations mentioned under the 
first category. Some have such a mass member- 
ship that their effectiveness is primarily "elec- 
toral”— that is, they urge their members to vote 
for or against a particular party or a candidate. 
Here is just a partial listing of this type of 
group: high-school teachers; Catholic families 
who receive subsidies for the education of 
their children in Catholic schools; the organiza- 
tions that belong to the so-called “highway 
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lobby"— motel owners, gas-station owners, car 
producers, truck and moving companies, gas 
producers, oil companies, etc., tavern and bistro 
owners backed by the powerful alcohol lobby; 
some 2 million “private distillers" who each 
produce up to 2Vz gallons of alcohol every year 
free of rax, veterans, with tbeir various organi- 
zations, war widows, invalids, etc Other groups 
occupy critical areas in the country's economy 
whose temporary suspension may paralyze a 
good part of the nation mailmen, electrical 
workers, railroad employees, miners, dock- 
workers 


MEANS OF action In general, French lob- 
bies are quite similar in their methods of action 
to American lobbies. They give financial sup- 
port to candidates, they place their spokesmen 
in the legislature and in the Civil Service; they 
have their own tournals and hand out news re- 
leases in an attempt to sway public opinion to 
their point of view, they often exact pledges 
from the candidates they support and sponsor 
“study committees” in the legislature to pro- 
mote their own interests 

French lobbies are also directly active in the 
legislative process Through their spokesmen, 
they introduce bills and see to it that the 
proper amendments are inserted in pending 
legislation or thar prejudicial amendments are 
blocked. Their influence even spills over into 
the executive branch When a bill is passed, the 
interested lobby tries to prevent the release o 
any executive order that might be prejudice to 
their interest or, conversely, attempts to see 
that the proper executive orders will be issue 
To do this, spokesmen are often planted in cer- 
tain crucial administrative services -the Min- 
istries of Public Works, Agriculture, Veterans, 
Finance, and Industrial Production. 11 1 e 

growing participation of the state in economic 
matters, lobbying at the ministerial eve 
greatly increased. Every interest attempts 
“colonize" the government in a “ UB1 r 

ways, by influencing administrators, by o en 


them important jobs in their own organizations, 
by presenting them with facts and figures that 
appear to be convincing 

In conclusion, one characteristic of French 
pressure-groups should be mentioned, a charac- 
teristic that both gives the lobbies strength and 
that denies them the ultimate effectiveness en- 
joyed by pressure groups in other countries. 
The French pressure-groups have easily been 
able to secure favors in the form of legislation, 
tax benefits, subsidies, tariff protection, insur- 
ance against risk, price supports, and the like 
because of two reasons (1) the governments 
have been too unstable to be able to say "no” to 
anyone, and (2) real governmental power has 
been diffused among many agencies: parliamen- 
tary committees (just as powerful as our con- 
gressional committees), parliamentary party 
groups, some 1 2 to 1 5 of them, the Civil Serv- 
ice, which was already in part colonized and 
receptive to pressure-group influence, the Min- 
ister, whose tenure was always precarious, the 
Cabinet and Prime Minister, whose political 
life averaged about seven months In such a 
system, pressure groups, through backstairs ma- 
neuvering, could exploit every advantage 
opened up by party disagreements, or the con- 
tradictions arising from coalition cabinets But 
this situation was bound to work in the long run 
against the interest groups. Since all pressure- 
groups managed to defend themselves and ex- 
tract concessions from the state, it was impos- 
sible for any of rhem to produce radical changes 
of policy. The various groups could thus check 
each other 

The greatest weakness of the lobbies lay, 
however, in their political fragmentation The 
splits among the important groups, like the 
workers and farmers, were so deep that they 
could not act in unisoa In Great Britain, lob- 
bies are effective because they are able to adopt 
a common action in favor of specific policies. In 
France, on the other hand, the interest groups 
are so divided that they often fail to generate a 
common strategy and action. 
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The Articulation of Interest 

Each of the major social groups we 
have discussed is represented by several asso- 
ciations. 

LABOR INTEREST-GROUPS. The working 
class is represented by at least five organiza- 
tions. The General Confederation of Labor 
(C.G.T.), the largest of all, includes craft unions 
and industrial unions — i.e., those with members 
from an entire industry: steel workers, con- 
struction workers, automobile workers, etc. Its 
directive medium is the National Confederal 
Committee, which is elected by the delegates to 
the annual National Congress. The leaders are 
Communists and have been since World War 11, 
and they often use the union for political pur- 
poses. They have called strikes to protest the 
establishment of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, the European Defense Community, 
and the continuation of the wars in Indochina 
and Algeria, and they generally pursue the po- 
litical objectives of the Communist Party. 

The C.F.D.T. — the French Confederation of 
Democratic Labor— is organized very much like 
the C.G.T. Ffalf its members are salaried work- 
ers, and it is committed to social reform and to 
increasing the standard of living and wages of 
the workers. It has collaborated quite closely 
with the C.G.T. on economic issues but it is usu- 
ally unwilling to strike for political purposes. 
Despite its present name, the bulk of its forces 
continue to come from the C.F.T.C. — the 
French Confederation of Christian Workers, an 
old liberal Catholic movement. 

The C.G.T.-F.O., General Confederation of 
Labor-Force Ouvriere split off and separated 
from the C.G.T. in 1947 when its predomi- 
nantly Socialist membership would not accept 
the pro-Soviet political directives of the 
Communist-controlled C.G.T. They seceded to 
form their own group, primarily composed of 


low-ranking civil servants and workers in na- 
tionalized industries. It, too, says its goals are 
"apolitical," but in practice it has followed the 
policies of the Socialist Party. 

There is a small anarchist union, the C.N.T. 
(National Confederation of Labor), which con- 
sists of unions not affiliated with any of the 
three larger unions. Nonafiiliated unions serve 
the needs of other employees. The National 
Federation of Education, for instance, has a 
membership of more than a quarter of a million 
grade-school, high-school, technical-school, and 
university teachers. Although claiming to be 
apolitical, it has consistently taken political 
positions on a number of issues. The Socialists 
and Communists have vied for its control, and 
the resolutions of the members often reflect 
sharp political divisions. 

FARM INTEREST-GROUPS. About 700,000 
farmers belong to the National Federation of 
Farmers. Nationwide in scope, it includes farm- 
ers who deal in such products as wheat, wine, 
beets, milk, and poultry. Although the avowed 
purpose of the organization is to "represent and 
defend on the national plane the interests of 
the agricultural profession in the economic, 
social, moral, and legislative domain,” the Fed- 
eration represents only a small percentage of 
farmers and is generally dominated by the 
wealthier ones, notably the beet growers, the 
so-called alcohol lobby, the dairy interests, and 
meat producers. In the last few years a dynamic 
small group of agricultural experts, technicians, 
and intellectuals has organized the "National 
Council of Young Farmers” — concerned with 
the development of cooperation and under- 
standing. They have gradually infiltrated the 
National Federation and have contributed in 
the improvement of agriculture and the better- 
ment of the standard of living of the small farms. 
The Federation of Farmers today, like many 
other interest-groups, is actively participating, 
in cooperation with the administration, in the 
over-all reorientation of French agriculture. 
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Almost all the political parties have tried to 
woo the farmers by setting up their own farm 
organization or by demonstrating favorable 
actions within the National Federation of Farm- 
ers. The Socialists established the General 
Confederation of Agriculture, which was quite 
powerful right after the Liberation, the Com- 
munists ran the General Confederation of Farm 
Workers, which is influential in central France 
and in the Southwest, where the farms are par- 
celed into small private holdings, the Catholics 
and the M.R.P. work through various agricul- 
tural Catholic Action groups, particularly the 
Catholic youth farm organizations, the Right- 
wing has a number of farm associations, and the 
Radical Socialist Party has become the spokes- 
man for middle-income farmers in a number of 
areas. Thus extreme diversity and fragmentation 
have been the rule with farm organizations, 
which is clearly reflected by the voting behav- 


ior 01 tarmers. 

When political-action and pressure-group 
method! have failed to achieve the fat-men 
goals, they have borrowed the tactics o 
working clan and staged demonstration! and 
strikes, complete with roadblocks an a 
violence. This form of direct action has, ol 
course, precedents that go back to t e ar 
uprisings under the Amur, Regime, 
the South, but even as recently as the thirties, 
farmers were organized into a ru ” 35 
lit.a known as the “Green Shirts The postwiu 
infiltration into farm groups 0 ° , 

treme Left (the Communists) an t e 
Right (the Pouiadists) intensified the 


rebelliousness. , „ 

The political unrest of the ^erstobeen 
exacerbated by economic deve op |,as 

rho end of World War U. 
increased farm productivity sagged, 

that prices of agricultural pro * ef 

Although the costs of been 

buys have dropped, the dec me anc | 

enough to prevent a decline in ** ^ c ; t y. 

a consequent exodus from the farm to the c. y 


Every year about 40,000 people move from 
agricultural areas to the larger towns. The farm- 
ers have demanded and received increased aid 
in the form of subsidies, tax exemptions, and 
price supports. Help of a sort has also come 
from those who preach that the farmer is the 
backbone of the nation’s moral character. In 
1959, for instance, the Minister of Industrial 
Production and former Professor of Economics, 
J. M Jeanneney, wrote that agriculture has a 
“civilizing mission’’ and thar the stability of a 
people derives from a sufficient number of 
farmers 5 

Bur the process of modernization cannot be 
easily arrested. In most mature societies, people 
are moving off the farms into towns, from agri- 
culture into industry, leaving in their wake se- 
vere dislocations in the life of the countryside, 
especially in France, where intense resentments 
and political divisions already existed Efforts 
to ameliorate the French farmer’s condition, to 
teach him new techniques, to provide him with 
fertilizers and tractors, to develop cooperatives, 
and to show him what and how to plant, have 
been undertaken by the state and a number of 
voluntary associations. The farmers’ situation is 
on the upswing 

MIDDLE-CLASS INTEREST-GROUPS As we 
have seen, the middle class is badly divided 
politically. However, one large organization, 
the National Council of Small and Middle- 
Sized Business, claims to include some 3,000 
associations representing a total of 800,000 
firms, the great majority of members being 
shopkeepers and merchants. Dedicated to pre- 
serving the interests of the "small" and 
“medium-sized" firm and store, it has spokes- 
men in the legislature who influence legislation 
on tariffs, subsidies, prices, taxation, and means 
of modernizing the distribution of goods. The 
Council gives financial support to political can- 
didates and has occasionally run its own men in 

*Forca tt FaibUsstt dt I Economic Frtnfaue (Pam Armans! 
Colso, 1957), p. 65. 
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national elections. But the “unity” of the small 
and middle-sized businessmen is a myth. Their 
loyalties are divided among all political parties. 
The Communists, for instance, have set up a 
number of “front" organizations in commerce 
and industry— among grocers, artisans, holders 
of liquor licenses, and small businessmen — and 
pose as the protector of the “small man” against 
the big corporations. 

THE ARMY AND VETERANS. Like any other 
professional organization, the Army has a num- 
ber of associations closely tied to it. The offi- 
cers, noncommissioned officers, and graduates of 
the different military schools all have their own 
organizations. In addition, France’s veterans are 
organized into several groups that concentrate 
largely on obtaining pensions and other eco- 
nomic privileges for their members. These vet- 
erans’ associations are affiliated with various 
political organizations. The National Union of 
Veterans supports the moderate political 
groups of the Center; the Republican Associa- 
tion of Veterans is linked with the Commu- 
nists, the National Federation of Republican 
Veterans with the Radicals, the Federation of 
Worker and Peasant Veterans with the Social- 
ists. There are also specialized veterans' groups: 
veterans of the Algerian war and the Indochi- 
nese war and veterans of specific military 
branches and divisions. 

An effort to unite all these associations into 
one apolitical organization that would speak on 
behalf of the veterans’ common economic in- 
terests and thus become an effective pressure- 
group resulted in the formation right after 
World War II of the French Union of the Asso- 
ciations of Veterans and War Victims. It was a 
powerful organization, probably representing 
more than 5 million members. However, dis- 
agreement over the colonial policy of the gov- 
ernment and the war in Algeria led to the inev- 
itable fragmentation of the group. By 1956, a 
special committee was established to support 
the continuation of the war in Algeria and to 


assure that France would never allow inde- 
pendence for Algeria By attracting very na- 
tionalistic and often extremely antirepublican 
support, this committee caused the estrange- 
ment of more liberal members of the Union 
and the formation of rival factions. 

INTEREST-GROUPS OF INTELLECTUALS. The 
only genuine professional association among 
what we may call the “intellectuals” is the Con- 
federation of Intellectual Workers of France. A 
very loose organization of some 400,000 mem- 
bers representing about 80 associations, it in- 
cludes painters, writers, members of profes- 
sions, and many others. Although it professes to 
represent the material interests of the intellec- 
tuals, this claim of unity around economic 
themes is illusory. The intellectuals, as we have 
seen, are divided into all the political families 
of the nation, and are deeply “engaged” in the 
political issues of the day. 

Among the political organizations of the in- 
tellectuals, the League of the Rights of Man has 
been one of the most powerful. Founded at the 
time of the Dreyfus Affair, it grew in the thir- 
ties to a membership of over 200,000. Since 
then it has been on the decline, but continues 
to represent the forces of the Left and cham- 
pions such causes as individual and political 
freedom and freedom of the press, and opposes 
all forms of authoritarianism. It considers itself 
the guardian of the rights secured by the 
French Revolution and is a stanch believer in 
the separation of Church and state. Its support 
comes from all the elements of the Left, in- 
cluding civil servants, teachers, university pro- 
fessors, and, at times, even che liberal Catholics. 

Students should perhaps also be listed under 
the category of "intellectuals.” They are specif- 
ically concerned with advancing their own 
status and well-being, in the form of scholar- 
ships, living quarters, loans, and the like, but, as 
is the case with all the groups we have dis- 
cussed, it is impossible for students to maintain 
an apolitical posture. Their organization, the 
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U.N.EF. (National Student Union>,has branches 
at all the universities in France and includes 
in its membership around half the total num- 
ber of registered university students- about 
100,000. It is a very active lobby, constantly 
sending letters to deputies and parliamentary 
leaders, either supporting or criticizing govern- 
ment projects. 


business INTEREST-CROUPS. Probably the 
most solidly organized professional group in 
France is that of the businessmen' industrialists, 
corporation managers, bankers, and 
Their strongest organization is the • • •• 
Consul National du Patronal Francis (National 
Council of French Employers). Founded after 
World War 1, it includes, according to its own 
statement, almost a million firms, which empoy 
about 6 million wage-earners and salarie pe 
sonnel. Besides individual firms, it * s< ? 1 
eludes other business associations, of whu ch the 
National Council of Small and Mi 
Businessmen is one, together wit 
tions representing particular mdustn , 
chemicals, steel, and shipbuilding 

The functions of the C.N.P F. are. <»> «° « 
tablish a liaison between industry 

(b, ,o repreren. *i£ 

the public authorities, (c) to 


for the purpose of improving the economic and 
social conditions of the country; and (d) to pro- 
vide information for its members. The Council 
thus speaks on behalf of many powerful inter- 
ests. Its '•representative" character and its huge 
size render it somewhat inflexible and immo- 
bile and its highly diversified membership 
makes it difficult to arrive at a common attitude 
on particular issues. On the other hand, the 
Council is more effective than most other in- 
terest groups. It is prudent in its lobbying tac- 
tics, for fear of antagonizing the many groups 
that are traditionally hostile to business. Most 
of its pressures are exercised secretly, through a 
network of personal contacts, particularly be- 
tween the "businessmen" and the legislators 
and administrators. Whenever it takes a posi- 
tion on specific policies that are of direct inter- 
est to the business world, on, say, the Common 
Market, plant and equipment modernization, or 
fiscal policies, it does so more discreetly than 
the other interest-groups. By successfully 
avoiding direct identification with political 
causes, the Council has been able to maintain 
its cohesiveness and prevent the splintering 
that has plagued other groups. Consequently, it 
has been strong enough to resist attack and to 
block policies that are prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of its members. 
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The structure of public opinion is 
showing marked similarities with that of other 
industrialized democratic societies. Interest in 
politics, measured in terms of the standard cri- 
teria— listening to political commentaries on 
radio and TV, reading about political topics 
in newspapers, discussing politics with friends, 
neighbors, and associates — is relatively low. 
About 8% are “much interested” and 29% a 
little,” while 28% claim “very little’ interest, 
and more than a third — 35% — none at all. In- 
formation at times is abysmally low. Between 
1949 and I960, more than 40% of the French 
did not know what N.A.T.O. was, and did not 
know that the United States was a member. By 
the end of January, 1967, live weeks before the 
legislative election, 30% did not know when 
elections were to take place, and 61% could not 
give the name of a single candidate running m 
his district. Among those who mentioned a 
name, 66% did not know the political party to 
which he belonged. About 40% did not know 
the groups that were included in the four major 
political formations that had entered the elec- 
toral campaign. A very small number engage 
in political activity, again measured on the 
basis of standard criteria: party membership, 
attendance at meetings, regular letter-writing, 
distributing of leaflets, organized talks and 
meetings, helping bring out the vote. Political 
activists— what the French call “militants —are 
only a tiny fraction of the electorate. Even at the 
peak of political activity, right after the Libera- 

*ln writing a part of this chapter I have drawn heavily 
from Deutsch, Lindon, and Weill, Les Families Politiques en 
France (Paris: Les Editions de Minuit, 1966). I hereby ac 
knowledge my debt. 



lion, not more than 2 million were regular party 
members. Today, out of some 28 million elec- 
tors, not more than 1 million are regular party 
members. Out of them, not more than 100,000 
are adit ins. Yet the voting has been among 


the highest when compared with European 
nations. Great Britain, and the United States. 
Since 1958, there have been four referen- 
dums, three legislative elections, and one 
Presidential election. Only once did voting 
drop below 30% of the registered voters. In the 
Presidential election of 1965. it was ash.&has 
84%, and in the legislative election of 1 2°'. 
over 80%. 

Interest and activity correspond to certain 
standard variables. Men are more interested and 
more active than women. While 48% o men 
are -much- or “a little" inteteted, the com- 
sponding figure for women is 26 % eve 
four percent of the women 4 e,th f 
little” interested or "not at alL* Age o 
seem to be an important variable, t ^ ou ^* 
is a tendency for those between 3 an 
show relatively greater interest t 
younger or older groups. Farmers * . , 

least interest and corresponding poh«< 
activity. Only 6% are "very much 

“a little" interested; the small m „ ch « 

shopkeepers come next, only % “ 

and 21% "a little” ^rested. The^man 

agerial and professional groups s "much" 

high interest, with 20% gating 
interest and 42% a Iftt . hieh-school 
group,- c,v,l cccvam clerical 
teachers, erc-iud.ea.e 

are “much” interested, and 55% M 

Workers are almost as low in their ^ 

the farmers: 4% declare to be much 
aud «* -• lihle," 
cate an appreciable interest m/o 
29% “a little.” . i ev ei of 

The siae of .he of 

education also are sigmfi communities 

interest Those living »“ the least m- 

(2,500 inhabitants and under; 


terested— “very little” or “not at ail” accounting 
for 70%. But interest generally progresses as 
the size of the community increases, reaching as 
much as 50% for the towns of about 50,000 (it 
declines again in the larger urban centers, ex- 
cept for Paris, where 50% are "much’' or a 
“little” interested. Interest also correlates in the 
same manner with education Those with grade- 
school education are the least interested 
-69% -but 38% to 52% of the holders of 
high or technical-school and gymnasium de- 
grees are "much" or “a little” interested. 
Among those with university education, inter- 
est is astonishingly high, with 32% indicating 
“much” interest and 35% "a little.' 

How do the citizens view the various ideo- 
logical families in France, and how do they re- 
late with political parties? Where shall we 
place and how shall we analyze the attitudes 
and voting pattern* of the very large group .bat 
is totally disinterested in politics? We shall 
turn to these questions in the following section. 


Opinion and Ideology 

In the lasc decade, but perhaps ever 
since the Liberation, there has been increasing 
(though by no means conclusive) evidence that 
the sharpness and intensity of ideological posi- 
tions and the corresponding identification of 
the average citizen with ideological families has 
been on the decline. Frenchmen are more (but 
by no means definitely) reconciled today with 
the need for a strong and effective state, and are 
more likely to identify problems and issues as 
amenable to solution through cooperative po- 
litical effort, rather than to place them into an 
ideological continuum that would produce di- 
vision. As we noted, there has been a disen- 
chantment with the present political parties 
that continue to mirror ideological conflicts of 
the past, and a growing demand for larger na- 
tional parties to channel interest A strong and 
stable government supported by such a party or 
parties is generally desired, and stability and 
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effectiveness are beginning to be valued as 
such. The parties themselves, despite their at- 
tachment to ideological themes, are beginning 
to be oriented towards ad hoc compromises and 
concrete issues. Even the old conflict between 
church and state seems to have disappeared, 
though it flares up occasionally, and the state 
subsidies to Catholic schools, responsible today 
for the education of about one out of seven 
children, is taken for granted by all except the 
Communists and some militant Socialists. Free 
enterprise has been considerably qualified by 
nationalization, state subsidies, state indirect 
controls, and an overall flexible economic plan- 
ning. Though planning continues to have sig- 
nificant ideological anti-capitalist overtones, the 
old quarrels between “capitalism” and “social- 
ism” as alternate ways of life have been virtually 
set aside. 

Still, residual categories remain, and one of 
them is the traditional distinction between Left 
and Right. The electorate situates itself in the 
Left-Right spectrum, but appears to be quite 
confused as to what the terms mean. The 
Left-Right continuum can be broken down into 
six groupings: Extreme Left, Moderate Left, 
Center, Moderate Right, Extreme Right, and 
Apolitical. (A very sizable portion of those be- 
longing to the Center express such a total dis- 
affection with politics, and exhibit such a 
profound lack of interest and information, that 
they may be called downright apolitical, and so 
constitute a distinct group.) 


Extreme 

Left 

16% 


Moderate 

Left 

19% 

Center 

9% 

Moderate 

Right 

17% 

Extreme 

Right 

7% 


Apoliti- 

cal 

32% 



The apolitical constitute the largest group — yet 
they vote! They come from among those that 


have the least education, live in smallest towns, 
and belong to marginal and threatened occupa- 
tional groups: farmers, artisans, unskilled work- 
ers, shopkeepers, veterans, and older people 
living on pensions. They have no strong attach- 
ment to political parties, and hardly ever iden- 
tify with any political ideology. They have been 
responsible for the floating vote that swings 
from one to another party. They account to a 
large extent for the emergence of a new party 
(the M.R.P.) after the Liberation; the resurgence 
of Gaullism in 1951; the strong showing of the 
Right-wing Poujadists in 1956; and the massive 
votes for de Gaulle and the Independents in 
1958. (They deserted de Gaulle on the first 
ballot of the Presidential election, only to re- 
turn on the second.) Finally, the voting strength 
of the Communist Party comes from a fraction 
of this group. They vote Communist either out 
of resentment against the system because they 
take seriously the Communists’ promise to act 
for the “little man”; or because of downright 
ignorance and alienation that make them sus- 
ceptible to the Communist slogans. 

While it is relatively easy to identify the 
“apoliticals,” it is extremely hard to identify 
clearly in the Left-Right spectrum, to which the 
rest of the electorate belongs, their attitudes 
on various issues. There is not a single issue 
on which a minimum of 75% of the persons 
who claimed to belong to the Left, or 75% 
of those who claimed to belong to the Right, 
give respectively the same opinion. On 
the four issues that appear the most critical 
— the attitude towards the power of the state, the 
existence of the parochial (Catholic) schools, 
nationalization of the large private industries, 
and the construction of Socialism — the answers 
were as given in Tables 4 — 1 through 4—4. 

It appears that only the attitude towards the 
“power” of the state continues to have some 
residual ideological significance and to dis- 
criminate between those who claim to belong to 
the Left from those claiming attachment to the 
Right. But even this may simply be an expres- 
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sion of hostility toward the personal power of 
General de Gaulle. 

On the basis of these critical questions, only 
political orientations that are vague and incon- 
clusive can be discerned. But there is a certain 
correspondence between "Left,' Center, 
or "Right,” to which a person claims to belong, 
and the party with which he identifies. The 
Extreme Left identifies largely with the 
Communist Party and the Federation and 
rejects the Democratic Center, Gaullists, 
and the Independent Republicans The Moder 
ate Left identifies with the Federation (Socialists 
and Radicals), and to a much smaller degree 
with the Communists But there is a certain 
sympathy and tolerance for both the Demo- 
cratic Center and the Gaullists. The Center 
overwhelmingly identifies itself with the Dem- 
ocratic Center and the Gaullists, and rejects the 
Communists and the Federation, in that order 
The Moderate Right favors overwhelmingly the 
Gaullists, and to a lesser extent the Democratic 
Center and the Independent Republicans. Their 
rejection of the Communists is overwhelming, 
and that of the Federation very strong. The Ex- 
treme Right identifies, but not strongly, with 
the Gaullists they are tolerated, but not with 
CT eat sympathy It rejects the Communists and 
the Federation, but not as overwhelmingly as 
the Moderate Center or the Center does. Fi- 
nally, the Apolmcals show, as expected a very 
i™, i«.vp1 of involvement and identification 


with any party. , 

Thus, while it is hard to find a tangible cor- 
relation between ideological issues or even 
policy issues on the one hand, and the Left- 
R.ght spectrum on the other, there is a residual 
correlation between them and political parties. 
It is only the Apoluicals that in great numbers 
appear to be detached until the day of voting, 
eschewing stable political affiliations. As we 
noted, they are a source of instability that ren- 
ders difficult the effort of the political parties to 
create national organizations and discipline. It 
is perhaps no longer the ideological conflicts 
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that jeopardize the development of a homoge- 
neous and effective political system in France, 
although they should not yet be discarded. It is, 
rather, the existence of a very large fraction of 
unorganized and disinterested voters, extremely 
prone to accept or reject Presidential govern- 
ment, attracted in turn by personal and author- 
itarian solutions, heeding indiscriminately all 
appeals that are most likely to satisfy their im- 
mediate grievances. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

The most pervasive trait of the repub- 
lican regimes has been, as we indicated, mul- 
tipartism. However, since the inception of the 
Fifth Republic there has been an opposite 
trend. Some parties have literally disappeared 
or have become skeletons of their former 
selves; others are in the process of combining 
under a single name and are preparing to amal- 
gamate their organizations into one. The result 
has been that in the legislative election of 
1967, virtually only four major party forma- 
tions confronted each other— an unprecedented 
phenomenon in the political history of France. 
A number of factors account for this trend. 
First, the Gaullist Party has managed to swallow 
(but not yet digest) many of the Conservative 
and Center groups, thus beginning to create 
what many French Conservatives have dreamed 
of for a long time: a formation like the British 
Conservative Party. Some Center groups found 
that the only way to resist the Gaullists was to 
unite, and today the Democratic Center is a 
formation that comprises some four or five dif- 
ferent political parties or groups. The Gaullist 
strength has forced also the Left both to unite 
and to cooperate. Two of the oldest parties 
— the Socialists and the Radicals — have formed a 
Federation, The Federation of the Socialist and 
Democratic Left. A number of new men, mostly 
among the intellectuals, formed a small politi- 
cal group known as The Convention of Republican 


Institutions, and they too joined the Federation. 
Finally, the Communists to the Left remain 
strong and independent, but are cooperating 
with the Federation. 

Electoral considerations, primarily stemming 
from the upsurge of Gaullist strength in the 
election of 1962, forced many groups together. 
But there were institutional reasons as. well. 
The direct election of the President by universal 
suffrage, and the requirement that only two 
candidates confront each other on the second 
ballot, was an important factor. Presidential 
elections gave also to the parties a new taste for 
leadership. New men appeared to challenge de 
Gaulle and lead the opposition. This meant 
organization and discipline. De Gaulle could 
impose discipline upon his supporters, but also 
curb the opposition in the National Assembly 
by the ever-present threat of dissolution, a 
power thar the new Constitution gave him. New 
rules in the National Assembly helped develop 
unity. A party now needs 30 deputies to form a 
parliamentary group in the National Assembly; 
splinter groups are forced to cooperate, and 
many learn how to do it. The new electoral law 
stipulates that a candidate who fails to receive 
1 0% of the registered voters in his district has 
to withdraw from the second balloting or lose 
his deposit of $200 unless he receives at least 
5% of the votes. This discourages frivolous 
candidates and reduces automatically their 
number. Other factors have accentuated the 
trend toward party simplification. The multi- 
party system had led to an alienation of the 
public from the parties. The latter had to com- 
bine and show strength if they were to gain 
credibility. Finally, ideological differences 
among the parties appeared to be not as strong 
as the vocabulary used suggested. 

Whether there is a permanent trend away 
from multipartism to a three- or four-party 
system with party leadership and discipline 
remains to be seen. On the one hand, it is likely 
that the Gaullist Party may continue, thus forc- 
ing the other groups to coalesce, and that the 
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political parties within the Federation will 
definitely amalgamate. On the other hand, it 
should be kept in mind that the disappearance 
of de Gaulle may bring about the disintegra- 
tion of the Gaullist party into a number of for- 
mations, and if so, make discipline and unity 
for the Center and for the Left less compelling 
In discussing, therefore, the party configuration, 
we pay equal attention to the individual parties 
and to the broader and more integrative forma- 
tions that have developed. We shall give a gen- 
eral account of the parties by using, for the sake 
of convenience, the traditional spectrum of 
French party configuration: Left, Center, and 
Right. Three formations belong to the Left, 
which we shall discuss first. They share atti- 
tudes and policies traditionally identified with 
it They are the Communist Party, the Federa- 
tion of the Democratic and Socialist Left (con- 
sisting of two old parties- the Socialists and 
the Radicals) a new group, the Convention of 
the Republican Institutions- and the P.S.U 
(Unified Socialist Party)-which, despite its 
name, is only a splinter Socialist group. 


THE LEFT 


T he Communist Party 

One of the most remarkable phenom- 
ena in the political history of France has been 
the strength of the Communist Party, especiiUly 
since the end of World War IL The country that 
has been portrayed as a haven of individualism 
has had, as its largest party, a totalitarian and 
authoritarian one Since the Liberation, with 
the exception of the legislative elections of 
1958 and 1962, more than 5 million French 
men and women (22% or more of the elector- 
ate) have voted Communist. 


historv. The French Communist Party was 
founded in 1920, when almost three-foimhs ot 
the delegates to the Socialist Congress of Tours 
split off from the Socialists and followed 


the Boshevik leadership from Moscow. The 
new party joined the Third International, ac- 
cepted Soviet leadership, endorsed the revolu- 
tionary philosophy of Lenin, and openly advo- 
cated the overthrow of French capitalism. It 
organized the Confederation General des Tra- 
vailleurj Umtaire (C.G.T.U ) in an appeal for 
broad working-class support Its membership, 
however, did not exceed 1 00,000, its voters did 
not number more than I million, and its parlia- 
mentary representation was small (10 to 26 
members) 

The party gradually increased its popularity 
and strength by cooperating with the Socialists 
and the democratic parties of the Center in a 
"popular front,"- a broad political alliance di- 
rected against the Right-wing forces. In the 
election of 1936, the Communists formed an 
electoral alliance with the Socialists and Radi- 
cals. They received a million and a half votes, 
and their representation in the legislature 
jumped to 72 deputies, a sixfold increase. A 
Socialist government was formed with the par- 
ticipation of the Radicals and the support of the 
Communist Party, which soft-pedaled its revo- 
lutionary posture in order to cooperate with the 
democratic parties 

When the Nazi-Soviet military pact was 
signed in 1939, the French Communist Party 
did an about-face overnight It declared that the 


war against Nazi Germany was unnecessary 
reasserted its support of Russia (the fatherland 
of revolutionary Socialism), and called for a 
world revolution of workers to take the pbce 
of the “imperialist" war against the Axis The 
government could not accept this reversal of 
policy outlawed the Communist Party, and 
imprisoned many of its leaders. Stunned by the 
Soviet pact with Hitler, many Communists 
dronoed out of the party, and its membership 
fell off sharply- The shock of 1939 lasted only 
until the Nazis attacked the Soviet Union in 
1941 For the French Communists, the war then 
became a holy war against Fascism. They 
joined the underground to harass the occupying 
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Germans, organized guerrillas in many areas, 
collaborated with all anti-Nazi groups, and gen- 
erally were the most effective leaders of the 
wartime Resistance movement. During the Oc- 
cupation their membership grew, and their ef- 
forts earned them the respect and the support 
of the people. Capitalizing on their strength, 
the Communists captured control of the trade 
unions from the Socialists. By 1945 they 
emerged as the strongest party of post-war 
France. They supported General de Gaulle and, 
in line with the spirit of the resistance, cooper- 
ated with him from 1944 to 1945, and Commu- 
nist leaders participated in the Cabinet. 

As soon as the Cold War opened a rift be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States, 
the Communists took the Soviet side. They 
refused to collaborate with any French govern- 
ment, led the workers into long and crippling 
strikes against American aid, the Marshall Plan, 
and N.A.T.O., and intensified their attacks in 
Parliament against every Cabinet, thus con- 
tributing to Cabinet instability. 

Between 1947 and 1954 — the height of the 
Cold War — the Communists remained in vir- 
tual isolation, both within the National Assem- 
bly and in the various elections. It was not until 
then that their efforts to cooperate with other 
“Republican” parties began to bear fruit. They, 
however, remained virtually alone in their op- 
position to de Gaulle’s return to power, and 
they were the only party to oppose the new 
Constitution that the Gaullists introduced. 
They have been its only consistent critics ever 
since. 

The Gaullist electoral victories and the 
changing attitude of the Soviet Union brought 
about a reconsideration of the Socialist position 
vis-a-vis the Communists, but also a more coop- 
erative attitude on the part of the Communists. 
In the legislative election of 1962, electoral 
agreements with the Communists were made in 
a number of Departments, and the “dialogue” 
between the two parties has since led to a 
search for a common program and a common 


basis for cooperation against the Gaullist ma- 
jority. By 1965 — almost 30 years since the 
Popular Front had successfully, even if tempo- 
rarily, brought Communists, Socialists, and 
Radicals together— the same alliance was about 
to be formed. 

Under the Fifth Republic, despite electoral 
setbacks, the Communists found themselves in 
a good tactical position. They had led the op- 
position to de Gaulle’s return and, together 
with some splinter formations and individua 
leaders, had taken a firm stand against its 
Constitution. It was with a note of optimism, 
therefore, that the party held its Fifteenth Con 
gress in Ivry, late in June, 1959- Maurice Thorez 
presented the report of the party: 

Since our Fourteenth Congress [in 1956] we have 
witnessed the destruction of the democratic in 
stitutions and the establishment of persona 
power. Our party has been the principal force to 
resist the reaction. . . . The Communist arty 
predicted the Fascist danger, but the leaders o 
the Socialist Party continued to divide the wor 
ing class. 

The new leader of the Party, Waldeck Ro 
chet, speaking at the Eighteenth Party Congress 
held in January, 1967, reiterated Thorez ears 
but pointed with satisfaction to the cooperation 
with the Socialists. The Communist Party was 
ready to proceed with the dialogue with t e 
Socialists; it committed itself to a peaceful (an 
not revolutionary) passage from capitalism to 
socialism, and endorsed fully the notion o a 
plurality of parties and rejected the single-party 
system of some of the Communist states. How 
ever, it remained faithful to the basic Marxist 
notion that socialism cannot be realized wlt 
out the struggle of classes, and without the fu 
mobilization of the working class and its allies. 
He asked that the Socialists abandon their co - 
laboration with the bourgeoisie and join forces 
with the Communists. He repeated the criti 
cisms against the nature of the Gaullists sys- 
tem: it was a personal Bonapartist system that 
should be reformed, and it represented the in 
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terests of the monopolies and the capitalists 
that should be done away with. 

ORGANIZATION. The French Communist 
Party resembles that of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. It is like a pyramid, 
in which the base represents the rank-and-file 
members, and the apex the leaders. The image 
of a pyramid also conveys the principle on 
which the party is founded, "democratic central- 
ism.” By democratic centralism, the Commu- 
nists mean that the superior organs of the party 
make the decisions, after discussions among all 
the members, but that once a course of action is 
set by the majority, it is binding upon the mi- 
nority. There can be no dissension, no "tenden- 
cies,” within the Communist Party, even in 
France. Open opposition usually brings swift 
reprisals and frequently expulsion from the 
party. 

The lowest echelon of the Communist arty 
is the (til, which consists of 1 5-20 party mem- 
bers, including a secretary There are three 
types of cells: factory cells, composed of mem- 
bers working in the same plant, rural cells, com- 
posed of fanners from the same farm or village, 
and local cells, composed of people living in t c 
same neighborhood In 1966, 35% of the cells 
were factory cells, 18% were rural cells, and the 
remaining 47 % were local cells, indicating t at 
the party was not doing as well as it esire 
the factories, and was losing on the farms. 

Above the cells are the seasons, consisting 01 
the elected delegates of the cells. They, too, 
have a secretariat or a governing committee a 
bureau. Like the ceils, they are primarily agen 
cies of information, propaganda, an actio 
The federation is composed of delegates chosen 
by the sections. There is one federation 
each French Department. They are ultimately 
responsible for the party's activities an e 
tioneenng tactics at the departmental lev 
Their bureaus and secretariats are in t e 
of loyal party members who are often on 
way to higher positions. The cells, sections, and 


federations are under the control of the nation- 
al organs the National Congress, the Central 
Committee, the Politbureau, and the Secretar- 
iat- the last headed by the Secretary General 
who is the leader of the Party. 

The National Congress is composed of dele- 
gates from the membership at large It meets 
once every three years— a rule that has not al- 
ways been respected— and passes on all resolu- 
tions and policy reports submitted by the party 
leaders. Although, in theory, debates are free 
and open, the members rarely question the pro- 
posals that come from above. The slate of can- 
didates submitted by the leaders is invariably 
elected. The Congress elects the Central Com- 
mittee, a body composed of 74 members and 22 
substitutes, with mostly deliberative functions, 
which in turn elects a small group ofl7 mem- 
bers to the Politbureau, which selects the Secre- 
tariat. consisting of five persons headed by the 
Secretary General The Politbureau and the 
Secretary General are the true powers of the 
party. They decide what the party will do in 
Parliament, among the workers, in the trade 
unions, during elections, and in connection 
with whatever other issues come up. For a long 
period of time this body was under the domi- 
nation of Maurice Thorez and two or three of 
his staunchest supporters. It was not until his 
death in 1964 that the tight leadership control 
he had imposed began to open up, with new 
men coming in and many of the old guard being 
gradually thinned out. 

STRENGTH While the French Communist 
organization can be viewed as a pyramid in 
which control flows from top to bottom, the 
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terms of a series of concentric circles (Fig 4 - 1 ) 
The very center is the leadership, while the 
wider circles represent diminishing degrees 
of support. The first two circles are the cadres 
and milit«”“’ a hard core of organizers and be- 
lievers, the outer circles are, respectively: mem- 
bers, voters, and sympathizers. 




FIGURE 4-1 The web of the French Com- 
munist Party. 


Members and militants. In the last 20 
years, the membership of the party has fluc- 
tuated considerably. From the early thirties, 
when there were not more than 50,000 mem- 
bers, the membership rose in the years of the 
Popular Front (1936-38) to over 300,000. 
After the decline following the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact, the party enjoyed a phenomenal growth 
during the Nazi Occupation. In 1946 — 47, 
membership exceeded 1 million, the highest 
point it has ever reached. Since then, it has 
been sinking. In 1966, the figure given officially 
by the party was 425,800, but there is good 
reason to believe that it was less than that. Sixty 
percent of the members are workers, 18% are 
farmers, 7% are salaried employees, 9% are 
intellectuals, and 6% belong to other groups. 

The distinction between members and mili- 
tants is largely based on the degree of commit- 
ment to the party. Whereas members simply 
pay their dues and perhaps participate in party 
meetings, militants actively work for the party, 
and often aspire to rise through the party hier- 
archy. Of the present membership, not more 
than 7% are militants. The militants who have 


jobs as administrators, secretaries, members of 
the bureaus, editors of Communist newspapers, 
and leaders of trade unions are called cadres. 
Forming a small core of not more than 10,000 
men and women, they are the nervous-system of 
the party. 

The party membership continues to show the 
preponderance of men (about 75%) despite the 
efforts to attract women. However, the party 
remains remarkably young: about half are be 
low 40, 10% are less than 25, and one-third are 
between 26 and 40. Forty percent are between 
41 and 60, and only 17% are above 61. But 
what is equally remarkable (if we are to believe 
the official figures) is the high rate of renewal in 
the party — that is to say, the rate at which new 
members have come into the party over a given 
period of time. Only some 1 3% of the present 
members joined before World War II, and 22 /o 
during or immediately after the War. Almost 
one-fourth joined the party in the years e 
tween 1948 and 1958, and an astonishingly 
high 42% between 1959 and 1966. Thus the 
party does not consist of well-disciplined an 
well-trained old Marxists but of persons who 
apparently for one reason or another come an 
go. The rate of turnover in membership is 
around 50% -which means that one of two 
Communists quits the party say every five years, 
to be replaced by a newcomer. Almost half o 
the present members joined during the Gaullist 
decade — a fact that refutes those who claim 
that Communism in France is an "old, out- 
dated” ideology and movement. 

Voters and sympathizers. Far many more 
Frenchmen vote Communist than carry party 
membership cards. Almost one out of four 
French voters has cast his ballot for the 
Communists. But less than one out of 10 0 
them is a party member. These Frenchmen vote 
Communist for a number of reasons: they dis- 
like the government; they dislike the Republic, 
they think the Communist Party will defen 
their economic interests; they are opposed to 
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The second role of the party is to provide an 
outlet for the expression of protest on the part 
of French voters. The party’s program has be- 
come broad enough to encompass many differ- 
ent and, seemingly, some inconsistent views. It 
is both a revolutionary and a reformist party in 
the eyes of the voters. It advocates economic 
modernization but also supports many of the 
marginal groups that impede it; it is for the 
socialization of basic industries but favors the 
retention of individual private property. It is 
the party of the “Revolution” in terms that sat- 
isfy both the past (the Revolution of 1789) and 
the future (the Communist Revolution). It en- 
courages the national goal of emphasizing the 
greatness and the civilizing mission of France, 
and, at the same time, it advances the interna- 
tional ideology of Communism. It is proletar- 
ian but also the stanchest supporter of the small 
farmer in the South; it is against the cure but 
usually stands ready to cooperate with Liberal 
Catholics. With an uncanny perception of the 
basic predispositions of the French voters, it 
has used effective themes and slogans to attract 
them to the party. This accounts for both the 
wide support it receives among so many socio- 
economic groups (a fact that continues to baffle 
all observers) and for the strength it commands 
in regions that are so different— in both indus- 
trialized and rural France. 

Today the program of the Communist Party 
reflects a shrewd combination of political tac- 
tics and ideological goals: first, to bring down 
the Gaullist regime; second, to establish a “real 
democracy ; and third, to build Socialism. A 
real democracy” can stem only from the com- 
bination of the party that reflects the working- 
class interests (the Communists) and their “al- 
lies — Socialists, Radicals, and other Left-wing 
groups, including many of the liberal Catholic 
forces. In such a combination of forces the 
Communists hope to play the dominant role 
and move to the realization of their third ob- 
jective: the establishment of their own political 
power for the purpose of building Socialism. 


Thus, nothing as yet indicates persuasively 
that the French Communists are searching new 
horizons either in domestic or international 
affairs. They have continued to align themselves 
on the Soviet foreign policy on each and every 
issue — and to seek the same support and alli- 
ances on the domestic front. They have rejected 
the Gaullist Constitution, continue to favor 
parliamentary supremacy, and oppose the Pres- 
idential election by universal suffrage. Their 
most significant tactical shift has been to seek 
closer cooperation and ties with the other par- 
ties of the Left, notably the Socialists and the 
Radicals. It is precisely this effort, together 
with the decreasing danger of the Soviet Union, 
that has changed the image of the party in the 
eyes of the French. Though the party has not 
explicitly abandoned the theory of the dicta- 
torship of the working class or that of the class 
struggle, it has qualified its stand enough to 
evoke no longer a real threat to the Republic. 
Today a majority of the French would not ob- 
ject to seeing the leaders of the party partici- 
pate in a Cabinet. 

The Federation of the Democratic 
and Socialist Left 

No other party has managed to emulate 
the discipline, the organization, and the stabil- 
ity of the voting strength shown by the Com- 
munists. The non-Communist Left found itself 
facing three choices: to form a "labor party 
that included as many groups as possible, and 
become a center of gravity that might attract 
Communist voters; to cooperate closely with 
the Communists at the risk of coming slowly 
under their domination; or to remain frag- 
mented. Until about 1964 it appeared that it 
might be unable to combine its forces. Three 
political parties, two of which had a long his- 
tory and memory— the Socialists and the Radical- 
Socialists — conti nued as separate and often 
warring entities, while in 1958 a militant splin- 
ter— the Unified Socialist Party— seceded from 
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The onset of World War II and France’s de- 
feat found the Socialists divided. Eighty of their 
deputies voted to invest Marshal Petain with 
absolute powers in 1940, and during the Occu- 
pation they were unable to match the leader- 
ship provided by the Communists, who suc- 
ceeded in wresting control of the Socialists’ last 
bastion of strength, the General Confederation 
of Labor. 

Immediately after the Liberation, the So- 
cialists cooperated with the Communists and 
the Center. The Communists, however, soon 
moved into the opposition, and the Socialists 
then became the pivot of centrist coalitions. 
A Socialist Prime Minister governed from 
January, 1956, until June, 1957, gave way to the 
Radicals and ultimately to the return of General 
de Gaulle to power. De Gaulle’s return found 
the party in a difficult position: demoralized by 
the tactics of its leader, Guy Mollet, who sup- 
ported de Gaulle while providing "constructive 
opposition” to his Cabinet in the National As- 
sembly. A number of its members and federa- 
tions were beginning to look to the Unified 
Socialist Party— a dissident Socialist Party 
group— and to entertain thoughts of cooperating 
even with the Communists. 

The Socialists began to oppose de Gaulle. 
They objected to his economic and social poli- 
cies at home, alleging that national wealth was 
not being equitably divided and that the work- 
ing class was being discriminated against; they 
opposed his personal government and disputed 
on a number of points the interpretation he was 
giving to the Constitution of the Fifth Repub- 
lic; they took strong exception to the practice 
of referendums that overshadowed Parliament 
and reinforced personal government; they 
promised to abrogate the legislation giving 
subsidies to the Catholic schools, and pledged 
to work for a genuine European unity. They 
gradually accepted closer cooperation with both 
Centrist groups and the Communists in an ef- 
fort to undermine the position of the President 
and his majority in Parliament. Together with 


all the other parties, they voted against the re- 
form of the Constitution allowing for the direct 
election of the President by popular vote, and it 
was only thanks to the support— sometimes of 
the Communists and sometimes of some Cen- 
trists— that they were able to maintain their 
strength in the National Assembly while seeing 
their popular vote decline. 


Organization. Like the Communists, the 
Socialists purport to be a "mass party,” and em- 
phasize internal discipline, both for members 
of the party and its parliamentarians. This dis- 
cipline, however, is tempered by a tolerance for 
“tendencies” which often makes it impossible 
for the leaders to enforce party discipline. As a 
result, the Socialist Party has been prey to sharp 
division and dissensions. 

The basic unit of the party is the section , a 
group of party members from a given city, 
town, or village. In each Department there is a 
federation, composed of sections, with a secre- 
tary who is its spokesman and executive. The 
federations control the departmental finances 
and make decisions about political action not 
only in local matters but often in national elec- 
tions. They enjoy considerable autonomy, 
especially with regard to electoral tactics. 

The supreme organ of the party is the Na- 
tional Congress, composed of delegates chosen 
by the party federations. It meets regularly once 
a year, and more frequently in extraordinary 
congresses. Delegates are selected by propor- 
tional representation, so that the various ten 
encies” within the party are represented. Each 
delegate has a “mandate-vote” representing 
from 10 to 50 members. 

The Congress elects a Directing Committee 
of 45 members (though the number has varied), 
which must include a maximum of 20 parlia 
mentarians and 25 members drawn from the 
cadres or leaders who are not members of P ar 
liament. The Directing Committee elects a Bu- 
reau composed of 10 members: the Genera 
Secretary, the Assistant General Secretary , the 
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Treasurer, and seven others A bod}' compara- 
ble to the National Executive of the British 
Labour Party, it makes all the interim decisions 
on policy, propaganda, parliamentary tactics, 
discipline, and sanctions. Every three months 
there is a meeting of the National Council of the 
Socialist Party, fl miniature congress that con- 
sists of the secretaries of the departmental 
federations. It makes decisions between con- 
gresses on policy and parliamentary tactics, and 
takes disciplinary measures. 

Strength. As with the Communists, the 
"strength" of the Socialists must be studied 
with reference to voters and members. Since the 
end of World War II the Socialists have lost over 
half their voters (see Table 4-5) Their strength 
has dropped from about 22% of the electorate to 
less than 1 0%. 


TABLE 4-5 


. The Decline of Socialists 



ptumbtr tf 

Number of 

[ year 

voters 

parliamentary teats 


4,561,000 

1 34 

1946 

4,1 87,000 



3,431,00(1 



2,744,842 



2,240,000 



3,176000 


1962 

2 ,31 9.000 



Many of the strongholds of the Socialists 
have been lost to the Communists The socio- 
economic character of Socialist support has also 
undergone a considerable transformation The 
working class vote has diminished, but there 
has been a gain among the salaried groups 
members of the lower middle class, civil serv- 
ants, school teachers, and pensioners. It has 
been estimated that among the Socialist voters. 
25% are civil servants (particularly school 
teachers), a little over 30% are workers, 1 1 % are 
salaried, and the rest come from lower middle- 


class groups' artisans, merchants, pensioners, 
shopkeepers, and others. Support for the party 
is becoming increasingly diversified to in- 
clude many of the socio-economic groups. Bur 
the Socialist electorate have the least educa- 
tion - 66% have had only what amounts to 
grade school They are also in the lowest in- 
come bracket: only a quarter earn more than 
$250 a month And they are becoming a party 
of older people two-thirds of those who vote 
are 45 years of age or over, and the average age 
of their parliamentarians has been the highest 
in the National Assembly 

The membership of rhe parry has decreased 
sharply since World War II In 1946, it boasted 
354,000 members In 1952 the figure was down 
to 90,000, and it is smaller today Not only has 
the recruitment of new members virtually come 
to a standstill, but the party seems to be losing 
members every year. The aging of the party's 
voters is duplicated in the aging of its members, 
more than 70% are above the age of 45 Further- 
more, seniority rules give preference for party 
administrative positions to those with long 
service, and discourage the young from joining 

Program The party continues to use Marxist 
vocabulary and slogans, yet both its internal 
composition and its policy pronouncements 
have revealed it to be a moderately pro 
gressive pany dedicated to social legislation 
and welfare measures Ir has been opposed, but 
with considerable qualifications, to colonial 
war, and has shown a great readiness to modify 
its program to participate in a coalition cabinet 

The Presidential election by popular direct 
vote— to which the party was opposed — found 
the Socialists caught in internal rivalries and 
contradictions. It was a non-Socialist, Mitter- 
rand, who assumed the leadership of the non- 
Communist Left and slowly brought the So- 
cialists into a cooperative framework of the 
Federation of the Democratic and Socialist Left 
The Socialists ran in the 1967 election as Fed- 
eration candidates. For the first time in this 
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century, they do not form a parliamentary group 
as such. But even in defeat, and despite the 
depletion of their strength, the Socialists 
jealously guard their independence within the 
Federation, and resist all effort to allow it to 
become a genuine party with its own independ- 
ent organization, structure, and leadership. 

THE RADICAL SOCIALISTS AND “ALLIED” 
CENTER FORMATIONS. The Radical Socialist 
Party ( Republican Radical and Radical Socialist 
Party — Parti Republicain Radical et Radical So- 
cialiste to be exact) has been a party without a 
program, an organization, leadership, and 
without any membership to speak of. Yet 
this “party,” under different labels and thanks 
to many shifting alliances, played a controlling 
role in the formation and life of virtually all 
the governments under the Third and Fourth 
Republics. It participated in Right-wing elec- 
toral alliances only to abandon them and move 
to the Left, but more frequently it managed to 
do exactly the reverse. Its internal instability 
both reflected and caused the instability of the 
Cabinet and the divisions of the Republic. It 
has had its own Left (closely anchored to the 
Socialists and even to the Communists), its own 
Center, and its own Right (which has often 
been affiliated with extreme Right-wing 
groups). 

History. As a political formation, the 
Radical Socialists date from 1901, the year the 
party was officially founded. But its heritage 
goes much further back, perhaps to the years of 
the French Revolution. Its roots have grown out 
of the traditions of anticlericalism, individu- 
alism, economic liberalism, and Republicanism. 
In 1869 it advocated public education, separa- 
tion between Church and state, democratization 
of the military service, and modification of the 
tax structure in favor of a progressive income- 
tax. This was a program that had great appeal to 
the lower middle class, farmers, artisans, store- 


keepers, teachers, and above all the profes- 
sional men of the small towns — the lawyers, 
public notaries, doctors, engineers. It expressed 
the interests of groups that were still striving to 
dislodge the Church, the Army, and the rem- 
nants of the aristocracy from political power. 

To win elections, the Radicals soon found 
that they needed some sort of organization, and 
Radical committees were established in most 
Departments. Since they were allowed consid- 
erable autonomy, diversity among the local 
formations developed. Until 1910 and perhaps 
through World War I, the party was no more 
than a powerful electoral organization. In 1906, 
it gained an unprecedented (for any political 
party before) victory: 260 Radical deputies 
were returned to Parliament. But with the end 
of World War I, the party became increasingly 
divided when confronted with the economic and 
social problems that the Industrial Revolution 
was belatedly thrusting upon the country. The 
agitation of the workers and the gains of the 
Socialists and the Communists both attracted 
and repelled many of its members and voters 
dividing the party between Left and Right. 
The hearts of the Radicals, it has been said, re- 
main always with the Left, but their pocketbooks 
tightly sewn to the Right. With most of the de- 
mands for economic and individual liberties 
and the separation between Church and state 
realized by the end of World War I, their ideol- 
ogy and electoral program was becoming 
exhausted. 

In 1940, most of the Radicals turned their 
backs on the Republic. As a result, the 
Liberation found them very seriously weakened, 
and they continued to decline sharply in the last 
decade. 

Strength. The strength of the Radical Social- 
ist Party has been primarily electoral — it 
should be gauged in terms of the votes it re- 
ceives and the number of its representatives 
that are elected. According to even the most op- 
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timistic accounts, its membership has never 
exceeded 200,000 Today it is doubtful if there 
are more than 10,000 members 

Since the Liberation, the party's voting 
strength has ranged from 2 million to a little 
over 2*/i million. Where do these votes come 
from? The party had strong support from some 
specific regions. The town of Lyon, the Depart- 
ment of Vaucluse, and the Southwest part of 
France have sent a great number of Radical 
deputies to Parliament- The party’s mam 
strength began to come from the small towns 
and the rural sections The "urban radicalism" 
of the nineteenth century is being replaced by a 
“rural radicalism," largely supported by small- 
town doctors and lawyers, artisans, and some 
teachers and civil servants The supporters of 
the party come, therefore, mostly from the 
groups and classes that were in the ascendancy 
in the nineteenth century but that have defi- 
nitely declined after 1930 

It is no wonder, then, that the party has gone 
through a period of severe conflicts in the last 
10 years that may end m its permanent dis 
integration A minority of its members, led by 
the young and dynamic Pierre Mendes-France, 
argued in the J 950’s for a renovated radicalism, 
for a strong and disciplined party dedicated to 
economic expansion and welfare, with a pro- 
gram chat would appeal to many groups 
white-collar workers, engineers, civil servants, 
intellectuals, and workers Others, however, 
contended that the strength of the party lay in 
its “pluralism” (another name for its internal 
divisions) According to them, the party was not 
a mass party with a program and discipline, but 
a government party that thrived on electoral 
affiances, cfeafs, and coalitions which gave 11 a 
power disproportionate to its actual numerical 
strength 

Internal divisions and personal rivalries, a 
total lack of a program in the name of pluralism 
(which actually meant freedom to play ihe 
electoral and parliamentary game), and ihe re- 


surgence of Gaullist power, virtually wiped out 
the party. Since 1956 it has split and resplit 
into many minuscule groups, and its members 
have formed alliances which have proved to be 
more profitable than their allegiance to the 
party. 

With the waning of the significance of anti- 
clencalism and the general acceptance of eco- 
nomic planning and state social and economic 
controls, the Radicals found themselves not 
only without men, but also without ideas Some 
moved to the Gaullist camp, others reluctantly 
to the Left, while yet a third group found itself 
anchored in dead Center A group of leaders 
have joined the Federation, as one of its con- 
stituent parties, and it is in the name of this 
federation that they are represented in Parlia- 
ment, about 25 strong Those who remained in 
the Center have become part of the Democratic 
Center, together with other Centrists, moder- 
ates, and even "Catholic” groups, while the rest 
find themselves within the Gaullist majority 
The Radical Parry is virtually dead, and its 
dying agony is perhaps the most eloquent proof 
that French politics may have entered a new 
stage The individualism, the loose parties 
based upon district and local influence and con- 
tacts, the politician as a purveyor of service 
and graft, and the consummate parliamentary 
game based upon the rotation of ministerial 
jobs, may well have come to an end, together 
with the economic liberalism, the sectionalism, 
and the anticlericalism on which the Radicals 
flourished. 

THE CONVENTION OF REPUBLICAN INSTITU- 
TIONS. A notable development during the 
Fifth Republic was the flowering of "polit- 
ical clubs" composed of students, intellec- 
tuals, and leaders of student and professional 
organizations for the purpose of debating the 
future of the country The clubs attempted to 
do what the parties appeared to be totally una- 
ble to do think critically of policies and tnsti- 
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tutions and take a stand against the Gauilists. 
At least six such clubs in Lyon, Grenoble, Mar- 
seille, Paris, and Tours took steps to bring them 
all together into a meeting. 

The Convention des Institutions Republicaines 
was established in 1964, in an effort to bring 
the non-Communist Left together against de 
Gaulle. It was explicitly dedicated to economic 
and social planning, to a democratic govern- 
ment (which meant opposition to the personal 
government of General de Gaulle), and to Eu- 
ropean unity — all in all, to what was considered 
to be the only constructive way to build French 
resources in Europe and to create a strong bloc 
to offset American influence, if not outright 
domination. Not more than 8,000 — at most 
10,000 — made up the various clubs that sent 
delegates and observers to the first Congress. 
But they were all influential young men, and 
not only attracted attention, but began to exer- 
cize influence upon the political parties of the 
Left. They offered to act as a catalyst in the con- 
stant dialogue among the Radicals, the Social- 
ists, the P.S.U., and even the Liberal Catholics 
and the Communists, in order to set the foun- 
dations from which a coherent opposition to 
de Gaulle would emerge and a coherent demo- 
cratic force would develop. They played an 
important role in the designation of but one 
candidate of the Left in the Presidential elec- 
tion-even if he were not their first choice 
and they worked hard to create the Federation. 
As a recompense for their efforts, they became a 
part of it, as the third constituent group. Their 
political strength in terms of number and vote 
is negligible, but if they are able to assume 
control of the Federation, and through it, of the 
Socialist and the Radical Parties, their future 
may be bright. 

The P.S.U. (Socialist Unified Party) 

Nothing exemplifies better the tenacity 
of ideology and the continuing tendency toward 
fragmentation than this small splinter group 


that separated from the Socialist Party in 1958 
to oppose the Gaullist Constitution. It has 
fewer than 8,000 members. It has refused stead- 
fastly to join with either the Communist Party 
to the Left, or the Federation to its Right, while 
continuing to favor a regrouping of all the par- 
ties of the Left on the basis of a common, 
well-defined program dedicated to Socialism 
and planning and “revival” of democratic insti- 
tutions. Its titular head is Pierre Mendes- 
France, who has only grudgingly reconciled 
himself without ever becoming committed to 
the present Constitution. Only one P.S.U. dep- 
uty adorned the National Assembly between 
1958 and 1967, and the party has never gotten 
more than 2.5% of the national vote. 

In its last congress, a bare majority refused to 
affiliate with the Federation, but it is unlikely 
that the minority will follow. It is more likely, 
in fact, that the group will split somewhat 
evenly between two poles of attraction — the 
Communists and the Federation — while a small 
group of intellectuals will continue to preach 
autonomy in the name of ideological purity. 

THE CENTER 

The Democratic Center 

More than 50% of the French, when 
asked where they belong politically, say to the 
Center. Yet, though many political parties have 
claimed a Centrist vocation (especially the 
Gauilists), no political party has deliberately 
called itself a Centrist party. Instead, the Center 
has consisted of splinter formations: Moderates, 
unaffiliated Independents, Peasants, Republi- 
cans, etc. Only in the years immediately after 
the Liberation did one large political party— the 
liberal catholic M.R.P. — manage to form a 
coherent political formation, develop a pro- 
gram, and attract more than 25% of the voters. 
All other groups changed names and leaders, 
shifted from one political alliance to an- 
other— sometimes to the Left, and sometimes to 
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the Right— in a manner that makes any effort to and the support it received in the legislative 

describe them in detail futile. For instance, the election of 1967 gave little hope of continuity. 

Center between 1945 and 1962 consisted of the As long as the Left is represented by a coopera- 
following: the M R.P., the Left Republicans, tive arrangement between the Communists and 

some of the Moderates and Peasants, dissident the Federation, and the Right is overwhelmingly 

Radicals, and “Left-Center" groups. Between pre-empted by the Gaullists, the Center be- 
them, they commanded as many as 6 million comes tightly compressed and hope for the fu- 
votes and as many as 200 deputies, only to drop cure is dim But if the Federation were to break 
in 1962 to less than 2 million votes and not up to the Left, and if the Gaullists were to dis- 

more than 40 deputies Since 1962, none of integrate (as the following chart indicates), the 

these patties have been able to elect an ade- hunting to the Left and to the Right might prove 

quate number of deputies to form a political extremely rewarding The promise for the Cen- 

group in the National Assembly, so that they ter, in other words, lies in the disintegration 

have had to combine forces, sometimes with the of the Left and Right, and the revival of 

Right-wing groups and sometimes with the Left multipartism. 

As with the Federation, it was the Presiden- The only party that needs to be mentioned 
tial election that forced the Center groups to here, both because of its historical significance 

unite behind a single candidate and formation and also because it has played an important role 

that was explicitly given the name of Democratic in the formation of the Democratic Center, and 

Center. Jean Lecanuet announced his Candida- may yet have a role to play, is the M R P 

ture in October of 1965. His showing in the 

election made it possible for him to announce THE MR.P.— movement R^PUBLICain 

the formation of a new party, the Democratic POPULAIRE (popular republican move- 

Center, to include a number of splinter groups ment). French Catholicism has both a con- 

Its organization is yet to be clearly established, servative and a liberal tradition. The M.R.P. 


FIGURE 4-2 The "Elastic Center. " The rental of the Center vote can take place only at the 
expense of she Left and Right (Ftderation and Ganlltstt ) and can be triggered only by serious 
distensions wtsbtn the tuio. 
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TABLE 4-6 

The Rise and Fall of the Center 
(Ai.R.P. and other Center Formations) 


s Election 

Voters 

( in millions) 

Number 

scats 

1945 

6.9 

176 

1946 

7.7 

199 

1946 

7.8 

213 

1951 

2.6 

82 

1956 

2.3 

71 

1958 

2.4 

57 

1962 

1.6 

36 


represents the latter— it is inspired by a genuine 
commitment to human rights, equality, and the 
welfare state. It does not shrink from advocat- 
ing economic planning. It urged its members to 
political action in order to bring about a more 
just and equitable society. Since the old mod- 
erate and conservative political parties ap- 
peared to have been irremediably weakened by 
the fall of France in 1 940, many of the intellec- 
tual leaders among the progressive Catholics 
wanted to demonstrate the attachment of Cath- 
olics to the Republic and to the nation, and so 
decided to establish a Movement in 1943 and a 
Party in 1944. Thus a long-standing dream of 
one of the oldest spiritual families in France 
seemed to be moving resolutely toward politi- 
cal realization. After the Liberation, two factors 
contributed to their success. The first was the 
immense popularity of General de Gaulle, a 
devout Catholic with a paternalistic view of 
government who, as the leader of the Free 
French Forces, incarnated national unity. The 
M.R.P. became associated in the minds of the 
public with de Gaulle, and thus benefited from 
his great prestige. The second reason was the 
resurgence of the Communist Party. Much of 
the middle class and many of the Conservatives 
were frightened enough to throw their support 
to the Center — the M.R.P. The youngest party 
in France became, in one national election, also 
the strongest party. In 1945, the M.R.P. polled 


23-9% of the popular vote, and in June 1946, it 
polled 28.2%. 

Then, however, the M.R.P. ran into stiffened 
opposition. De Gaulle formed his own political 
party in 1947, that received wide support from 
the M.R.P. voters. To the left, the M.R.P. soon 
clashed with the Socialists over the issue of 
state subsidies to Catholic schools. It continued 
to urge European unity while many Center 
groups dragged their feet, and it stoutly favored 
continuing the war in Indochina, which for 
many Socialists and the Communists was a 
“dirty war.” Having lost many voters to de 
Gaulle and having alienated many Liberal vot- 
ers with its pro-war and Catholic-school-subsidy 
stands, the electoral strength of the M.R-P. 
dropped sharply. 

The return of General de Gaulle in 1958, 
and the Constitution of the Fifth Republic, re- 
ceived the full support of the M.R.P., and with 
it they entered a period of renewed electoral 
strength. But it was not to last. The M.R P- 
joined the “majority” in the Assembly, and 
several Ministers were drawn from its ranks. 
But the Liberal Catholic Youth Formations, the 
white-collar workers, and the more Liberal ru- 
ral elements forced the party progressively to 
oppose de Gaulle’s regime. 

Gradually, the party began to express its 
hostility both to the government and to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. There were three reasons for 
this. First, the party began to be apprehensive 
about the government’s economic and social 
policies for reasons similar to those advanced 
by the Socialists. Second, it began to take ex- 
ception to de Gaulle’s personal rule and to the 
denigration of Parliament. Finally, it came out 
openly against de Gaulle’s foreign policy, both 
with regard to the development of an in- 
dependent atomic striking force and, more par- 
ticularly, with regard to de Gaulle’s unwilling- 
ness to consider seriously measures of genuine 
European political integration. On May l6, 
1962, all five of the M.R.P. Ministers withdrew 
from the Cabinet at the express request of the 
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party, as a protest against de Gaulle's opposi- 
tion to European integration. A few weeks 
later, the M R.P. parliamentary group signed a 
resolution favoring European political integra- 
tion, and almost half the group voted to censure 
the new Prime Minister Yer the MR.P. still 
was reluctant to move into permanent opposi- 
tion: in their party congress held in June, 1962, 
they merely promised to vote for or againsr 
governmental measures on the merits of the 
issues involved 


THE RIGHT 

Since the end of World War II, few 
have been the formations that have advocated 
the outright overthrow of the Republic, and its 
replacement with an authoritarian regime The 
colonial wars, and more particularly the exac- 
erbation of the fighting in .Algeria, both before 
and after the return of General de Gaulle to 
power, together with social discontent, ac- 
counted for two such formations The first was 
the so-called Poujadist movement, and the 
second an extremist anci-Republic movement 
led by Army groups and supported by some 
Activist formations 

The Anti-Republican Right 

THE "poujadists." In 1954, a curious 
movement emerged from groups that had been 
traditionally most loyal to the Republic and to 
parliamentary government— one made up of 
shopkeepers, artisans, small farmers, and 
many small-town political leaders They became 
known aa Poujadists, after the name of the 
movement's leader, Pierre Poujade. Beginning 
as a powerful pressure-bloc called the U D C A. 
(Union for the Defense of Merchants and Art- 
isans), whose aim was to lighten the tax burden 
on small businessmen, the movement later be- 
came a party, the Union and French Fraternity 
(U.F.F.). It demanded the complete overhaul of 


political institutions, Parliament was to be 
closed down and rhe Estates General convoked 
(last convened in 1789 and composed then of 
the aristocracy, the clergy, and the bourgeoi- 
sie— the three social orders that existed in the 
Ancten Regime), and the leaders of the Fourth 
Republic tried before a "High Court" By 1955, 
Poujade was able to organize local and depart- 
mental federations throughout Trance. His 
slogan was “throw out the rascals” (the 
“rascals" being the deputies of the National 
Assembly). In the national elections of January 
2, 1956, Poujade nominated candidates in many 
Departments, refused to ally himself with any 
other political formations, and called for a 
massive vote for his movement. He received 
2 V 2 million votes, 12.5% of the total, and 52 
seats in the National Assembly— some of which 
were contested and lost 

This phenomenal success was followed by an 
equally remarkable collapse No subsequent 
bye-election ever gave Poujade or his candi- 
dates more than 7% of the vote In most cases, 
they received less. With the return of de Gaulle 
in 1958, the Poujadist movement literally dis- 
appeared, having en toyed a spectacular, albeit 
short-lived, success 

Besides the artisans, shopkeepers, small 
farmers, and those in the backward Depart- 
ments plagued by a declining per capita in- 
come, Poujade s clever evocation of the "little 
man" — crushed by taxes, by a big Civil Service, 
by large industrial corporations, and by parlia- 
mentarians corrupted by the pressures of big 
lobbies— triggered rhe frustrations embedded 
in the history of France distrust of the state, 
contempt for the politician (a man who does no 
honest work), disenchantment with Parliament 
and the Republic, fierce pride in the individual 
and his rights. 

THE ACTIVISTS. As in the last years of the 
Fourth Republic, some Army officers at- 
tempted in the course of the war in Algeria 
to rise against the Fifth Republic and de 
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Gaulle. They were supported in Algeria by the 
majority of the French populace there, and in 
France proper by small, secret groups that at- 
tracted veterans, a few of the remaining disci- 
ples of the authoritarian ideology, and some 
outright Fascists and extremists, into the so- 
called O.A.S. — the Organization de I’Armee 
Secrete. It indulged in indiscriminate acts of ter- 
rorism and assassination in which many inno- 
cent victims perished both in Algeria and 
France. It also conspired to assassinate de 
Gaulle, and proclaimed its determination to 
keep Algeria French. Only after January, 1961, 
did intensive police efforts lead to the arrest of 
many of its leaders, including two top Generals, 
and to the dismantling of the organization in 
France. 

Both the organization and its objectives ap- 
pear to have been laid to rest after the declara- 
tion of Algerian independence. Diehard ex- 
treme Right-wingers are few today: in the 
presidential election of 1965, Tixier-Vignan- 
court, one of their spokesmen, campaigned un- 
der the program of European unification, At- 
lantic alliance, and housing and welfare 
measures — which hardly appears extremist. 

The Republican Right 

There are only two formations that we 
can associate by-and-large with the Republican 
Right: the Independents and the Gaullists. The 
first appear to be on the way out, like the Radi- 
cals and the M.R.P., while the second are in 
the process of attempting to become a well- 
organized political part> r . 

the independents. They, like the Radi- 
cals, have had virtually no organization and 
membership, but only alliance among depart- 
mental and local political leaders. Like the 
M.R.P., their fortunes have varied inversely with 
those of the Gaullists. 

The Independents welcomed the Fifth Re- 
public with great complacency. The party did 


remarkably well in the elections of 1958— but 
only because it supported de Gaulle. It gained 
about a million votes and at least 20 deputies, 
to bring its strength in the National Assembly 
to 120. Without mass membership or a coher- 
ent program, it exploited the wave of national- 
ism for its own electoral ends. The Independ- 
ents became the conservative party in the 
National Assembly in matters of economic and 
social reform, and in regard to Algeria. They 
joined the Gaullists in the Cabinet, and one of 
their leaders, former Prime Minister Antoine 
Pinay, became Minister of Finance and was 
responsible for the formulation of financial and 
economic policy. 

Complacency, however, was transformed into 
feverish political activity when it became clear 
that President de Gaulle threatened both the 
policies and the future electoral chances of the 
Independents. In the first week of I960, An- 
toine Pinay, the Minister of Finance, was un- 
ceremoniously dismissed by the President of 
the Republic. The policy of self-determination 
for Algeria began to divide the Independents, 
while the Presidential style of government un- 
dermined seriously their role in Parliament. 
They began to move increasingly into the op- 
position as more than half their members began 
to vote against the government on a number of 
issues. 

The more the Independents moved to op- 
pose de Gaulle, the greater their internal divi- 
sions. Their opposition to the referendum on 
the election of the President by direct vote, and 
later the legislative elections of 1962, provoked 
a split within the party, with a group calling 
themselves the Independent Republicans join- 
ing hands with the Gaullist majority. The bulk 
of their voters abandoned them, and their vote 
went down to less than 1 V 2 million. They hardly 
managed to survive as a parliamentary' group 
and were forced to join forces with other Cen- 
trist formations. Many of them are now partici- 
pating in the Democratic Center, while others 
continue ro be attracted by the spell of the 
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Gaul list Party, and few have struck out on their 
own as unaffihated. Their disintegration (and 
very likely their disappearance) carries the 
same general message that we mentioned with 
regard to the disintegration of the Radicals Yet 
at this stage, their fate, as with that of the 
M R.P., may well depend on the future of the 
Gaullists The Independent Republicans, while 
maintaining their autonomy within the Gaullist 
majority, may become a Trojan horse, to split 
the Gaullists or to attempt with the support of the 
Democratic Center a larger Centrist formation 

THE GAULLISTS Since the Revolution, 
strong political leaders— often Army Generals 
— have occasionally assumed personal rule. 
The latest is General de Gaulle, a career 
officer who in 1940 refused to accept defeat at 
the hands of the German Army and led a small 
core of followers to London to proclaim from 
there his determination to continue the war in 
the name of France Since then, de Gaulle’s 
towering personal stature has overshadowed the 
course of public events, even when he has been 
in political retirement 

History In 1944, de Gaulle returned to 
France at the head of a provisional government 
and a small, well-equipped Army. He favored a 
strong Presidential government, the overhaul of 
the nation's stagnant economy, and broad social 
welfare measures Within 18 months, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1946, he resigned 

De Gaulle saw in the Constitution of the 
Fourth Republic the same defects that had been 
inherent in the past: a weak executive, a legis- 
lature divided into many groups unable to gen- 
erate policy, Cabinet instability, lack of leader- 
ship He decided to re-enter politics, this time 
at the head of a large political movement- the 
Rally of the French People (R-PF.)-and out- 
lined his program a new Constitution em- 
bodying strong executive leadership, stern 
measures against the Communists, whom he 
called "separatists"; the reassertion of French 


independence from both the Soviet Union and 
the United States, the dissolution of the Na 
tional Assembly, and new elections This was 
the beginning of the "Gaullist" movement It 
has since taken many forms, shapes, and names 
By the end of 1947 the R.P.F. reportedly had 
some 800,000 members, and had won a sweep 
ing victory in the 1947 municipal election. It 
subsequently gained more than one-third of the 
seats in the Upper Chamber The Gaullists, 
sensing victory, pressed hard for dissolution 
and elections, but in the legislative elections of 
1951, the Center parties, with the support of 
the Socialists r o the Left and the Independents 
to the Right, managed to stave them off 
Nonetheless, the Gaullists won 22% of the 
vote-second only to the Communists— and 
elected 117 deputies But the movement had 
reached its climax. The parliamentary group of 
the R.P.F. began to disintegrate, and soon de 
Gaulle freed his deputies from their pledge to 
follow him He himself retired shortly from 
political activity to write his memoirs In the 
election of 1956, the Gaullists were reduced to 
a handful of deputies — the Social Republi- 
cans— who received only 4% of the national 
vote. But a select group of de Gaulle’s follow- 
ers remained active, biding their time when 
internal and external difficulties would again 
give them the opportunity to work for their 
leader's return 

There was no need to wait long. The deteri- 
oration of the war in Algeria, and the inability 
of the governments of the Fourth Republic to 
maintain its control over the French Army, gave 
them the opportunity. De Gaulle returned— first 
as Prime Minister, and later, after his Constitu- 
tion was fashioned, as President of the new 
Fifth Republic. A sweeping movement to re 
create the Gaullist Party was set in motion, 
combining many of the old faithful and a num- 
ber of new men In the election of 1958, the 
Gaullists ran under the label of U.N.R.— the 
Union of the New Republic. It received less 
than 20% of the vote— a remarkable showing. 
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however, in view of the fact that virtually all 
other parties, excepting the Communists, ran 
with the express commitment to support also 
General de Gaulle! They elected 189 deputies, 
and were joined by a number of other deputies, 
bringing their total up to 210 and making them 
the largest parliamentary group. They soon 
claimed to be the majority party — a claim that 
was not, however, vindicated until the election 
of 1962 when they won over 30% of the vote 
and, with the support of the Independent Re- 
publicans and some other deputies, commanded 
a majority of at least 275 deputies out of a total 
of 482. 

Organization. Whatever the names of the 
Gaullist Party, and whatever its alliances and 
reorganizations, its traits have been remarkably 
the same. First, it is not a party in the proper 
sense of the term, but a '‘movement.” This 
means a fluid and changing organization, in 
support of general objectives rather than 
specific policy programs. Secondly, it is a per- 
sonal party attached to the leadership of one 
man. For instance, the U.N.R. deputies took the 
following oath of fealty: 

Elected Deputy of the U.N.R., I confirm in a sol- 
emn manner my adherence to the Union for the 
New Republic, and to its parliamentary group. 
Respectful of the mandate which was given to me 
by the electors, 1 will abstain during the period of 
the legislature from participating in or becoming 
a member of any other group. 1 take the following 
engagement: to remain faithful to the objective of 
the U.N.R.; to support in Parliament and in my 
electoral district the action of General de Gaulle; 
to accept the discipline of voting as decided by 
the majority of the group for all the important 
questions relating to the life of the nation and of 
the French community, in order to maintain the 
cohesion of our group and the general spirit of 
our movement. 

Thirdly, while the party supports de Gaulle and 
runs in his name, he has maintained a singular 
aloofness toward it. In 1958 he refused to give 
it his support, and denied its members the right 
of using his name — which, needless to say. 


they ignored. Although he modified his stand 
in the elections that followed, asking the 
people to vote against the opposition and for 
his supporters, he still remained extremely 
reluctant to allow the party to become well- 
organized and disciplined, and to develop a 
strong leadership that he himself was unwilling 
to assume. He preferred to have a rather loose 
organization of supporters that he could use at 
his discretion, instead of a coherent party that 
might challenge him. As a result, the party, de- 
spite its electoral successes, has not developed a 
strong organization and membership. Both its 
annual congresses and its Directing Committee 
are overshadowed by General de Gaulle and by 
the implicit and explicit loyalty to his person. 
Though a number of policies have been out- 
lined and debated within the party, the essence 
of the Gaullists is General de Gaulle. 

Strength. The strength of the party must 
be measured in terms of its electoral appeal. De 
Gaulle, in the Presidential elections, received 
44% on the first ballot, and 55% on the second. 
In the referendum on the Constitutional reform 
of 1962 to provide for the direct election of the 
President by universal suffrage (to which all the 
political parties were opposed), de Gaulle re- 
ceived 62%. The Gaullist Party, on the other 
hand, has never managed to exceed 37.5% in 
any legislative election since 1958, and has 
never attained more than 44% on the second 
ballot. Thus its strength runs well behind de 
Gaulle’s popularity, though it borrows to a 
large extent from it. 

Who are the "Gaullist” voters? A first answer 
can be given by the fact that their strength cor- 
responds to the weakening of the Center and 
Independent vote. Thus they have derived most 
of their strength from the Right and the Cen- 
ter— especially the Catholic vote that went to 
the M.R.P. This is corroborated by the compo- 
sition of their electorate. It is a party supported 
by more women (52%) than men. And it is a 
party that has failed to appeal to the young 
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voters only 24% of its voters are under 35, and French analysts and political leaders and set upa 
12%, the largest percentage of all parties, are Conservative Party like the British one? If they 

65 years old and over. Thirteen percent are survive de Gaulle, and establish a viable or- 

farmers, and an appreciable number (27%) are ganization with discipline and leadership, then 
workers. Employed and managerial groups, ex- they will be duplicating, perhaps more success- 

ecutives, industrialists, and merchants largely fully, the efforts of the Federation on the Left, 

vote for the Gaullists. A great part of the It is hard to answer this question As yet, for 
Gaullists' voters (31%) has an income that is the reasons we have indicated, the Gaullists 

above S250 a month It is a fairly well-educated have been unable to organize a new party with 

electorate, urban and rather evenly distributed departmental and local committees Their mem- 
(with some notable exceptions) throughout the bership does not exceed 75,000, and the politi- 
country cal activity of their various branches becomes 

relatively active only in the months preceding 
THE INDEPENDENT REPUBLICANS Allied an election A number of potential leaders are 

to the Gaullists, this group of Independents rivalling to assume the leadership when de 

continues to display considerable vitality. Gaulle withdraws- raising the possibility of 

Their leader, Giscard d'Estaign, remains in splits within the party This possibility becom 
fluential In the past few years he has made con- a probability in view of the fact that the na ” 

sistent efforts to establish contacts with the has remained one of political leaders and not* 

Center, the leaders of the Independents, and bles coming from the old formations of th 

many Moderates, and to organize departmental Center and the Right, bound together prima I 

committees. More pro-European and pro- by electoral consideration and loyalty ” 

Atlantic than de Gaulle, he claims to be more man The mass of members and the prnur °" C 

progressive in matters of social legislation than lacking On the other hand, it may ^ 

the old Independents, and favors economic plan- that the Gaullists have had time tol °i 

ning However, his conservative deflationery their local and departmental attachm/ . 
policy during the period he was Minister of that they are better prepared to a "‘ 

Finance (1962-1965) has secured him the sup- without de Gaulle. Realization ,h • evcn 

port of the financial circles In the election of splits will deprive them of the “ eternal 

1962, the Independent Republicans won over a jority party that they have held <i * ma- 
million votes and elected an adequate number additional incentive that promor • 15 an 

of deputies to form their own parliamentary not unlikely that the three or ( Un " V is 

group, while allied with the Gaullists may find a way to comproimV ,caJcrs 

Will the Gaullists, with the support and in and unite Much 0 f the n t- 
collaboration with the Independent Republi- France depends therefore anT**}. futUrc of 
cans, manage to realize the dream of many Gaullists to maintain at 5 o{ ,h<f 

,ca » a facade of unity. 
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ince General de Gaulle returned to office in 1958, 
there have been frequent electoral consultations. 
In addition to municipal elections and to the 
renewal of one-third of the Senate every three 
years, there have been four referendums, three 
legislative elections, and one Presidential elec 
non by direct universal vote. On the average 
there has been a national consultation of one 
kind or another almost every year. The French 
electorate has invariably risen to the occasion, 
showing a marked interest in the voting booth 
(Fig. 5-1). 


A CONSTITUTIONAL 

REFERENDUM AND A 
GAULLIST ASSEMBLY 
Constitutional Reform 

The watershed of the Fifth Republic 
may well appear in retrospect to have been the 
constitutional reform of 1962 and the Presi- 
dential election of December, 1965. The Con- 
stitution of the Fifth Republic was approved by 
80% of the voters — a majority in which many 
commentators saw a massive vote for de Gaulle 
himself. Only the Communists dared oppose if 
and they lost heavily. Subsequently, two other 
referenda, addressed to the questions of Al- 
gerian self-determination (196 1) and Algerian 
independence (1962) were both approved 
overwhelmingly. With Algeri an independence 

In preparing the various electoral tables and electing 
ffures, some degree of simplification was unavoidable- 
re l e , “P°n the following; (1 ) Les Elections Legislaliies, 1 ? 5S 
esN ^vpubliquc- Franyaise, Ministere de l’interievr; 

Ann " Politique, 1958, 1962 and 1965; (3) L’EUctt'” 

1 resident, elle du dicembre 1905, Conseil Constitutionncl. 
Koteset Documents, 1966; (4) Bondages -of the Institut Fra* 
f’trde l’ Opinion Publique. and the results of its polls pub- 
lished in France-Soir between January and March of 1 967; (5) 
r e remarkably good electoral statistics and electoral maps 
given in the daily Le Monde; (6) M. Duvc-rger CcnstitntE"- 1 
a ocuments Politiques (Presses Universitaires de France. 
Fans, 1967). 
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finally granted on July 3, 1962, many felt that 
the reasons for de Gaulle's return to power and 
for the overwhelming confidence that the 
French continued to give him had ceased to 
exist The system seemed likely to return to 
"normalcy"— which to the leaders of many of 
the political parties meant the inevitable ef 
facement of General de Gaulle and the ascend- 
ancy of Parliament In other words, they viewed 
the Gaullist system as a "crisis government" 
caused by the war in Algeria. 

Genera} de Gaulle put an end to rhese specu- 
lations. He proposed to amend the Constitution 
and provide for the direct election of the Pres 
ident of the Republic by popular vote, and not 
as had been the case in 1958 when a special 
electoral body had elected him What is more, 
de Gaulle proposed that this amendment to the 
Constitution would be submitted directly to 
the people for their approval or rejection, 
without being debated by two Chambers of the 
Legislature— the National Assembly and the 
Senate— as the Constitution provides For the 
first time the political parties that were op- 
posed to this procedure and to the substance of 
this constitutional reform were able to join 
forces in a motion of censure against de 


Gaulle's Cabinet. The motion against the Cabi- 
net was carried by 280 votes De Gaulle 
promptly dissolved the National Assembly and 
proceeded with his plans to hold the referen- 
dum to be followed by a legislative election. 

Opposition to de Gaulle's proposal came 
from all sides and parties Communists and 
Socialists stood with the Independents and with 
some of the extreme right-wing deputies. It 
was a classic case of a negative coalition of 
forces, for it was unlikely that these parties and 
groups could unite either to provide an alter 
native to de Gaulle or to form a harmonious 
coalition in the legislative elections that were 
scheduled to follow. The opposition to de 
Gaulle was massive. In the legislative election 
of 1958, all the parties that now opposed de 
Gaulle had received more than 75% of the na- 
tional vote They now seemed determined and 
ready to carry their fight to the people. 

De Gaulle had no alternative but to throw 
his immense popularity onto the scales He 
appeared four times on national television to 
urge a "Yes” vote He attacked the political 
factions that were agitating against him and 
reminded the French of the record of his re- 
gime as compared with that of the Fourth Re- 
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there has been a national consultation of one 
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The watershed of the Fifth Republic 
may well appear in retrospect to have been the 
constitutional reform of 1962 and the Presi- 
dential election of December, 1965. The Con- 
stitution of the Fifth Republic was approved by 
80% of the voters — a majority in which many 
commentators saw a massive vote for de Gaulle 
himself. Only the Communists dared oppose it, 
and they lost heavily. Subsequently, two other 
referenda, addressed to the questions of Al- 
gerian self-determination (1961) and Algerian 
independence (1962) were both approved 
overwhelmingly. With Algerian independence 


'In preparing the various electoral tables and election 
gures, some degree of simplification was unavoidable* 
fe J i Ji pon tfie f°M° w ing: (1 ) Les Elections Legislatives , 195° 
an 1962, Republique Fran^aise, Minisrere de l'lnterie^ 
(2) Annie Politique, 1958, 1962 and 1965; (3) VBleeth * 
222 Presidentielle du decembre 1965, Conseil Constitutional 

.e*e* Documents, 19 66; (4) Sondages~of the Institut fra*' 
j . ^ Opinion Publique. and the results of its polls p’^ 
ished in Prance-Soir between January and March of 1 967; O) 
the remarkably good electoral statistics and electoral map* 
given in the daily Le Monde; (6) M. Duvergen Constitutions 
et Documents Politiques (Presses Universitaircs de France- 
Paris, 1 967). 
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the reasons for de Gaulle's return to power and 
for the overwhelming confidence that the 
French continued to give him had ceased to 
exist The system seemed likely ro return to 
"normalcy"— which to the leaders of many of 
the political parties meant the inevitable ef- 
facement of General de Gaulle and the ascend 
ancy of Parliament In other words, they viewed 
the Gaullist system as a “crisis government” 
caused by the war in Algeria. 

General de GaulJe put an end to rhese specu- 
lations. He proposed to amend the Constitution 
and provide for the direct election of the Pres- 
ident of the Republic by popular vote, and not 
as Had been the case in 1958 when a special 
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Legislature— the National Assembly and the 
Senate— as the Constitution provides For the 
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this constitutional reform were able to join 
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Gaulle's Cabinet. The motion against the Cabi- 
net was carried by 280 votes De Gaulle 
promptly dissolved the National Assembly and 
proceeded with his plans to hold the referen- 
dum ro be followed by a legislative election. 

Opposition to de Gaulle’s proposal came 
from all sides and parties Communists and 
Socialists stood with the Independents and with 
some of the extreme right-wing deputies It 
was a classic case of a negative coalition of 
forces, for it was unlikely that these parties and 
groups could unite either to provide an alter- 
native to de Gaulle or to form a harmonious 
coalition in the legislative elections that were 
scheduled to follow The opposition to de 
Gaulle was massive, fn the legislative election 
of 1958, all the parties that now opposed de 
Gaulle had received more than 75% of the na- 
tional vote. TTiey now seemed determined' and 
ready to carry their fight to the people 

De Gaulle had no alternative but to throw 
his immense popularity onto the scales He 
appeared four times on national television to 
urge a "Yes” vote He attacked the political 
factions that were agitating against him and 
reminded the French of the record of his re- 
gime as compared with that of the Fourth Re- 
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public. He asked for unity and left no doubt 
that if the majority of “Yes" was "small and 
uncertain” he would withdraw for good from 
politics. “For me,” he declared, "each ‘Yes’ vote 
given to me by each of you . . . will be the 
direct proof of his or her confidence and en- 
couragement. Believe me, I am in need of this 
for what I may still do, just as I needed it in the 
past, for what I have already done. It is there- 
fore your answer which, on October 28, will 
tell me if I can and if I should pursue my task 
in the service of France.” Thus the referendum 
on a constitutional question became a plebi- 
scite. The political parties found out that they 
had to fight against de Gaulle, not against his 
proposed reform. They were forced into a po- 
sition of asking the French people by voting 
“No” to vote de Gaulle out of office. When the 
Cuban crisis darkened the shadows across a 
world in conflict, de Gaulle's chances of vic- 
tory became good, despite the opposition of the 
political parties. 

The Text of the Referendum of October 28, 1962 

Do you approve of the bill submitted to the 
French people by the President of the Republic 
concerning the election of the President of the 
Republic by universal suffrage? 

Principal Parts of the Text of the Submitted Bill 

Article 6: The President of the Republic shall be 
elected for seven years by direct universal suf- 
frage. Article 7 : The President of the Republic 


shall be elected by an absolute majority of the 
votes cast. If this is not obtained on the first bal- 
lot, there shall be a second ballot on the second 
Sunday following. Only the two candidates who 
have received the greatest number of votes on the 
first ballot shall present themselves, taking into 
account the possible withdrawal of more favored 
candidates. 

THE RESULTS. Out of 27,500,000 registered 
voters, 12,808,600 voted "Yes," 8 million 
"No,” and over 6 million abstained. The 
“Yes” vote represented 61.75% of the votes, 
but only about 46.5% of the registered voters. 
In 1958, de Gaulle's Constitution had been 
endorsed by almost 80% of the voters an 
66.5% of the registered voters. The number o 
“No" voters to the Constitution and to de 
Gaulle had increased from 20.7% of the voters 
in 1958 to a little over 38% in 1962. But when 
we consider the fact that all the political parties 
with the exception of the Gaullists were against 
the constitutional amendment, this was an 
overwhelming personal victory for de Gaul e. 
Once more -despite the relative drop of the 
"Yes” -he was able to break through the polit- 
ical parties and reach directly to the voter. 
Only in 12 out of the 90 Departments was hts re- 
form rejected. He bit deeply into the elec 
toral bastions of the Communists and the Le 1 , 
which together accounted for over 45% of t e 
electorate. It put all the political parties into a 
serious predicament that they were unable to 
overcome in the legislative elections t at 
followed. 
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Sept. 28, 1958 
Jan. 8, 1961 
April 8, 1962 
Oct. 28, 1 962 


Registered 

voters 

26,603,464 
27,184,408 
26,991 ,743 
27,579,424 


Abstentions 



Number 

Percentage 


4,006,614 

1 5.06% 


6393,162 

23.51 


6,589,837 

24.41 


6373301 

22.75 



Voters 


22,596,850 
20,791 ,246 
20,401 ,906 
21306,123 


■ Void 

303,549 
594,699 
1 ,098338 
565,474 
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The Legislative Election of 1962 

Fresh from the victory on the referen- 
dum, the President of the Republic proceeded to 
do what no other President had done since the 
very beginning of the Third Republic In a 
televised address he appealed directly to the 
people and asked them to vote for his candi- 
dates— the Gaullist Party. Victory in the ref- 
erendum, he asserted, had clearly shown that 
the old parties no longer represented the nation. 
If the Parliament “which holds the legislative 
power and controls the government” is to be 
dominated again by the "fractions” of yesterday, 
de Gaulle charged, then it would be unable to 
govern; the country would once more be con- 
fronted with political chaos and paralysis 

“Men and women of France,” said de Gaulle, 
"you sealed the condemnation of the disastrous 
regime of the political parties on October 28, 
1962, and expressed your will ro see the new Re- 
public continue its task of progress, development, 
and reconstruction. But on November 18 and 23 
you will choose the deputies Ah! 1 hope you will 
do it in such a manner that this second vote will 
not go against the first In spite of local habits and 
particular considerations, 1 hope you will now 
confirm by the choice of men the choice of our 
destiny you made by voting ‘yes' “ 

The electoral contest became once more trans- 
formed into a plebiscite, and de Gaulle’s im- 
mense popularity was again thrown into the 
balance. 


The opposition remained divided Commu- 
nists, Socialists, MR.P, Radicals, and Inde- 
pendents, despite the equivocation of some of 
them, seemed united in an effort to block the 
U.N.R. and to return a "republican majority.” 
Bur, as we have seen, there was no unity among 
these parties. “Anti-Gaulfism," therefore, did 
not embody any specific program that could be 
translated into action This was made abun- 
dantly clear in the early efforts to make alli- 
ances and to agree on a common candidate to 
run against the Gaulhsts. Agreement with the 
Communists on the first ballot was avoided 
almost everywhere But agreements even 
among the four genuinely republican parties 
— Socialists, MR.P., Radicals, and Independ- 
ents— proved to be equally difficult: they ran 
against each other as well as against the Com- 
munists and the Gaullists The contrast with the 
apparent unity of the Gaullists was obvious An 
Association for the Support of the Fifth Repub- 
lic was formed on October 17, 1962, under the 
direction of the Secretary of State for Cultural 
Affairs, Andre Malraux. It managed to split the 
ranks of the Independents and, to some extent, 
of the M R.P. The program of the Gaullists was 
unambiguous- support of General de Gaulle, 
the maintenance of the institutions of the Fifth 
Republic, and the continuation of de Gaulle's 
policies. 

Before we discuss the results of this contest, 
let us very briefly discuss the electoral system 
used It was the system that had been used 
throughout most of the period of the Third 
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Republic. The country was divided into a num- 
ber of constituencies— 482 for France proper 
and the overseas Departments and territories. 
Each district, despite some notable discrepan- 
cies, represented about 90,000 inhabitants. The 
candidate who won an absolute majority of the 
votes won the seat. If no absolute majority for 
any candidate was forthcoming, then a second 
ballot was to take place a week later in which a 
plurality was all that was needed to win. How- 
ever, between the first and the second ballot, 
candidates were free to withdraw in favor of a 
better-placed one — thus allowing for shrewd 
bargains and alliances among political leaders, 
parties, and candidates. It is the second ballot 
that counts. For under a multiparty system such 
as the French one, few candidates ever manage 
to get an absolute majority of the voters and 


get themselves elected on the first ballot. The 
decision in almost 85% of the constituencies 
is made on the second ballot. 

THE RESULTS. The first ballot of November 
18 demonstrated once more de Gaulle’s over- 
whelming impact on the French political scene: 
the election was in essence a second referen- 
dum. The U.N.R. won an unprecedented 31-9% 
of the vote, almost doubling its vote throughout 
the country, and all the other parties, with the 
notable exception of the Communists, lost. The 
extreme right-wing groups were virtually 
eliminated. 

Yet, though "old parties," singled out for de 
Gaulle’s scorn, received a serious setback 
even on the first ballot, the Communists and 
the P.S.U., together with the Socialists and the 
Radicals, accounted for 44.44% of the vote. The 
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Legislative Elections in the Fifth Republic 
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November, 1958 

1 


November, 1962 



Registered 27,736,491 

Voting 20,994,797 

Abstentions 6241,694 (22.9%) 

Null and Void 652,889 ( 2.3%) 

Registered 27,535,019 

, . Voting 18,931,733 

Abstentions ' 8 , 603,286 (313#) 

Null and Void 601,747 1' 2.\'/o) 


1st ballot % 

of voters 

2nd ballot 

% of voters 

1st ballot % 

of voters 

2nd ballot 

% of voters 

Communists 

3,888,204 

19.0 

3,883,418 

20.5 

3,992,431 

21.7 

3,833,418 

20.5 __ 

Extreme Left 








1-L3 

(Includes P.S.U.) 

347298 

2.01 

146,046 

0.8 

449,743 

2.4 

1 83,844 

Socialists 








15.2 

(S.F.I.O.) 

Radicals 

3,176,557 

15.5 

2,574,606 

13.8 

2,319,662 

12.6 

2,304,330 

and Allied 

Centrist Formations 

2,347,989 

11.2 

1,511,111 

8.1 

1 ,466,625 

8.0 

686,876 

6.5 \ 
_/ 

M.R.P. 

2378,788 

11.4 

1,941,021 

9.1 

1,635,452 

8.9 

806,908 

5.3 /_ 

Independents 









mm 

^nd Moderates 


19.9 

3,439,948 

18.5 





Gaullists 





5,847,403 

798,092' 

6,645,495 

31.9 

4.4' 

36.3 

6,1 65,929 
241,853' 

6,407,782 

40.5 

J&/ 

Extreme Right 

1 669,518 

3.1 

1 1 72.361 

1.0 

1 59,682 

0.9 



‘Independent Republicans 
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I-eft-wing forces held their own, but the Inde- 
pendents and the M R.P., together with the ex- 
treme rightists, lost 3,500,000 votes. As in 
previous elections, a new "shift” of votes oc- 
curred. Part of them went to the U.N R., and a 
smaller part into abstention The vote for the 
anti GaulUst parties exceeded appreciably the 
“No” cast in the referendum of October 
The Communist Party showed remarkable 
strength in the Paris region— perhaps the most 
modernized and richest area of France— cap- 
turing 51% of the vote, as opposed to 26% in 
1958 In the suburbs of Paris, the Communists 
received over 38% of the vote, as opposed to 
32% in 1958— in some cases managing to sur- 
pass in absolute and relative terms the strength 
they had shown in the period of the Fourth Re- 
public. Thus, after France had experienced a 


decade of economic modernization and unprece- 
dented prosperity, the Communists not only 
held their own in the agricultural areas and in 
many of the provincial towns, but improved 
considerably their position in the industrialized 
areas and the Parts region 

As was expected, the U N R transformed the 
electoral sweep into a sizable gain of seats. 
It won a total of 229 This figure, when added 
to about 45 or so Independent Republicans and 
MRP. candidates who were pledged to support 
General de Gaulle, gave to the Gaulhsts a sta- 
ble majority. Never before in the political his- 
tory of France had one party controlled so many 
seats The Communists, second in the popular 
vote, benefited this time from some of the 
anti-UNR sentiment, the "popular front" ar- 
rangements, and the inability of the other polit- 


Morel 

Registered 1 

Abstentions 

Null and Void 

Ut ballot of toten 

>, 7967 

8,291,838 

2.887,151 

5,4046«7 <19 I'D 

494,834 |2 167f> 

2nd ballot % of men 

5929,808 2246 

3.998,790 21 37 

506,592 2 26 

173.466 093 

Federation of 

Democratic 

Socialist 

left 4.207,166 18 79 

4,505,329 24 08 

Democratic Center 2.864V 72 12 79 

1 j 28. 7 77 71 

Centrists, moderates 
and Independents 1,136,191 508 

702332 3 73 

Fitch Kepubl'C 
(Gaul lists 
and Independent 

Republicans) 8,453.512 37 75 

7,972,908 4 2 60 

159,429 87 

1 28.437 015 
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Parliamentary Groups ® - The Trend Toward Simplifications (1958-1968) 


Fifth Republic 

First Legislature 
(1958-1962) 

Jan. 59 

Oct. 62 

10 

10 

1 

1 

43 (4) 

40 (3) 

41 (6) 

. 

\ 

31 (4)\ 

49 (15) 

51 (6) 

>) 107 (11) 

121 ^ 

201 (9) 

168 (9) 



92 

(Splinter 
Algerian 
l Formation) 

33 

589 

480 


Fifth Republic 
Second Legislature 
(1962-1967) 


■^Democratic Rally 
>35 (4) / 


Democratic Center i 
>51 (4) 


Fifth Republic 
Third Legislature 
<1967- > 


71 (2) of whom one 
Progressis t 

4 (affiliated with Socialists! 


'> Federation of Democratic 
/ and Socialist Left 
1 1 6 ( 1 ) 

\ ^Progress and Democracy 
)38 (3) (Democratic Center) 


Fourth Republic 
Last Legislature- 
Last Session (1958) 


Communists 143 

"Progressists" 5 (1 ) 

P.S.U. (Socialist splinter) 

Socialist (S.F.l.O.) 96 (1 ) 

R.D.A./U.D.S.R. 0 18 (3)' 

(Dem. Afr. Rally Union 
of Dem. & Soc. Resist.) 

Radical Socialists 42 (1) 

Dissident Radicals 14 

R.G.R. 

(Rally of Repub. Left) 12 (4) 

M.R.P. 81 (4) 

(Pop. Rep. Movement) 

Independents 86 (1 7 


Gaullists^ 

French Union and 
Fraternity (Poujade) 
Nonaffiliated 
Independent fromGD 
overseas territories 
African Socialist^] 
Movement 


After July 1962, Algeria became independent and all deputies elected there lost their seats. 

Note: All figures in parentheses indicate number of affiliated members with parliamentary group in question. after, a 

1 Until the new Constitution and the new bylaws of the National Assembly, any 14 deputies could form a parliamentary group. e 

minimum of 30 were required. . became 

2 After 1959, deputies elected from African possessions of France no longer sat in the Assembly. After July 4, 1962, 
independent, and the deputies elected there were withdrawn. The total number of deputies was 482, and was increased tn 19 to 

from metropolitan France, and 17 from the overseas Departments and territories. . R.GK-. 

3 & 4 After the election of 1 962, most of the R.G.R. and M.R.P., with some Independents, formed the Democratic Center, while some 

some U.D.S.R., some Independents, and most of the Radicals formed the Democratic Rally. , ,.,. n 1953 

t inis m * 5 a 8 en eral term we give for the various Gaullist labels — Rally of the French People in 1 951 .Social Republicans etw 
f .. ’ nion for the New Republic in 1 959, Union for the New Republic and Union of Democratic Labor (U.N.R.-U.D. .) m 

6 C,10 c Comrait,ee for the Fifth Republic-Democratic Union, after 1 967. r , , ... I0 

n-,. e \ 3r< V c Stoup of Independents who, under the leadership of Giscard d'Hstaign, separated from the National Center of In epen 
y coo Peratc with the Gaullists while maintaining an autonomous group. . v.\\y. 

Mernk/. t ‘ 5 ratlon ( Federation of Democratic and Socialist Left) groups. Socialists, and a number of Radicals from the D emc ><: ra 1 ' . , - , r 5 ( 
the 3 num our of political clubs participate as a separate body called "Convention des Institutions Republicaines. us 

c p ' 2 P a rries, and the Clubs, while maintaining their respective autonomy, have formed a single and parliamentary group, 
rcss an emocracy combines the old M.R.P., together svith some Independent, some centrist, and some moderate groups. 


32 (3)0 f 41 (3) 

(Independent Republicans (Independent Republican 
allied with Gaullists) allied with Gaullists) 


216 (17) 


179 (22) 
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ical parlies to unite against them as they had 
done in 1 958. The Communist Party returned 
31 candidates, bringing its total to 41. The So- 
cialists, thanks to Communist support, became 
the largest party of the opposition they won 66 
seats The Radicals showed remarkable staying 
power, supported both by the Communists and 
the Socialists in certain districts against a 
U.N R. candidate, they were also supported in 
other districts by the UN.R , the Independents, 
and often the M R.P against a Communist. Thus, 
with only 8.3% of the popular vote and 7% of 
the vote cast on the second ballot, they man- 
aged to return 42 deputies to the National As- 
sembly The M.R.P , Independents, and Extreme 
Rightists lost more than 1 10 seats 

Many observers saw in th? election a radical 
transformation of the French political scene, 
while others saw in lc only a proof of de 
Gaulle's undiminished popularity. It was nor so 
much the U.NR. that won, but the Gaullist 
Party. It was de Gaulle himself who had urged 


the voters to vote for the men who had sup- 
ported him The U.NR. victory underscored 
the personal element of the Gaullist regime, 
this time even at the electoral party level. 

This close relationship can be shown by 
comparing the returns of the referendum and 
those of the election. 

In 21 Departments, a "Yes" vote on October 
28 amounted to over 70% of the votes. In 
these Departments, which were represented by 
100 seats in the National Assembly, not a sin- 
gle Communist was elected. Only one Socialist 
and one Left-wing Socialist (PSU) squeezed 
by. The U N R won 70 seats and endorsed nine 
victorious Independents, for a total of 79 
Gaulhsts. The Departments that returned a 
massive "Yes" vote and a massive U.NR. ma- 
jority generally correspond to the traditional 
strongholds of French conservatism The De- 
partments that voted "No” and spurned the 
U.NR in favor of Socialists, Communists, 
and Radicals are the ones traditionally asso- 


table 5-4 j 

Communist Support and the Beginning of a Popular Front \ 

Inf mnce of the Communist Vote I Hew - Popular Front" Alliance! W'orled in One Department] 

Pint Ballot Sect nJ Ballot I Fint Ballot Second Ballot j 


Dhofel, Gaullist 
Guy Mollei, Leader 
of Socialuti 
Coquel, Communist 
Pouchruon, MRP 


14,233 Dhoiel 21,810 

1 2,944 [ GUYMOLLET 24J75 
1 1 ,362j 
5,960 


FIRST ELECTORAL DISTRICT 

R Carrie, UNR 11,991 

P Grusec-Morel, 

Independent 10,044 

P Ville, Communist 9,0751 

E Pomeil/l. Radical 6,773 1 

Chaulliac, Socialist 5959 J 


R. Cam* 16/S30 


E POINSELLt 18,805 


M Debre, 

Leader of UNR 
Benhouin, Radical 
Mme Boutard, 
Communist 
Le Garec ( Left icing 
Social ul or PSU) 
Courteggiam, Moderate 


Debre 20,712 

BERTHOUIN 23,667 


THIRD ELECTORAL DISTRICT 

C Lune, UNR 12/542 C Lurie 16,836 

M Calas, Communis! 1 3,581 1 

Jules Moch. Socialist 11,3131 JULES MOCH 24,281 

Thiery, Independent 3/>26 

FOURTH ELECTORAL DISTRICT 

A. Valbngue. UNR 13.004 Valbrigue 20291 

Ba/migere. Communist 122981 BALMIGERE 21,747 

Crouzet, Socialist 6,707 J 

de Seriege, Independent 2/139 

^Communists, Socialist*, and Radical* supported each other in 
the Herault Deparnnenr and won one sear each. 
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dated with the Left. Whatever the new meaning 
of party labels, the voting pattern of the French 
seems to be deeply rooted in past habits and 
attitudes. 

But of course there was another side to the 
Gaullist victory. For the first time since 1947, 
the Communists moved out of their political 
isolation and cooperated with the Socialists and 
the Radicals. In many Departments the Radi- 
cals, Communists, and Socialists (including the 
Left-wing Socialists) formed open or tacit 
popular front” alliances to support each other 
on the second ballot. In 30 Departments, these 
alliances accounted for the victory of at least 
one popular front candidate. V^hen the can- 
didate was a Radical or, particularly, a Socialist, 
the popular front” alliance worked better. 
When the candidate was a Communist, the 
“anti-Communist” reflexes of the public tended 
to decrease the size of his vote. Would the les- 
son of cooperation be learned? Were the Gaui- 
lists and the Left to confront each other in the 
future over the dying body of the Center? Was 
the political scene to become polarized? The 
Gaullist victory that produced a majority in the 
legislature raised some crucial questions about 
future political alignments. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

The constitutional reform of 1962 prc 
viding for the election of the President of th 
Republic by direct universal suffrage was itr 
P emented by ordinances that simplified th 
electoral process. Now a candidate could b 
designated simply by securing the signed er 
dorsement of 100 “notables"- members c 
1 an, ament or of the Social and the Economi 
ouncil, or general departmental councillor 
? m , ayors (10 °f whom would have to b 
■ectet representatives of overseas Depan 
ents and territories) -and by making 

receive V 2 ’° r ° 0 ’ to be forfeited if he failed t 
^ e 5, e of the votes. All candidates wh 
managed to receive 5% or more of the vote 


were now reimbursed for all their overall ex- 
penses (other than mailing expenses and those 
incurred in the printing of circulars and post- 
ers— these are normally paid for by the state) 
by receiving a lump sum of $20,000. All candi- 
dates were also given equal free time on radio 
and TV: two hours on each. The candidate 
with an absolute majority of the votes would be 
proclaimed President of the Republic, but if 
there was no absolute majority, a second ballot 
would be taken within two weeks, in which the 
number of contestants would have to be nar- 
rowed to two. (The wording of this provision 
did not necessarily limit the second ballot to 
the two first - placed candidates; it was conceiv- 
able that the top candidate might withdraw. But 
whatever the first-ballot standing of the candi- 
dates, the number permitted to run in the 
second ballot was cut to only two.) 

The Parties and the Candidates 

De Gaulle’s reluctance to announce his 
candidacy thwarted all activity on the par 1 
the Gaullist Party- the U.N.R. Yet the mere 
fact that de Gaulle might be a candidate para- 
lyzed the opposition, since it was a foregone 
conclusion that the President, whose popularity 
had been consistently high, could not be de- 
feated. A Presidential election, many thought, 
would be a repeat performance of the Constitu- 
tion referendum or the election of 1962. 

The first concerted effort on the part of the 
anti-Gaullists was made by the Socialist 
Mayor of Marseille, Gaston Deferre. He sug- 
gested the formation of a large federation con- 
sisting of all parties and groups, with the ex- 
ception of the Communists to the Left and th e 
Gaullists to the Right, with himself as their 
candidate. The idea of this “grand federa- 
tion,” as it came to be known, was based upon 
a shrewd tactical calculation. It would force 
the Communists to go along and vote for its 
candidate on either the first ballot or (more 
likely) the second. With the Communist Party 
accounting for a very minimum of 20% of the 
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votes, and with all the non-Gaullists providing 
a minimum of another 40%, there was a pros- 
pect of preventing de Gaulle from getting an 
absolute majority on the first ballot, and de- 
feating him on the second. All that was needed 
was the cooperation of all the center parties 
and the Socialists behind a single candidate on 
the first ballot, and the support of the Commu- 
nists on the second. 

After a year’s efforts, Deferre withdrew. The 
Communists opposed the "grand federation” 
since it was designed to isolate them at the very 
time when they were hoping to set up an alli- 
ance with the Socialists and rhe left. Bur the 
Socialists were also restive since the coalition 
suggested by Deferre would throw them into an 
intimate alliance with the Center forces. The 
Radicals were, as usual, divided. 

As we have seen, a smaller federation ( La 
Federation dt la Gauche Democrate et Social- 
isle — The Federation of the Democratic and 
Socialist Left, F.G.DS.), limited mostly to the 
Socialists and the Radicals, developed instead. 
It was acceptable to the Communists, and they 
were willing to support its candidate. But there 
was no candidate! It was only in September, 
just three months before the election, that 
Francois Mitterrand, a left-wing Radical, a 
former leader of a minuscule party, and the 
spokesman of the Convention of Republican In- 
stitutions (see Chapter IV) announced person- 
ally his decision to run. He received the sup- 
port of the Federation and of the Communists. 
Mitterrand soon began to represent the "clas- 
sic” Left, and the support of the Communists 
gave to his candidature both the character and 
the substance of a "popular front” alliance. 

A number of other candidates appeared on 
r’ne scene— not ait at ine 'iter itmiote \xn% be- 
fore the fall of 1965, Tixier-Vignan court -an 
old-time right-winger, the defense lawyer for 
Marshal Petain, and a fervent opponent of Al- 
gerian independence— had announced his de- 
cision to run, and had been stumping the coun- 
try. He attacked de Gaulle for his personal 
government, and asked for amnesty for all those 


serving sentences for their uprisings against de 
Gaulle and for the acts of violence committed 
in France by the right-wing activists during the 
war in Algeria. He appealed to the hard 
right-wing groups, and particularly to French 
refugees from Algeria, who had not forgiven 
de Gaulle for granting Algeria its independ- 
ence and forcing them out of their homes. 

In addition to Tixier-Vignan court, a rela- 
tively unknown senator, Pierre Marcilhacy, who 
opposed the personal, Presidential government 
of de Gaulle and who favored a return to Cab- 
inet government, announced his candidature in 
April, 1965. 

The candidature of Mitterrand left the Cen- 
ter group, and particularly the M.R.P., without 
their own candidate. They had made a number 
of efforts to establish a new political forma- 
tion— the Democratic Center. In October, 
1964, one of the major promoters of this 
movement, Jean Lecanuer, announced his can- 
didature. A young and dynamic speaker, a 
strong advocate of a United Europe and 
N.A.T.O , he hoped to attract the support not 
only of the Center and the Conservative groups, 
but also of Federation voters from among the 
Radicals and even the Socialists If de Gaulle 
failed to get an absolute majority on the first 
ballot, and if Mitterrand's showing was weak, he 
expected to force a contest between himself 
and the President, in which he hoped to receive 
the support of the Left and the Center against 
de Gaulle, thus in effect reconstructing the 
"Great Federation" idea on the second ballot. 
The Communists, he thought, would have to 
vote for him in order to defeat de Gaulle. 

In the last moment a fifth candidate was nom- 
inated. Marcel Barbu, former member of the 

QimsfMj&nA Asst® febf of L94.S— 'timiaJiy vt. 
unknown. Calling himself "the candidate of 
transition,” he promised to stay in office for 
only two years, and his major policy commit- 
ment was the establishment of a Ministry of the 
Rights of Men. 

The campaign opened on November 19, 

16 days before the first ballot. It was the first time 
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that television brought into the French homes 
the candidates and “nationalized,” so to speak, 
the Presidential election. The aging President 
contrasted sharply with the forceful Mitterrand 
and with the dynamic Lecanuet, whom many 
began to compare with John F. Kennedy. Presi- 
dent de Gaulle in his opening address attacked 
again the old parties, indicated that the opposi- 
tion was a heterogeneous one from which no 
genuine leadership could emerge, and stated 
haughtily that his defeat would lead to chaos. 
He identified himself with history and his Fifth 
Republic with the destiny of France. Thereafter 
he fell into complete silence and refused to 
stoop so low as to campaign. He refused to use 
his allotted radio and TV time. He seemed to 
consider the forthcoming election- as a plebi- 
scite. Only when the opinion polls began to 
indicate a decline in his strength did he make a 
second appearance — and that on the eve of the 
election. He intimated at that time that he 
might withdraw if the vote was not strongly in 
his favor. 

The themes of the campaign were relatively 
simple. De Gaulle spoke of the record: the re- 
surgence of France as a great and independent 
power, the economic and social reforms that 
had been undertaken, and, above all, the stabil- 


ity of the government and the leadership of the 
executive, thanks to the Constitution of the 
Fifth Republic. Neither of his two main pro- 
tagonists criticized directly the Fifth Republic, 
though both argued that de Gaulle had not 
respected his own Constitution. They deplore 
personal government, the diminution of the 
role of Parliament, the use of referendums, and 
the lack of a genuine dialogue between the 
government and Parliament. They promised to 
reform the Constitution accordingly. They also 
criticized sharply his social and economic poli- 
cies, arguing in favor of stepping up reforms m 
education, housing construction, and welfare 
measures. Lecanuet took a staunchly pro- 
European position, favoring a supranationa 
European arrangement, and close links with the 
United States under N.A.T.O. Both were critica 
of the French atomic force. Of all parties that 
were active throughout the campaign, the Com- 
munists provided, as always in the past, the best 
organization and financial support. They or- 
ganized a number of meetings in favor 0 
Mitterrand, both in the provinces and in ^ arl ^' 
Lecanuet counted on his television appeal, an 
began to make serious inroads into the centrist 
and conservative electorate. De Gaulle s silence 
forced the Gaullists to remain inactive. 


table 5-5 

The Presidential Election of December 5 and 19, 1965 


1 . 

Totals 

Registered voters 

Voting 

Abstentions 

Blank and void 

Valid ballots cast 

2 8,913,422 

24, 502,957 
4,410,465 
248,403 
24,254,554 

General de Gaulle ■ 

F. Mitterrand 

J. Lecanuet 

J- L Tixier-Vignancour 
D. Marcilhacy 

M. Barbu 

10,828,523 

7,694,003 

3,777,119 

1 ,260,208 
415,018 
279,683 


First Ballot 

Percentage of 
voters 

Percentage of 
registered voters 

T ola Is 

— 


28,902,704 

— 

- 

24,371 ,647 

— 

15.2 

4,531,057 

— 

0.8 

668,213 

— 

84.0 

23,703,434 

44.6 

37.4 

1 3,083,699 

34.7 

26.6 

10,619,735 

15.5 

13.0 

— 

5.1 

4.3 

_ 

1.7 

1.4 

_ 

1.1 

0.9 

_ 


Second Ballot ■ 

Percentage of Percentage oj , 
voters registered voters^ 


15-6 

2.3 

82.1 


55.1 45.2 

44.8 36.7 
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The lint Ballot 

The results (ice Table 5—5) surprised 
moit of the commentator* — though not the 
opinion anal) it*. who had detected «n the two 
w-ccks preceding the election* a movement 
away from dc Gaulle and in favor of hi* two 
major opponent*. Dc Gaulle failed to receive 
an absolute mi|onty What surpriied even more 
was the high level of electoral participa- 
tion. Abstention* were the lowest ever re- 
corded in the history of Trance - on ly lift. 
Many drew from this the inference that Pres- 
idential election by direct universal suffrage 
appealed to the Trench, and concluded that 
Presidential government w-as becoming widely 
accepted The election returns (we shall limit 
our survey only to the three mam candidates) 
indicated several things, which we shall now 
discuss briefly 

Dc Gaulle received an absolute ma/onty in 
only 13 of the 90 Departments, and came in 
first with a plurality in 70. Mitterrand managed 
to win an absolute majority in only two De- 
partments, and a plurality in 18. Lccanuet was 
third in all Departments, except m five where he 
came second. 

The geographic distribution of votes among 
the three candidates indicated a return to the 
traditional voting patterns. General de Gaulle 
received overwhelming support in the Western 
and Eastern parts of the country, and in parts of 
the Center where his strength corresponded 
with the "yes" in all chc preceding referenda. 
The strength of Mitterrand came from the tra- 
ditional regions and strongholds of the Left and 
of the Communists in parts of ihe center, in the 
South, and in the Paris region The only excep- 
tion was his relative weak showing in the in- 
dustrialized Departments of Northern France. 
As for Lccanuet, despite his good showing 
(15.5% of the voters) he was hopelessly out- 
matched His strength came from the more 


backward and rural departments that had tradi- 
tionally voted conservative. 

Lccanuet's vote invited speculation on the 
significance of the foreign-policy questions. It is 
doubtful that the votes cast for him indicate or 
reflect the extent of pro-European and pro- 
Atlantic sentiment. His electoral clientele came 
from groups that were primarily concerned 
with domestic and economic problems rather 
than foreign-policy considerations. This 11 even 
more obvious since at least 60% of his votes 
went to General de Gaulle on the second ballot. 

Despite the indication of the stability of 
voting attitudes, the efection illustrated once 
more the personal appeal de Gaulle ha* had 
among the voters. His personal vote, even if far 
below that of the four preceding referenda, was 
much higher than the one the Gaultisc Party 
received on the first ballot of the 1962 legisla- 
tive elections - 4*1 6% as compared to approxi- 
mately 37 5%, or about 2 million more votes 
Conversely, Mitterrand received considerably 
below the total number of votes that were cast 
for the Communist Party, the Socialist Party, 
and the Radical Socialist Party m the legislative 
elections of the same year 34 7% as compared 
to about 44% Since Lecanuets vote was some- 
what higher than that of the centrist parties in 
the election, the inescapable conclusion is that 
de Gaulle continued to appeal to left-wing 
voters and managed to detach them from their 
parties when his own person or his own policy 
were at stake in an election. 

The Second Ballot 

De Gaulle had no alternative but to run 
on the second ballot against Mitterrand. Lecan- 
uet had to withdraw. In a statement he made, he 
asked his followers not to vote for de Gaulle, 
thus indirectly counseling either abstention or 
a vote for Mitterrand The same was the atti- 
tude of Marcilhacy. On the other hand, both 
Tixier-Vignancourt and Barbu expressly asked 
their voters to vote for Mitterrand. 




figure 5-2 Presidential election— second ballot, December 19, 1965: the vote for Mitteran 
in percentages. 
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Thus between the two ballots the confronta- 
tion was limited to the two top candidates. De 
Gaulle abandoned his previous stance and used 
the full time allotted to him by law on radio 
and TV. He campaigned with vigor and unex- 
pected gusto, and his own party and the members 
of his government campaigned forcefully in his 
favor also. In the other camp the Communist 
Party, together with the Socialists and the ma- 
jority of the Radicals, intensified their efforts in 
favor of Mitterrand. They were surprised to 
discover that the most powerful office of the 
land could be theirs, and for a time, irrespective 
of conflicting motives, they seemed united. The 
mpst critical question was the attitude of the 
voters of the defeated candidates. If they fol- 
lowed the instructions of their candidates, de 


* As* 

Gaulle would be in a precarious P° s, “°"' ote d 
suming that 40% of Lecanuet s can i ; ne d, 

for Mitterrand, that one-quarter ~.j x j e r- 

that 35% went to de Gaulle, an t a £SS 
Vignancourt’s voters (5%) continue t ^ 
their hostility to de Gaulle by voting ^ t0 
terrand, the margin would be narrowe 
not more than 3% of the electora 


750,000 votes. . ^ „ot 

It turned out, of course, that tn (he 

happen. On the second ballot—- or g 

abstentions and blank ballots iocrej ^ j^jt- 
mere 2% — de Gaulle received 5 • 0 at 

terrand 44.8%. This, in essence, mea je 

least 60% of the Lecanuet voters wen ^ 
Gaulle, about 35% supported Mitterra > ^ caS t 
small number abstained. Most of t e v 




FIGURE 5-3 P rtuJeniial election — second ballot December 19. 1965 the tote for de Gaulle 
in percentage i 


for Barbu and Marcilhacy were also transferred 
to de Gaulle, while the majority of the Ex- 
treme Rjgbt-wing voters who had voted for 
Tixier-Vignancourt went to the Communist- 
supported candidate. 

Despite the support given to Mitterrand by 
the extreme right-wingers and centrists (which 
was offset by the support given to de Gaulle by 
Left-wing voters), the basic historical voting 
patterns that we discussed earlier remained in 
evidence. For instance, as Professor Goguel 
shows in his analysis* (from which I have drawn 
heavily), the vote for Mitterrand was virtually 
identical to the vote of May 5, 1946, on the first 

'F. Goguel, ' {.'election Prestdentielle Franchise du de- 
cembre 1965," Revue Fruitfatse Jt Science Pthtique April, 
1966 


draft of the Constitution of the Fourth Repub- 
lic sponsored by the Communists, the Social- 
ists, and the Radicals, but opposed by the 
M.R-P. and de Gaulle; and remarkably similar 
in its geographic distribution. In its broad con- 
tours, the geographic distribution of Mirfer 
rand's vote also resembles that of the "popular 
front" of 1936 — a combination of Communist, 
Socialist, and Radical strength. The voce for 
Mitterrand represented the traditional ideolog- 
ical families of the Left, grouped into a number 
of easily identifiable geographical areas (see 
Figs. 5-2 and 5-3)- 

The system and the popular election of the 
President had survived the test De Gaulle, at 
the age of 74, continued in office for a second 
seven-year term But the opposition he encoun- 
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tered was not reassuring for his successor. If de C 
Gaulle had failed to win on the first ballot, it is s 
very likely that, with him out of the picture, a c 
great plurality of candidates on the first ballot, t 
and the ensuing horse-trading among them be- 1 

fore the second ballot is narrowed down to | 

nvo, may well produce insurmountable diffi- 
culties. The Presidency may be weakened and 
the President may again become a creature of 
compromises and coalitions. But there was a 
second and perhaps more important problem: 
the candidates disregarded the political parties. 
Tixier-Vignancourt had no party; Mitterrand 
had only a small organization to back him when 
he announced personally his candidacy; Lecan- 
uet did the same with only a qualified endorse- 
ment of his own party; and de Gaulle himself 
expressly ignored the U.N.R. The parties were 
not associated with the process of designating 
candidates; they played only a supporting role. 
They remained outside of the most central po- 
litical event: the nomination of the candidates 
for the Presidency. 

However, the beginnings in the transforma- 
tion of the party system were in evidence. The 
parties were forced to cooperate after all and 
the election, even on the first ballot, narrowed 
the choice to three major candidates — repre- 
senting the Left, the Center, and de Gaulle. On 
the second ballot the Center had to split into 
the only two possible directions available and, 
despite the influx of some unexpected Right- 
wing votes, the Left supported a single candi- 
date. The relative closeness of the vote con- 
veyed the lesson of unity and suggested the 
course of action to follow. To the Right and 
the Center the haunting realization emerged 
that the chances of victory, without de Gaulle, 
would be slim without unity and leadership. It 
is in this sense that the Presidential election 
became the watershed of the Fifth Republic. 
The parties, hesitant and reluctant to abandon 
their organizations and structure, when con- 
fronted with the logic of the Presidential elec- 
tion, became forced to do so. 

The election did not settle the future of the 


Constitution. Though campaigning for the Pre- 
sidency. both Lecanuet and Mitterrand Imtm 
duced many caveats and promise re ^ 
the greater autonomy and initiative o 
liament, and a restriction of the powers, 
personal leadership of the President. 


THE LEGISLATIVE ELECTIONS 
OF MARCH 5 AND 12, 1967 

As soon as the victory of Gene ^ ionS 

Gaulle had been announced, the prC ^\ ly be- 
for the elections of the National Assembly ^ 
gan in earnest. The electoral d l9 62. 

fundamentally the same as in ‘ . ta || 

The only serious modification provided tha ^ 
candidates who failed to receive 0 ^ ^ 

registered votes on the first a or ^ 

automatically eliminated from t e se ,qqq 
electoral districts represented about were 

inhabitants each, but gross discrepan _ 

allowed to remain: in some districts j t 

lation was as high as 1 75,000, w 11 e tinen t 
was not more than 75,000. Eaci irre - 

continued to be entitled to two ' ce PU : cu ltural 
spective of its population, so a ^g 482 
areas remained over-represente . 0 

districts (465 for metropolitan France • ^ 
for the overseas Departments an t j on , 

five more were added in the an Jjjate 
bringing the grand total to 48 - *ac 1 
was required to deposit $200, w 1 Jjal- 

forfeited if he failed to receive 5/e 0 by 

lots cast. Campaigning expenses were , t jnie 
the state, and the parties were given 9 jj 0 t- 
on radio and TV. Three hours in all w ^ 
ted for this purpose, divided even y a t jie 
“majority” party-the Gaulhsts-an ^.^1 
opposition groups represented in we re 

Assembly. All other political foimati that 
to be given seven minutes, on c ° n , ' 3Th e 
they nominate more than 75 can 1 


3 On the second ballot the time allowe .. an d fi ve 

for the majority, 4 5 minutes for the °PP° 
minutes for other political formations. 
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campaign was officially declared open three 
weeks before the polling day. 

The Communist Party prepared for the elec- 
tion with two objectives in mind. The first was 
to demonstrate that it continued to be the most 
popular party in France— a distinction it had 
lost since the 1962 election to the Gaullists. 
The party designated candidates virtually in 
each and every electoral district (478). Their 
second and perhaps more important (from a 
tactical poinr of view) ob/ecfive was to cooper- 
ate closely with the members of the left-wing 
forces that were grouped under the Federation 
of the Democratic and Socialist Left There was 
to be no question of a Communist outright 
support to a non-Communist candidate on the 
second ballot, as had happened in some cases in 
1962. On December 21, 1966, a formal elec- 
toral agreement between the Communists and 
the Federation was reached. Their candidates 
would compete freely against each other on the 
first ballot, but on the second ballot they would 
undertake to withdraw to support the "better 
placed” candidate. It was further agreed that 
immediately after the first ballot, the top lead- 
ers of both formations would meet to make 
reciprocal withdrawals according to this for- 
mula, and to examine special cases that might 
arise calling for exceptions. 

The Federation entered the electoral contest 
in a mood of optimism. It had managed to re- 
main united and make progress since the strong 
showing of Francois Mitterrand in the Presi- 
dential election. Ir had managed to withstand 
many internal conflicts and to resist the attrac- 
tion to move to the Center and seek alliances 
there rather than to the Left. It designated 
Candidates in the great maiority of electoral 
districts (418). These candidates were carefully 
apportioned among the three constituent par- 
ties in the order of their strength. Socialists, 
Radicals, and Convention Almost all Socialist 
and Radical members of the National Assem- 
bly were designated as candidates— many in 
safe seats— while the candidates of the Con- 
vention often found themselves running in dis- 


tricts where the odds against them were heavy. 

Between the Communist Party and the Fed- 
eration stood the small and militant Unified 
Socialist Party, or P.S.U. It came into promi- 
nence again when its titular head, Pierre 
Mendes-France, decided to run as its candidate 
in Grenoble. The P.S.U. managed to designate a 
little over 100 candidates — enough to give it a 
few minutes on radio and TV. After many hes- 
itations and equivocations, it signed the same 
agreement that had been made between the 
Federation and the Communists regarding 
withdrawals and support on the second ballot 

The Democratic Center found itself in a 
precarious situation Shut out to the Left by the 
agreement of the Federation, the Communists, 
and the P.S U , it found the door to the Gaullist 
camp tightly locked by the dislike of the Gaull- 
ist leaders for Lecanuec and by the Independ- 
ent Republicans, who collaborated with the 
Gaullists and appealed to the moderate center 
There was little room to maneuver. The party 
designated candidates in 371 districts and its 
leader, Lecanuet, put all his hopes in a strong 
showing on the first ballot, and in the defection 
of the Federation voters to his candidate, rather 
than to a Communist, on the second ballot 
There was also the threat of maintaining a Dem- 
ocratic Center candidate on the second ballot, 
thus forcing a triangular -€001651 with a Com- 
munist (or a Federation) candidate and a Gaull- 
ist. Such a threat could force the Left and the 
Gaullists to withdraw and vote in favor of the 
Centrists— the first to stave off a Gaullist vic- 
tory and the second to thwart a Communist 

The Gaullists and the Independent Republi- 
cans expected to repeat their 1962 perform- 
ance. An "Action Committee for the Fifth Re- 
public” was formed to assume the direction of 
the campaign It imposed a tight control on the 
nomination of all Gaullist candidates in all of 
the 487 districts Designation meant endorse- 
ment by the leadership of the Party— in many 
cases, by the Prime Minister himself. Twenty- 
five Ministers, many of who had never held or 
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sought a parliamentary mandate before, were 
asked to run. Discipline was respected. One 
serious attempt to form a rival organization 
under the name of “Dissident Gaullists” failed. 

A number of smaller groups — the right-wing 
Republican Alliance and the Rally for Euro- 
pean Liberation — managed to put up only 68 
candidates, the Dissident Gaullists only 35, and 
unaffiliated candidates, dispersed throughout 
the country, accounted for another 195. 

The Platforms 

The platforms of the political parties 
presented little that was original. There seemed 
to be, as we noted earlier, a decline of ideolog- 
ical differences. The parties addressed them- 
selves to many immediate problems and avoided 
others. The Communists, while paying lip 
service to their revolutionary verbiage, seemed 
to be at best a reformist party. Their electoral 
agreement with the Federation emphasized the 
points in common with the Socialists and the 
Radicals: Gaullism should be "eliminated,” po- 
litical liberties protected, a coherent economic 
and social policy set forth, and world peace and 
disarmament arranged. They urged massive 
construction of low-income housing and the 
improvement of public health, national educa- 
tion, and scientific research; and proposed a vig- 
orous policy of economic expansion, a new 
comprehensive economic plan, the nationaliza- 
tion of all armaments industries and commercial 
banks, full employment, higher wages and so- 
cial security benefits, better old-age pensions, 
comprehensive legislation for the aged, and the 
improvement of living conditions on the farm. 
They opposed the United States bombings in 
North Vietnam and favored the application of 
the Geneva Accords; were against the prolif- 
eration of atomic weapons; and expressed their 
“profound opposition” to the French atomic 
force. The agreement seemed to be so compre- 
hensive as to overshadow the differences. The 
Federation remained generally pro-European 


and continued to be oriented towards the At- 
lantic alliance. Not so the Communists. The 
Communists favored a profound reform of the 
Constitution and the re-establishment of par- 
liamentary supremacy. Not so the Federation. It 
seemed willing to accept the letter of the Con- 
stitution, but considered modifications re- 
garding the power of the President and of Par- 
liament. The Communists favored extensive 
and profound nationalizations; the Federation 
remained selective, narrowly reformist, and 
more pragmatic in its approach. But otherwise 
there was substantial agreement on policy and 
goals. 

Opposed to the Communists and the Feder- 
ation, the Gaullists’ single overriding theme 
was the continuation of the work of General de 
Gaulle: stability at home, independence abroad 
and continuation of the economic and social 
reforms. They defended vigorously their 

record — decolonization, full employment, 
prosperity, and stability -and asked the voters 
to provide a majority to make it possible for 
General de Gaulle to continue his task. 

The Democratic Center proposed some kind 
of Europeanization of the atomic force, the en- 
try of England into the Common Market, Euro- 
pean supranational institutions, and continuing 
attachment to N.A.T.O. It accepted by-and-large 
the Constitution, but proposed the establish- 
ment of a Supreme Court similar to that of the 
United States. Beyond this the Center empha- 
sized what the other parties also stressed: better 
economic planning; rapid construction of ow- 
cost housing; rapid increase of educational fa- 
cilities; subsidies for regional planning and aid 
to the farmers. 


The -Electorate 

On March 5, some 28 million regis- 
tered voters were called upon to cast their bal- 
lots. About 15 million were women, and U- 
million men-a fact that favored the Gaullists, 
since a greater proportion of women than men 
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voted for de Gaulle in the Presidential elec- to vote for a man in whom they had confidence, 

tion. This -was also the most aged electorate in and 28% to choose "the political family" that 

France (over half were between 40 and 61, 25% best corresponded to their political ideas. Only 

were over 61 , and about a quarter were between 20% considered the election to be a vote for or 

21 and 40) — again a situation favorable to the against de Gaulle. In the weeks preceding the 
Gaullists since a greater proportion of those election, the popularity of General de Gaulle 

above 50 voted for de Gaulle in the Presiden- remained high, with 62% expressing satisfaction 

tial election. with him as President, and only 30% being 

Five weeks before the election, the distribu- "rather” or— “very’’ dissatisfied, 
tion of Left-Center-Gaullist strength ran ac- 
cording to the accompanying chart (Fig 5-4X The Campaign 
Haw was the importance of the election 

viewed? First, interest seemed to be high. 27% While a number of issues were aired on 

were “very" interested, 47% "a little,” and only radio and TV and in some large meetings, the 

25% expressed total disinterest. Thirty-nine real electoral battle took place at the level of 

percent viewed the election as an opportunity the electoral district Each candidate endeav- 

FlGURE 5-4 The French electorate and their toting preference t (Bated on a study of the 
French Institute of Public Opinion, February 7, 1967, indicating enter preferences at that 
time Though it does not correspond exactly to the tote distribution on elect ton day, it is tery '• 

dose and gnes a good profile of the supporters of each political formation ) 
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ored to establish an intimate and direct contact 
with the voter. In the school halls and small 
chemistry laboratories, the candidate — accom- 
panied by his “substitute,” the person who 
would replace him in the National Assembly 
were he to accept a Cabinet post after being 
elected a deputy— met small groups ranging 
from a handful to three or four hundred. The 
topics most often emphasized were the state of 
the economy and of the welfare measures taken 
by the government, and the Constitution and its 
future. 

The economic situation was discussed in de- 
tail by both the Gaullists and the opposition 
parties. It may be summed up as a battle of sta- 
tistics. The Gaullists claimed progress in every 
sector. The opposition often conceded it, but 
claimed it was inadequate and that relative to 
the other Common Market countries, France 
was falling behind. How many miles of high- 
way? How many clinics? How many schools? 
How many tons of steel and coal? What was the 
exact rate in the increase of production? What 
were the provisions made for summer classes 
and vacations for children? How many housing 
units had been constructed? The Gaullists 
conceded to the Federation and the Commu- 
nists a certain lag in housing construction and 
in the development of education facilities, but 
the reason, they argued, was the rapid growth of 
population and the correspondingly unprec- 
edented demand for these services. Communist 
and Federation spokesmen attacked the Gaull- 
ists for relying on “free enterprise,” castigated 
the government for lack of positive economic 
planning, and urged for measures of control and 
socialization. The leader of the Federation, 
Frangois Mitterrand, in one of the few large 
pre-election gatherings, demanded more 
schools, more highways, greater benefits for the 
sick and the unskilled workers, higher old-age 
pension rates, better-paid vacations, and in- 
creased wages. "When Pompidou [the Prime 
Minister, leader of the Gaullists, and an ex- 
banker] asks me who is going to pay, I answer: 
You, Monsieur Pompidou.’” 


The second topic was the future of the 
Constitution. Debate here often became acri- 
monious and took at least two directions. One 
involved what might be called the “title of 
ownership”: to whom did the Constitution of 
the Fifth Republic belong? While the Commu- 
nists proudly rejected any share of the title 
— they were the only ones that campaigned and 
voted against the Constitution— the Gaullist 
claimed it all for themselves. It was their Con- 
stitution and it had given leadership and sta- 
bility to the country. This was refuted indig- 
nantly by the leaders of the Center and the 
Federation. They too had shared in the prepa- 
ration of the Constitution and had voted for it. 
The Fifth Republic belonged to all; executive 
leadership was desired by all; stability was the 
result of common efforts. But at this point the 
debate took off in a different direction. The 
Federation, the Center, and many others argued 
that the Constitution of the Fifth Republic was 
not respected by de Gaulle and his Prime 
Minister. They demanded that the system re- 
turn to it; that the Prime Minister and the Cab- 
inet become the effective vehicles of executive 
leadership under the overall control of the Na- 
tional Assembly. The personal power of the 
President should be curtailed. Similarly, the 
prerogatives of the National Assembly to ex- 
ercise control, to scrutinize the government, and 
to initiate legislation ought to be broadened. 

The debate on the Constitution became ex- 
acerbated a few days before the election, when 
the French electorate was presented with an 
intriguing hypothesis that provoked, in the best 
French tradition, the most animated debate: 
What would happen if the opposition won? 
Would de Gaulle resign? Would he dissolve 
and call for a new election? Would he play the 
role of a moderator and simply ask the leader 
of the new majority, presumably his erstwhile 
opponent in the Presidential election, Frangois 
Mitterrand — to form a Cabinet? Some of the 
Gaullists argued that the President would have 
to dissolve, and that in case the opposition won 
in a new election he would have to resort to the 
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emergency powers granted him by Article 16, 
and govern by ordinance. Relentlessly the argu- 
ment was pursued — back to Jts starting point. If 
this were the case, then the Fifth Republic and 
de Gaulle were synonymous The Fifth Repub- 
lic belonged to de Gaulle and the Gaullists, 
but not to France! 

General de Gaulle cast fuel upon the fire. He 
had opened the electoral campaign in a speech 
in which he asked for a return of his majority to 
support the task that history, the Constitution, 
and the voters had invested him with, and 
claimed that the "partisan" groups that opposed 
him were “able to unite only in order to de- 
stroy but never to construct ” Again, 48 hours 
before the balloting, he appealed in a nationally 
televised address in favor of the Gaullist patty. 
Asserting that a great deal had been accom- 
plished, he conceded that there was still a great 
deal to do It would be impossible to do it if 
the “parties" had the numerical strength in the 
National Assembly to thwart his task But, 
“there is every reason to hope if the Fifth Re- 
public majority wins," he concluded The Pres- 
ident had personally injected himself again into 
the electoral campaign, asking for the re-election 
of his majority to support him in accomplishing 
hts task. 

Few other issues played an important role in 
the campaign. Foreign policy was certainly not 
one of them, since, with the exception of the 
Democratic Center, the differences between 
Gaullists, the Federation, and the Communists 
were differences of degree. As the voters pre- 
pared to cast their ballot, few underestimated, 
even if they did not openly debate, the signifi- 
cance of the election The new Assembly was to 
last until 1972, for which year a Presidential 
election was also scheduled A Gaullist major- 
ity could give to the Gaullist institutions a 
chance to last until then -for a total of 1 4 years, 
longer than the Fourth Republic— and an op- 
portunity to the Gaullists to become an or- 
ganized political force able to survive their 
President. Defeat would spell internal conflicts 
among them and put a severe strain upon the 


institutions. The election transcended, there- 
fore, the immediate policy issues. 

For the 470 seats for metropolitan France, a 
total of 2,190 candidates entered the competi- 
tion— about the same number as in the previous 
election. But despite numerous labels and the 
number of unaffiliated, the contest involved 
now four parties, or perhaps three and a half- 
the Communists, the Federation, the Gaullists, 
and the Democratic Center. 

The Results of the First Ballot 

More than 22 million out of some 28 
million voted, for a participation of almost 81 % 
of the voters (as opposed to 69% in 1962). The 
small parties, the nonaffiliated candidates, and 
chose who dissented from their national parties 
and opposed their leadership were literally 
wiped out. Even the Democratic Center ap- 
peared to have been squeezed between the 
three large formations and to have suffered ir- 
reparable political loss. 

Otherwise, hardly any major fluctuation of 
voting can be detected. As the table on page 
226 shows, the Communists improved their 
strength by a total of 1 million votes, but in 
view of the higher rate of participation, by only 
1% The combination of the Communist and 
the PSU vote indicates a strength for both 
1962 and 1967 of slightly over 25% of the to- 
tal. The Federation lost about 1.5% as com- 
pared with the votes cast for two of its major 
constituent bodies (Socialists and Radicals) in 
1962. The Gaullists, including the Independent 
Republicans, improved their strength in abso- 
lute figures but remained at approximately 
37.5% of the vote. The decline of all other for- 
mations is noticeable and corresponds to a 
trend that had been established in 1962. The 
Democratic Center (but with only 371 candi- 
dates) lost 4% of ns voce (from about 1 7%, that 
its constituent groups— M.R.P. and Independ- 
ents— won in 1962, to 13%), and the extreme 
right-wing formations remained below I %. 

This stability of balloting accounts for what 
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was widely anticipated. Only 81 candidates 

— mostly the Gaullists, and eight Communists 

— received an absolute majority and were 
elected on the first ballot. In the 31 districts 
of Paris nobody was elected, though the U.N.R. 
was ahead in every district. 

The vote also showed remarkable stability in 
its geographic distribution. Gaullists continued 
to be strong in the East and the West, and in 
some of the Central regions. The Communists 
maintained their strength in Paris, and im- 
proved it in the Paris region, where the Feder- 
ation also made progress. Both maintained their 
traditional strength in the South, the Southeast 
and the Southwest, and in the industrial De- 
partments of the North. If the reader were to 
draw a somewhat arbitrary line between the 
Right (Gaullists) and the Left (Communists, the 
P.S.U., and the Federation), concede the votes 
received by the unaffiliated candidates to the 
Right, and give 40% of the Democratic Center 
to the Left and 60% to the Right, then the di- 
vision between Right and Left would be as fol- 
lows: 

Left: about 49% of the vote, with a total of 
about 10.5 million. 

Right: about 51% of the vote, with a total of 
about 11.5 million. 

The Second Ballot 

Except in Somaliland, where the elec- 
tion had been postponed, 405 deputies re- 
mained to be chosen on the second ballot. 
Some 600 candidates had been automatically 
eliminated by the 10% rule, mostly among the 
Democratic Center, the P.S.U., the extreme 
right, and the unaffiliated. With the collapse of 
the splinter groups, the candidates that could 
technically represent their parties with a fair 
chance of winning came almost exclusively 
from the Communists, the Federation, and the 
Gaullists, and a few from the Democratic Cen- 
ter. The issue therefore narrowed to the follow- 


ing: Would the electoral agreement between 
the Communist Party and the Federation be 
respected; and if so, would it be followed by 
the voters? Would the Democratic Center 
maintain its candidates— not more than about 
170 were eligible — against both the Left and 
the Right, or would it rather throw its support 
behind the Gaullists on the basis of some last- 
minute arrangements calling for reciprocity in 
some selected districts? Whatever the arrange- 
ments, would the voters of the Democratic 
Center follow the instruction of their candi- 
dates on how to vote on the second ballot? 

Each district had its own tradition and mem- 
ory, and in each the personality of the candidates 
was likely to play an important role. Further, 
the way in which the voters would vote on the 
second ballot depended on whether there was 
to be a straight fight between a Communist and 
a Gaullist, or between a Federation candidate 
and a Gaullist. While the Communist voters 
were expected to go all the way for a Federa- 
tion candidate on the second ballot, the reverse 
was not likely. It was also taken almost as ax- 
iomatic that more than 60% of the Democratic 
Center vote would go to a Gaullist rather than a 
Federation candidate, and as much as 80% to a 
Gaullist rather than a Communist. 

The alliance between the Communists and 
the Federation was effectively implemented. 
The Federation withdrew its candidates in favor 
of a Communist whenever the latter had re- 
ceived a higher number of votes, and the Com- 
munists reciprocated scrupulously. In fact, they 
went beyond this. In 15 so-called “special 
cases” they withdrew in favor of the Federation 
candidate even when the Communist candidate 
had come out ahead of the latter. These special 
cases involved contests in which the candidate 
to defeat was a Gaullist Minister, where the 
Federation candidate was an important political 
leader, or where the Federation candidate had a 
wider local electoral appeal than the Commu- 
nist. On the second ballot the Communists, 
the P.S.U., and the Federation presented one 
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single candidate against the Gaul lists, who 
maintained their candidate virtually every* 
where. Only some 80 Democratic Center can- 
didates actually ran, and a mere JO from other 
formations or from among the unaffiliated. In 
metropolitan France on the second ballot there 
were fewer than 880 candidates. In 335 dis- 
tricts, electoral competition was limited to 
a straight fight between two candidates. In 62 
there was a “triangular" conflict, and only in 
one did four candidates compete for election. 
The Gaullists were pitted in a straight fight al- 
most everywhere: in 125 districts against the 
Communists, in 144 against the Federation; in 
1 8 against the Democratic Center; in six against 
the P.S.U., and in eight against the right-wing 
candidates and unaffiliated. Thus the Democratic 
Center candidates ran in 18 districts against 2 
candidate of the Left, hoping and often expect- 
ing to receive Gaullist support, and in 18 
districts against the Gaullists, hoping, without 
necessarily expecting, Leftist support. The 
dominant aspect of the election was the contest 
between the Gaullists and the single candidate 
of the Left— Communist, Federation, and oc- 
casionally P.S.U. 

TUB RESULTS OF THE SECOND BALLOT. On 
the second ballot participation was almost as 
high, there was a drop of only 2%. The parties 
of the Left showed a remarkable discipline and 
were largely followed by their voters — more so 
for the Communists than the Federation Gen- 
erally, the single candidate of the Left received 
a greater number of votes on the second ballot 
than did all the candidates of the Left put to- 
gether on the first. The Gaullists continued to 
show remarkable strength, their total percent- 
age going up from 37% »n the first ballot to 
about 45% on the second. In the eighteen con- 
tests that pitted the Democratic Center against 
the Gaullists, the Left-wing vote went for the 
Center; in the eighteen that pitted the Center 
against the Left, the Gaullist voters supported 
the Center. The electoral strategy of the Demo- 


cratic Center, in other words, worked— and 
helped them gam about 20 seats on the second 
ballot. The election was very close, 55 seats 
being decided by less than a thousand-vote 
margin. The Gaullists barely managed to stave 
off defeat. They and the Independent Republi- 
cans finally finished with 245 seats— a loss of 
37 seats. In contrast, the Left improved its posi- 
tion (see Fig. 5-5) greatly. The Communists 
moved from 41 to 73 seats- a gain of 32, and 
the Federation from 89 to 116— a gam of 27. 
The Center lost nine seats, from 38 to 27, bur 
it managed to recruit some of the "unaffiliated" 
candidates, while the Extreme Right failed to 
gain a single seat. 

What accounted ultimately for the loss of 
Gaullist seats was the transfer of votes from the 
first to the second ballot. The Federation and 
the Communists gamed more than expected, 
and the Gaullists simply did not gain all that 
was expected. In the first ballot the Democratic 
Center and various centrists and moderates re- 
ceived some 3.8 million votes. Half of this went 
back to the centrist candidates that remained 
on the second ballot- in about 100 districts 
The other 1 8 million votes were free on the 
second ballot to go to a Gaullist, a Federa- 
tion, or a Communist candidate, or into absten- 
tion Only about 45% went to the Gaullists, 
another 40% to the candidate of the Left, and 
the rest into abstention. In the Paris districts, 
in the 18 cases that pitted a Communist against 
a Gaullist in a straight fight, 25% of the cen- 
trist vote went to a Communist, another 45% 
to a Gaullist, and the rest into abstention. A 
part of the Center (and at times the extreme 
right) vote simply went to the Left— even to 
vote for a Communist— m order to defeat a 
Gaullist Finally the Centrist vote was heavier 
in favor of the Left when the candidate was a 
Federation man 

In Table 5-6 below, we give a schematic indi- 
cation of the pattern of transfers from the first 
to the second ballot for all the straight fights 
that pitted Communists against Gaullists and 
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j TABLE 5-6 

i Second Ballot: Federation vs. Gaullists (Pattern of Transfers)* 

! • 



Fed 

P.C. 

P.S.U. 

C.D. 

V' 

G.D. 

Federation 

Fifth Republic 

99 

99 

85-90 

40 

0 

10 

(Gaullists, 

Abstentions 

0 

0 

0-5 

40 

99 

70 

and void 

1 

1 

5-10 

20 

1 

30 


Div. 


30 

50 

20 


TABLE 5-7 

Second Ballot: P.C. vs. Gaullists 



P.C. 

P.S.U. 

Fed. 

C.D. 

V e 

G.D. 

• ~ • - - 

. - 

.... 

.. — 

. . .. - . .. 

. 

.... ... . 

Communists 

99 

80-90 

80-85 

20 

0 

1 

Fifth Republic 
(Gaullists) 

0 

5 

5-10 

45 

99 

80 

Abstentions 
and void 

1 

15 

10-20 

35 

1 

19 


'Legend: Fed. = Federation; P.C. = Communist Party; P.S.U. = Socialist Unified Part y; 

C D. = Democratic Center; V r = Fifth Republic (Gaullists); G.D. = Dissident Gaullists; 
Div. = Various. 

(Pattern of transfers shown by reading each column from top to bottom.) 


i 


j 


the candidates of the Federation against the 
Gaullists. They are not more than an approxi- 
mation, and are given for purposes of illustra- 
tion. They indicate only the general pattern of 
transfers. 

Equally unanticipated was the massive trans- 
fer of the Federation and the P.S.U. votes to a 
Communist candidate on the second ballot. 
Sometimes 80%, and even 90% of the Federa- 
tion voters were transferred to a Communist. 
The Communist voters rarely faltered. They 
transferred their votes massively to a Federa- 
tion candidate, often assuring him of his elec- 
tion. Thus the "popular front" alliance 
worked — not only at the higher party echelons 
where the agreements had been made, but even 
more significantly it was effective among the 
voters. 

The second ballot confirmed the tenacity of 
the geographical distribution of the vote. In the 


Paris region, the Left continued to show 
strength, while in the city of Paris the Gaullists 
lost 10 of their 31 seats. (See Figs. 5-6 and 
5-7). The Communists and the Federation 
maintained their position in the Southeast 
and Southwest, and in general South of the 
Loire, while showing renewed strength in parts 
of the Center and Center-East and in the indus- 
trial Departments of the Nord and Pas de Calais. 
The Gaullists made some gains in what was con- 
sidered to be some of the left-wing strongholds 
— especially in some Departments of the South 
and Southwest, but they were unable to make 
up for their losses in Paris and the industrial 
Departments of the North and in the South- 
east. 

The election had produced a remarkable 
voting concentration in three political families. 
But each family was easily recognizable in the 
political map of France, and within each one 
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old panics could still be identified. The elec- 
tion had given the semblance of unity, but how 
and when it would overcome the potential 
sources of disunity remained to be seen. France 
appeared on the way to becoming a three-party 
system. But large political formations like the 
Gaullists or the Federation were only broad 


alliances that included different groups and 
rival leaders 

The new Assembly resembled more that 
of 1958. though the Gaullists maintained a 
tenuous majority; 245 out of 487 seats. But 
with the Gaullist majority the Independent 
Republicans that formed an autonomous parlia- 


flGL'Iir 5-5 Tbt S'ttWIJl AlltmUj hr fart Itap) and aftrr that tom) the tlttlttn of flUrch, 
1967 ‘DaUf/.t mJiCJttt jppnxtmjle n*nhcr of tun ijtntd or lot! ) 
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FIGURE 5-7 Geographic distribution i ( major political formations— first ballot. March 5. 
1967 (in percentages of registered voters ) (Adapted from the study of Professor Franfon 
Goguel, "Let elections legislation du mars, 7967." Revue Franfaisede Science Politique, 
No 3 June. 1967. pp 429-467) 
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PAS DE-CALAIS - ARRAS { 1 St ELECTORAL DISTRICT) 

Registered voters 64,44 1 

I it Ballot 2 uJ Ballot 

Voting; 52,819 51.877 

Theeten (Gaull) 17,833 /GUY MOLLET 29,618 
Guy Mollet (Fed ) 16,447/ Theeten 22,259 

Coquel (PC) 13,816 

Debande (Dem Cen) 4,723 

1SERE (GRENOBLE— 2nd ELECTORAL DISTRICT) 

Registered voters 83,896 

Ut Ballot 2nd Ballot 


MAINE ET LOIRE (1st ELECTORAL DISTRICT) 

Registered voters 49,918 

1st Ballot 2nd Ballot 

Voting 37,046 36,131 

Pisam (Gaull ) 12,216 P1SAN1 14039 

David (Dem Cen) 8,577 David 12,787 

Sicard(PC) 6263 Sicard 8305 

Loison (Fed ) 5,668 

Mmc MiJlor (Dis- G ) 4,322 


CORREZE(3rd ELECTORAL DISTRICT) 
Registered voters 44,299 


Voting 63,432 630)6 

Vaniet (Gaull) 24.108 / M£NDtS FRANCE 3435 

Mendes-France / Vanier 28.879 

(Fed) 21,519/ 

Giard(PC) 13,113 

lan^on (AIL Rip ) 3,161 

Dugoujon 

(Non-aff) 1359 

De Saint-Jean 
(Ind) 172 


The Federation 

Shows Discipline . . . but 

PARIS (10th ELECTORAL DISTRICT) 
Registered voters 57,269 

ill Ballot 2ni Ba,I ° l 

Voting 45,446 

Malleville (Gaull ) 17,694 

Chambaz(PC) 14399 

Leygnac (Fed ) 5,180 

Mabille (Dem. Cen.) 5,147 

Jouttt (P S U 1 3. 026 


43.095 

CHAMBAZ 22,116 
Malleville 20079 


PARIS (30th ELECTORAL DISTRICT) 
Registered voters 43,546 


Ut Ballot 


2nd Ballot 


Voting 34.519 32,606 


Mme Troisier (Gaull ) 12052 


Mmc Vergnaud (PC ) 
Astier (Fed ) 

Pinoteau (Dem Cen ) 
Gozard <P.S U t 
Dides(Right) 


10,872 

3036 

3,120 

1,970 

1,669 


VERGNAUD 16,748 
Troisier 15058 


1st Ballot 2nd Ballot 

Voting 35.716 36,507 

Chirac (Gaull ) 15,289 CHIRAC 18,522 

EmonlPC) 10,567 Emon 17085 

R Mitterrand (Fed ) 8,657 

Kellermann (P S U ) 1 203 


The Gar/Hists Remain Disciplined 
. . against Communists 

CREUSE (1st ELECTORAL DISTRICT) 

Registered voters 52,442 

Ut Ballot 2nd Ballot 

Voting 37.746 38,578 

Tourtaud (PC) 10,734 DE PIERREBOCRG 20118 
de Pierreboufg Tourtaud 18,460 

(Dem Cen I 9,341 
Ferrand (Fed ) 8033 

Binet 

(Gaull ) 8,738 

LOIRE-ET CHER 
Registered voters 60,167 

lit Ballot 2nd Ballot 

Voting 48,467 46,260 

Sudreau (no party label- SUDREAU 30,202 

former Minister, Piquet 16,058 

former Prefect) 1 7,540 

Goemaete (Gaul) ) 14081 

Piquet (PC) 11,123 

Foulet (Fed > 4023 



VI 

The 

Governmental 

Institutions 


The Constitution of the Fifth Republic* originated 
»n the enabling act of June 3. 1958, in which the 
National Assembly provided, by the requisite 
iflajonty of three-fifths, that "the Constitution 
will be revised by the government formed on 
June 1, 1958"— that is, General de Gaulle's 
government. A small group of Ministers and 
experts, headed by the Minister of Justice and 
later Prime Minister, Michel Debre^ prepared 
the new Constitution in two months. A special 
consultative committee, composed of 39 mem- 
bers (two-thirds elected by Parliament and 
ope-third nominated by General de Gaulle), 
endorsed the proposed new text after suggesting 
only minor modifications Submitted to the 
people in a referendum held on September 28, 
1958, it was ratified by an overwhelming 
majority of 7925 % of the voters. 

Although the new Constitution (Fig. 6-1) 
was written in a short period of time under the 
stress and strains of the Algerian war, it institu- 
tionalized a number of revisionist ideas that had 
been uttered by General de Gaulle and many 
political leaders throughout the period of the 
Third and Fourth Republics Without entering 
into the details of the various schemes and 
ideas of constitutional reform, we ought to sin- 
gle out two major themes that dominated the 
thinking of the framers. FirstTfhe^econsritution 
of the authority of the state unde) the leader- 
ship of a strong executive Second, the estab- 
lishment of what came to be known as a “ra- 
tionalized" Parliament— a Parliament with 
limited political and legislative powers The 
new Constitution was to establish a "parlia- 
mentary system," but one in which Parliament 


’For a more detailed discussion of the Constitution, 
see Roy Macridis and Bernard Brown, The Dt CaulU 
35* Rtpfthc Quell fir Unity (Homewood, lit The Porsey 

press. 1960). Chapter X A portion of that chapter » 
reproduced here in a modified form with the permission 
of the publisher 
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Legislative 


Executive 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

487 members— 470 from metropolitan 
France ami 17 from overseas terri- 
tories and Departments. 

Mandate: five years. Elected directly by 
equal and universal suffrage. 

Limited Legislative Powers: Legislates on 
civil rights, nationality, status and legal 
competence of persons, penal law and 
procedure, taxation, electoral system, 
organization of national defense, ad- 
ministration of local government units, 
education, employment, unions, social 
security, and economic programs. Au- 
thorizes declaration of war. Can initiate 
constitutional revision. Can delegate 
above powers to Cabinet— votes or- 
ganic laws. Can question Cabinet 
one day a week. Meets in regular 
sessions for a total that docs not ex- 
ceed six months. Votes budget sub- 
mitted by government. If budget is not 
decided with Senate within 70 days, 
may be issued by decree. Mil other 
matters fall within rule-making power.) 


/,' ''// SENATE ; t /- ' .y , 

274 members^-, ^ ' ' 

.Mandate: nine years. Renewable by 
thirds every three years/, - 

Fleeted indirectly by municipal and 
general councilors and members of 
National Assembly, Approximate size 
of electoral college, 110,000. Majority 
system, but PR for seven Departments 
with largest population. 

Functions: Full legislative powers 
jointly, with Assembly. Bills must be 
approved in identical terms by both 
Houses unless Prime Minister, in case 
of discord, asks Lower House to vote 
“definitive" text. Otherwise Senate has 
full veto powers. 


PRESIDENT OP THE REPUBLIC 

Elected for -7-year term by direct popu- 
lar election. * ' / - 7 

Personal Powers: Nominates Prime Min- 
ister; dissolves Assembly; refers bills 
to Constitutional Council for examina- 
tion of constitutionality; calls referen- 
dum; issues decrees with force of law. 
nominates three of nine members to 
Constitutional Council; can send mes- 
sages to legislature; invokes state of , 
emergency and rule by decree; not re- 
sponsible to Parliament 


PRIME MINISTER AND CABINET 

Prime Minister proposes Cabinet mem- 
bers to President for nomination; 
"guides policies of nation”; directs ac- 
tions of government and is responsible 
for national defense; presides over Cab- 
inet meetings; proposes referendum; 
has law-initiating power. Prime Minis- 
ter is responsible before Assembly. 


J 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 

Elected by professional organizations. 
Designated by government for five 
years as specified by "organic law," 
Composed of representatives of 
professional groups (approx. 195 mem- 
bers). 

Gives opinion” on bills referred 
to it by government. "Consulted" on 
over-all government economic plans. 


Judiciary 


CONSTITUTIONAL COUNCIL 

Composed of nine justices and all ex- 
Presidents of Republic. Presidents of 
Republic, Senate, and Assembly 
appoint three justices each. 

Functions: Supervises Presidential elec- 
tions and declares returns. Supervises 
referendums and proclaims results. Ex- 
amines and decides on contested legis- 
lative elections. On request of Prime 
Minister or Presidents of Republic, 
Assembly, or Senate examines and de- 
cides on constitutionality of pending 
bills, treaties, and legislative compe- 
tence of Assembly. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 


HIGH COUNCIL OF THE 
JUDICIARY 


ORDINARY COURTS 


ADMINISTRATIVE COURT 
{CONSE1L n'irrATj 


figure 6-1 Major features of the Constitution of the Fifth Republic. 
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was no longer in a position to dominate the 
executive as it did in the period of the preced- 
ing Republics. 

Both General de Gaulle and his close asso- 
ciate and later Prime Minister, the aforemen- 
tioned Michel Debre, expressed clearly in a 
number of their pronouncements the purpose 
of the projected constitutional reform. The 
most important landmark was the speech made 
by General de Gaulle at Bayeux on June 16, 
1946, wherein he outlined the ideas that were 
to serve as the foundations of the new Consti- 
tution. 

The rivalry of the parties takes, in our coun- 
try, a {undavaeatil character, which Leaves every- 
thing in doubt and which very often wrecks 
its superior interests This is an obvious fact 
that . . . our institutions must take into consider- 
ation in order to preserve our respect for laws, the 
cohesion of governments, the efficiency of the 
administration and the prestige and authority of 
the State. The difficulties of the State result in 
the inevitable alienation of the citizen from his 
institutions. . . Ail that is needed then is an 
occasion for the appearance of the menace of 
dictatorship 

To avoid this menace, de Gaulle outlined the 
following institutional arrangements. 


1. The Legislature. Executive, and Judiciary 
must be clearly separated and balanced 

2. Over and above political contingencies 
there must be ^ national "mediation" ( arbitrage ) 

3- The voting of the laws and the budget be- 
longs to an Assembly elected by direct and uni- 
versal suffrage 

4. A second Assembly, elected in a different 
manner, is needed to examine carefully the deci- 
sions taken by the first, to suggest amendments 
and propose bills. 

5. The Executive power should not emanate 
from the Parliament Otherwise eke cssAerrcw -and 
authority of the government would suffer, the 
balance between the two powers vitiated, and the 
members of the Executive would be merely 


embodying the Executive power above political 
parties, should be elected by a College, which 


includes the Parliament but is much broader than 
Parliament . to direct the work and the policy 
of the government, promulgate the laws and issue 
decrees, preside over the meetings of the Council 
of Ministers, serve as mediator above the political 
contingencies, invite the country to express its 
sovereign decisions in an election, be the cus- 
todian of national independence and the treaties 
made by France, and appoint a Prime Minister in 
accord with the political orientation of Parlia- 
ment and the national interest * 

Michel Debre himself pointed out that the 
object of constitutional reform was to “recon- 
struct state power” 3 He advocated a rational- 
ized Parliament that involved shorter sessions, 
a division between legislation and rule-eoakiug, 
the right of the executive to legislate by decree, 
and reorganization of the legislative and the 
budgetary procedure in a manner to give the 
government a controlling position Certain 
rules that normally were part of the standing 
orders of the Parliament were also put into the 
Constitution- the personal vote of the deputies, 
the length of time for which the presidents of 
the National Assembly and the Senate were 
elected, the preparation of the order of business 
of the National Assembly, and so on. But why 
all these detailed provisions? Debres answer 
underlined the perennial dilemma of the 
French body politic. He insisted that all these 
provisions were necessary because there was no 
majority in France and because multipartism 
made effective government impossible 

Ah, if only we had the possibility of seeing to- 
morrow a constant and clear majority, it would 
nor have been necessary to establish an Upper 
Chamber whose role it is to support the govern- 
ment against an Assembly which attempts, be- 
cause it is so divided, to invade its sphere of ac- 
tion. . . Thert he no attempt Ktescabltsh 
order and stability by cutting the tics that united 
the panics with the government 4 

•The text of the Bayeux speech in de Cauile, DnnH't it 
Menaga (Paris, 19-46) pp 721-727. 

■M.chtl Dtbti La Senile Cenititunn (Touts. 19581 
•1M 
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Thus the crucial task was to create a strong and 
stable government to succeed a parliamentary 
system that could not produce stable majorities. 

The new Constitution, however, respects the 
French republican tradition. The Preamble sol- 
emnly affirms the attachment of the French 
people to the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
of 1789 and to individual and social rights that 
were affirmed, after France’s Liberation, by the 
Constitution of 1946. Article 1 proclaims that 
“France is a Republic, indivisible, secular, dem- 
ocratic, and social.” It insures the rights of all 
citizens and respect for all beliefs. Article 2 
affirms that “all sovereignty stems from the 
people.” But this sovereignty is not to be exer- 
cised solely through the representatives of the 
people but also through a referendum. Respect 
for the freedom of the political parties is reiter- 
ated in Article 4, where, however, it is stated 
that the parties “must respect the principles 
of national sovereignty and democracy" — a pro- 
vision that many thought was aimed at the pow- 
erful Communist Party. 

The Constitution establishes the familiar 
organs of a parliamentary system: a bicameral 
legislature; a politically irresponsible chief of 
state; a Cabinet and a Prime Minister in charge 
of the direction of the policies of the govern- 
ment and responsible to the Lower Chamber; 
the right of the Lower Chamber to censure and 
overthrow the Prime Minister and the Cabinet. 
But, in contrast to the Fourth Republic, it dele- 
gates broad powers to the chief of state (the 
President) and places serious limitations on the 
legislature. There is a new principle — that of 
the incompatibility between a parliamentary 
seat and a Ministerial portfolio, requiring a 
member of Parliament who becomes a Minister 
to be replaced by the “substitute” who runs on 
the same ticket at the legislative election. The 
Constitution reproduces many time-hallowed 
provisions of a democratic government— tenure 
of judges, immunity of parliamentarians from 
arrest and prosecution without prior permis- 
sion of the chamber to which they belong, 
freedom of speech and press, freedom of 


association, protection against the arbitrary 
detention of an individual. Finally, a long sec- 
tion (Section 12) organized the relations be- 
tween France and former colonies that had 
become semi-independent Republics. They 
were all grouped into the "French Community,” 
a loosely federated organization in which impor- 
tant powers were lodged in the hands of the 
President of the Community who is also the 
President of the French Republic. This struc- 
ture was abandoned after i960 in favor of com- 
plete independence for all the former colonies. 
The only ties that bind them to France are in- 
dividual treaties and agreements that can be 
renegotiated or revoked in the future. The real 
novelty of the Constitution lies, then, in the 
establishment of a strong executive and a lim- 
ited Parliament. 

THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE REPUBLIC 

In 1958, the framers wished to give to 
the President the prestige and prerogatives that 
would enable him to provide for the continuity 
of the state, to cement the bonds between 
France and the former colonies of the French 
Union, and to supervise the functioning of the 
Constitution. The President is the "keystone of 
the arch” of the new Republic— he is both the 
symbol and the instrument of reinforced execu- 
tive authority. To accomplish this, the framers 
modified the manner in which he is elected and 
strengthened his powers. 

The President was at first elected by an elec- 
toral college, which, in addition to the mem- 
bers of the Parliament, includes the municipal 
councillors, the general councillors, and the 
members of the assemblies and the municipali- 
ties of the overseas territories and Republics. It 
was a restricted electoral college favoring rural 
municipalities and small towns and discrimi- 
nating against the large urban centers. As a re- 
sult it was widely criticized at the time it was 
introduced by many political leaders and con- 
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stitutional lawyers who saw in it the perpetua- 
tion of the old political forces of the Fourth 
Republic 

In the middle of September and again early 
in October, President de Gaulle proposed to 
modify the manner in which the election of the 
President was to take place- He suggested that 
after the end of his own first term (early in 
1966), or in the event of his death in office, the 
President be elected by direct popular vote. In 
a message to Parliament on October 2, 1962, he 
put the matter very succmtiy- "When my seven 
years term is completed or if something hap- 
pens that makes it impossible for me to con- 
tinue my functions, I am convinced that a 
popular vote will be necessary in order to 
fiive ... to those who will succeed me the 
possibility and the duty to assume the supreme 
task. . . On October 28 in a referendum the 
people endorsed, as we have seen, de Gaulle’s 
proposal. The heart of the Proposal is that the 
run-off election is limited to two candidates, 
thus forcing the parties to combine for or 
against the two and enabling the people to 
make a clear-cut choice. 

The Constitution of the Fifth Republic 
maintains the political irresponsibility of the 
President but at the same time gives him per- 
sonal powers that he can exercise solely at his 
discretion. 

1. The President designates the Prime Min- 
ister. Although the President presumably 
makes the designation with an eye to the rela- 
tive strengths of the various parties in the Na- 
tional Assembly, it is a personal political act 

2. The President can dissolve the Assembly 
at any time, on any issue, and for any reason 
solely at his discretion. There is only one limi- 
tation— he cannot dissolve it twice within the 
same year— and one formality— he must "con- 
sult" with the Prime Minister and the Presi- 
dents of the two legislative assemblies. 

3. When the institutions of the Republic, the 
independence of the nation, the integrity of its 
territory, or the execution of international en- 
gagements are menaced in a grave and immedi- 


ate manner and the regular functioning of the 
public powers is interrupted, the President may 
take whatever measures are required by the 
circumstances (Article 1 6). Again, this is a per- 
sonal and discretionary act The President 
needs only to inform the nation by a message 
and to ■consult" the Constitutional Council 
The National Assembly, however, convenes 
automatically and cannot be dissolved during 
the emergency period 

4. Finally, the President can bring certain 
issues before the people in a referendum 

The President of the Republic on the proposal of 
the government or on joint resolution by 
the two legislative assemblies may submit to 
a referendum any bill dealing with the organiza- 
tion of the public powers, the approval of an 
agreement of the Community or the authorization 
to ratify a treaty, that without being contrary to 
the Constitution would affect the functioning of 
existing institutions (Article 1 1] 

The calling of a referendum is, however, a per- 
sonal act of the President of the Republic He 
may elicit or refuse it depending on the circum- 
stances. Constitutional provisions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the President claimed in 
October, 1962, that this article empowered him 
to submit directly to the people amendments to 
the Constitution 

The Constitution also vests explicitly in the 
President other powers that he can exercise at 
his discretion He has the nominating power for 
all civil and military posts, and, unless it is other- 
wise provided by an organic law (a law passed 
'by absolute majority of the legislative branch- 
es), he signs all decrees and ordinances pre- 
pared by the Council of Ministers. He can raise 
questions of unconstitutionally on a bill or on 
a law before a new special constitutional 
court— the Constitutional Council 
The President continues to enjoy the pre- 
rogatives that were vested in the office in the 
past. He presides over the meetings of the 
Council of Ministers, receives ambassadors, and 
sends messages to Parliament. He may ask for 
the re-examination of a bill or some of its arti- 
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cles, which cannot be refused; he promulgates 
laws within 15 days after their enactment; he 
negotiates and ratifies treaties and is kept in- 
formed of all negotiations leading to the con- 
clusion of international agreements; and he is 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Services 
and presides over the Committee of National 
Defense. 

Special Presidential Poivcrs 

To strengthen his position, President 
de Gaulle made full use of the special powers 
provided by the Constitution. Immediately 
after the uprising of the Algerian settlers in 
January, 1960, the Prime Minister and his Cab- 
inet asked and received from the French Par- 
liament broad powers to legislate by decree 
under the signature of President de Gaulle for a 
period of one year. Thus the executive assumed 
full legislative powers, on condition that all 
measures taken in the course of the year were 
to be submitted for ratification to Parliament by 
April 1, 1961, and with the proviso that while 
the exceptional powers were in force Parlia- 
ment could not be dissolved. 

Hardly has this special delegation of legisla- 
tive powers come to an end when a new and 
even broader assumption of powers, this time 
by the President of the Republic alone, came 
into force, under Article 16 of the Constitu- 
tion. 5 Following the military putsch in Algeria 

'Article 16 provides: "When the institutions of the Re- 
public, the independence of the nation, the integrity of its 
territory or the fulfillment of its international commit- 
ments are threatened in a grave and immediate manner and 
when the regular functioning of the constitutional govern-- 
mental authorities is interrupted, the President of the Re- 
public shall take the measures commanded by these circum- 
stances, after official consultation with the Premier, the 
residents of the assemblies and the Constitutional 
Council. 

He shall inform the nation of those measures in a mes- 
sage. 

These measures must be prompted by the desire to 
ensure to the constitutional govrnmental authorities, in the 
shortest possible time, the means of fulfilling their assigned 
functions. The Constitutional Council shall be consulted 
with regard to such measures. 

"Parliament shall meet by right.” 


on April 22, 1961, President de Gaulle de- 
clared: “Beginning today I shall take 

directly . . . the measures that appear to me 
necessary by the circumstances.” A prolonged 
state of emergency was declared; a number of 
persons were arrested or held at their homes 
without court order; many organizations were 
dissolved and several publications were forbid- 
den. A number of officers who participated or 
were associated with the military putsch were 
expelled from the Army, and special military 
tribunals were formed to try them and their 
presumed accomplices, whether military or 
civilian. Finally, the President of the Republic 
was allowed to remove civil servants and judges 
in Algeria from office. 

The powers of the President came to an end 
on September 30, 1961 , by virtue of a special 
presidential declaration, but the application of 
some of the decisions continued until the sum- 
mer of 1 962. Again by virtue of the referendum 
of April 8, 1962, the President enjoyed, until 
Algeria emerged as an independent "political 
organization,” full legislative powers to deal 
with any matter that relates to the Evian ac- 
cords, the agreements leading to Algerian 
independence. 

In his second term of office that began in 
January, 1966, he decided, without any consul- 
tation with the legislative organs, and perhaps 
without the full knowledge of his Cabinet, to 
ask for the withdrawal of the United States 
forces from France and, in effect, withdrew 
from N.A.T.O. Again he demanded, through his 
Prime Minister, in the spring of 1967, for dele- 
gation of broad legislative powers to deal with 
certain economic and social matters — particu- 
larly social security — to enable him and his 
Cabinet to legislate for a period of six months 
on a subject matter reserved to Parliament. In 
his various trips abroad, he forcefully advocated 
his own foreign policy, invariably catching 
many of his Ministers — and perhaps, when he 
advocated the “liberation” and “independence 
of Quebec in the summer of 1967, even his 
own Foreign Minister— by surprise. 
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The President 

ets Mediator (Arbitre) 

The Constitution explicitly charges the 
President to guarantee the functioning of the 
institutions of the government. 

The President of the Republic shall see that the 
Constitution is respected. He shall ensure, by his 
arbitration, the regular functioning of the govern 
mental authorities, as well as the continuance of 
the State 

He shall be the guarantor of national inde- 
pendence, of the integrity of the territory, and of 
respect for Community agreements and treaties 
[Article 5] 

Mediation is a personal act involving the exer- 
cise of judgment. As a result, the President is 
given an implicit veto power on almost every 
conceivable aspect of policy. Thus the list of 
Presidential prerogotives is a very impressive 
one. In matters of war, foreign policy, the 
preservation of internal peace, and the func- 
tioning of governmental institutions, his powers 
are overriding. He is deeply involved in politics 
and can no longer be considered as an "irrespon- 
sible head of the state” like the British Crown. 

Speaking one week after his election, de 
Gaulle reaffirmed his conception of the office 
and his own personal role 'The national task 
that I have assumed for the past 18 years is 
confirmed. Guide of France and chief of the 
republican state, I exercise supreme power to 
the full extent allowed and in accord with the 
new spirit to which I owe it " This view of the 
office stems directly from French monarchical 
traditions. De Gaulle is the custodian of a na- 
tional unity that has been forged through some 
thousand years of history— a unity that is "real” 
and therefore assumed by him to be perceived 
by every French man and woman, despite the 
vicissitudes and squabbles of the Republican 
regimes. He is “invested” by history and is 


responsible to the people only in a vague fash- 
ion. He stands above the everyday party con- 
flicts and quarrels, intervening in order to lead 
and to “arbitrate." 

De Gaulle seems to divide the task of gov- 
ernment into two not very clearly distinguished 
categories. The first, la Politique, concerns 
France's position in the world and thus involves 
matters of defense, foreign policy, and relations 
with the former colonies. In this area, de 
Gaulle alone apparently initiates policy and 
makes decisions. 

The second category of responsibility con- 
sists of economic and social matters— the means 
for the realization of overall national objec- 
tives. Problems in this area may be delegated at 
the discretion of the President to "subordinate” 
organs -the Prime Minister or the Cabinet and 
Parliament It is for them to make appropriate 
decisions, subject, of course, in the case of con- 
flicts among Ministers or between the Cabinet 
and Parliament, to the President’s "arbitration " 
On three important occasions, President de 
Gaulle interpreted the Constitution in a way to 
limit the power of Parliament, and in each case 
his decision was accepted In the first instance, 
an absolute majority of the deputies (as the 
Constitution prescribes) demanded the convo 
cation of an extraordinary parliamentary ses- 
sion It was generally assumed that such a con- 
vocation, once the existence of a majority had 
been ascertained, was automatic. The President, 
however, claimed that it was only up to him to 
decide whether it was opportune or not to con- 
vene Parliament. In this case, he refused to 
convene it 

On the second occasion, the constitutional 
question was more complex In the summer of 
1961, Article 16, empowering the President to 
take whatever measures he deemed necessary, 
was in force, which meant that Parliament was 
also in session and could not be dissolved Par- 
liament had adj'ourned for the summer vacation 
but remained technically in session Given the 
unrest among the farmers because of falling 
farm prices, the parliamentarians decided to 
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convene and consider appropriate legislation. 
Since they were still in session, it was up to the 
presidents of the two chambers to convene 
them. Yet President de Gaulle was opposed to 
this, arguing that the agricultural problems 
were totally unrelated to the exercise of his 
powers under Article 16. He could not, in a 
strict sense, oppose the convening of the Par- 
liament, but he announced that he would not 
permit Parliament to pass any legislative meas- 
ures. 

In the third instance, as we have sedn, de 
Gaulle decided to submit directly to the peo- 
ple, on October 28, 1962, a bill modifying the 
constitutional provision for the election of the 
President of the Republic. The overwhelming 
opinion of the jurists is that a specific bill to 
be proposed to the people for a constitutional 
amendment must be submitted to and voted by 
the two legislative assemblies. 

The President as a “Guide” 

Gradually, from a conception of “me- 
diator," de Gaulle has vested the office with 
broad leadership functions. He is now the 
“guide.” De Gaulle put the new conception of 
the office in a nutshell when he stated in 1964 
that “the President elected by the nation is the 
source and holder of the power of the state”; 
the only man to “hold and to delegate the au- 
thority of the state.” This ultimately means that, 
according to de Gaulle, the President can con- 
centrate in his hands the powers of the state 
provided he holds the office by virtue of an 
election or as long as specific reforms, no mat- 
ter what their scope, are approved by referen- 
dum. The office of the Presidency has become 
the center of policy-making— not only in for- 
eign affairs, something that is taken for granted, 
but also in domestic issues. Specialized bureaus 
and offices virtually “second” the Ministries. 
Policy alternatives are thrashed out there, and 
the Minister, or even the Prime Minister, may 
be totally unaware of what is happening at the 


Ely see, the French White House. When de 
Gaulle took office, he appointed 17 policy ad- 
visers, an unprecedented number compared 
with the very limited number of presidential 
advisers under the Fourth Republic. Within 
seven years the number had more than doubled. 
De Gaulle’s staff has the following functions: 
(a) to maintain close liaison with the Cabinet 
Ministers and the Civil Service; (b) to prepare 
drafts embodying policy suggestions; (c) to take 
over from the Cabinet and a given Ministry the 
deliberation and the drafting of policy sugges- 
tions on matters that come technically under 
ministerial jurisdiction; (d) to prepare on its 
own, or more likely at the specific request of 
the President, policy suggestions based on de- 
tailed studies; and (e) finally to provide the 
President information whenever he so requests. 
In contrast to rhe past, the Presidential staff 
consists primarily of career civil servants ap- 
pointed on the basis of competence. 

The system has become Presidential The 
President has emerged as the key policy-making 
organ, while the Prime Minister and his Cabi- 
net, which are responsible to Parliament and, 
according to Article 20 of the Constitution, are 
in charge of determining and directing the pol- 
icy of the nation, are bypassed. Even the highly 
contested and contestable notion of “reserved 
powers has been abandoned in favor of the the- 
sis that all powers stem from an elected Presi- 
dent and can be delegated or not by him- 

The constitutional power of the President, 
under the interpretation given by de Gaulle, 
is vast. But his political role is just as great. 
Both in the legislative election of 1962 and 
1 967, he appealed to the people to vote for his 
supporters. Without him it is doubtful that the 
Gaullists could continue to win or, for that 
matter, be a party. Hence, docility of the Gaul- 
list deputies to de Gaulle and his immediate 
associates stems directly from the realization 
that they owe their election directly to him, and 
that disobedience will be severely punished by 
the collective threat of dissolution— far more 
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potent now in France than it has been in Eng- 
land since the turn of the century— or by with- 
drawal of support in an election as in the last 
one. In the last analysis, it is political rather 
than constitutional considerations that count 
The overwhelming trait of the Fifth Republic is 
not the powers the Constitution gives to the 
President, but his remarkable and generally 
consistent popularity. As Fig. 6—2 shows, with 
the exception of 1963 (and the Presidential 
election of 1965) he never dropped below 50% 
at any time. In contrast, his two Prime Ministers 
remained consistently below 40%, only occa- 
sionally attaining a slightly higher margin 
Because a sense of unity is one of the first 
requirements of a strong nation, de Gaulle has 
been anxious to impart his view of France's 
historical mission to the people (which was also 
one of his prime concerns right after the Lib- 
eration). He has sought to renew his contact 
with the people, by frequent tours through the 
country, in order to create a common national 
purpose. Thus, General de Gaulle has given to 
the Fifth Republic a strong personal orienta- 
tion. He has controlled and shaped French for- 
eign policy, with the aid of his Foreign Minis- 
ter. He has been solely responsible for all 
decisions concerning colonial policy, he has 
been the sole spokesman for the settlement of 
the war in Algeria. He has been the architect of 
the new organization for defense and the mod- 
ernization of the armed forces. The office of the 
Presidency is no longer a mere symbol, it has 
become ihe seat of political power in France. 


THE CABINET 

In the language of the Constitution, the 
Cabinet, composed of the Prime Minister and 
his Ministers, "determines and conducts the 
policy of the nation” and is "responsible before 
the Parliament.” Special recognition is accorded 
to the Prime Minister. He "directs ' the ac- 
tion of the government and is "responsible 


for national defense. He “assures the execution 
of the laws and exercises the rule-making 
power”- but on condition that all decrees and 
ordinances are signed by the President of the 
Republic (Articles 20 and 21). He determines 
the composition of his Cabinet, presides over 
its meetings, and directs the administrative 
services. He defends his policy before the Par- 
liament, answers questions addressed to him by 
the members of Parliament, states the overall 
program of the government in special declara- 
tions, and puts the question of confidence be- 
fore the Assembly. Thus the Constitution es- 
tablishes a parliamentary government side-by- 
side with a strong Presidency. 

The functions of the Cabinet have become 
drastically modified under de Gaulle To begin 
with, it is no longer composed of parliamen- 
tarians who simply resign their electoral man- 
date— as the Constitution provides — in orderto 
assume a Cabinet post. Since 1958, more than 
one-third of the Cabinet members have been 
civil servants, technicians, professors or intellec- 
tuals who have never been in Parliament and 
who had never any desire to do so The most 
significant areas of la Politique have been en- 
trusted to technicians who are presumably able 
to implement the policies of the President of 
the Republic Both they and the parliamen- 


FJGURE 6-2 The popularity of de Gaulle and 
his Prime Ministers I Percentage of those who 
dectartd themselves satisfied I 
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tarians who renounce their parliamentary man- 
date are therefore presumed to be independent 
of immediate political and electoral considera- 
tions, only, however, to become increasingly 
dependent upon the President, from whom they 
hold their ministerial position. 

With de Gaulle as President, since the in- 
ception of the Fifth Republic, there have been 
only two Prime Ministers over the period of 
nine years: Michel Debre (1959-62), and 
Georges Pompidou, since 1962. The Cabinet 
has shown also a corresponding stability. There 
have been a number of Cabinet reshufflings, 21 
in all, but most of them minor. Only on three 
occasions have there been important Cabinet 
reorganizations. The major posts — Foreign Af- 
fairs, Army, and Interior — have been in the 
hands of one Minister over a long period of 
time. The first has held office ever since the 
beginning of the new Republic, while the Min- 
istry of the Interior and Army has been headed 
by the same one Minister for over six years. In 
contrast, the Ministry of Information and Edu- 
cation and, to a lesser extent that of Finance, 
have had a higher rate of turnover. The number 
of what we may call the “ministerial ros- 
ter”— the ministrables of the French Repub- 
lic— has been relatively small. About 65 per- 
sons became Ministers, but only some 15 held 
key ministerial positions over five years or 
more. This is a remarkable stability that com- 
pares favorably, if not better, with the stability 
of the British or the American Cabinet. 

The political composition of the Cabinet has 
progressively reflected the strength of the 
Gaullists in the National Assembly. With the 
exception of the first Debre Cabinet, that was a 
coalition one, and the first short-lived Cabinet 
under Pompidou in the spring of 1962, all 
others since have been controlled by the Gaul- 
ists. The presence of few occasional Independ- 
ents or Moderates indicates the efforts made by 
t e Gaullists to co-opt new notables. The Min- 
isterial jobs offered to their closest allies, the 
n ependent Republicans, are the only political 


debt they have to pay. For the first time, France 
has a Cabinet and a President that are in tune 
with a legislative majority. This enhances 
executive leadership and stability more than all 
the constitutional provisions put together. 

The meetings of the Council of Ministers 
under President de Gaulle are frequent and 
prolonged. Reports prepared by the Ministers 
or their aides are debated, but generally the 
discussion revolves around the suggestions and 
directives of the President. In contrast, the 
Cabinet meetings under the Prime Minister are 
becoming rare. Instead, several small intermin- 
isterial committees have been set up to imple- 
ment the decisions reached in the Council of 
Ministers by President de Gaulle or at the 
Elysee. The Cabinet has become a mere in- 
strument for the execution of policy and in 
some matters — especially defense and foreign 
policy — is, as we have noted, simply bypassed. 

THE LEGISLATURE 

The Parliament of the Fifth Republic 
is, as in the past, bicameral, consisting of a Na- 
tional Assembly and a Senate. The Assembly, 
elected for five years by universal suffrage, is 
now composed of 487 deputies. The Senate, 
elected for nine years, is composed of 274 
members (255 from Metropolitan France, 12 
from the overseas Departments and territories, 
and seven from the French citizenry living 
abroad). The Senate is elected indirectly by the 
municipal councillors, the departmental coun- 
cillors, and the members of the National As- 
sembly. One-third of its membership is re- 
newed every three years. 

The two chambers have equal powers except 
in three extremely important respects. First, the 
traditional prerogative of the Lower Chamber 
to examine the budget first is maintained, and 
the Senate cannot introduce a motion of cen- 
sure. Second, the Cabinet is responsible only 
before the National Assembly. Article 45 
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specifies that every bill "is examined succes- 
sively in the two assemblies with a view to the 
adoption of an identical text ' But if there is 
continuing disagreement on the text of a bill 
after two readings by each assembly, the Prime 
Minister can convene a joint conference com- 
mittee, consisting of an equal number of mem- 
bers of the two Chambers, and ask it to propose 
a compromise text, which is then submitted by 
the government for the approval of the two 
Assemblies. In case of a persistent discord be- 
tween the two Assemblies, the Prime Minister 
may ask the National Assembly to rule "defi- 
nitively.” If the government and the Senate are 
in accord, the senatorial veto is ironclad. The 
Senate can be overruled only if there is an 
agreement between the government and the 
National Assembly, something which has been 
the rule ever since 1962, as we shall see. 


A “ Rationalized ” Parliament 


The new Constitution establishes a 
"rationalized” Parliament— a Parliament with 
limited powers. 


1. Only two sessions of the two Assemblies are 
allowed -the first begins October 2 and lasts for 
80 days, and the second on April 2, and cannot last 
more than 90 days - a maximum of five months and 
20 days Extraordinary sessions may take place at 
the request of the Prime Minister or of a majority 
of the members of the National Assembly on a 
Specific agenda” They are convened and closed by 
* decree of the President of the Republic, who, it 
appears now, seems also to have the last word on 
whether ro convene an extraordinary session or 
not, despite the terms of the Constitution. 

2. The Parliament can legislate only •" mar,fn 
J, fined tn t hi Constant, on The government can 
legislate on all other matters by simple «J«ree 

3. The government now fixes nVe * 

business. , . ,, . 

4. The President of the National Assembly is 
elected for the whole legislative term, t us avoi - 
ins .he Minus] election, .h.l .n .he J«. P'.ced 
him it i he merer of .he on~ r*' 1 "”™"; 
Coup. The Senate elect. ... Pm.idenl every 
three years 


5. The Parliament is no longer free to estab- 
lish its own standing orders. Such orders must be 
found to be in accord with the Constitution by 
the Constitutional Council before they become 
effective 

6. The number of parliamentary committees is 
reduced (only six are allowed), and their functions 
are carefully circumscribed 

7. The government hilt, not the committees' 
amendments and counterproposals as under the 
Fourth Republic, come before the floor 

8. The government has the right to reject all 
amendments and to demand a single vote on its 
own text with only those amendments that it ac- 
cepts— a procedure known as the "blocked" vote 

Alt these provisions are directed against 
"Assembly government.' By putting rules into 
the Constitution that are essentially of a proce- 
dural character, the framers hoped to limit Par- 
liament to the performance of its proper func- 
tion of deliberation and to protect the 
executive from legislative encroachments 
Many of the new rules reflea a genuine desire 
to correct some of the more flagrant abuses of 
the past and are consistent with the strength- 
ening of the executives in modern democracies. 
Others, however, are designed to weaken Par- 
liament. 

Relations between Parliament 
and the Got ernment 

Four major provisions in the Constitu- 
tion determine the nature of the relations be- 
tween Parliament and the government. They 
concern. (1) the incompatibility between a par- 
liamentary mandate and a Cabinet post; (2) the 
manner in which the responsibility of the Cab- 
inet before the Parliament comes into play. (3) 
the distinction between "legislation'' and 
“rule-making"; and (4) the introduction of the 
“executive budget." 

THE RULE OF INCOMPATIBILITY. Article 23 
of the Constitution is explicit: ‘The 'office' of a 
member of government is incompatible with 
the exercise of any parliamentary mandate.” 
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Thus, a member of Parliament who joins the 
Cabinet must resign his scat for the balance of 
the legislative term. He is replaced in Parlia- 
ment by his substitute— the sul’pleant — the 
person whose name appeared together with 
his on the electoral ballot. Despite the rule of 
incompatibility, however. Cabinet members 
are allowed to sit in Parliament and defend 
their measures. They are not allowed, of course, 
to vote. 

The purpose of the rule was to introduce a 
genuine separation of powers and to discourage 
parliamentarians from trying to become Minis- 
ters, which was one of the major causes for the 
high rate of Cabinet turnovers under the Fourth 
Republic. It was also the intention of the fram- 
ers to establish a government that would be 
better able to resist pressures emanating from 
parliamentary groups and thus be in a position 
to give its undivided attention to its duties. 

RESPONSIBILITY OP THE CABINET BEFORE 
THE LEGISLATURE. The responsibility of the 
Cabinet to the legislature comes into play in a 
specific and limited manner. After the Prime 
Minister has been nominated by the President 
of the Republic, he presents his program before 
the National Assembly and, through a Minister, 
before the Senate. If this program is accepted 
by the Assembly, the Cabinet is "invested"; if 
defeated, the Prime Minister must submit his 
resignation to the President of the Republic. 

The Parliament can bring down the Cabinet 
in the following manner: The National Assem- 
bly (but not the Senate) has the right to intro- 
duce a motion of censure, which must be signed 
by one-tenth of the members of the National 
Assembly. The vote on the motion is lost un- 
less it receives an absolute majority of the 
members composing the National Assembly. In 
other words, blank ballots and abstentions count 
for the government. If the motion is carried, the 
government must resign; if the motion is lost, 
then its signatories cannot move another one in 
the course of the same legislative session. 


The Prime Minister may also, after consulta- 
tion with the Cabinet, stake the life of his gov- 
ernment on any general issue of policy or on 
any given legislative bill. Although the Consti- 
tution tloes not use the term, this is equivalent 
to putting the "question of confidence." A dec- 
laration of general policy is presumed to be 
accepted unless there is a motion of censure 
voted under the conditions mentioned pre- 
viously. A specific bill on which the Prime 
Minister puts the question of confidence be- 
comes law unless a motion of censure is intro- 
duced and voted according to the same condi- 
tions, but with one difference: the same 
signatories may introduce a motion of censure 
as many times as the Prime Minister stakes his 
government’s responsibility. If the motion is 
carried by an absolute majority, the bill does not 
become law and the government resigns. If, 
however, the motion of censure is lost, and it is 
lost when there is no absolute majority forit, the 
bill becomes law and the government stays 
in office. Thus bills may become laws even if 
there is no majority for them. 

"LAW" AND "RULE-MAKING.” The Consti- 
tution provides that "law is vored by Parlia- 
ment." Members of Parliament and of the gov- 
ernment can introduce bills and amendments. 
The scope of Parliament’s law-making ability, 
however, is limited. It is defined in the Consti- 
tution (Article 3d) to include: 

. . . the regulations concerning: 
civil rights and the fundamental guarantees 
granted to the citizens for the exercise of their 
public liberties; . . . 

nationality, status and legal capacity of persons, 
marriage contracts, inheritance and gifts; 

determination of crimes and misdemeanors as 
well as the penalties imposed therefor; criminal 
procedure; . . . 

the basis, the rate and the methods of collecting 
taxes of all types; the issuance of currency; . • • 
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the electoral system of the Parliamentary assem 
biles and the local assemblies, . . , 

the nationalization of enterprises and the transfer 
of the property of enterprises from the public to 
the private sector, . . 

[and the] fundamental principles of. 

the general organization of national defense, 

the free administration of local communities, the 
extent of their jurisdiction and their resources, 

education, 

property rights, civil and commercial obligations, 

legislation pertaining to employment, unions and 
social security 

This enumeration of legislative power can- 
not be enlarged except by an organic law {a law 
passed by an absolute majority of the members 
of both Houses). Article 37 makes this point 
clear. "All other matters," it states, "than those 
which are in the domain of law fall within the 
rule-making sphere," It goes even further, 
"legislative texts pertaining to such matters 
ma y be modified by decree.’ Thus, laws made 
onder the Fourth Republic dealing with matters 
that are declared by the new Constitution to 
be beyond the powers of the legislature can 
be modified by simple decree. They are 
"delegalized.” 

The Constitution also allows Parliament to 
delegate law-making power to the executive. 
'The government may for the execution of its 
program ask Parliament to authorize it to take 
by ordinances, within a limited period of time, 
measures which are normally reserved to the 
domain of law' 1 (Article 38) Such ordinances 
come into force as soon as they are promul- 
gated, but they are null and void if a bill for 
their ratification is not submitted by the gov- 
ernment before Parliament within a pre- 
scribed time, or if the ratification of the bill 
»* rej'ected. 


THE BUDGET The Constitution consecrates 
the "executive budget." The budget is submit- 
ted by the government to Parliament. Proposals 
stemming from members of Parliament “are not 
receivable if their adoption entails either a 
diminution of public resources or an increase in 
public expenditures” (Article 47) No bill en- 
tailing diminution of resources or additional 
expenditures is receivable at any time. If “Par- 
liament has not decided within seventy days” 
after the introduction of the budget, then "the 
budget bill can be promulgated and put into 
effect by simple ordinance” (Article 47, par. 2 
and 3) Thus the government may be able to 
bypass Parliament in case the latter has failed to 
reach an agreement. 

THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES. Until the 
new Constitution, the legislative committees of 
the legislature resembled those of the commit- 
tees of the American Congress - they were nu- 
merous and powerful. They could decide the 
fate of virtually any bill by amending it, pi- 
geonholing it, or failing to report it. Only the 
amended text of a bill could come from the 
committee to the floor of the legislative as- 
sembly. The situation has been drastically 
altered. Only six committees are allowed: 
Foreign Affairs, Finance, National Defense, 
Constitutional Laws, Legislation, and General 
Administration, Production and Trade, and 
Cultural, Social, and Family Affairs. Their com- 
position ranges from 60 to 120 members, 
nominated to represent proportionately the 
political parties. They receive the bills, examine 
them, hear the Minister provide for amendments 
— but the government has the last word on 
bringing the bills before the floor and on accept- 
ing or rejecting the amendments made. Thus 
legislative work has been expedited and im- 
proved in many respects, while the government 
no longer remains at the mercy of committees 
that were often inspired by parochial interests, 
and even more usually by political considera- 
tions. The fact that a Gaullist majority exists In 
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each and every committee further streamlines 
their work under party discipline. 

THE GOVERNMENT 
AND THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

Relations between the Cabinet and the 
National Assembly have varied depending 
upon the strength of the opposition. The first 
Prime Minister, Michel Debre, after being en- 
dorsed by an overwhelming vote of 453 against 
56, faced six motions of censure, most of them 
directed against the policy of the President of 
the Republic. As his opposition grew to as 
many as 210 votes out of an absolute majority 
of 277, he resorted increasingly to the instru- 
ments of control that the Constitution made 
available to him: he used the procedure of the 
blocked vote; put the question of confidence; 
refused debates; invoked the limitation of the 
legislative functions of the Assembly. The con- 
tinuation of the war in Algeria and the wide- 
spread popularity of General de Gaulle made 
an open revolt against him impossible, espe- 
cially when the President could retaliate with 
dissolution. With the settlement of the Al- 
gerian crisis in April, 1962, Debre urged the 
President to dissolve and call for an election at 
the very height of his popularity, believing that 
there would be a Gaullist sweep. But disagree- 
ments between Debre and de Gaulle appar- 
ently crept in with regard to the attribution of 
their respective functions and roles. The Prime 
Minister believed that a Cabinet supported by a 
majority should assume the major responsibil- 
ities for policy-making, leaving to the President 
a discretion limited only to the specific consti- 
tutional provisions, some of which were to be 
exercised only upon the advice of the Prime 
Minister. With a majority, a French Cabinet 
system could emerge similar to the British. All 
that was needed was an election. He also 
wished to introduce a majority electoral system 
similar to the British and American one. Such a 


system, he believed, would discriminate against 
the Communists in the election, and provide for 
a Gaullist majority. 

All of Debre’s arguments were contrary, as 
we have seen, to the conception of the Presi- 
dency held by de Gaulle. For him, the execu- 
tive power is the President. The Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet are his subordinate organs, 
while the Parliament remains a deliberative 
forum. To accept Debre’s suggestions was to 
undermine the Presidency in favor of a strong 
Prime Minister and a strong legislative major- 
ity. What Debre was asking appeared to de 
Gaulle to come perilously close to a return of 
legislative supremacy. And if a Gaullist major- 
ity were in fact returned to the National Assem- 
bly, what guarantees were there that it would 
remain behind the President rather than the 
Prime Minister? Debre had to withdraw. 

The new Prime Minister, Georges Pompi- 
dou, had served General de Gaulle in many 
capacities in the past. He had been a close per- 
sonal adviser, had served for a short period on 
the Constitutional Council, and had been the 
Director of the Rothschild Bank. He had never 
sat in Parliament and had never been a political 
leader. He was the “President’s man. Loyal to 
the conception of strong presidential power, he 
outlined before the National Assembly a gov- 
ernmental policy dealing almost exclusively 
with domestic, social, and economic problems 
and formed a Cabinet that differed little in its 
political composition and its membership from 
the preceding one. 

The National Assembly expressed its dis- 
content by giving to Pompidou only a very shm 
endorsement. He received 259 votes against 
128, with about 155 members abstaining. 
Speaking in the National Assembly, the veteran 
political leader, Paul Reynaud, expressed the 
sentiments of many deputies and underline 
the personal character of the institutions of the 
Fifth Republic when he confronted Pompidou 
with the same challenge that a deputy raise 
against a Prime Minister named by Ki fl S 



Louis-Philippe: "The proof that we do not live 
under a parliamentary regime is that you are 
ere. Pompidou, Reynaud claimed, was a po- 
etical unknown; as with Louis-Philippe's Prime 
mister, he had only the "King's” confidence! 
But the restiveness of the National Assem- 
y and the political parties came to a head in a 
tather explosive manner when de Gaulle pro- 
posed a referendum to modify the manner m 
which the President of the Republic was to be 
elected. 

On October 5, the National Assembly, in 
order to express its hostility to the manner in 
which the General proposed to amend the Con- 
stitution, introduced a motion of censure. 
“The National Assembly. . . . Considering that 
democracy presupposes the respect of law and 
above all the respect of the supreme Jaw— the 
Constitution, . . . Considering that the Con- 
stitution prepared by General de Gaulle and 
approved by the French people provides for- 
mally that a revision must be voted by the Par- 
hament . . ., Considering that by bypassing the 
vote of the two houses the President of the Re- 
public is violating the Constitution of which he 
•s the guardian; Considering that the President 
°f the Republic cannot act except on the pro- 
posal of the government, hereby censures the 
government . . ." This was a stinging indict- 
ment of General de Gaulle’s action. The censure 
motion against the government was the only way 
open to the National Assembly to express its 
disapproval of the President of the Republic. 

A H the political parties with the exception of 
the Gaullists voted in favor of the motion and 
against the government and de Gaulle— 280 
deputies, well above the requisite majority. 

Acting in accordance with the Constitution, 
de Gaulle dissolved the National Assembly, 
and called for elections. The Gaullists won, as 
we saw, an absolute majority in the second leg- 
islature (1962-67). The Prime Minister, in 
contrast with Debre, accepted to play * subor- 
dinate role as long as de Gaulle was Presi- 
dent— in fact, assumed that he could not but 


play such a role. His main task was to keep his 
supporters together, and to act on behalf of the 
President There could be no possible friction 
between the two, and no serious likelihood of 
serious frictions between Pompidou and his 
Gaullist supporters in the National Assembly. 
Thus the "fiction" that the regime was both 
Presidential and parliamentary— as de Gaulle 
claimed— would be maintained. 

A Gaullist Legislature 

An overall view of the work of the leg- 
islature, especially during the years 1962 to 
1967, indicates marked similarities with the 
practices that developed in England, partly be- 
cause of the limitations imposed by the Consti- 
tution, but to a great extent because of the exist- 
ence of a disciplined majority. Parliament was 
"productive," passing more than 400 laws, some 
of major import it modified the electoral Jaw, 
decreed amnesty for a number of political pris- 
oners, ratified the Franco-German Treaty, de- 
bated and adopted the Fifth Economic Plan, 
undertook fiscal reforms, reorganized the Paris 
region, and established a new administrative 
organization for regional development. The 
reforms undertaken were important enough to 
provoke divisions, but the majority held In the 
same period the budget, the perennial grave- 
yard of the government in the past, was voted 
ministry by ministry, and then as a whole, with- 
out occasioning any serious crisis. 

If this legislative work appeared to be or- 
derly, it should be kept m mind that most of it 
was initiated by the government. Only about 
20% of the laws originated with individual 
members. The Prime Minister was able to exert 
pressure upon his majority. In many instances, 
the procedure of the blocked or global vote was 
used, forcing the Assembly to vote— as it in- 
variably did-the definitive text of a bill that 
was acceptable to the government This did not 
mean that amendments were not permitted and 
often incorporated in a bill In fact, very few 
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bills remained without changes. The govern- 
ment often accepted modifications from its own 
members, and frequently from the opposition. 
But it always retained the last word and was 
able to make its decisions stick. 

The existence of a majority behind the 
Prime Minister blunted the weapons of a di- 
vided opposition. Only twice in the five years of 
the second legislature was a motion of censure 
introduced (whereas it had been introduced 
nine times before): once on agricultural policy 
and the second time to oppose General de 
Gaulle’s policies that virtually took France out 
of N.A.T.O. In both cases it received a number 
of votes well below the requisite absolute ma- 
jority. The Prime Minister did not have to 
resort to the question of confidence — except 
once, upon presenting his program — a remark- 
able phenomenon in view of the fact that during 
the Fourth Republic, the Prime Minister had 
to put the question of confidence and court 
defeat on the average 16 times a year. 

The opposition was given many opportunities 
to oppose. There were a number of long and 
serious debates on policy questions, some lead- 
ing to a vote but more not doing so. The mili- 
tary reorganization of the country and its reli- 
ance upon atomic weapons was thoroughly 
debated; the policy of withdrawing from 
N.A.T.O. was the object of a long discussion in 
the National Assembly; the economic plan and 
the budget were carefully deliberated upon; 
foreign-policy questions were a number of 
times discussed in committee and brought be- 
fore the floor. Debate was often of high quality, 
perhaps because the overthrow of the govern- 
ment was rarely the issue. On the other hand, 
the Question period and the motion of censure 
proved to be limited instruments of control. 
The first led frequently to a debate but not a 
vote, and thus became a way to get information 
from the government or to air grievances; and 
the latter proved limited because the chances of 
success against the Gaullist majority were few. 
However, it may yet become a far more potent 


instrument in an Assembly where the Gaullists 
and their allies command only a slim majority. 
The last two motions of censure obtained 237 
and 207 votes respectively, eight and 38 votes 
short of the requisite absolute majority. Fur- 
ther, if the opposition parties are strong, it is 
easier to introduce censure motions more fre- 
quently. 

It is true, however, that the formidable pow- 
ers of the President and the Cabinet, when they 
are in agreement, are not offset by legislative 
scrutiny and control that ultimately exist in all 
parliamentary and even Presidential systems. 
Bills become laws unless there is an absolute 
majority against the Cabinet that initiates them. 
In every case wherein the Prime Minister puts 
the question of confidence, the legislative com- 
petence of Parliament is narrowed and its abil- 
ity to scrutinize and control the executive is 
curtailed. The direct election of the President 
of the Republic by popular vote further en- 
hances the prerogatives of the executive to the 
detriment of the legislature. The President, 
elected for a period of seven years, disposes of 
powers that are in the last analysis qualifie 
only by his own sense of self-restraint. In gen 
eral, Parliament has been belittled, and it is 
very likely that it will seek to regain some o 
its powers in the future. 

The Logic 

of a Parliamentary Majority 

Two legislative elections returned a 
Gaullist majority. In full control of the Com 
mittees, with their own Speaker and with a ma 
jority showing exemplary discipline, the As 
sembly provided the required support. But it 
also showed certain signs of complacency. Ab 
senteeism remained high (sometimes there 
were not more than 20 deputies attending the 
debates), a practice that the Fifth Republic was 
supposed to have put to an end. As in the past, a 
few individuals, designated by their colleagues, 
held to keys that operate the voting machines, 


The Last Four Motions of Censure 

2nd Ltgti/jMrt (1962-67) 

Against the agricultural policy of the government 
Voted for 209— Absolute Majority 242 


Communists 41 

Socialists 68 

Democratic Rally 
(Radicals & allies) 39 

Democratic Center 
(MR.P and allies) 30 

Independent Republicans 6 

Nonregutered 3 


Against the overall policy of the government, and specifi- 
cally against us N A T.O. policy 
Voted for 137 

(Only Socialists, Democratic Rally, and 
Democratic Center) 


3rd LtgisUlun (1967-) 

Delegation of legislative powers to the government 
(April -June 1967, 3 consecutive motions) 

Voted for (1st motion) —23 6 
(2nd motion)— 236 
(3rd motion) —237 
Communists *3 

Federation 121 

Progressive and Democratic 39 

Non registered 4 

Against economic, agricultural and social policy of the 
government (October 11, 1967) . 

Voted for 207 -Absolute Majority 244 
Communists #nd affiliated 73 

Federation and affiliated 121 

Progress and Democracy 

(Dem Cen) 10 

Non affiliated 


"shadow cabinet"— as in Britain— the centre 
gouumement— consisting primarily of the Left- 
wing parties, but not the Communists. This 
in turn produced an effort in the direction of 
the amalgamation of parliamentary groups into 
larger formations. From 15 different groups 
there are now only five. The opposition seems 
to have come into its own, however, since the 
election of 1 96 7. Grouped into two larger for- 
mations— the Communists and the Federation 
—with the frequent support of the Democratic 
Center (the "Progress and Democracy” group), 
they can wage a war of attrition against the 
Gaullists and their immediate allies, the Inde- 
pendent Republicans. The slightest equivoca- 
tion on the part of the latter may open the way 
to censure of the government, and hence to new 
legislative elections. 

If and when the opposition manages to over- 
throw the government, then the Gaullist system 
will enter a crisis far more severe than that of 
1962, for the aging President may be unable to 
throw his weight on the scale of the political 
forces, as he did then, and may find himself 
confronted by a new maiority unwilling to sup- 
port him and his government. It is at this junc- 
ture that the real test of the system will come 
Will the Gaullist majority follow the logic 
of democracy* Or will it attempt to use the 
constitutional powers of the President to thwart 
it or stifle it* In the former case, the Fifth 
Republic may well survive its President and 
architect. Otherwise, it will not. 


to vote on behalf of their colleagues. The leg- 
islators found it more expedient and profitable 
to work in their districts and Departments 
rather than remain in Paris, where they fe t im- 
potent 

But the presence of a majority began to pro- 
duce the proper response for unity and com 
tiveness on the part of the opposition. First, in 
the wake of the governmental crisis of 1962, all 
non-Gaul lists began to refer to themselves as 
“the opposition." Efforts were made to form a 


The Republic Senate 

The Senate was conceived as the cham- 
ber whose detachment and wisdom would pro- 
yk if foe a balance against the National Assem- 
bly. While deprived of the right to overthrow 
the Cabinet, the Senators were given, as we saw, 
an ironclad veto over legislation if the Prime 
Minister and the government desired it. When 
a bill was vetoed by the Senate, it was up to the 
Prime Minister to call a conference committee 
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of the two bodies to iron out the differences. (If 
he does not do so, the bill dies.) It turned out 
that the Senate — whether displaying wisdom or 
not — proved to be the most stubborn, if inef- 
fective, opposition to the Gaullist majority. On 
more than 45 occasions, involving major bills, 
the Senate refused to go along with the Na- 
tional Assembly. The conference committees 
failed to reach agreement, and the bill had to be 
voted two consecutive times by the National 
Assembly before it became law. 

Conflict between the Senate and the majority 
in the National Assembly made the Gaullists 
increasingly hostile to this body. The Ministers 
simply stopped attending the debates of the 
Senate — as they have the right to — and refused 
to answer written or oral questions. Many 
prominent Senators found themselves excluded 
even from informal contacts with the Ministers 
and the President. As hostility between the 
government and the Senate increased, specula- 
tion about its reform grew. Many claimed that 
the Senate is an antiquated body that should be 
transformed into a representative professional 
body rather than a political one. 

The reasons for the intransigence of the Sen- 
ate lie in its mode of election. Two hundred 
and fourteen out of the 274 senators are elected 
by the departmental and municipal councillors. 
Cities with more than 30,000 inhabitants re- 
ceived one extra elector for each additional 
thousand inhabitants. Despite this provision, 
the small towns and villages continued to play a 
dominant role. Those with less than 3,000 in- 
habitants have a majority in the Senatorial 
electoral college. They represent only 55% of 
the population, but 53% of the Senatorial elec- 
tors. The larger towns, those with more than 
10,000 inhabitants, which represent more than 
40% of the population, have only 21.5% of the 
senatorial electors. Only about 60 in the seven 
large Departments are elected by proportional 
representation. 

On two occasions (1962 and 1965) since it 
was first chosen in 1959, the Senate has been 


renewed by a third of its membership, so that 
its composition ought to correspond to the com- 
position of the National Assembly. But this is 
not so: the Senate is almost a replica of what it 
was when it was first chosen. The electoral col- 
lege, consisting of notables and local repre- 
sentatives, has shown a great aversity to change. 
On the other hand, the inability of the Gaullists 
to capture the local assemblies and the munici- 
palities is a reflection of their weak organiza- 
tion. As the table below shows, they have hardly 
gained any strength in the Senate at the very 
time when they succeeded in capturing a ma- 
jority of the National Assembly. 


TABLE 6-1 
The Senate 

1959 

1963 

1966 

<274 members) 

Communists 

13 (1) 

13 (1) 

14 

Socialists 

50(11) 

52 (1) 

52 

Radical groups 

67(1) 

49(1) 

50 

M.R.P. 

27 (7) 

28 (6) 

38 

Gaullists 

36 (1) 

29 (3) 

30 

Independents + 




Moderates + 




Democrats 

86 (5) 

84 (2) 

81 

Nonregistered 

7 

5 

9 


The recently held election (September 24 
and October 1, 1967) to choose the depart- 
mental councillors that constitute the bulk of 
the senatorial electoral college indicates that 
the renewal of one third of the Senate in 1968 
is not likely to bring any noticeable changes in 
its composition. The Communists gained votes 
and increased their representation slightly- 
The Gaullists also improved their positions 
slightly but failed to gain additional strength 
among the departmental councillors. Of a total 
of about 1710 departmental councillors, the 
Left (including the Communists) controls about 
850, the Centrist formations about 550, with 
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the rest— only about 300— in the hands of the 
Gaul lists. 

But as long as the Gaullists hold a disciplined 
majority, they can overcome the Senatorial 
vote. When their majority disappears, or 
when it becomes precarious, as it is now, the 
veto of the Senate may strengthen the opposi- 
tion in the National Assembly. Then the con- 
flict between the government and the Senate 
may become a source of instability. 


OTHER CONSTITUTIONAL 
ORGANS AND PROCEDURES 

The Constitution re-established an 
Economic and Social Council. Representing 
the most important professional interests in 
France, it has consultative and advisory powers 
to give advice on proposed economic and social 
legislation, and particularly on measures related 
to economic planning If the Senate were to be 
reformed along the lines indicated, then it 
could replace, in essence, the Economic and 
Social Council with limitative consultative 
functions only. 

As under the Fourth Republic, a High Court 
of Justice, whose members are elected by the 
National Assembly and the Senate, may try the 
President of the Republic for high treason and 
the members of the government for criminal 
offenses committed in the exercise of their 
functions. A High Council of the Judiciary, pre- 
sided over by the President of the Republic, 
nominates judges to the higher judicial posts, is 
consulted about pardons by the President, and 
rules on disciplinary matters involving the 
judiciary. The same section of the Constitution 
('Article 66) provides wdar porp*nvj at ibie-e n 
of habeas corpus clause: "No one may be arbi- 
trarily detained. The judicial authority, guard- 
ian of individual liberty, assures the respect of 
this principle under conditions provided by 

A most striking innovation is a Consutu- 


tional Council, composed of nine members who 
serve for a period of nine years Three are nom- 
inated by the President of the Republic, three 
by the President of the National Assembly, and 
three by the President of the Senate They are 
renewed by a third every three years. In addi- 
tion, all former Presidents of the Republic are 
members ex officto. A variety of powers has de- 
volved on the Constitutional Council. It super- 
vises the Presidential elections and the referen- 
dums and proclaims the results, it judges the 
validity of all contested legislative elections, 
thus avoiding bitter and long controversies in 
the legislative assemblies. It is the ultimate 
court of appeal on the interpretation of the 
Constitution on a specified number of matters 
All bills, including creaties, may be referred to 
it, before their promulgation, by the President 
of the Republic, the Prime Minister, or one of 
the presidents of the two assemblies A dec- 
laration of unconstuutionality suspends the 
promulgation of the bill or the application of 
the treaty. The Council determines the consti- 
tutionality of the standing orders of the Na 
tional Assembly and the Senate which go be- 
fore it automatically. It is, finally, the guardian 
of legislative-executive relations, it decides on 
all claims made by the government whether the 
legislature exceeds us legislative competence 
The constitutional review provided by the 
Constitution of the Fifth Republic differs from 
the American practice in two important re- 
spects First, it is almost exclusively limited to 
certain specified categories of cases involving 
the relationship between the legislature and the 
executive, and, second, it is brought into play 
only upon the request of four officers of the 
Fifth Republic— the President of the Republic, 
the Prune Minister, acid the rwo presidents of 
the legislative assemblies- Review applies only 
to pending bills. A law cannot be attacked for 
"unconstitutionahty” except under the specific 
and very restrictive terms of Article 37— that is, 
only when it is claimed by the government that 
the legislature exceeded its competence in 
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enacting it. In contrast to the American prac- 
tice, the Constitutional Council cannot hear 
cases brought to it by individuals and is not 
competent to judge matters where individual 
rights are violated. 

The Constitution provides two ways to 
amend the Constitution. An amendment pro- 
posed by the two legislative Assemblies by sim- 
ple majorities becomes effective only after it is 
approved in a referendum. A proposal stem- 
ming from the President of the Republic and 
approved by the two Chambers by simple ma- 
jorities may go, at the President’s discretion, 


either before the two Chambers, meeting 
jointly in a Congress (in which case a three- 
fifths majority is required), or to the people in a 
referendum. Thus amendments that emanate 
from the government may either go before the 
Congress or the people, while a proposal stem- 
ming from Parliament must always be submit- 
ted to the people in a referendum. As we have 
seen, President de Gaulle has claimed, by in- 
voking Article 1 1 , that an amendment can also 
be submitted directly by the President to the 
people in a referendum — thus bypassing Par- 
liament. 



VII 

The French 
Administration 


The key to understanding the French administrative 
tradition is to realize that the political system is 
unitary, that decision-making is highly central- 
ized, and that the state has an all-encompassing 
role. No Frenchman fully understands the 
meaning of the term "federalism." For instance, 
in a number of opinion polls about European 
union, the French opt for a federal system 
but are against supranational institutions. This 
is as if the people were for the federal gov- 
ernment but against giving legislative power 
to Congress From the Monarchy through to the 
Revolution, the four Republics, the two Napo- 
leons, and down to de Gaulle, France has re- 
mained "one and indivisible.'' What is decided 
applies to all alike in every department and 
every hamlet, and until recently, to every col- 
ony Many years ago, a Minister of Education 
dumfounded his visitor by telling him, after 
looking at his watch, that at that precise hour 
all the children of the same grade in all the 
schools of France were having Latin classes and 
were in the process of conjugating the same 
verb’ 

There is but one legal authority in France 
that can make and enforce decisions affecting 
the comings and goings of every last French- 
man, even down to the exact moment of his 
wrestling with a particular Latin conjugation. 
There can be no parallel or independent au- 
thorities, no differentiation on the basis of pro- 
vincial or local situations. This awesome au- 
thority is the central government Its sub- 
ordinate organs execute its decisions It can 
delegate to inferior or local organs, but only 
under central scrutiny and control. Its authority 
is all-encompassing the running of the rail- 
roads, the education of the children, radio and 
TV, the building of highways, the supervision 
of cultural activities, tourism, the regulation of 
medical benefits and family allowances, retire- 
ment benefits, sports, stadiums and parks, the 
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collection of taxes, the police, urban redevel- 
opment, the meticulous arrangements for the 
economic development of the country as a 
whole, or of diverse regions — all and many 
more of these matters are decided by the cen- 
tral government. 

The French administrative tradition gives to 
the state a greater role than that of the govern- 
ment in any other democracy. For numerous 
reasons, some of which we have already men- 
tioned, the French prefer to see an impersonal 
and higher authority decide many things for 
them, rather than to be forced to decide them- 
selves on the basis of local committees and 
voluntary associations, and through general 
face-to-face relations. After all, decisions “from 
above,” if made without the direct participation 
of the individuals concerned, are easier to 
disobey than if they are made by the individuals 
concerned. 


THE CHAIN OF COMMAND: 

FROM CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
TO LOCAL MAYORS 

Almost all important governmental de- 
cisions are made in Paris by the President, the 
legislature, and the Cabinet, and these decisions 
are enforced by a network of agents throughout 
the country. The three principal organs in this 
network are the Minister of the Interior, the 
Prefects, and the mayors. 

The Ministry of the Interior 

The Ministry is responsible for the ex- 
ecution of all the decisions of the central gov- 
ernment and for administering departmental 
and local units throughout the country. Staffed 
primarily by permanent civil servants — and 
assisted by a number of civil servants "loaned” 
to it from the Council of State — the Ministry 
supervises all national services. It is responsible 
for the enforcement of the law, for which it has 


broad police functions and sweeping powers in 
time of national emergency. 


Prefects 

The most important instruments of the 
Ministry are the Prefects, who are in charge 0 
the Departments of France. They are civil serv 
ants responsible for the execution and enforce 
ment of laws and executive orders in each De 
partment, and they have supervisory functions 
over all the local units within the Department 
as well. Assisted by elected departmenta 
councils and by a number of sub-Prefects, they 
are the true spinal cord of the administrative 
machinery and serve as a highly centralized an 
disciplined extension of the central govern 
ment. 

Mayors 

Below the Prefect and his sub-Prefe cts 
are the mayors and the municipal counci s- 
Both are elected. But once elected, the mayor 
assumes a double role: he represents both t e 
state and his municipality. For certain matters 
the mayor is the representative of the nation 
authority, and must account for his actions 
the Prefect and perform a number of functions 
required by the national government. In mam 
instances — notably in matters concerning 
local budget and local taxation — his decisions 
have to be endorsed by the Prefect before t m 
come into force. In other instances, the P re 
can command him to perform certain acts an 
failure to do so may result in his suspensio 
from office for a period of time or, in extr ^ 
cases, his dismissal by an executive order or 
Minister. Thus local government— more t 
36,000 small communes with their municip 3 
councils and mayors — is controlled from Par' 5 
The mayor operates under what French l aW > 
call the "tutellage” ( tutelle ) of the Prefects an 
the central authority. Uniformity is the rU ^ e ' eS . 

In the last few years, the Departments-- 
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rablished in ihe years of the Revolution and 
Napoleon — seem to have shrunk in size and 
importance, in this day when virtually the 
whole of France can be traveled by car in a 
matter of 24 hours and when the telephone and 
the radio have brought every part of the coun- 
try so close to Pans. As a result, an effort is 
being made to establish super- Prefects, re- 
gional Prefects who have been nominated corre- 
sponding to 20 "regions" (see Fig 7-1), with 
the Paris region as a separate entity. The Re- 


gional Prefect has under his immediate direc- 
tion all the state services operating within his 
own region In the past all these activities came 
under the direct control of the various Minis- 
tries in Paris, with the Prefect being bypassed. 
This means that in essence he is assured of a 
wide range of consultations, deliberations, and 
decisions, under the control of the Ministry of 
the Interior, for a great number of public mat- 
ters— construction, public works, education, 
welfare, etc. As the spokesman for the region, 


FIGURE 7-1 Regional Prefects and regianal action 
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he will take them all into account in an attempt 
to coordinate effort and plan better policy. To 
do so, he is assisted by a number of advisory 
boards, in which the various regional interests 
are represented, to inform and advise him. A 
genuine effort to decentralize, even if it comes 
from the top, has been made. However, it is not 
at all certain that it will succeed, since internal 
regional rivalries and interministerial rivalries 
are involved. A simpler solution, advocated by 
many, is to consolidate the Departments into 
20 or so regions, and provide for genuine de- 
liberative regional representative assemblies, 
and delegate them a variety of functions that 
are still tightly held in Paris. 

Another step in the direction of better coor- 
dination is the merging of municipalities into 
one. They are allowed to make agreements for 
the joint administration of services that can be 
rendered more efficiently and economically on 
a joint basis — electricity, water supply, etc. 
Subsidies are provided to spur rather than con- 
trol local effort. 

The Central Government 

In Paris, a stable bureaucracy is at the 
disposal of the Cabinet. The basic unit, as in 
England, is the Ministry, which is responsible 
for the execution, enforcement, and, at times, 
policy-formulation of matters under its imme- 
diate jurisdiction. The Ministries, again as in 
England, are divided into bureaus, and the 
French civil servants, like their English coun- 
terparts, form a permanent body of administra- 
tors, the top members of which are in close 
contact with the Ministers and, therefore, with 
policy-making. As with the British Treasury, 
the Ministry of Finance plays a predominant 
role, since it prepares the budget, formulates 
the estimates, collects taxes, and, to a lesser 
degree, controls expenditures. 

Who are the French civil servants? If we in- 
clude manual workers and teachers of grade 
schools and high schools, their total comes to 


over 1 million persons (Table 7-1). But if we 
were to add these and also the career military 
personnel, and those working in the national- 
ized industries — the railroads, gas, electricity, 
and other economic activities controlled by the 
state — the total would be 2.5 million, 12.5% of 
the working force. The vast majority are en- 
gaged in subordinate tasks. Only a small group 
of about 10,000 persons participate in the for- 
mulation and execution of policy. The top 
echelon are selected on the basis of competitive 
examinations and, as in Great Britain, the ma- 
jority come from certain schools: the law 
schools, the Ecole National d’Administration, 
the Ecole Polytechnique, and a few others. 


< 

TABLE 7-1 j 

Civil Servants in 1966 (in thousands) 

— Excluding those in Nationalized Industries \ 

j 

Ministry Number j 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Ministry of Agriculture 
Ministry of National Education 
Ministry of Finance 
Ministry of Interior 
Ministry of Justice 

Post Office and National Savings Banks 
Ministry of Construction 

Ministry of Public Works and Transportation 

Ministry of Social Affairs 

Various 


11.6 

18.9 

589.8 

122.3 

81.5 

18.3 

272.3 
7.2 

74.3 

20.6 
11.0 


Total 1 ,227.8 

National Defense (civilians) 1 48.9 

Career Military 297.1 


Total 


1,673-8 


Source: Le Budget de 1966, Ministere de l’ Economic el de Finance. 


The government has attempted to give all 
prospective candidates for the Civil Service a 
common education and provide for entry on the 
basis of merit. In 1946 a special school, the 
National School of Administration, was estab- 
lished for this purpose. The school is open to 
candidates, and not only is it free, but the stu- 
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dent is paid a stipend by the government for a 
period of three years as a trainee civil servant. 
Common training makes rotation from one job 
to another and from one Ministry to another 
easier. The prestige of the National School of 
Administration has to some degree oversha- 
dowed the law schools (although most prospec- 
tive civil servants continue to study law) and 
the other specialized schools 

The better qualified enter the n'ost impor- 
tant branches of the higher Civil Service- the 
Diplomatic Corps, the Inspectors pf Finance, 
the Prefectorial body, the Court of Accounts, 
and the Council of State. The great majority— 
perhaps as many as 90%—come from the upper 
middle classes or the middle classes. Many 
come from families in which the father is a 
high-level civil servant— indicating a high de- 
gree of co-optation, somewhat similar to that 
existing in the Armed Forces. They are the only 
ones having the educational background to pass 
the stiff written exams As for the o n ^ exami- 
nation administered by the civil servants, man- 
ners, speech, and social background continue to 
play an important role. It is these young men 
that occupy the central position in (he centra! 
ministries (Interior, Foreign Affairs, and Fi- 
nance), and play the crucial role in the various 
other governmental agencies, notably economic 
planning 

There are a number of ways for the " v “ 
servants to exert power and influence ey 
advise the Minister, and execute the ministerial 
policies in a manner that allows them discre- 
tion, they also have independent scrutinizing 
and controlling functions This is nOta y t e 
case with the Inspector of Finance and the 
Court of Accounts The first is intimately asso- 


ciated with the preparation and the « ‘ 

of the budget, and the second with the ov ^£* 
scrutiny of all government disbursements. e 
Council of State 1. both a con.ultaove anil 
judical role, as we shall see, while tM ’/Jj 
total and diplomatic corps ace involved ■” de 
liberation, policy-making, and mention within 


a varying range of discretion. The civil servants 
are actively engaged in legislation— each and 
every law today tends to be a statement affirm- 
ing certain broad principles and basic rules 
(lot-programme) or broad objectives (lot 
d'ortentalion) to be implemented by the Minis- 
ter. This gives to the Civil Service a broad area 
of discretion to issue orders and regulations 
within the spirit and the letter of the law. This 
means, of course, freedom to act or not to act 
Within the central government, civil servants 
increasingly exercise influence both in policy- 
making and execution because of the develop- 
ment of interim nistenal committees to thrash 
out policy questions and make suggestions on 
matters concerning them. Similarly, the devel- 
opment of a host of other organizations to pro- 
mote state intervention in economic and social 
affairs — planning, construction, regional devel- 
opment, savings, etc — which do not have a 
ministerial status, are directly headed by civil 
servants The top civil servants, like their Brit- 
ish counterparts, have grown to know each 
other (instead of remaining isolated in their 
Ministries) and to develop a common attitude, a 
common language, and a common etpnt tie corps 
The old departmentalization and parochialism 
of the Ministries has given place, through the 
osmosis of the interministenal committees and 
the regulatory agencies of the state, to a "na- 
tional” Civil Service, not only in law, but in 
fact. 

From “Mandarin" to “Technocrat" 

Under de Gaulle the role of the Civil 
Service has grown— for the general trend has 
been to put the civil servant right at the top of 
policy- mak'.v’.g. A*, me noted, de Gaulle's staff vs 
almost exclusively composed of civil servants 
detached from their ministerial or other duties; 
one-third of the cabinet consists of experts and 
top technicians and of civil servants, and 
the general stability of the Cabinet, de- 
spite minor reshufflings, has also corresponded 
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to the stability of the Minister’s staff, the 
cabinet ministeriel, which consists of civil 
servants. In the national services, and at the 
top of the Economic Planning Commission, 
civil servants initiate, implement, deliberate, 
and often decide. Many claim that the present 
system is a “technocracy" — a government 
by the expert and the technician (i.e., the civil 
servant). 

But in a peculiar way, as today’s "techno- 
crats" have been gaining influence, the charac- 
ter, and with it the role, of the Civil Service has 
been changing in a manner that reduces its legal 
power. The civil servants are no longer, as the 
"mandarins” (as they were called) of the past 
— guardians of the statist administrative tra- 
dition: neutral, impersonal, remote, and legal- 
minded. They have undertaken the “dialogue” 
with interest-groups, with regional groups, and 
with the professions, both in the performance 
of their general functions and with regard to 
economic planning and regional development. 
The businessman, the industrialist, and the 
farmer have become their constituency. 

This development is due to at least three 
reasons. First, the weakening of the parliament, 
and to a great extent of the parliamentary com- 
mittees and subcommittees, has shifted drasti- 
cally the thrust of the interest-groups. Groups 
attempt to influence those who have power. In 
the past, their point of access was the deputy, 
the committee, or even selected members of 
the Cabinet in a weak coalition Cabinet. Now 
their thrust is almost primarily directed to the 
civil servant who, on behalf of his Minister and 
a cohesive Cabinet, has the ultimate word. The 
confrontation between a spokesman for an 
interest-group and a civil servant often results in 
an agreement, a compromise, or a bargain. Sec- 
ondly, as the state services begin to resemble 
those of a private firm or a private industry, the 
civil servant finds himself increasingly at home 
with the company director, business executive, 
and banker. The concerns are common, very 
often the training is not different, and the social 


status not dissimilar. Nothing illustrates this 
better (though it suggests more) than the grow- 
ing “pantouflage”— the shift from Civil Service 
positions to private jobs. Thirdly, the dialogue 
has become increasingly institutionalized 
through the creation of thousands of advisory 
committees, bringing together interest- and 
professional groups with the civil servants in a 
deliberative process. This is notably the case 
with economic planning and regional develop- 
ment, as well as urban redevelopment. From 
purveyor of authority, the civil servant becomes 
a link, and from an executor, a deliberator. In 
the process, the sharp lines that divided what is 
public and what is private have been not only 
blurred, but seriously undermined. No wonder 
that the civil servant has become today one of 
the most important advocates of a "participant 
democracy” as opposed to one that juxtaposes 
state authority and the individual. Some civil 
servants, organized in political clubs, have been 
the most articulate spokesmen of a continuing 
and institutionalized dialogue between the 
state and the individual, between the Civil Serv- 
ice and the interest-groups. The aversion to 
face-to-face relations is giving place to a dia- 
logue from which greater participation, more 
bargaining, and a more pragmatic orientation 
are likely to emerge. It is something of an irony 
(but not uncommon in France) that such an im- 
portant change is initiated from the top: the 
civil servant, who embodied the impersonal 
power of the state, is now eroding his legal 
supremacy to become an instrument of service 
and cooperative action. 

The Changing Role 

of the Civil Service: Two Illustrations 

Nothing illustrates better the role the 
Civil Service has played in becoming a bridge 
between the state and the country than French 
Economic Planning and Regional Develop- 
ment. Economic planning was initiated by Jean 
Monnet, in cooperation with a small group of 
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the higher echelons of the Civil Service, in or- 
der to meet specific needs and demands arising 
from World War II. The first task, as we saw in 
Chapter III, was to modernize and rebuild the 
equipment of the country devastated by World 
War II. Thereafter, the Plan covered many 
other branches of economic activity and em- 
phasized “productivity." The planners began to 
rely increasingly upon cooperation and consul- 
tation between business and industry and the 
civil servants. With the Second (1954-55), 
Third (1958-61), and Fourth Plans (1961 -65), 
they set out to modernize by projecting a 
growth rate of about 5-6% a year. Attention 
was given to growth of consumption, social re- 
construction, and welfare measures. The 
planners introduced more sophisticated tech- 
niques of forecasting economic development 
for each branch of economic activity, began to 
develop ways to handle problems of regional 
development, and took comprehensive meas- 
ures to improve the agricultural situation of the 
country— caused in part by low income and 
a great number of marginal farms, but also by 
falling prices, inadequate processing facilities, 
and downright lack of information and know- 
how on the parr of many farmers. The Fifth 
Plan (1966-70) projects an annual rate of ex- 
pansion of 5% in gross domestic production, a 
sharper rise in private consumption, and a mas- 
sive expenditure in social programs, foreign 
aid, and defense. The Plans have been success- 
ful, and the figures we gave earlier about the 
rate and degree of French modernization attest 
to it. It is, in great part, the work of the General 
Planning Commission that prepares it, and sub- 
mits it for approval to the Minister, and, 
through him, to Parliament. The Commission 
consists of about 40 specialists, drawn mainly 
from the Civil Service, and about 500 executive 
and clerical personnel The top 40 play the key 
role in preparing the Plan, assisted by the Na- 
tional Institute of Statistical and Economic 
Studies that prepares the economic forecasts. 

A major work is done by the socalled mod- 


ernization committees. There are 25 such com- 
mittees concerned with various aspects of the 
economy, and they are invariably headed by 
members of the Commission and civil servants 
from various Ministries. The most important 
economic and professional interests, in busi- 
ness, industry, commerce, agriculture, labor, 
and banking, are represented. To be specific, in 
the preparation of the Fourth Plan (1961 -65) 
there were 114 labor representatives, 20 farm- 
ers, 198 business managers, 239 executives, 1 70 
"experts" drawn from the professions and the 
universities, and 200 tiul servants It is at this 
level that the new important role of the Civil 
Service -dialogue -and the new development 
that we noted - cooperation between civil serv- 
ants and the professional interests -takes place. 
At the regional level, representatives of the 
regional interests and public servants form the 
so-called Committees of Regional Economic 
Development to assess the impact of the Plan 
upon their region and make suggestions. 

What is strikingly novel about French plan- 
ning then, is that it has generated a constant 
contact between the Civil Service and the com- 
munity at the national and local levels, but not 
in the form of what Max Weber calls "impera- 
tive coordination." The powers of the Civil 
Service to command are limited both in its 
drafting stage and in its implementation, the 
Plan and Planning authority relies on coopera- 
tion and consultation. It is to the interest of the 
professional groups (industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, etc.) to learn about the indicators and 
trends of economic activity— and the planners 
are in a position to tell them. It is to their in- 
terest to know something about population 
trends— and the planners know It is to their 
advantage to get a view of price trends for the 
future, and it is finally to their interest to know 
where and how much the state plans to 
spend— since the stare is the largest producer, 
investor, and consumer. The Plan gives an 
overall idea, and frequently a very specific one. 
Within the context of the Plan, then, decisions 
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can be made about such matters as investment, 
expansion, and the like, by individual firms and 
persons, and the state can help with low-interest 
loans, with tax rebates, with subsidies or by 
writing off taxes in return for an assurance that 
the firm will reinvest a part of its profits. Both 
the private and the public sector have to gain if 
there is cooperation that involves balanced 
growth. This is what the Plan has done, and in 
doing so it has increasingly altered the nature 
of the French economy and by modifying the 
role of the Civil Service is injecting new habits 
and values that are beginning to seriously 
change the political attitudes of the average 
Frenchman. He is beginning to cooperate with 
the state and its agents, and to participate in 
decisions that were made in the past in Paris 
behind the closed doors of Ministerial offices. 

Regional Development 

Equally significant are the procedures 
set up for the regional development and urban 


FIGURE 7-2 Highly-developed (dark grey), 
developed (light grey), and underdeveloped 
(white), regions of France. 



redevelopment of France — two problems that, 
as we know, are currently plaguing our own 
country. For France the problem has a special 
interest. If the demographic and industrial 
trends are left without control, Paris will dom- 
inate the rest, and in the process, may well be- 
come unlivable. There are about 8.5 million 
people in the Paris agglomeration now, ac- 
counting for about 18% of the population of 
France — whereas New York City accounts for 
not more than 4% of the population of the 
United States! Paris has one-fourth of all gov- 
ernmental workers — about 600,000 — and 54% 
of all publishing houses and newspapers; it ac- 
counts for half of the county’s business turn- 
over; and a majority of all companies have their 
central offices in it. Twenty-five percent of all 
industrial workers live in the Paris region, and 
one-third of all industrial jobs are in Paris. 

The second problem is the division of France 
between developed and underdeveloped re- 
gions. If you look at the map in Fig 7-2 you 
will see the line that divides East and West. 
Both in terms of per capita income, population, 
and industrial jobs, the East is advanced and the 
West relatively behind. But the dark area situ- 
ated in the Northeast comprises only 19 De- 
partments, with about 38% of the population, 
and 20% of the territory. They account for 46% 
of French production. Productivity in this 
area is 25% above the average. Seventy percent 
of the university students and specialized 
technical schools are located in Paris or the 
Northeast. 

Finally, the last problem is that of the rural 
areas. They have been steadily losing popula- 
tion. While in 1851, 27 million lived in rural 
areas, about 7 million in towns, and 1.9 million 
in Paris, by the year 2,000 A.D. the figures are 
projected to be 8.0, 50.0, and 14.0 respectively- 
There is no way to arrest this process — but 
there is a way to organize agriculture in such a 
manner that it will be able to provide for the 
food required by the growing city population. 
There is also every reason to make available to 
the farmer all the facilities of city life. Thus the 
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elimination of marginal farms, the development 
of mechanized agriculture to suit the particular 
type of crops, the growth of processing and 
marketing facilities, and (above all) refrigera- 
tion, canning, and transportation become pre- 
dominant. 

The reader begins to have a view of the 
enormity of the problem. It is not only a French 
problem, for it relates to problems that all 
modern industrializing societies face- slow 
transportation, water and air pollution, inade- 
quate recreation facilities, the trauma-inducing 
shifting of populations from the centers where 
they live and the occupations to which they are 
accustomed to new ones How and what deci- 
sions will be made is a political problem The 
novelty of the French experiment is that it is 
undertaken on a nationwide basis with a vi- 
sion-based upon careful study— not only of 
what the situation will be 30 years from now, 
but of how it ought to be Every plan and 
every target is, in other words, a commitment to 
the new generations. 

Under the overall supervision of the Plan- 
ning Commission and the Cabinet, a National 
Commission for Integrated Development has 
been set up. Its job is primarily to forecast and 
suggest targets and goals. It has 80 members 
consisting of various professional groups, and 
headed by a commission of civil servants and 
other specialists divided into a number of study 
groups. Implementation is in the hands of a 
"Delegation of Integrated Development '—an 
interministerial committee of 27 that cooper- 
ates closely with the Planning Commission. It 
supervises the execution of the Plan in the 20 
regions. The interministerial committee screens 
all ministerial expenditures that relate to in- 
vestment, equipment, and modernization. It can 
urge outright expenditure in one region rather 
than another, ask accordingly for modification 
of the Plan at its deliberative stage, and suggest 
the granting of loans, subsidies, and tax rebates, 
depending upon where an industry plans to 
establish itself. (Generally, when it comes to 
economic expansion, priority is given to the 


underdeveloped areas and to the decongestion 
of the Paris area) 

Planned as an interrelated unit, France, with- 
out losing geographical diversity-indeed, by 
cultivating it— will become more alike in the 
income, skills, and education of its children. 
But it should be noted again that all the deci- 
sions made are made with the advice and the 
participation of the interests involved, and 
those of the various regions, through the re- 
gional committees of development and through 
the advisory bodies that participate in the final 
formulation of the Plan. The role of the Civil 
Service becomes increasingly that of a catalyst, 
a bargainer, a compromiser The authoritative 
traditions give place to a genuinely political 
activity, without which the cooperation of the 
interests involved could not be readily solicited 
and institutionalized. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
(CONSEIL D'ETAT) 

One of the most remarkable institu- 
tions in the government of France is the 
Council of State, whose parallel cannot be 
found in England or the United States, but 
which has been widely copied in most of the 
Continental countries Founded by Napoleon, 
it originally consisted of top-ranking civil serv- 
ants who screened executive orders and decrees 
and became the "watchdog" of the administra- 
tion. All litigation involving civil servants or 
the state would be heard by it. Today, the 
Council of State continues to perform impor- 
tant advisory and deliberative functions A 
number of government executive orders re- 
quire its approval before they go into force. It 
is reputed to consist of the best lawyers in 
France Once admitted, the " consetller d'etat" 
achieves, by custom, permanent tenure in the 
Civil Service. Until the Fifth Republic, no con- 
setller had ever been arbitrarily dismissed by 
the government. 

The Council of State has, however, emerged 
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primarily as a court. It hears cases involving 
acts of civil servants in their official capacity 
and cases arising between an individual and the 
state. Instead of being the watchdog over gov- 
ernment administration, the Council has today 
become the defender of individual rights — both 
property and civil rights — against the state. This 
change has been the result of a jurisprudence 
developed over the years by the Council. It has 
declared executive orders or acts of the govern- 
ment to be illegal if they are not consistent 
with the “parent law”: if they are ultra vires (i.e., 
beyond the powers authorized by law); or if the 
reasons for which an executive order is issued 
are not clearly set forth. It has obliged the state 
to pay damages to private individuals whenever 
negligence on the part of civil servants could be 


proved. Finally, in some decisions it has held 
that the government is obligated to compen- 
sate the plaintiff even when no negligence has 
been proven. In each of the following cases, a 
public officer and, through him, the state were 
declared liable even though negligence was 
absent: a Prefect suspended the publication of a 
newspaper; a mayor refused to allow a peaceful 
religious ceremony to be held; munitions ex- 
ploded in a state depot. 

Thus the Council of State has attempted to 
curb the arbitrary actions that are inherent in 
any powerful and centralized administrative 
system and to protect the individual in all the 
cases where he has no redress before the civil 
courts. As a result, its jurisprudence has been 
one of the most progressive in the world. 



VIII 

Governmental 
Performance 
under the 
Fifth Republic 


An evaluation of the performance of the Fifth Re- 
public may well be premature In operation 
since January, 1959, it is more of a government 
of one man than a political system. De Gaulle 
symbolizes, as we noted, the Bonapartist tradi- 
tion in France. It is he who governs and it is he, 
rather than the Constitution and the govern- 
mental institutions we examined in the preced- 
ing chapters, who embodies legitimacy. Perhaps 
the most crucial problem facing the country is. 
Will the governmental institutions remain the 
same after de Gaulle’ Will the succession to 
the office of the Presidency be accomplished 
without serious dissension or will the present 
governmental machinery, and perhaps the Con- 
stitution, be radically transformed? With these 
troubling questions in mind, we will now at- 
tempt to present the balance sheet of the regime 
and to assess its performance. 


INDEPENDENCE 
FOR THE FORMER COLONIES 

During 1956-57, one of the most im- 
portant steps in French colonial policy was 
taken when the Parliament of the Fourth Re- 
public endorsed legislation granting the various 
African territories of France and Madagascar 
extensive local autonomy. These territories 
were given the power to legislate their internal 
affairs and to establish their own responsible 
governments, while matters concerning finance, 
defense, foreign policy, higher education, cus- 
toms, and radio remained under the jurisdic- 
tion of the French government. 

In 1958, President de Gaulle pledged to all 
these territories a new political arrangement— 
the French Community— and at the same time 
explicitly promised to respect their right to 
independence, if they opted for it in the ref- 
erendum of September 28, 1958, by voting 
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“No.” All the territories, with the exception of 
Guinea, voted “Yes," and thus the French Com- 
munity came into being. The territories became 
Republics "federated” with France. They were 
governed, however, by the President of the 
French Republic who was also President of the 
Community (de Gaulle), with the assistance of 
an Executive Council, consisting of a number of 
French Ministers charged with common Com- 
munity affairs and the Prime Ministers, or their 
delegates, of the African Republics and Mala- 
gasy (formerly Madagascar). A Community 
Senate, with mostly consultative powers, was 
also established, and a Community Arbitration 
Court was created for the purpose of hearing 
and passing on controversies among the mem- 
ber states. 

In the course of 1959-60, the Community 
was abandoned. All African Republics and Mal- 
agasy have become independent and all of 
them have become members of the United Na- 
tions. France under de Gaulle has thus liqui- 
dated her colonial Empire. In doing so, she has 
improved her position in Africa, where she is 
now assured of a reservoir of good will. Large 
subsidies to the African Republics and Mala- 
gasy guarantee their economic modernization, 
which will improve the living standards of the 
African people and is eventually bound to in- 
crease both French trade and investments in 
Africa. 

Algeria 

Progress in Algeria, where a powerful 
French minority and a strong Army were well 
entrenched, was slow. After many hesitations, 
equivocations, and two uprisings by the mili- 
tary and the French in Africa against de Gaulle, 
negotiations were concluded, granting Algeria 
her independence. The agreements provided 
for an immediate cease-fire and for the estab- 
lishment of a provisional caretaker government 
in Algeria to organize a referendum on self- 
determination; they gave to the Algerian pop- 


ulation an opportunity to express in a referen- 
dum a choice between outright independence, 
independence in cooperation with France, and 
integration in the French Republic. Since it was 
presumed that the Algerians would opt for 
independence in cooperation with France, the 
Evian agreements provided detailed stipula- 
tions on the status of the French citizens. They 
were to remain French citizens. Even if they 
opted for Algerian citizenship within a period 
of three years, they could still retain their 
French citizenship and return to France; their 
property and freedoms were guaranteed. They 
were further guaranteed their own schools and 
publications. Special rights were to be be- 
stowed upon the French who became Algerian 
citizens; a number of seats in the future Al- 
gerian Parliament were to be allotted to them, 
and they were to be given special representation 
in the large municipalities. 

France maintained her rights to test atomic 
weapons in Sahara (which became part of Alge- 
ria), to maintain the naval base of Mers-El- 
Kebir for 1 5 years, to maintain control of three 
airports for three years, and to maintain the 
French Army on Algerian soil (but to reduce it 
progressively in numbers) for a period of three 
years. Special arrangements guaranteeing the 
French rights over the Sahara oil were inserted 
and agreements have been concluded since. In 
return, France pledged to continue economic 
assistance to Algeria for at least three years, to 
maintain Algeria within the franc zone, to allow 
free transfer of money from and to Algeria 
(something of capital importance, since there 
are about 400,000 Algerians working in France), 
and to continue to provide for cultural and 
technical aid. 

When these accords were ratified by Metro- 
politan France in a second referendum of 
April 8, 1962, the way was paved for Algerian 
independence. On July 1, 1962, a referendum 
took place in Algeria, and 99% of the voters 
opted for independence in cooperation with 
France. On July 3, de Gaulle formally granted 
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Algeria independence and dispatched the first 
French Ambassador to Algeria. Thus a long, 
bitter war that lasted seven and a half years, at a 
high cost for France and considerable loss of 
human life on both sides, came to an end. Even 
more, the political passions that it had unleashed 
that brought down the Fourth Republic and 
twice endangered the Fifth were, if not buried, 
considerably weakened. As it was with the 
policy of colonial disengagement in Africa, the 
way was paved for better relations between 
France and an independent Algeria. 


FOREIGN POLICY 1 

On June 1, 1958, when de Gaulle re- 
turned to office, the decline of French power in 
the world was only too obvious. The Suez ad- 
venture had swept aside the French cultural, 
political, and economic influence in the Middle 
East. In Indochina, the last French soldier had 
departed long before, leaving a feeling of bitter- 
ness and distrust, Morocco and Tunisia had 
become independent In Algeria, the rebellion 
was gaining ground, and a praetorian army was 
in near revolt against the Republic. In Africa, 
signs of discontent were becoming ominous In 
N.A.T.O., France’s position was weak, especial- 
ly when compared with the rising strength of 
West Germany. As in 1940, de Gaulle consid- 
ered it his task to weave patiently the fabric of 
national unity and work for the restoration of 
French power. 

De Gaulle has a vision of a renovated and 
strong France, with global commitments and 
world responsibilities He wants France to 
weigh heavily in the contemporary balance of 
forces and to aspire once more to a vocation of 
world leadership. It is to this task that he has 
devoted all his energies. 


The Memorandum 
of September 23, 1958 

Immediately after his return to power, 
de Gaulle asserted that it was not the purpose 
of France to limit her foreign policy “within 
the confines of N.A.T.O ” On September 23, 
1958, he addressed a memorandum, still tech- 
nically secret, to Henri Spaak, Prime Minister 
Macmillan, and President Eisenhower. He pro- 
posed the establishment within NA.TO. of a 
"directorate" of three -England, France, and 
the United States— with responsibility for 
elaborating a common military and political 
strategy for the whole of the planet, for the 
creation of Allied commands for all theaters of 
operation, for joint deliberations about strategy, 
and for joint decision on the use of atomic 
weapons. 'The European states of the conti- 
nent,” he stated on April II, 1961, “. must 
know exactly with which weapons and under 
what conditions their overseas allies would join 
them in battle.” 4 There was also a threat in the 
memorandum France would reconsider its 
N.A.T.O. policy in the light of the response of 
England and the United States 

Though ostensibly addressing problems re- 
lated to N.A.T.O , de Gaulle was actually at- 
tempting to place France on a level to which no 
other European power in N A.T.O. could as- 
pire. N A.T.O. was to remain a broad organiza- 
tion, but with three of its members— France, 
England and the United States— jointly in 
charge of global strategy The three great pow- 
ers were, in the best tradition of the old diplo- 
macy, to be in charge, at the N.A.T.O. level, of 
the Atlantic problems, and jointly in charge of 
planetary strategy De Gaulle has remained 
adamant. When his suggestions were rejected, 
France withdrew the Mediterranean Fleet from 


Tor ■ more detailed discussion of French foreign pol- 
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N.A.T.O. command, she refused to integrate her 
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air defense with N.A.T.O.; she prevented the 
building of launching sites and the stockpiling 
of atomic warheads over which she could have 
no control. But this stand against military inte- 
gration was to bring France in conflict with 
West Germany. This became painfully evident 
during Adenauer's visit in December, 1959, and 
throughout I960, when de Gaulle and his ad- 
visers talked freely about an “independent” 
Western European strategy and apparently fore- 
saw even the possibility of the withdrawal of 
American forces. 

With the end of the Algerian war, there was 
no doubt at all as to where de Gaulle stood and 
what he wanted. First, European problems had 
better be left to the European nations. This 
involved even the problem of German reunifi- 
cation. Second, European nations, notably 
France, had worldwide commitments that tran- 
scended the regional limits of N.A.T.O., just as 
did the United States. Hence the future of the 
national armed forces and their deployment and 
posture was a national matter belonging to 
France. Third, without ever stating it, de 
Gaulle seemed to infer that the presence of 
American troops in Europe was becoming, at 
least politically, a liability. Fourth, N.A.T.O. 
and its integrative aspects were to be thrust 
aside and replaced, at most and on the basis of 
expedience and contingency, by a classic alli- 
ance among individual and separate states — an 
alliance that was to be negotiated and renego- 
tiated as the circumstances demanded. De 
Gaulle has never rejected the desirability of 
such a classic alliance, but while insisting on its 
form— a pact between individual sovereign 
states — he has never specified its content. It has 
seemed clear, however, that such an alliance 
was to be construed narrowly. The partners 
would be free to differ on everything that did 
not involve their defense against a specified 
foreign attack under the stipulated conditions. 
France would be free to move in her own way 
in China, in Southeast Asia, and in Latin 


America, as well as reconsider her relations 
with the Eastern European countries or the So- 
viet Union. De Gaulle’s revisionist policy with 
regard to N.A.T.O. was, in other words, an ex- 
plicit reformulation of France’s full-fledged 
independence to act as a world power. If and 
when the interests of the United States and 
France converted, so much the better; if they 
diverged, each would be free to act independ- 
ently of the other. This, in effect, would put an 
end to N.A.T.O. 

In March and April of 1966 the French gov- 
ernment communicated its decision to with- 
draw its forces from N.A.T.O. on July 1, 1966, 
and demanded the withdrawal, by April 1, 
1967, of all United States forces and personnel 
and of all N.A.T.O. instrumentalities from the 
French soil. The only remaining possibility was 
that American forces could be stationed in 
France, and French forces in Germany, on the 
basis of bilateral arrangements, a possibility 
that, if accepted, would in effect lead to 
N.A.T.O.’s destruction as an integrative mili- 
tary alliance. The alternative left the United 
States was to persist in the continuation of 
N.A.T.O. without France, but with the support 
of England and West Germany. 

Since I960, the political and military reasons 
that accounted for de Gaulle’s acceptance of 
the economic provisions of the Common Mar- 
ket have become increasingly apparent. The 
Common Market suggested the possibility that 
a larger European whole could be placed under 
the leadership of France, armed with atomic 
weapons that were denied to Germany by vir- 
tue of the Paris Accords. Britain’s participation 
was highly desirable, provided Britain was 
willing to abandon the intimate Atlantic con- 
nections that underwrote the dominance of the 
United States, and also provided that Britain 
brought into a European pool — under some 
form of Franco-British control— her atomic an 
hydrogen weapons and knowhow. Britain s nu- 
clear power was to be its dowry in the contem 
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plated marriage with the Common Market. 3 
Thus the heart of the matter was and remains 
political and strategic: England, de Gaulle 
fears, would remain under the domination of 
the United States, and her entry into the Com- 
mon Market would reinforce America's in- 
fluence. 

With England at least temporarily out of the 
picture, de Gaulle turned to Germany. A 
Franco-German alliance providing for frequent 
consultations, and possibly for the elaboration 
of common policy on military, foreign, cultural 
and economic questions, would provide the 
hard core that would consolidate Western Eu- 
rope and, given France's military superiority, 
wfeguaid French leadership at the same uto. 
In January, 1963, a Franco-German Treaty, em- 
bodying the principle of consultations on mat- 
ters of defense, foreign policy, and cultural af- 
fairs, was signed. However, the very logic of the 
Treaty raised serious questions It was again 
based on the assumption that West Germany 
would accepc French, rather than American, 
leadership and protection But in the light of its 
military and economic ties with the United 
States, and especially in the light of the over- 
whelming superiority of the United States, it 
was unlikely that any German political leader 
would acquiesce to this 

In the meantime the Common Market re- 
mained a successful economic arrangement, it 
had. by 1967, reached the stage when increasing 
commitments to supranationality were to be 
made, and when some derision could be made 
by a qualified majority of the participants In 
other words, the Market had moved to the crit- 
ical stage when it was about to assume, even 
to a limited degree, genuine supranationality. 
However, such a supranationality is contrary to 
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de Gaulle's basic assumptions about the nature 
of international relations. Alleging the unwill- 
ingness of the other five members to accept 
common agricultural policies (policies, inci- 
dentally, quite advantageous to French agri- 
culture), de Gaulle instructed his ministers, in 
the middle of 1965, to withdraw from the 
Council of Ministers of the Common Market. 
He also attacked the supranational character of 
the Rome Treaty and claimed that the assump- 
tion of power by a body of “stateless” func- 
tionaries was prejudicial to the independence 
of the sovereign member states. The Treaty of 
Rome, he concluded, had to be revised in order 
to do away with all supranational clauses. In 
effect, he ucgftd that the Market tenvaia a purely 
economic arrangement, held together by the 
will of sovereign and independent states, and 
subject to the veto power of each and all 

From a purely economic point of view, how- 
ever, rhe Common Market continued to pro- 
gress. All internal tariffs were to be abolished 
before the end of 1 968, and it was expected that 
by that time there would also be a common 
external tariff A common agricultural policy 
has been endorsed -after prolonged and often 
highly contentious debates — and internal agri- 
cultural tariffs are being rapidly reduced Trade 
among the countries in the community has 
grown three times as fast as the external trade, 
and French trade with her European partners 
has more than doubled. Movement of capital 
and labor has become greatly liberalized, and 
efforts are being made to equalize welfare 
measures among the Six. 

Inevitably, despite de Gaulle's objections, 
Europeaa political institutions began to de- 
velop In the summer of 1 967, the various or- 
gans of economic cooperation and coordination 
were all merged into one executive, the Com- 
mission, and one legislature (even if it has only 
consultative powers)— the European Assembly. 
Though major decisions are still made by the 
Council of Ministers, consisting of the Foreign 
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Ministers of the Six (wherein each continues to 
have what amounts to a veto), the direction lies 
in the development of greater coordination, 
and, ultimately genuine supranational bodies 
wherein decision will be made by majority 
vote. 


THE “OPENING TO THE EAST" 

With the emergence of the Sino-Soviet 
split, with the relative weakening of the Soviet 
Union’s expansionist trends, with the growing 
preoccupation of the Russians with many inter- 
nal problems, and, lastly, with the emerging 
aspirations of many Eastern European nations 
for independence, the time appeared propitious 
to establish friendly relations with Eastern Eu- 
ropean nations and the Soviet Union. De 
Gaulle’s emphasis upon a “European Europe,” 
his often-repeated statements about a Europe 
stretching from the Urals to the shores of the 
Atlantic, were designed to suggest such a relax- 
ation. Its implementation proved to be a much 
harder problem. One way was to achieve a 
genuine Franco-German entente within the 
context of the Common Market, and then to 
begin a dialogue with the Soviet Union on 
matters of German reunification. This proved 
difficult because of the unwillingness of the 
Germans to substitute French protection for 
American, and because of the legitimate doubts 
of American policy makers about the advisa- 
bility of such a course of action. De Gaulle 
then made repeated overtures in the direction 
of the Eastern satellites. Cultural and economic 
ties were stressed; visits were exchanged, a 
number of leaders of Eastern European coun- 
tries visiting Paris; and France refused to con- 
sider any arrangement that would give the 
Germans a say about nuclear arms. Thus, under 
de Gaulle, France is returning increasingly to 
the pre-World War 11 arrangements— in which 
an understanding with the Soviet Union is 
indispensable to the maintenance of peace in 
Europe, and in which Germany must reenter 


the concert of European powers, but without 
the ultimate weapons. This might well have 
been the objective of General de Gaulle’s visit 
to Russia in the summer of 1966 and of Pre- 
mier Kosygin’s return visit to France six 
months later. 

De Gaulle as a National Spokesman 

Since 1958 (and until the Quebec visit 
in mid-1967 in which he seemed to endorse 
Quebec's independence and sovereignty), de 
Gaulle’s foreign policy has, according to all 
public opinion polls, received widespread ap- 
proval. There was never an occasion when less 
than 65% approved of his foreign policy. It is 
unwise to assume that, with de Gaulle’s death, 
a docile France will return again to the Atlantic 
fold. Nor is it necessary to assume that with his 
death, the Fifth Republic will collapse without 
leaving any trace on domestic institutions and 
foreign policy. France is more powerful, has a 
better sense of its role in the world, has tasted 
the fruits of independence and the poison of 
the atomic era, and has regained the posture she 
had temporarily lost after the shattering defeat 
of 1940. But it will be also difficult to believe 
that, in the years to come, France will be in a 
position to maintain her present intransigent 
attitude of independence. There will be no re- 
turn to a position of tutelage and dependence 
upon the United States, as happened after 1947, 
but it is unlikely that there will be a full-fledged 
separation and independence from the Atlantic 
commitment. It is also unlikely that the devel- 
opment of closer European ties can be thwarted. 
To begin with, the demands for national 
independence will have to be qualified by 2 
return to what France refused to accept in 1954: 
a common European military arrangement. 
Second, European political and military unity 
will require that one member of rhe “Anglo- 
Saxons”— England— be invited to participate. 
Finally, Europe will inevitably assume greater 
independence in rhe world, still, however, 
requiring the American guarantee and perhaps 
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even the presence of American soldiers. 
N.A.T.O. will therefore have to be reconsid- 
ered, not as underwriting French dependence, 
but rather as an indispensable instrument of 
protection and common strategy, unless and 
until de Gaulle's great vision of integrating the 
Soviet Union into Europe is realized. 


A NEW DEFENSE 

On February 1 3, 1960, France exploded 
her first atomic device in the Sahara. It was fol- 
lowed by three more atmospheric tests on the 
same site, the last of which took place in March, 
1 961 . Since then there have been a few under- 
ground tests while preparations, both physical 
and diplomatic, have been underway for nuclear 
testing in the Polynesian possessions of France 
in the Pacific, where additional tests were con- 
ducted in the summer of 1966. The first French 
H-bomb is scheduled to be exploded there. 
New legislation has reorganized the French 
military forces and a new strategy has been 
evolved, with emphasis on the atomic force— 
the font dt frappe. A new system of selective 
rather than universal military service has been 
introduced. Military service has been reduced 
to 16 months, and total annual recruitment is 
expected to average about 200,000 men, out of 
a total of some 350,000 available for service. 
Two "program- laws" for defense (1961-65, 
1965-70) provide, in addition to the existing 
Air Force capabilities, for surface-to-surface 
ballistic missiles with a range of 2,000 miles, 
and a first nuclear submarine (presumably, by 
the end of 1970) armed with sea to-ground bal- 
listic missiles with thermonuclear warheads. It 
is planned that by 1972-73 all three services 
(Air, Army, and Navy) will be fully armed with 
nuclear weapons. The French Army will consist 
of the Strategic Nuclear Force, the Force of 
Maneuver (six highly mechanized and mobile 
divisions), the Naval forces and Air Force, and 
the forces for the Operational Defense of the 
Territory (DO.T.), consisting of one Alpine 


brigade, five combat regiments, and 20 com- 
mando infantry regiments. The heart of the 
military machine will be the nuclear force and 
the mechanized divisions— the latter presuma- 
bly operaring, if circumstances demand it, in 
conjunction with N A.T.O. (assuming that this 
organization is still m existence). 


THE ECONOMY 

As we saw in Chapter III, economic 
modernization has been stepped up in the dec- 
ade of the Fifth Plan. The national product has 
grown by over 50%, and industrial production 
by the same— sometimes as high as 6.5% per 
year for industrial products and about 3% for 
agricultural products. Housing construction has 
averaged about 300,000 units, and it is expected 
to be considerably higher in the years of the 
Fifth Plan. Inflation— in the past a serious 
problem — has been controlled, if not stopped 
Individual purchasing power has risen by about 
30-35%. The balance of payments has been 
favorable almost without interruption ever 
since 1959, and today France holds over $7 
billion worth of gold and foreign assets. The 
push from the farm to the city has continued, 
and with it the signs of modernization have 
grown; agricultural workers become fewer, 
the number of industrial workers remain con- 
stant, and the ternary sector of the employment 
has been growing The consumer— mainly in the 
city, and less so on the farm — is better off. 
There is more leisure, and paid vacations for 
workers have become more widespread, and 
lengthened to three weeks. In a 20-odd-year 
period, the number of householders owning 
cars has grown from 1 4% to 60%; those owning 
television from only a few in 1 947, when it was 
introduced, to 73%; refrigerators from 3% to 
73%, and washing machines from 2.5% to 55%. 
The government continues to pour money into 
the social sector of the economy, with public 
investments amounting to about 21% of the 
total Welfare measures, despite recent changes 
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efficiently as possible. They tend to consider 
that a wealthy society should provide better 
living conditions for the workers and by so 
doing put an end to the secular conflicts be- 
tween managers and workers, between the 
bourgeoisie and the working class. The Catho- 
lics among them believe that the task of a good 
Catholic is to cooperate with others on con- 
crete and specific issues without letting reli- 
gious differences become divisive. 

The trend of modernization is also bound to 
change the attitude of the workers. They, too, 
may realize that the traditional arguments about 
capitalism and Socialism are becoming sterile, 
that a democratic state gives them the opportu- 
nity to use their numbers and power in order to 
satisfy their claims. The more they do so the 
more pragmatic and practical in their outlook 
they should become and the more inclined to 
set aside their ideological quarrels. The British 
Labour Party (despite its present divisions), the 
German Social Democratic Party, and, from a 
different point of view, American trade-union- 
ism provide working examples of how the la- 
boring class can organize itself politically to 
gain a strong voice in determining what share 
of the country’s wealth it will receive. 

Many of the social-economic groups associ- 
ated so closely with the Third and Fourth Re- 
publics (the shopkeepers, artisans, and small 
farmers) threw their support behind Poujade, 
but are now being squeezed out by the inexor- 
able progress of modernization. Businessmen 
are beginning to understand that mass produc- 
tion and mass consumption lead to higher profits 
and are abandoning the protectionist mentality 
that characterized them for so long. They have 
accepted the European Common Market, the 
liberalization of trade, and a policy of coopera- 
tion with and investment in the former African 
colonies. The younger civil servants seem in- 
creasingly sympathetic to new rules of fiscal 
policy and to state controls over credit, interest, 
and public investment. 

We have already noted how these socio-eco- 


nomic changes have begun to affect the political 
system. We noted that stability and executive 
leadership are beginning to be valued; that the 
Presidential system itself has created an elec- 
toral situation in which two camps are likely to 
join forces behind two candidates; we pointed 
out that the emergence of a majority in the Na- 
tional Assembly has forced the opposition 
groups to increasingly coalesce, and that the 
party system has become simplified. In our dis- 
cussion of the Communist Party, we indicate 
that although still anchored to the ideologies 
and practices of the past, it is showing a re or 
mist spirit, on the basis of which a viable coop 
eration with the other parties of the Left may 
become possible. Finally, we discussed at some 
length the new role of the Civil Service m 
bringing the citizen and the state together, 
these changes are reinforced by the mass 
media— the newspaper, but more particu ar y 
radio and TV -that create a “national constit- 
uency” to obliterate the particularisms o t e 
past. The winds of change, in other words, are 
here, and the likelihood that the French wi 
transform their previous ideological attitu es 
into pragmatic and cooperative ones is rea . 
and when this happens, then politics wi ^ 
transformed from a set of embattled ideologic^ 
visions and imperatives into a set of accep 
rules of how to make decisions, how to a f? e > 
and how to disagree. In others words, a Consul 
tion will become legitimate. . 

The difficulties, however, remain equa ^ 
impressive. First, as we have seen, the trans 
mation of the political parties has been s 
and painful. At the slightest provocation, t 
broader formations that make up the party ^ 
tern today — the Gaullists, the Democratic 
ter, and the Federation -may break up m^ 
their constituent units. From a four-party sy 
tern, France will again become a fragmente^ 
system, and the intra-party divisions will erup- 
This possibility is a real one, since as yet t 
discipline of the new party formations has a 
been tested. The Presidential election o 
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in fact, took place in such a manner as to ex* 
elude the political parties: the dialogue did not 
take place. Similarly, the overwhelming power 
and prestige of President de Gaulle has under- 
mined a serious dialogue between the executive 
and the legislature. Despite the orderly func- 
tioning of the legislature and its participation 
in the legislative process, it has played primar- 
ily the role of a forum. Policy has been gener- 
ated and directed by the President, not the 
party leadership. Nor is the constitutional de- 
bate over. Disagreements about the role and the 
powers of the President, the functions of Par- 
liament, the limitations imposed upon it 
now, relations between Prime Minister and 
the National Assembly, the Prime Minister 
and the President, the two branches of the 
legislature, and the role of the Constitutional 
Council, continue. The Constitution and the 
political parties will receive their first genuine 
test only when de Gaulle leaves the scene. 


AFTER DE GAULLE, WHAT? 

What will the French political regime 
be like a few years from now? Obviously, such 
speculation is very tenuous and the most we can 
do is simply outline on the basis of existing 
conditions, a few developments that may possi- 
bly take place. 

A Military Dictatorship 

Until the war was ended in Algeria, it 
was widely believed that in the event of de 
Gaulle’s disappearance, the Army might have 
been inclined or obliged to step in and assume 
governmental powers. It was the only cohesive 
force in France; it had been increasingly in- 
volved in politics; it had been responsible for 
the overthrow of the Fourth Republic and had 
been strong enough to defy at times even de 

Gaulle’s authority. 

With the termination of the hostilities in 


Algeria and the declaration of Algerian inde- 
pendence, a coup d’etat is extremely unlikely. 
The Army has been purged of many of the more 
extremist officers, and the development of an 
atomic and nuclear Army is beginning to attract 
its full attention The Extreme Right-wing 
forces and the deputies — particularly among the 
Independents— who advocated the maintenance 
of French rule in Algeria were, as we saw ear- 
lier, literally decimated in the last elections 
It is more likely that the Army will return to the 
role it played before 1940— that of a silent ob- 
server of the political world. Only a national 
crisis— such as a war, a rapid dissolution of the 
authority of the Republic, or a resurgence of 
Communist strength— is likely to impel it to 
step in Since 1940, the Army has played in one 
way or another a very active political role. With 
de Gaulle out of the picture, many of the habits 
it learned in the last 25 years might return in a 
time of internal or external stress. 

A “ Reformed " Fifth Republic 

The Fifth Republic is de Gaulle. But a 
number of institutional arrangements may out- 
live him. It is possible that the present rela- 
tionship between government and Parliament 
may continue, characterized by limited parlia- 
mentary sessions, executive leadership, and lim- 
ited legislative competence. The right of disso- 
lution and the restriction of the censure motion 
may give the Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
the control and stability they lacked under the 
Fourth Republic. But none of these rules can be 
effective unless there is a majority to support a 
Prime Minister {which again raises the question 
of the political parties) or unless there is a 
powerful President who can use the right of 
dissolution, can appeal over the heads of the 
deputies to the people through a referendum, 
and who, above all, has the popularity that de 
Gaulle enjoys- an unlikely hypothesis 

It was precisely the purpose of the constitu- 
tional amendment of October 28, providing for 
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bourgeoisie and the working class. The Catho- 
lics among them believe that the task of a good 
Catholic is to cooperate with others on con- 
crete and specific issues without letting reli- 
gious differences become divisive. 

The trend of modernization is also bound to 
change the attitude of the workers. They, too, 
may realize that the traditional arguments about 
capitalism and Socialism are becoming sterile, 
that a democratic state gives them the opportu- 
nity to use their numbers and power in order to 
satisfy their claims. The more they do so the 
more pragmatic and practical in their outlook 
they should become and the more inclined to 
set aside their ideological quarrels. The British 
Labour Party (despite its present divisions), the 
German Social Democratic Party, and, from a 
different point of view, American trade-union- 
ism provide working examples of how the la- 
boring class can organize itself politically to 
gain a strong voice in determining what share 
of the country’s wealth it will receive. 

Many of the social-economic groups associ- 
ated so closely with the Third and Fourth Re- 
publics (the shopkeepers, artisans, and small 
farmers) threw their support behind Poujade, 
but are now being squeezed out by the inexor- 
able progress of modernization. Businessmen 
are beginning to understand that mass produc- 
tion and mass consumption lead to higher profits 
and are abandoning the protectionist mentality 
that characterized them for so long. They have 
accepted the European Common Market, the 
liberalization of trade, and a policy of coopera- 
tion with and investment in the former African 
colonies. The younger civil servants seem in- 
creasingly sympathetic to new rules of fiscal 
policy and to state controls over credit, interest, 
and public investment. 

We have already noted how these socio-eco- 


nomic changes have begun to affect the political 
system. We noted that stability and executive 
leadership are beginning to be valued; that the 
Presidential system itself has created an elec- 
toral situation in which two camps are likely to 
join forces behind two candidates; we pointed 
out that the emergence of a majority in the Na- 
tional Assembly has forced the opposition 
groups to increasingly coalesce, and that the 
party system has become simplified. In our dis- 
cussion of the Communist Party, we indicated 
that although still anchored to the ideologies 
and practices of the past, it is showing a refor- 
mist spirit, on the basis of which a viable coop- 
eration with the other parties of the Left may 
become possible. Finally, we discussed at some 
length the new role of the Civil Service in 
bringing the citizen and the state together. All 
these changes are reinforced by the mass 
media— the newspaper, but more particularly 
radio and TV — that create a “national constit- 
uency” to obliterate the particularisms of the 
past. The winds of change, in other words, are 
here, and the likelihood that the French will 
transform their previous ideological attitudes 
into pragmatic and cooperative ones is real. If 
and when this happens, then politics will be 
transformed from a set of embattled ideological 
visions and imperatives into a set of accepted 
rules of how to make decisions, how to agree, 
and how to disagree. In others words, a Constitu- 
tion will become legitimate. 

The difficulties, however, remain equally 
impressive. First, as we have seen, the transfor- 
mation of the political parties has been slow 
and painful. At the slightest provocation, the 
broader formations that make up the party sys- 
tem today— the Gaullists, the Democratic Cen- 
ter, and the Federation — may break up into 
their constituent units. From a four-party sys 
tern, France will again become a fragmente 
system, and the intra-party divisions will erupt. 
This possibility is a real one, since as yet the 
discipline of the new party formations has not 
been tested. The Presidential election of 1965, 
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in fact, took place in such a manner as to ex- 
clude the political panics: the dialogue did not 
take place. Similarly, the overwhelming power 
and prestige of President de Gaulle has under- 
mined a serious dialogue between the executive 
and the legislature. Despite the orderly func- 
tioning of the legislature and its participation 
in the legislative process, it has played primar- 
ily the role of a forum. Policy has been gener- 
ated and directed by the President, not the 
party leadership. Nor is the constitutional de- 
bate over. Disagreements about the role and the 
powers of the President, the functions of Par- 
liament, the limitations imposed upon it 
now, relations between Prime Minister and 
the National Assembly, the Prime Minister 
and the President, the two branches of the 
legislature, and the role of the Constitutional 
Council, continue. The Constitution and the 
political parties will receive their first genuine 
test only when de Gaulle leaves the scene. 

AFTER DE GAULLE, WHAT? 

What will the French political regime 
be like a few years from now? Obviously, such 
speculation is very tenuous and the most we can 
do is simply outline on the basis of existing 
conditions, a few developments that may possi- 
bly take place. 

A Military Dictatorship 

Until the war was ended in Algeria, it 
was widely believed that in the event of de 
Gaulle's disappearance, the Army might have 
been inclined or obliged to step in and assume 
governmental powers. It was the only cohesive 
force in France, it had been increasingly in- 
volved in politics; it had been responsible for 
the overthrow of the Fourth Republic and had 
been strong enough to defy at times even e 
Gaulle's authority. . 

With the termination of the hostilities in 


Algeria and the declaration of Algerian inde- 
pendence, a coup d'etat is extremely unlikely. 
The Army has been purged of many of the more 
extremist officers, and the development of an 
atomic and nuclear Army is beginning to attract 
us full attention. The Extreme Right-wing 
forces and the deputies— particularly among the 
Independents— who advocated the maintenance 
of French rule in Algeria were, as we saw ear- 
lier, literally decimated in the last elections 
It is more likely that the Army will return to the 
role it played before 1940— that of a silent ob- 
server of the political world. Only a national 
crisis — such as a war, a rapid dissolution of the 
authority of the Republic, or a resurgence of 
Communist strength- is likely to impel it to 
step in. Since 1 940, the Army has played in one 
way or another a very active political role. With 
de Gaulle out of the picture, many of the habits 
it learned in the last 25 years might return in a 
time of internal or external stress. 

A Reformed " Fifth Republic 

The Fifth Republic is de Gaulle Bur a 
number of institutional arrangements may out- 
live him. It is possible that the present rela- 
tionship between government and Parliament 
may continue, characterized by limited parlia- 
mentary sessions, executive leadership, and lim- 
ited legislative competence. The right of disso- 
lution and the restriction of the censure motion 
may give the Prime Minister and hij Cabinet 
the control and stability they lacked under the 
Fourth Republic. But none of these rules can be 
effective unless there is a majority to support a 
Prime Minister (which again raises the question 
of the political parties) or unless there is a 
powerful President who can use the right of 
dissolution, can appeal over the heads of the 
deputies to the people through a referendum, 
and who, above ail, has the popularity that de 
Gaulle enjoys— an unlikely hypothesis. 

It was precisely the purpose of the constitu- 
tional amendment of October 28, providing for 
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the direct popular election of the President, to 
give to de Gaulle’s successor a direct popular 
mandate, and thus to strengthen his position. 
Only after de Gaulle’s retirement from the 
political scene shall we know, however, 
whether it will produce the desired effect. De 
Gaulle himself did not manage to win on the 
first ballot, and the strength of the Communist 
Party makes it very unlikely that any President 
ever will. However, the direct popular election 
of the President will give to the French a sense 
of immediate participation in politics — some- 
thing which has been lacking in the past. 
Thus it may strengthen the Presidency and pave 
further the way toward a simplification of the 
party system. 

A Return to the Fourth Republic 

Whether these reforms are effective or 
not, another hypothesis should be entertained: 
the gradual return to the institutions and prac- 
tices of the Fourth Republic, characterized by a 
weak President and the supremacy of the legis- 
lature. The pull in this direction stems from the 
social, economic, ideological, and political 
forces we discussed in the early chapters. They 
can be summed up, perhaps, in one phrase: 
There is no political majority in France. Without a 
political majority (popular or parliamentary), 
there can be no strong executive leadership of 
the American Presidential type or the British 
Cabinet type. It will be very difficult for the 
French to elect a President (other than De 
Gaulle) by a majority that will give him the 
political strength he needs to govern effectively. 
If it takes gerrymandering and other politi- 
cal and electoral manipulations to make such an 
election possible, the authority that is rooted in 
popular political support— the only true cor- 
nerstone of a democratic system— will be lack- 
ing Nor will the Prime Minister and the Cabi- 
net fare much better. The Prime Minister will 
have to seek parliamentary support, which 


presents again the problem of finding a parlia- 
mentary majority. 

Nothing illustrates better this perennial 
cause of political instability in France than 
Table 9-1. It includes one in every ten De- 
partments and compares the vote in a referen- 
dum, in the Presidential election, and in the 
legislative elections for 1962, 1965, and 1967 
respectively. Two "majorities” and a “multi- 
party” situation emerge. The “Gaullist majority 
for a referendum is the largest; second comes 
the Gaullist "majority” (in face, only a minority 
on the first ballot) for the Presidential election ; 
and the “legislative election” shows, despite the 
development of larger political formations, the 
persistence of multipartism. In one nation there 
are three constituencies, depending on whether 
it is a referendum, a Presidential election, or a 
legislative election! This underlines the poten- 
tial instability in the system, since with de 
Gaulle out of the picture, the situation is likely 
to approximate for all types of popular consulta- 
tions the distribution of the vote in the legislative 
elections— i.e., a return to multipartism and lack 
of a majority. Under these circumstances, the 
forces that were active under the Fourth Re- 
public may reassert themselves. There may 
again be many parties and groups and coalition 
Cabinets — and a weak executive. 

But supposing that a majority emerges? Even 
then, difficulties lie ahead, for the present Con- 
stitution allows for serious conflicts at the in- 
stitutional leveL A conflict between the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister is ever-present, 
and this conflict may well spill over all the 
other divisions, ideological and party, that have 
agitated the French political scene for so long 
With de Gaulle in power, the Prime Minister 
is only a subordinate. But a Prime Minister, 
supported by a majority and (according to the 
letter of the Constitution) in charge of the 
country’s policy, is likely to balk against a 
strong President— any President other than de 
Gaulle. In this case, the conflict between Prime 
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I ~ TABLE 9-1 
| From Referendum t to 

'legislative Election: The 

Yu 

Referendum of 1962 

decline of the Gaullist Vot 

De Gaulle 

Presidential election, 1 965 

' Gaulhsts " 

Lcgulaint election, 1967 

AIN 

85,245 

71,246 

53,969 

ARIEGE 

27,597 

26206 

22,454 

CORREZE 

60,206 

53,010 

37,605 

EURE ET LOIRE 

80,631 

67,747 

54,741 

LOT 

39.903 

33,246 

29999 

MEUSE 

78,895 

57,477 

46,865 

PYRENEES (BASSES) 

146,533 

118,496 

84,467 

SAVOIE 

96,134 

53,185 

49671 

TARN ET GARONNE 

33363 

32,736 

30352 


Minister and President will have to be resolved 
with the victory of one over the other. Then the 
system will become either a Presidential one— 
or a Cabinet one, like the British. Finally the 
French Constitution may produce a severe 
conflict between a President and a Prime 
Minister even when there is a majority that 
supports them both, if there is rivalry between 
the two. 

In all political systems, the government is 
shaped and fashioned by the existing social and 
ideological forces In France, the splintering of 
ideologies, the sharp divisions between major 


social groups, the distrust between social classes 
and political traditions, have not yet been 
quite laid to rest. The French political sys- 
tem— outside the virtually Bonapartisr form 
now in effect — has not been able to provide the 
wide areas of agreement necessary to weld con- 
flicting interests and ideologies together into 
national parties that are able to produce work- 
ing political majorities. We indicated thar there 
is a trend in this direction, but that many 
forces are still in the way. It will be some time 
before the student of French politics can be sure 
of the direction the system will take. 
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THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
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Introduction 


Among the great industrial powers of the world, 
West Germany— the German Federal Repub- 
lic— by the mid-1960's seemed very prosperous 
and stable for the time being, most enigmatic in 
its long-run future, and crucial for world peace 
In the world, it ranked ninth m population 
(with over 56 million people), third in gross 
national product (about $112 billion in 196$), 
and second in exports (about 10% of the world 
total). Already by the end of the 1950's, the 
exports of the Federal Republic had overtaken 
those of the United Kingdom. The Federal Rc- 
bad. achieved, and. mamramed. full em- 
ployment. It had found shelter and work for 
/note than 13 million German expellees and 
refugees from Eastern Europe and from Com- 
tnunist-ruled East Germany. Between the years 
f 955 and 1965, its national income grew at 
almost 8% a year, and in the 1965-1968 period 
it averaged between 4 and 6% -so rapid a rate 
( hat total West German national income had 
already outstripped the income of France by 
i960 and overtook that of Britain in 1 964, when 
VG'esr Germany became the third-ranking eco- 
nomic power in the world 1 


A PICTURE OF STABILITY 

Starting m 1950 and continuing down 
iO 1967, prosperity in economics had been ac- 
companied by remarkable stability in politics, 
parties catering to political extremes elicited 
next to no response from the voters. Early in 
the I950‘s, less than 3 r c of the total vote was 
cast for the Communists, and less than 5% for 
the German Reich Party (DR.P) and other 
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splinter parties of the Extreme Right; when the 
Federal Constitutional Court outlawed the 
Communist Party and the D.R.P. in 1953, the 
decision was accepted with scarcely a ripple of 
protest by the bulk of the public. In 1966 and 
1967, the extreme nationalist National Demo- 
cratic Party (N.D.P.) received at most 8% of the 
votes at some provincial (“Land") elections, and 
their nation-wide share clearly would have been 
less if national elections had been held in ei- 
ther of those years. 

If moderate parties consistently commanded 
the support of over 90% of the electorate, a 
single party of moderately conservative lean- 
ings, the Christian Democratic Union (C.D.U.), 
retained at all times between one-third and 
more than one-half of the popular vote and the 
clear preponderance of effective political 
power. Its main rival, the Social Democratic 
Party (S.P.D.), concentrated on promoting the 
interests of labor and policies of social welfare, 
within the framework of constitutional democ- 
racy, and relegated its traditional ideological 
appeal of socialism and the nationalization of 
industry to second place. These moderate poli- 
cies secured for the S.P.D. between one-quarter 
and nearly two-fifths of the national vote, a na- 
tional coalition government with C.D.U. in 
1966 and 1967, a share in the government of 
several of the states of the Federal Republic, 
and the control of a number of important mu- 
nicipal governments, including such cities as 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfurt. Between 
them, the two major parties steadily increased 
their share of the popular vote, from 60% in 
1949 to 11 % in 1965, gaining 90% of the seats 
in the Bundestag (the federal legislature) in the 
latter year. 

No genuine two-party system, however, thus 
far has become stabilized. The voting strength 
of the S.P.D. never was sufficient to carry it into 
federal office on its own, and the strategy of the 
C.D.U. together with that of the smaller mid- 
dle-class parties, such as the Free German Party 
(F.D.P.), effectively barred the Socialists from 


any coalition government at the national level 
until 1966. Whether the first national coalition 
government of C.D.U. and S.P.D., which took 
office in that year, will bring a lasting change in 
this pattern, remains to be seen. From 1949 to 
1966, in any case, West Germany was governed 
by what was called a "one-and-a-half-party sys- 
tem, under which the C.D.U. dominated the 
federal executive, but the S.P.D. made its own 
substantial contributions in the federal legisla- 
ture, and even more at the state and local gov- 
ernment level. The result has been a remarka- 
ble degree of social peace and political tran- 
quility which the coalition government since 
1966 has striven to consolidate still further. 
Strikes were few, orderly, and relatively easily 
settled; political riots and violent demonstra- 
tions were conspicuous by their absence; an 
the police have had to worry mainly not about 
political unrest but about the rapidly swelling 
automobile traffic. 


A PROVISIONAL PRESENT 

Despite these achievements, the Ger 
man Federal Republic is still in many respects a 
provisional structure in law as well as fact. In a 
sense, it is the youngest of the great powers. 
German Federal Government with limits 
powers was set up in West Germany under t e 
auspices of the occupying powers— the Unite 
States, Britain, and France — only in 1949, a ter 
four years of foreign military rule. This Fe era 
Republic was given legal sovereignty in 19 > 

but had not yet attained full military sover 

eignty by 1967. . . 

Recent in time, the Federal Republic is a so 
incomplete in space. It includes only two-thir s 
of the area of present-day Germany, and on y 
three-quarters of its population. One-thir 0 
the area and more than 17 million Germans are 
included in the Communist-ruled German 
Democratic Republic” (G.D.R.). A discussion 
of the institutions and politics of that entity 
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would go far beyond the framework of this sec- 
tion; and they should better be discussed, in 
any case, among the political institutions of the 
other Soviet-bloc countries, which the govern- 
ment of the G.D.R. now resembles far more 
than it does those of the German Federal Re- 
public, or of other Western countries. 

It is widely believed in the West, and partic- 
ularly in West Germany, that the Communist- 
dominated government of the G D.R. lacks 
popular support; that it would fall as soon as 
Soviet Russian military backing were with- 
drawn from it; and that the territory and popu- 
lation of the G.DR. would then quickly be- 
come reunited with those of the Federal 
Republic under a single national German gov- 
ernment. Accordingly, the government of the 
Federal Republic— like that of the United 
States and the other Western Allies — denies all 
formal recognition to the G.D.R., but by the 
same token it has officially considered the Fed- 
eral Republic only as the forerunner and trustee 
of the future reunited German national state. 

This reunited national state would then com- 
prise more than 70 million Germans, and it 
would form by far the strongest power in Eu- 
rope, and one of the three or four strongest 
Powers in the world. The Constitution of that 
future reunited Germany would have to be 
drawn up by the representatives of its entire 
Population. Until that time, according to West 
German political and legal doctrine, the 
present Federal Republic with all its laws and 
institutions is in theory provisional, since noth- 
ing must take away the right of the future all- 
German constitutional convention to change 


<he structure of the government. 

Not only the frontiers of the Federal Re- 
public, but even those of a reunited Germany, 
according to West German doctrine, are pro- 
visional The government of the e era 
Republic, backed by the United State* and 
other Western allies, has emphatically re- 
fused to recognize the Eastern frontiers ol 
the G.D.R.— the so-called "Oder-Net** Une 


— and it insists, again in theory, on the full 
or partial restoration of former German ter- 
ritories east of that frontier, most of which in 
1945 were put, with Allied consent, under 
Polish administration. These lands were then 
annexed by Poland, with the backing of the 
U.S.S.R., and were settled after 1945 by the 
Poles, following the expulsion of almost all 
their German inhabitants. In the view of many 
Poles, these proceedings were justified as the 
only practical way in which Poland could col- 
lect from Germany some reparations for the 
devastation she had suffered as a result of 
Hitler's invasion in 1939— and as an essential 
compensation for the loss of certain eastern 
Polish territories to the Soviet Union as a re- 
sult of World War II, which Nazi Germany had 
unleashed- While the Communist-ruled GDR. 
regime has officially accepted the Oder-Neisse 
frontier as permanent, the West German gov- 
ernment, as well as more than 80% of the West 
German voters, emphatically reject it, and it is 
thus impossible for anyone in the Federal Re- 
public to say with any authority just where the 
definite Eastern frontiers of a reunited Ger- 
many would be. 

These problems are not likely to lead to any 
early political action on the part of the West 
German government and people. They are 
likely to persist and to influence political atti- 
tudes for some time to come. About 10 million 
expellees, even though successfully resettled in 
the Federal Republic, cannot help but keep 
alive, at least until the mid-1970s, the memories 
of their lost homes and territories in the East, 
as well as the theoretical claim for their return, 
or else for generous compensation. Many politi- 
cians are likely either to share these feelings, or 
at least to find it expedient to cater to them. 

Moreover, between one-quarter and one-half 
of all West Germans have close relatives or 
friends in the Soviet-dominated German Dem- 
ocratic Republic, while almost all the in- 
habitants of the tatter, owing to the large-scale 
exodus from East Germany to West Germany 
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between 1945 and 1961, when the Berlin Wall 
was erected, now have personal friends or rela- 
tives in the Federal Republic. Even if the de- 
mand for German reunification should remain 
utopian under the prevailing conditions of in- 
ternational politics, it will thus continue to 
have a great deal of direct personal relevance 
for a large part of the German people for a con- 
siderable period of time. The Federal Republic 
is thus considered provisional in its boundaries, 
as well as in its Constitution; and the latter has 
been called officially since its adoption in 1949 
not a “Constitution” but “Basic Law,” in order 
to underscore its temporary character. 

The French have a proverb which says that 
nothing lasts as long as the provisional. When 
more than a decade had passed since the adop- 
tion of the Basic Law in 1949, spokesmen for 
the ruling C.D.U. Party in I960 suggested in 
the Bundestag that it was hardly good citizen- 
ship for the Opposition still to harp on the 
provisional character of the Federal Republic 
Its laws, practices, and institutions, the govern- 
ment spokesmen implied, had been tested by 
time and had become embodied in the habits of 
its population. The East German population 
after reunification, they intimated, would just 
have to adopt them with few, if any, major 
changes, for the institutions of the Federal Re- 
public had now acquired a tradition and a past 
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behind them that commanded their retention. 
Since the Social Democrats joined the coalition 
government of the country in 1966, references 
to the provisional character of its institutions 
have become still rarer. 

Some of these arguments may represent bar- 
gaining positions from which concessions might 
be made, if reunification should become a pos- 
sibility in practical politics. In the meantime, 
however, the German Federal Republic is the 
only German-speaking state that claims to rep- 
resent the entire German people, with its his- 
tory and its traditions. It has backed this claim 
by a national policy of resettlement and in 
demnification of German refugees and expel 
lees from Eastern Europe, which has committe 
the West German taxpayer to come to the fi- 
nancial aid of millions of persons who had not 
been citizens of the Germany of 1937, or even 
of 1913, solely on the grounds that they cou 
be considered German in terms of language an 
culture and of social and political traditions. 
The implied appeal to German tradition an 
the past had a strange ring for the ears of some 
listeners. For, interwoven with the long an 
proud history of a great nation, there is also a 
darker German tradition and a less praisewor 
thy past that stretches for decades and centuries 
behind the nearly 20 peaceful and prosperous 
years of the Federal Republic. 



II 

The German 
Political Heritage 


The German Federal Republic is young among 
states, but it governs a people that is more than 
a thousand years old. Words like thiutncus for 
"German," and the tradition of a "German” 
people go back to the age of Charlemagne. The 
First German Empire, styled the "Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Nation,” goes back at 
least to the year 842 A.D, when Charlemagne's 
heirs divided his empire at Strasbourg into 
three realms and thus gave rise to the begin- 
nings of modern Germany, France, and a third 
"realm of Lothar,” comprising much of today's 
Netherlands, Belgium, Alsace, and Lorraine. 

Every German schoolchild is taught to see 
the 1 ,1 00 years of German history since then 
as a long search for German unity. He is re- 
minded that the German Empire of those early 
days included a variety of quite different Ger- 
manic tribes, speaking distinct dialects, such as 
the Franks in the Rhineland, the Saxons in 
Northern Germany, the Alemanni or Swabians 
in the Southwest, and the Bavarians in the 
Southeast. Each of these major tribes extended 
beyond what eventually became modern Ger- 
many Descendants of the Franks also make up 
most of today's Dutchmen in the Netherlands 
and Flemings in Belgium, and others have be- 
come pan of the French people, to whom they 
have given their tribal name. The Saxon people 
and their distinctive forms of speech arc found 
also in some districts of the eastern Nether- 
lands and perhaps of southern Denmark, and 
Saxon tribes contributed the major clement in 
the Germanic settlement of England. The Ale- 
mannic tribes also make up the bulk of what is 
now the German-speaking pan of Swit 2 crland. 
and descendants of the Bavarians also make up 
most of the population of present-day Austria 
and of ihe German-speaking population of 
South Tyrol, which now forms pan of Italy 
Each of ihctc major tribes could have become 
a separate nation, and to weld the bulk <4 these 
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and many lesser tribes into a single and cohe- 
sive German people took many centuries. The 
factors that played a pan in this long, drawn-out 
process of integration were many: the central- 
izing pressure of royal or imperial rule; the 
rewards of interregional trade; the benefits of 
contacts among the knights, merchants, and ar- 
tisans of the different “tribal duchies” and re- 
gions (all speaking some mutually intelligible 
variety of German); the unifying educational 
and administrative influence of the Church, 
particularly from the ninth to the twelfth cen- 
tury; and the silent but cumulative effects of 
migration, intermarriage, and, in some cases, 
resettlement. A major element singled out 
for emphasis in much of German histori- 
ography and education, is the role of a central 
government with substantial political and mili- 
tary power, and with the will to use that power 
to compel national unification. 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

For something like the first 500 years, 
from the ninth to the fourteenth century the 
unification of Germany by some powerful ruler 
seemed inextricably bound up with the politi- 
cal unification of most of Europe under the 
same ruler, backed mainly by German military 
power. German unity and European unification 
appeared as one and the same task to be accom- 
plished by a German emperor During its three 
centuries of greatness, from the coronation of 
Otto the Great at Rome in 962 to the behead- 
ing of Emperor Konradin at Naples in 1268, 
the medieval German Empire laid more or less 
effective claim, as the “Holy Roman Empire,” 
to the dominion of all of Western Christendom. 

German empire during those centuries im- 
plied the claim to world empire. German gov- 
ernment claimed to be, and sometimes was in 
fact, world government within the Western 
world, the profound appeal of this idea even for 
some non-Germans is echoed in Dante Alig- 


hieri's famous treatise “On Universal Mon- 
archy” ( De Monarchic!), in which the poet pro- 
poses world government by the German 
emperor. The image of some world-wide mis- 
sion, peculiar to one’s own nation, has become a 
familiar trait in the nationalistic movements of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but 
there hardly exists a great country in the world 
where the image of such a universal national 
mission is as deeply rooted in the national past 
and as vividly present in the background of 
contemporary history and education as it is in 
Germany. 

Despite its glory and appeal, the medieval 
German attempt at world empire ended in fail- 
ure. The German Empire of those three cen- 
turies lacked the administrative and financial 
machinery essential for an effective government. 
What little resources, personnel, and compe- 
tence in these matters its emperors could com- 
mand they had to borrow from the Church 
What amounts of ready money they could lay 
their hands on, they largely had to get from the 
Italian cities, which were then largely governe 
by their bishops. When, after 1075 A.D, the 
Church revolted against the political domin3 
tion and exploitation by the German emperors, 
the main material and psychological founda 
tions of German imperial power were eventu 
ally destroyed. Losing control of Italy and o 
the Church the emperors in time lost contro 
of the princes, nobles, and towns of Germany 
By the late thirteenth century, Germany was 
becoming what it was to remain for the next 
three centuries: a conglomeration of feu 3 
domains and city states, presided over by 3 
nominal emperor with little or no power. 

The causes of this collapse of the medieva^ 
German empire were not clearly understoo 
at the time. Few, if any, German historians or 
laymen saw clearly that this empire under t 
glamorous Hohenstaufen dynasty had live P 0- 
litically and economically far beyond its means, 
and that its rulers had attempted the unification 
of Germany and of Europe in complete an 
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irresponsible disregard of ihc narrow limit* of 
their actual resources. Rather, the image con- 
veyed by many popular historians and retained 
in folk memory was one of heroic and glamor- 
ous emperors, thwarted by German disunity, by 
the insubordination of the German princes, and 
by the devious machinations of foreigners, 
mostly Italians and Frenchmen, and including 
notably the Roman Popes. If the Germans had 
only been more united and more disciplined, 
and if the German clergy had listened more to 
the German emperors and less to foreign popes, 
this image suggested, the medieval German 
norld empire need never have fallen. 


THE BEGINNINGS 
OF POLITICAL UNITY 

Even without any strong central gov- 
ernment, however, the German people re- 
mained predominant in Central Europe during 
the next 300 years, from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century. German princes, knights, an 
cities extended their sway deep into Eastern 
Europe. Far beyond these expanding limits oi 
German political rule, German merchants, 
Enights, artisans, and peasant settlers were we • 
corned by Eastern European rulers as valued 
immigrants and accorded privileged status. N® 
major invasions of Germany took place Irom 
the eleventh through the sixteenth century, 
with the exception of a brief Mongol attack in 
1241 which had been stopped by local forces a 
Liegnitz in Silesia Without any strong rule , 
Germany was safe, while the Hanseatic cities, 
the Teutonic knights, and the dukes o us 
expanded German power to the nort , • 

and the southeast, and German crafts an 

flourished in prosperity. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century, 
however, the foundations of this CT . 
Perity began to crumble, and by the 
of the seventeenth century Years 

ruined, before the first shots of the 1 


War (1618-1648) were fired. Some of the ma- 
jor causes of this economic decline were re- 
mote, indirect in operation, difficult to visual- 
ize, and yet devastatingly effective. With the fall 
of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453, the 
trade of Italy and Germany with the Eastern 
Mediterranean declined, and the subsequent 
Turkish advance northward across Southeastern 
Europe to the gates of Vienna in 1529 further 
diminished Italian and German trade with that 
area. An even more fateful shift in the routes of 
world trade away from Central Europe and to 
the Atlantic coasts occurred after the discovery 
of America in 1492 and the opening of a sea 
route to India in 1498. Germany and most of 
Central Europe became backwaters of interna- 
tional trade; cities stagnated or shrank, and 
princes found it harder to raise revenues at a 
time when the costs of warfare and government 
were rising. 

During this same period, more powerful 
monarchies emerged in Western Europe and 
changed the scale of politics and warfare. Be- 
tween 1480 and 1610, Spain, England, France, 
and Sweden all emerged as vigorous national 
monarchies, dwarfing the resources of the Ger- 
man petty princes and city states with whom 
they came in competition for territory, trade, or 
influence. 

The only German dynasty that attained ma- 
jor strength during that period was the House 
of Habsburg, and it did so mainly by strength- 
ening its non-German connections. In this 
policy, it was eventually supported by the in- 
fluence of the Church, which had repudiated in 
1462 a religious compromise peace with the 
Protestant Hussites of Bohemia and was now 
interested in the rise of a strong Catholic power 
in Austria, so as to oppose both the Bohemian 
Protestants and the Turks to the southeast. By a 
remarkable series of intermarriages, the Habs- 
burgs, between 1477 and 1526, acquired lands 
and wealth from Burgundy and Spain, and 
eventually the succession to Bohemia and 
Hungary. The wealth of Spain in particular, de- 
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rived from the conquest of Mexico and Peru, 
permitted the Habsburgs to play a major role in 
German politics — but it was not a role that led 
to German unity. 

After 1517, Germany was shaken by the ap- 
peal of Martin Luther’s Reformation, which was 
followed by more than a century of religious 
warfare. From these conflicts there emerged 
eventually a standard German language, based 
in large degree on the Central German dialect 
used by Luther for his translation of the Bible; 
and there remained a lasting religious division 
of the German people which by the beginning 
of our century was composed of about two- 
thirds Protestants and one-third Catholics, with 
the latter mostly in the Rhineland, Bavaria, and 
Silesia. 

IN SEARCH OF STATEHOOD 

It was in this period that Germany went 
through the first stages of political moderniza- 
tion. Between 1500 and 1750, the German 
principalities passed through the transition to 
the modern bureaucratic state, which collected 
taxes in money, paid a standing armed force, 
and was administered by professional officials. 
The bureaucrats themselves were paid in 
money, and they carried on most of their work 
in writing, and increasingly in accordance with 
fixed rules of more or less rational procedure. 
They were organized and disciplined in some 
hierarchical pattern of command and were effec- 
tively subordinated to their immediate superi- 
ors, as well as ultimately to the monarch. 

Similar developments during the same cen- 
turies in England and France were in part coun- 
terbalanced in their social and cultural effects 
by growing economic prosperity, which in- 
creased the confidence and power of the mer- 
chants and the middle class. It taught them that 
they could often promote successfully, by their 
own efforts, their interests as individuals and 
groups, and that they could often conclude 


profitable and honorable compromises with 
other interest groups or individual power hold- 
ers. Indirectly, commercial and industrial pros- 
perity in France and England increased the 
values of the lands of many nobles and of the 
rents derived from them. It also enhanced the 
opportunities for nobles and gentlemen to take 
part in profitable business ventures, as in the 
great companies of English merchants, or to 
obtain lucrative pensions or payments for nom- 
inal offices from the monarch’s treasury, with- 
out having to perform any serious amounts of 
administrative work, as in the case of the 
French court under Louis XIV. The growing 
bureaucracies of France and England were thus 
limited by the power of other groups, and the 
major part of the aristocracies and of the mid- 
dle classes of those countries did not merge 


with them. 

In the German principalities, economic stag- 
nation in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


turies led to the opposite effects. The open 
pursuit of group interests and the give and take 
of compromises between groups tended to be 
less rewarding and less reputable. The midd e 
class stagnated and became weaker and more sub 
missive in relation to the growing strength o 
the bureaucracies and of the petty monarchs who 
commanded them. The lesser nobles remaine 


impecunious and their sons increasingly took to 
the service of the state as officers, or as civilian 
bureaucrats. The higher bureaucracy in the 
German states thus was less separate as a class, 
and less independent as a political force, from 


nobility and monarchy. Just for this reason, 
however, it gained by this close association a 


vicarious share in their prestige. The German 
terms for the new bureaucratic authorities o 


the period, Obrigkeit, and for their subjects, 
Untertanen , appear strikingly in Luthers m 
junction to his followers: “Be ye subject (uti 
tertari) to the authority ( Obrigkeit ) that ha s 
power over you.” These German terms carry a 
stronger authoritarian and paternalistic conno 
tations than any comparable terms in common 
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me in France, England, or the United States; 
and in German history they were heavily un- 
derscored by Luther's call for the savage repres- 
sion of the German Peasants' Revolt in 1 525. 

The churches, too, became allies of and often 
instruments of princely and bureaucratic au- 
thority. After the Religious Peace of Augsburg 
of 1555, each prince retained the sovereign 
right to determine the religion of his subjects 
and to suppress or drive out dissenters. Most of 
the German principalities, in the course of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, became 
officially identified with a single denomination, 
Protestant or Catholic, and the theological ar- 
guments in favor of the particular ecclesiastical 
regime established in each state served in effect 
as a political defense of the state, a safeguard of 
the reliability of its clergy, and a religious ex- 
hortation to civic obedience and loyalty. 

The universities were the chief sources of 
the juridically trained administrative officials, 
which all of the modernizing states needed, as 
well as of the theologians and ministers, which 
each Protestant prince required in order to give 
religious backing to his claim of divine right to 
absolute political power. Between them, the 
German states, particularly the Protestant ones, 
maintained a larger number of universities and 
devoted a higher proportion of resources to 
them than was usual at the time elsewhere in 
Europe. The German universities had relatively 
great importance and prestige with their re- 
spective states. Professors, and eventually to 
a lesser degree all teachers, were viewe as 
somehow associated with authority, an were 
respected not only for their learning but also 
for their association with the authoritarian or- 
der of the bureaucratic and aristocratic prince y 
governments. The results of these develop- 
ments have added in the long run to the 
strength and glory of German learning and 
science, but they have also made a large part o 
the German universities into ready a mirers 
a nd pliant servants of authority in peri * ® 
tyranny or war. For good or ill, the sixteentn 


and seventeenth century combination of unusu- 
ally strong universities and bureaucracies with 
an unusually weak commercial and industrial 
economy has marked German politics, society, 
and culture in the centuries thereafter. 

In France and England, the growing wealth of 
ihe cities made it possible eventually for some 
one dynasty and region to defeat all its rivals 
and to establish a strong national state The 
contemporary religious conflicts in those coun- 
tries, bloody as they were, did not prevent this 
outcome. Rather, they often helped in the end 
io justify the defeat or expulsion of the losing 
parties and the confiscation of their property. In 
Germany during that period, on the contrary, 
there was not enough solid prosperity to fi- 
nance the rise of any one prince or region to 
paramount power and its consolidation. Pros- 
perous France and England won their national 
unity in the same centuries of religious wars in 
which stagnating Germany became more deeply 
divided to this day. Many Germans, however, 
blame the religious split for the long political 
division of their country and retain from these 
memories a longing for stronger national unity 
Economically impoverished and politically 
divided, early in the seventeenth century 
Germany became the scene and the victim of the 
power conflicts among her more effectively 
consolidated neighbors. In the Thirty Years 
War (1618-1648), the great and lesser Euro- 
pean powers, such as France, Spain, the Habs- 
burg Empire, Sweden, and the Netherlands, 
fought one another on German soil, with the 
eager collaboration of the German princes, but 
with catastrophic consequences for the German 
people. The war reduced the population of 
Germany by one-third, and left the country im- 
poverished in comparison to us Western neigh- 
bors for perhaps as much as 1 50 years 

The main responses of the survivors of this 
catastrophe were increased distrust and fear of 
foreign nations, increased dependence on the 
protection of familiar authorities, a greater ac- 
ceptance of discipline and of sustained habits of 
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hard work, and, eventually, a greater acceptance 
of militarism as a means of strengthening their 
governments and their ability to protect their 
subjects against the terrors of war and foreign 
invasion. 

Out of these experiences came the German 
people of the eighteenth century, with a pre- 
vailing national character that was different in 
some ways from that of their predecessors. If 
Tacitus had described the members of the an- 
cient Germanic tribes as proud, freedom-loving, 
and lazy, the eighteenth-century Germans were 
more often submissive and diligent. If some 
observers in the late seventeenth century judged 
the Germans to be timid and peculiarly incap- 
able of discipline, from the eighteenth century 
onward the German people were to impress 
foreigners increasingly by their discipline and 
military virtues. 

THE PRUSSIAN STATE 

A major agency in this transformation 
was the Brandenburg-Prussian monarchy, both 
through its practices and its example. Bureauc- 
racy, austerity, mercantilism, and militarism 
were the hallmarks of its policy. Starting out 
from their holdings in the infertile Branden- 
burg region — “the sandbox of the Empire" — the 
rulers of the Hohenzollern dynasty soon ac- 
quired Prussia, a territory in the Northeast, 
where in earlier days the Knights of the Teu- 
tonic Order had imported German settlers, and 
imposed German speech and culture on the 
Baltic and Slavic original inhabitants. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the rulers of 
Brandenburg-Prussia had managed to acquire 
a collection of widely scattered territories 
throughout Northern Germany, including stra- 
tegic holdings on the banks of the Rhine, 
Weser, Elbe, and Oder Rivers. 

In the pre-railroad age, these rivers carried a 
'er> substantial part of the trade of the various 
German principalities to the Baltic and North 


Seas, to the Atlantic Ocean, and generally to 
the world of expanding overseas trade. If held 
by a powerful military force, these territories 
could be used to collect tolls from this river 
traffic and to impose a variety of tariffs and 
other economic regulations in accordance with 
the mercantilist practices of the time, and thus 
to divert a significant part of the wealth of the 
other German territories into the coffers of the 
Brandenburg-Prussian state. By spending most 
of its income on its army and bureaucracy, that 
state could maintain more soldiers, gain more 
territories, collect more tolls, impose more 
profitable regulations, and spend the proceeds 
again and again on more soldiers and conquests, 
in a slowly expanding spiral of power politics. 

Under these particular conditions, militarism 
could be made to pay for itself, provided only 
that the tax receipts from foreign transit, and 
from domestic trade, were not squandered on 
luxury consumption by the monarchs and the 
nobles of the country. Ostentatious spending 
on expensive luxuries was widespread during 
much of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries at other German courts, as it was through- 
out Europe at that time, but Prussia formed a 
conspicuous exception. By comparison with the 
rest of Europe, court life at Berlin and later at 
Potsdam sometimes seemed Spartan in its sim- 
plicity. Many of the younger sons of nobles had 
to depend on military or bureaucratic careers 
for their income; and they had to make greater 
efforts than nobles in other countries in order 
to acquire the academic training and the prac- 
tical knowledge and skills necessary for the per- 
formance of their duties. 

Even the peasantry followed a life of frugal- 
ity and ceaseless diligence. From the middle of 
the seventeenth century to the early years of 
the nineteenth, the peasants, and even members 
of their families, were pressed into compulsory 
service on the estates of the nobles. During the 
slack season of the year, between spring plant- 
ing and harvest, and particularly during the long 
winters, they had to spin, weave, or perform 
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other duties under the supervision of the land- 
lord and his employees. Similar demands were 
made on the rural population in other pans of 
Germany, but in Brandenburg— or, as it was 
called after 1701, the Kingdom of Prussia 
— there emerged most clearly a new and disci- 
plined pattern of life. It combined unceasing 
and diligent labor by the mass of the popula- 
tion with grim frugality on the part of their 
rulers. 

The Prussian state thus functioned as an en- 
gine for extracting forced savings from its pop- 
ulation. It channeled these savings into an 


ever-expanding army, and to some degree into 
the support of industry and education, using all 
these activities in turn to enhance the future 
economic resources and political power of the 
state. A French observer misunderstood the 
situation when he remarked that other states 
had armies bur that in Prussia the army had a 
state. For the Prussian Army, too, was but one 
link in this chain of self-expanding power. 
Though it received funds more readily than 
other parts of the government, it, too, had to 
practice rigorous economics, and a German 
writer hit closer to the mark when he said that 
between 1640 and 1780 the state of Branden- 
burg- Prussia had starved itself into greatness. 

The Prussian state won the acceptance, and 
eventually the loyalty, of many of its inhabit- 
ants, for it offered them a better chance of secu- 
rity against foreign attack, of predictable legal- 
ity and honest administration, some educational 
opportunity, and long-term economic growt 
At the same time, however, the austerity an 
authoritarian discipline of Prussia repe e 
many Germans, particularly those outside i s 
borders. They saw it as a vast barracks yard 
ruled by a royal drill sergeant. They resented_ 
its harsh tariff policies, its ruthless methods _ o 
recruiting or impressing young men from ot 
territories into its am.es; its unscrupulous 
Policies of territorial expansion and . 
sion— and they thanked their mn **w*r 
were not among its subjects. Vet in . 


this dreaded and hated Prussian state under 
Frederick II defeated for the first rime in sev- 
eral centuries a French army in open battle at 
Rossbach, many of these same Germans re- 
joiced. "We all were pro-Fritzian then," Goethe 
reported of the people of the free city of 
Frankfurt at that particular time. 

The attitude of the Germans in the southern 
and western parts of what is present-day Ger- 
many toward Prussia was a mixture of dislike 
and admiration. When and where Prussian 
power seemed unneeded or menacing, dislike 
would prevail, but where Prussian strength 
seemed needed against a foreign threat or 
where Prussian drive and efficiency might 
promise a way out from pettiness and stagna- 
tion. Prussian leadership could seem attractive. 

In the meantime, the rest of eighteenth- 
century Germany remained divided into many 
weak and sleepy little states Yet crafts and in- 
dustries revived, the ravages of the Thirty Years 
War were slowly healed, and the most gifted 
and skilled men in many of these petty states 
came to think of themselves as citizens of a 
wide and vague "republic of letters,” in which 
their works would be appreciated and in which 
they themselves might find employment at the 
courts of hospitable princes, regardless of state 
boundaries. German composers, scientists, and 
writers in the eighteenth century did indeed 
move from one German state court or univer- 
sity to another, or else their works or their 
pupils did so, and a growing network of Ger- 
man theaters, concert orchestras, publishing 
houses, and periodicals facilitated the dissemi- 
nation of their works. Philosophers such as 
Leibniz and Kant, writers such as Schiller and 
Goethe, composers such as Bach and Beethoven 
made Germany one of the major contributors 
to world civilization. At the same time, how- 
ever, none of these men, nor indeed most of the 
educated Germans before the end of the eight- 
eenth century, felt that the unification of the 
German people into a single national state was 
at all urgently needed. 
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With the Napoleonic Wars and the French 
occupation of Berlin in 1806, this situation 
changed. Soon a number of German intellec- 
tuals became bitterly anti-French and wished 
for more powerful governments — or even one 
strong government — for Germany. At the same 
time, the rulers of Prussia, as well as those of 
Austria, found it expedient to take advantage of 
this mood, and to appeal not only to the terri- 
torial patriotism, but also to the German na- 
tionalism of their subjects. In Austria, this pol- 
icy was again abandoned in 1810, but in Prussia 
it was strengthened by partial but important 
reforms and carried through to the immensely 
popular and ultimately victorious war against 
France in 1813-15. Victory was followed by a 
temporary swing back to conservatism, but an 
important beginning had been made toward 
linking the aspirations of German intellec- 
tuals— and of the German middle class gener- 
ally— with the military prowess of the Prussian 
aristocracy and the power interests of the Prus- 
sian state. 

GERMAN UNIFICATION 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In 1815, Prussia acquired the Rhine- 
land, including the Ruhr area, and soon became 
the main industrial power in Germany. Under 
Prussian leadership, a customs union, the Zoll- 
verein, from 1834 onward united the territories 
of all German states with the exception of 
Austria. In the half-hearted and short-lived rev- 
olution of 1848, German liberal leaders tried 
to unite Germany in a single empire on a con- 
stitutional and middle-class basis, but failed to 
win either the cooperation of the Prussian court 
and aristocracy or the sustained support of the 
mass of the population. In the following two 
decades, however, the growth of German in- 
dustry and banking, a German railroad network 
and postal system, and a unified code of com- 
mercial law all served to knit the German states 


more closely together than ever. Through a 
skillful combination of political and mili- 
tary moves in three wars in 1864, 1866, and 
1870-71, the Prussian statesman, Otto von 
Bismarck, succeeded first in greatly enlarging 
the territory of Prussia and then in establishing 
a new unified German Empire that preserved 
and indeed enhanced the power of the Prussian 
monarchy and aristocracy, while winning almost 
solid middle-class consent and widespread 
popular support. 

THE SECOND GERMAN EMPIRE, 

1871-1918 

This new German Empire was ruled by 
the Prussian monarch, who now also became 
the German Emperor, with sweeping emer- 
gency powers at his disposal under the new 
Constitution. The Emperor appointed a Chan- 
cellor who was responsible to him rather than 
to the legislature. The Chancellor, in turn, was 
in control of the Ministers of his Cabinet; he, 
rather than the legislature, could appoint or 
dismiss them. 

The Imperial Legislature had very little 
power, and was divided into two Chambers. 
One, the Bundesrat, consisted of delegates of 
the 25 states, with Prussia furnishing 17 out of 
the total of 58 and usually commanding ad- 
ditional votes from several smaller states. 
Moreover, since 14 votes sufficed to block any 
constitutional amendment, Prussia had an effec- 
tive right of veto on such matters. The Prussian 
delegates to the Bundesrat were appointed by 
the Prussian government, which was subser- 
vient to the Emperor in his role as King of 
Prussia; and the Prussian Legislature was elected 
by an extremely unequal three-class franchise 
that insured its effective control by the land- 
owning nobility, and to a lesser extent by 
the upper middle class of industry and com- 
merce, while virtually disfranchising the rest of 
the population. In contrast to this extreme form 
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of class franchise for the Prussian Legislature, 
Bismarck’s Constitution for the Empire pro- 
vided for a second legislative Chamber, the 
Reichstag (chosen by popular election), which 
was designed to attract a greater share of popu- 
lar interest and, in time, loyalties, to the Em- 
pire. However, while the Reichstag made a 
good sounding-board for speeches and debares, 
it had no real power to decide, even the taxes for 
the imperial budget could be collected and 
spent by the Imperial Government without the 
Reichstag's consent. 

The German Emperor thus bad vasr powers 
and was subject to no effective constitutional 
control. The first Emperor, Wilhelm I, accepted 
Bismarck’s personal prestige and influence as 
Chancellor, so tbar the system worked not too 
differently from the way a British Prime Min- 
ister and Cabinet might have functioned. From 
1888 onward, however, the weaknesses of Bis- 
marck’s Constitution were becoming visible A 
new and erratic Emperor, Wilhelm II, succeeded 
to the throne, Bismarck himself was soon re- 
placed by a succession of less able but more 
subservient Chancellors; and German policy 
began its fateful drift toward diplomatic isola- 
tion, the arms race with Britain, France, and 
Russia, and the precipice of World War 1. 

It would be wrong, however, to see the main 
causes of the German drift into World War I in 
the personal shortcomings of Wilhelm II, or in 
the constitutional defects of the "Second Em- 
pire.” The policies of high protective tariffs for 
industry and agriculture, of active efforts at 
colonial expansion; of a frantic search for in- 
ternational prestige, and of ever-increasing 
expenditures for armaments— all these were 
backed by the most powerful interest-groups 
&nd elites of the empire. They were ovem'helm- 
ingly supported by the German middle class, 
and had substantial support throughout the 
population. Germans, during the decades be- 
tween 1890 and 1914, found themselves in a 
world of rising tariffs and expanding colonial 
empires. Coming late upon the scene of colo- 
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nial expansion, many of them accepted blindly 
the proposition that was then enunciated by 
French and Bnrish, as well as by German 
statesmen, that any great industrial country had 
to win colonies, "living space,” and “a place in 
the sun” for itself, if it was not to lag behind, 
and eventually to perish, in the struggle for 
national survival. The old memories of a hostile 
foreign environment, retained since the days of 
the Thirty Years War and the Napoleonic inva- 
sions, now developed into the notion of a Ger- 
many encircled by envious and hostile rivals, 
and eventually into the widespread belief rbar 
war would be inevitable— a belief coupled, as 
we now know, with almost complete ignorance 
of what such a war would be like. 

World War 1 proved devastating beyond 
anyone's expectations. About 2 million German 
soldiers lost their lives in it, and almost another 
million civilian lives were lost through the 
hardships of the food blockade imposed by the 
Allies during the war and prolonged for some 
time after the Armistice of November 11, 
1918. By the end of the war, Germany was 
thoroughly spent and defeated. In the peace 
that followed, Germany lost all her overseas 
colonies, and in Europe she had to give up 
Alsace-Lorraine to France and important terri- 
tories in the East to a reconstituted Poland. Most 
of Bismarck's territorial acquisitions were thus 
lost again There was left an impoverished and 
exhausted country, which now turned into a 
Republic but which remained burdened with a 
large debt of reparations owed to the victorious 
Allies. 

Despite its end in catastrophic defeat, Bis- 
marck’s Empire lives on in popular memory 
Forty-five percent of German respondents to an 
opinion poll m 1951 considered the Second 
Empire (1871-1918) the best period in recent 
Germany history, and in repeated polls in the 
1950's a plurality of respondents named Bis- 
marck as the man who did more for Germany 
than any other. The stigma of defear in World 
War I has been largely transferred in the Ger- 
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man popular mind from the Empire which ac- 
tually suffered it to the Republic that emerged 
in November, 1918, to pick up the pieces. 

THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC, 
1918-1933 

The political and military collapse of 
the Empire in 1918 found most German parties 
and leaders unprepared. The Emperor person- 
ally, and the regime to a lesser extent, had lost 
the confidence of the Socialists, the Conserva- 
tives, and many of the Army Generals. But at 
the same time the Empire collapsed into a 
vacuum, for prior to 1918 there had hardly 
been any thought given to the possibility of a 
different Germany — a Germany without a Kai- 
ser. And since democracy had been presented 
to Germany because no other alternative 
presented itself, rather than democracy being 
the end-product of a struggle led by a dedicated 
and courageous group of men, the new Repub- 
lic found itself without a respected democratic 
leadership. 

About one-quarter of the electorate contin- 
ued to hold nationalist and militarist views. 
They would have preferred to see the old Em- 
pire go on unchanged, with its black, white, and 
red flag, its Army, and its authoritarian institu- 
tions. Most of these nationalist voters came 
from the middle class and the peasantry. They 
were represented by the conservative Nation- 
alist Party and by the (at first much smaller) 
National Socialists; and they never forgave the 
new Republic for representing, in their eyes, a 
betrayal of all the traditions and aspirations of 
the Army and the Empire in World War I. 

At the other end of the political spectrum, 
the Left wing of the German Social Democratic 
Party (S.P.D.) split off and eventually emerged 
as the German Communist Party (K.P.D.), which 
during the next 14 years often polled between 
10 and 15% of the vote. This group, too, re- 
jected the ''bourgeois" Republic (although on 
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quite different grounds), as did the conservative 
Nationalists and the Nazis, and thus the Re- 
public was faced at all times with the open and 
bitter hostility of more than one-third of its 
population. 

The majority of the Socialists retained the 
old party name (Social Democratic Party), re- 
mained on a more moderate course, and soon 
rallied to the active support of the Republic. In 
early 1918, however, most S.P.D. leaders had 
not thought seriously about anything more rad- 
ical than a constitutional monarchy, and neither 
had the leaders and members of the moderate 
middle-class parties — the liberal German Dem- 
ocratic Party and the Center Party, which rep- 
resented the particular interests of Roman 
Catholic voters. Before 1918, none of these 
groups had advocated a Republic for Germany, 
and when in that year the monarchy suddenly 
lost so much of its former popular support that 
only a Republic appeared practicable, nobody 
seemed prepared to draft its Constitution or to 
make it work if practical difficulties should 
arise. 

The Republic thus started out as a makeshift 
type of government — and it did so within al- 
most anarchical conditions. In order to suppress 
the challenge from the radical Left in the tense 
winter of 1918-19, the S.P.D. and the moder- 
ate middle-class parties allied themselves with 
the German Generals and officers who still 
controlled units of the armies which had re- 
turned to Germany after the Armistice in No- 
vember, 1918. The military indeed supplied the 
main force to suppress radical Leftist uprisings, 
such as the "Spartacus” revolt of January, 1919, 
and in return they received a great deal of for- 
mal and informal influence over the reduced 
armed force of the Republic— the Reichswehr, 
whose strength the peace treaties eventually 
were to fix at 100,000 men. This informal but 
fateful arrangement came into existence long 
before the formal Constitution was drafted and 
ratified, but it was to exercise a crucial in- 
fluence over the fate of the Republic in later 
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years. For one thing, the Socialist Party’s turn- 
ing to the Army for use against their former 
Leftist comrades, made the party split on the 
Left irrevocable and thus increased the power 
of the Right. For another, it quickly made the 
Army a state within the state, effectively ex- 
empted from civilian control; the Army soon 
extended its protection and covert aid to vari- 
ous extreme Right-wing groups and organiza- 
tions, some of which later contributed to the 
rise of the Nazi Party. 

The Constitution was actually drafted in the 
small town of Weimar, symbolic as the resi- 
dence of Goethe and Schiller in the classic pe- 
riod of German literature, and safely removed 
from the labor unrest and political turmoil of 
Berlin and the other industrial regions of the 
country. The main provisions of the Constitu- 
tion were remarkably democratic. In fact, it was 
the drafters' primary aim to bring into existence 
a democratic governmental system representa- 
tive enough of the people to be worthy of the 
adjective “democratic." But at the same time 
many of the drafters recognized that it would 
be very difficult to transform the political habits 
of a people overnight. Thus, in order to pre- 
serve democracy, the authors of the Constitution 
also tried to balance the democratic features 
of the Constitution with strong executive P°w* 
ers as safeguards. For example, they concluded 
that the country needed a strong President as 
a focus for the people’s desire for a respecte 
authority figure standing above parties, thereby 
providing an Ersatzkaiser— a substitute for a 
formerly revered Kaiser who had just re- 
cently abdicated. 

The Constitution of Weimar gave first place 
to the elected legislature, the Reichstag, and it 
gave to that body the power to approve an 
dismiss the Chancellor and his Ministers, t 
the same time, however, it raised a second 
power to the same level: a popularly e ecte 
President was given the power to nominate the 
Chancellor, to dissolve the Reichstag, and, tn 
case of a national emergency, to rule by decree 


Much of the power of the Republic could thus 
become concentrated in the hands of two men, 
or even subservient to the will of one, a strong 
President with a compliant Chancellor, or, 
more likely, a strong Chancellor with a com- 
pliant President, could use the vast emergency 
powers of government to destroy the constitu- 
tional regime- a development that actually 
took place later in 1932 and 1933. 

Compared to this strong centralizing bias, 
the federal theme was muted The second leg- 
islative Chamber, the Reichsrat, which included 
representatives of the state governments, was 
mentioned last in the Weimar Constitution, and 
its powers were largely limited to minor mat- 
ters of administration. In addition to this, the 
huge state of Prussia was preserved, comprising 
two-thirds of the total population, so that even 
state government was far more centralized than 
would be the case in the United States. 

The Record of Weimar 

The basic rights of individuals were 
listed in the Weimar Constitution and protected 
by it (in contrast to the Second Empire, when 
they had been left to the various states), but 
far-reaching emergency provisions could be 
invoked by the federal government with rela- 
tive ease to suspend these constitutional pro- 
tections. This actually happened in the last 
years of the Weimar Republic, and these 
sweeping emergency powers, together with the 
extreme concentrations of power in the hands 
of the President and the Chancellor, did much 
to smooth the way to dictatorship in 1933. 

This disastrous outcome, however, cannot 
be attributed only, or primarily, to technical 
mistakes in constitution-drafting. The Weimar 
Republic suffered from political and social 
weaknesses even more dangerous than its 
legal ones. In the record, six such weaknesses 
stand out. 

The first weakness was at the governmental 
level. The Republic lasted for a mere 14 
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years, and within thac time a game of musical 
Cabinet-chairs was being played in the French 
style, these cabinets having an average lifespan 
of nine months. In its last years the continual 
presidential use of emergency powers allowed 
conservative Chancellors to govern without a 
majority in the legislature. Throughout the Re- 
public’s existence, the civil service and the 
army were able to dilute or bypass their con- 
stitutional responsibility to the people's elected 
leaders. 

The second weakness was at the level of the 
political parties. In the Reichstag, the legisla- 
tive center of gravity continually moved to the 
Right. Until 1922, the democratic parties of the 
Left and Center managed to carry on the gov- 
ernment without the aid of the rightist 
deputies, a coalition of the Social Democrats, 
the Center Party, and the Democratic Party 
forming the government. From 1923 to 1930, 
the democratic coalition was forced to join 
forces with the (Rightist) People’s Party. In 
1930, the middle-class parties insisted on 
meeting the deepening Depression by a policy 
of deflation, wage reductions, and cuts in wel- 
fare services. When the Social Democrats and 
the labor unions remained opposed, the mid- 
dle-class parties broke up the coalition, forcing 
new elections. Then in the elections of Septem- 
ber, 1930, 107 National Socialist deputies en- 
tered the legislature, making it impossible for 
any coalition of parties to find a majority. Pres- 
ident von Hindenburg used his emergency 
powers to appoint Chancellors responsible to 
him rather than to the Reichstag. And with each 
successive Chancellor between 1930 and 1932, 
the government moved to the Right, culminat- 
ing in the appointment of Hitler as Chancellor. 

At any one time there were usually a dozen 
parties represented in the legislature. In and of 
itself, this does not necessarily point to the 
failure of democracy. But the multiparty sys- 
tem, in combination with the political styles of 
the parties, did. They were largely parties of 
expression rather than of action — that is, each 
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tended to specialize in expressing the special 
demands and resentments of some particular 
group in the population, rather than in getting 
different groups to cooperate to get things 
done. Even some of the larger parties limited 
their appeal mainly to a single element of the 
population, as the Social Democrats and the 
urban workers, or the National People’s Party 
and the land-owning Junkers and their rural 
followers. Some parties based their appeals on 
emotionally charged ideologies, breeding hatred 
and dogmatism. The outcome was that the par- 
ties could never transcend their differences, nor 
form stable coalition governments capable of 
producing effective legislation. They could not 
compromise because their narrow appeal 
turned them almost into mere pressure groups 
tied to the particular interests of one section of 
the population, and their dogmatic Weltan- 
schauungen, allowed no place for bargaining 
and cooperation. 

The third weakness was on the level of mass 
opinion. The Republic remained illegitimate in 
the eyes of roughly one-third of its population. 
Throughout the 1 920’s, about 20% of the voters 
backed the German Nationalist People’s Party 
and similar Rightist groups, which longed for 
the restoration of the monarchy and for a victo- 
rious war of revenge for the defeat in World 
War I, and about 10% voted for the Commu- 
nists, who urged the replacement of the bour- 
geois” Weimar Republic by a Soviet-style dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat,” by which they 
meant essentially that of the Communist Party. 
Both the Extreme Right and the Extreme Left 
saw the Republic as a regime of treason. To the 
nationalists, it represented the betrayal of the 
monarchy and of the supposedly “undefeated 
Imperial army in 1918, while to the Commu 
nists, the same Weimar Republic represente 
the betrayal of Socialism and of the Russian 
November Revolution. 

Such extremist views, and the intense emo 
tions of hatred and contempt that went wit 
them, were not unusual in European politics 
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between 1918 and 1933. but what was unusual 
was the large share of the electorate chat per* 
isted in these attitudes in Germany through one 
and a half decades. This hostility of 30 to 4098 
of the voters in turn produced an unusually 
great risk of "negative majorities" in the federal 
legislature, since an adverse vote by only a 
small part of the deputies from the other par* 
tics, when added to this large permanent oppo- 
sition, was sufficient to produce an antigovern- 
ment majority— but a majority unable to agree 
on any positive action. (Sec Table 7-1 on 
page 409.) 

The fourth weakness wras in the executive 
and in the instruments of law enforcement. 
Against any violent attempts to overthrow it. 
the Weimar Republic depended for its defense 


precisely on some of the groups that were im- 
placably hostile to it. Against the "Rightist 
Kapp P msc h of 1920, the Republic had to in- 
voke a general strike of the workers, including 
the Communists; and against repeated Commu- 
nist uprisings between 1919 and 1923, the Re- 
public depended on the extremely nationalistic 
officers and judges who remained its bitter ene- 
mies. This dependence on profoundly antidem- 
ocratic officers and judges, in fact, undermined 
the entire security of the Republic. It permute 
the assassination of many of its leading states 
m en, as well as of many less prominent 1 era s 
and Leftists, with virtual impunity, and it icii 
the Republic aimosr paralyzed in the face o 
mounting terrorism of the Nazis after • 

By 1928, the Weimar Republic secm ® , 
have survived well despite these °“ r 
nesses. The fifth and sixth ones, ho . 
proved fatal. The fifth source of Weira * ■ 
ore was the relative instability and P re . 

n«s of its economic .n.t.tut.ons, and me 

succession of disastrous economic c * p 
which became associated in the min . 
Germans with the Republic. The -fin f ^ 
experiences was the penod of widespread hun 
ger and poverty which followe “P 
of Germany in World War I and which was ag 


gravated by the prolongation of the Allied food 
blocaJe against Germany in 1919. A second 
economic disaster was the runaway inflation of 
1923, in which the government permitted the 
value of the mark to drop to less than one- 
thousandth of a billionth of its value When the 
currency was finally stabilized with United 
States aid in 1924, one new "Remenmark" was 
worth 4,200,000,000 of the old ones. A large 
part of the savings and pensions of the German 
middle class were wiped our, and many in this 
group and their children blamed, not the de- 
ferred costs of the war, but the Republic for 
their ruin, and especially the S.P.D. that had 
brought the Republic into existence. 

After a brief period of spectacular recovery, 
fueled by a stream of private loans from the 
United States that spurred the technological 
re-equipment and modernization of German 
industry, the third disaster struck. After the 
"Black Friday" of October, 1929, on the New 
York Stock Exchange, the flow of American 
credits dwindled, and the German economy 
suffered particularly heavily from the world- 
wide depression By early 1933, about 6 mil- 
lion workers were unemployed -roughly about 
one-third of the industrial work force of 
the country. The unemployed, their families, 
and particularly the young people who gradu- 
ated from the schools and universities straight 
into unemployment, blamed the Republic for 
their misery. The first two of these disasters 
— the hunger of 1919 and the inflation of 1923 
-would probably have been tolerated by a ma- 
jority of voters, in fact, after three years of 
recovery, the elections of 1928 had considerably 
strengthened the moderate and prodemo- 
cratic parties. The third disaster following hard 
upon the heels of the preceding ones and re- 
kindling the bitter memories of the previous two 
economic crises, however, was too much. From 
1930 on, an increasing portion of German vot- 
ers, and soon a majority, cast their votes for 
extremist and anti- democratic parties, the Na- 
tionalists, the Communists, and the hitherto 
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unimportant National Socialist Party of Adolf 
Hitler. 

In the face of this growing danger, the sixth 
weakness of the Weimar Republic was to prove 
decisive: the lack of imagination, competence, 
and courage in the economic and political pol- 
icies of its leaders during its last years. In sev- 
eral other industrial countries, such as the 
United States after 1933, unemployment and 
depression were eventually controlled to some 
extent by programs of public works and various 
measures of credit expansion and government 
spending. The statesmen of the Weimar Re- 
public, however, whatever their party, remained 
fearful of inflation, a recent and unhappy mem- 
ory; they clung to a policy of “sound money,” 
and deflation, which resulted in mounting un- 
employment, while doing almost nothing for 
the unemployed except providing some piti- 
fully meager relief payments for those con- 
demned to months or years of involuntary idle- 
ness. Even less help was provided for the small 
middle-class shopkeepers and businessmen who 
lost their businesses in the Depression. 

Between 1930 and 1933, as governments 
seemed incapable of acting, a feeling of despera- 
tion spread among many groups — a feeling that 
something had to be done, regardless of risk or 
cost. “If you must shoot," the poet Erich 
Kastner wrote in his Address to Suicides, “please 
do not aim at yourself.” Kastner’s own sympa- 
thies were liberal and humanitarian, but many 
of the young men whose desperation he echoed 
were becoming ready to shoot at any target that 
a plausible leader might point out. At a time 
when elder statesmen seemed to equate expe- 
rience with impotence, and when rational dis- 
cussion seemed to produce only excuses for 
inaction and frustration, millions from all 
classes were getting ready to overthrow the 
restraints of reason and experience, of curiosity 
and doubt, of kindness and pity, of tradition 
and religion, in favor of their blind need for 
security and certainty, for hate and aggression, 
and above all for action and for power, regard- 


less of the cost in cruelty and suffering to oth- 
ers, and ultimately to themselves as well. 

THE HITLER ERA, 
1933-1945 

In the politics of the German Federal 
Republic, the years of Hitler’s rule are rarely 
mentioned, but never forgotten. All Germans 
over 40 years of age have vivid personal memo- 
ries of that epoch, and these are the age groups 
that include practically all political leaders, 
high-ranking government officials, and military 
personnel; almost all leaders of interest groups, 
in short, almost the entire political elite. In 
order to understand the memories that still 
shape in one way or another many of their po- 
litical thoughts and actions, we must look more 
closely at this unique and crucial period m 
their past. 

Hitler’s ideas were basically simple and so 
was the Nazi ideology derived from them. They 
offered a primitive but striking explanation for 
all the troubles of Germany and of the worl . 
The Jews, Hitler asserted, were guilty of every- 
thing. They were the rich plutocrats of Wal 
Street and of all the world’s stock exchanges, 
who were profiting from high interest-rates an 
the misery of debtors and were benefiting from 
war, inflation, and depression. But the Jews, 
according to Hitler, were also the agitators for 
strikes and trade unions, the wirepullers f° r 
Communism and subversion. Their conspiracy, 
as depicted in such pamphlets as the forged but 
widely disseminated one attributed to Sergei 
Nilus, Protocols of the Elders of Zion, depicte 
them as the masters of Wall Street and t e 
Kremlin, which were the twin arms of a sing e 
plot against the world, and first of all, against 
the German people. Hitler actually seems to 
have believed these fantasies, but he also 
shrewdly noted in his book, Mein Kampf, that it 
was part of the art of the successful politics 
propagandist to present several quite different 
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opponents in the guise of a single enemy, and 
thus providing a single t at get for a skillfully 
Moused and directed popular hatred. 

His appeal was aided by the highly sisiblc 
concentration of Germans of the Jewish faith in 
journalism, law. and retail trade, including 
tome of the large department stores. As the 
Depression deepened, the law, the established 
press, and the department stores became more 
unpopular, particularly among small business- 
men to whom Hitler's ranting began to sound 
more credible. 


According to some of his biographers. Hitler 
*as a man who needed to hate, perhaps c\cn 
more than he needed to belong to a group, to 
feel important, to bclicsc in his own supe- 
riority, to be a member of a superior race, to be 
* great leader, and indeed to be a genius- 
inspired artist, molding the German people and, 
if possible, all of Europe and the world into the 
obedient shape dictated by his visions. A poor, 
half-educated man of illegitimate birth, he had 
been marginal even in the provincial middle- 
class society in the small town of Brauiuu 
"here he had been born. He had failed to win a 
scholarship to art school, and as a young man he 
Had been torn between his longing to rise to 
the level of the social elite and his fear of sink- 
ing down into the class of unskilled workers- 
Other observers hate read Hitler* »*«•* 
differently. They point to his undoubte y 
traordinary gifts, particularly as a propagan i , 

and to the lack of adequate opportunities tor 

such a brilliant talent in the rigid * ocia * 

of prc-1 914 Germany. The rage an ate 

so often demonstrated later may av ® , 
engendered by the frustration an le>ec 
his youthful aspirations. Or he may * v . 
found it profitable to display more a e 
actually felt, in a calculated effort to whip up 
the emotions of his audience. Hitler's 

Ail observers .gree, 

love of the military life and mi r , j 

The German Army of World War I 

him, together wrth physical danger, .he psycho- 


logical and emotional security of its uniform; 
and when he sraycJ in service after 1918, it was 
the German Army that first sent him as a polit- 
ical intelligence agent into the strong labor 
meetings of the early Weimar Republic. It was 
here that Hitler discovered his gifts not only as 
an orator but as a master propagandist who was 
later to pul down the principles of his craft 
quite frankly in Man Kampf. Talk to people at 
meetings in the evening, he wrote, for then they 
arc tired and less apt to resist your suggestions. 
Crowds are like women, he added: they like to 
be dominated. The bigger an untruth, he wrote, 
the more apt are people to believe it, since it 
seems incredible to them that anyone should 
lie so much. People who blindly disbelieve all 
they read in the papers, Hitler noted, are just as 
easy marks for propaganda as those who believe 
all that is printed. Above all, he concluded, 
successful propaganda is based on endless repe- 
tition that varies the form of the message so as 
to keep up the interest of the audience, but that 
hammers home the same unvarying content 
with ceaseless persistence. 

Hitler did not hesitate to use every device of 
propaganda or of violence that would serve his 
purpose. At bottom, he believed, he stood for a 
great truth -the truth, so he believed, that all 
life was a pitiless struggle for existence, that 
nature was the "cruel queen of wisdom,” that 
war as a social institution was eternal, and in- 
deed good, for it subjugated or exterminated 
the inferior races while elevating the superior 
peoples and races to mastery. Only superior 
persons and races, he felt, were truly human, no 
others deserved consideration. The German 
people, as he saw it, had no other choice than 
that between victorious conquest or contempt- 
ible suffering. It was his destiny, he was con- 
vinced, to lead them, and if they were worth 
anything, they would eventually follow. 

Hitler’s hopes and dreams, just as his barely 
suppressed fears and rages, were those of mil- 
lions of his countrymen. He represented much 
of their own feelings and desires, in heightened 
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form. Many of them vibrated to his message 
because it was their own tune that was being 
played. At the same time, it copied some of the 
appeals of Communism: the vision of revolu- 
tion, the promise of national solidarity and so- 
cial justice, the emotional security and disci- 
pline of a tightly organized party, the heady 
sense of historical mission. But Hitler’s ideol- 
ogy also included many themes borrowed from 
the ideas and practices of the West. The glori- 
fication of colonial empire and of a white 
master-race; the misapplied ideas, borrowed 
from Robert Malthus and Charles Darwin, about 
an eternal struggle for survival among human 
beings; the rejection of mercy, pity, and the 
traditions and ideas of the New Testament as 
unsuited to the real world of eternal strug- 
gle-all these ideas had been propagated 
by various writers in England, France, and the 
United States, many decades before Hitler dis- 
covered them at second hand and bene them to 
his purpose. 

In a nutshell, National Socialism was thus 
German nationalism plus a demogogic social 
promise, and minus moral inhibitions. Its 
leader, Adolf Hitler, promised to accomplish 
what many Germans wanted — from high-ranking 
officers and industrialists all the way down 
to many lower-middle-class clerks and small 
farmers. He promised to make Germany a very 
great power, with an empire as large and 
splendid as the British Empire was believed to 
be; to make her formidably armed and univer- 
sally admired and respected; and he promised 
also to ensure for the German people within 
this greater empire the high level of economic 
security and living standards that befitted a 
"master race,” comparable to the standards that 
were supposed to be the rightful due of white 
men in Africa and Asia. 

Even before the coming of the Great 
Depression, between one-quarter and one-third 
of the German voters might have approved of 
some such goal, and an ever larger propor- 
tion-including a part of the Communist vot- 


ers— would have agreed that the world was 
largely ruled by naked power, force, and fraud so 
that nothing great could be accomplished in it 
without extreme ruthlessness. 

Like many nationalists and others who con- 
fused cynicism with realism, Hitler proclaimed 
himself a realist, merely because he assumed 
that the world was inevitably ruled by power 
and ruthless competition — that the strong and 
clever were fated to rule, while the weak or 
gullible were destined to slavery or death — and 
that in this inexorable struggle, the German 
people, like all peoples and races, had the 
choice to be hammer or anvil, victors or vic- 
tims— in the last analysis of the struggle for 
biological survival to be killers or to be killed. 

To be sure, this was an extravagantly over- 
simplified picture of the world, with no possi- 
ble room for basic changes in human nature, 
culture, and society; no room for international 
cooperation among equals; no common victo- 
ries of science over nature for the benefit of all. 
The important point was, however, that at bot- 
tom this was the sort of thing that, in somewhat 
less extreme and consistent terms, many Ger- 
man nationalists had long believed. Hitler thus 
seemed to them to voice their own beliefs with 
extraordinary force and fervor, and without 
introducing any frustrating inhibitions of tra- 
ditional morality, or any doubts about the ade- 
quacy of his knowledge of international poli- 
tics, economics, and military matters. 

Conservative nationalists had also long been 
irked by the coolness of German workers, and 
generally of the broad masses of the German 
people, to their programs. Hitler promised to 
arouse just these masses, and to put the hopes 
and dreams of the poor and the workers behind 
the drive for a much bigger German empire 
than that of Bismarck's day. Even though Hitler 
in fact won far more support among the lower 
middle classes than he did among the workers, 
he did seem to offer an alternative to the appeal 
of organized labor, and it is not surprising that 
he found at least some sympathy and support 
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throughout most of the 192Q's in some military 
2 nd business circles when his movement was 
still relatively insignificant 3nJ his one attempt 
at a coup in 1923 had remained a comic-opcra 
alfair. After the coming of the Great Depres- 
sion in late 1929, however, the scale of this 
support grew very large, just at the time when 
masses of ordinary Germans became more in- 
clined to listen to his message- 

Even in 1933, however, the susceptibility to 
Hitler's appeal was quite unevenly distributed 
m the population. A German sociologist, 
Rainer Lepsius, has estimated that in 1933 
Hitler gained about one-tenth of the Socialist 
2 nd Communist workers, one-tenth of the prac- 
** c *og Catholics, half of the conservative rural 
Protestants, and as many as nine-tenths of the 
urban Protestant middle- and lower-middle 
Hasses. But even among those who did not vote 
for him, few moved toward active resistance. 

In the electoral campaign of 1930 and 
thereafter, the Nazis had far more money to 
spend than their competitors— on posters, leaf- 
lets, advertisements, political uniforms, a pn- 
vaie army of brown-shirted storm-troopers and 
black-shined "elite guards," on trucks to drive 
their men to mass meetings, for meeting halls, 
loudspeakers, spotlights, and all the other ma- 
chinery of political propaganda. Much, perhaps 
even most, of this money came from the rank 
and file of Hitler’s followers, for the Nazis 
Were experts at collecting contributions, but 
ntuch of it also came from prominent leaders of 
German industry and finance, such as the steel 
magnate Fritz Thyssen, who saw in the Nazis not 
on *y a counterpoise to Communism but also a 
tool to force down the high costs of trade-union 
wa £e s and to prevent the welfare state that was 
being advocated by the Social Democrats. 1 

A much-publici 2 ed meeting of many of the 
hest-known names in German heavy industry 
an d in the German high nobility took place in 

'Much later, the disappointed Thyssen wrote a book 
e ntnled I Paid Hilltr 


October, 1931, at Bad Harzburg. 2 The meeting 
demonstrated the alliance of Hitler and his 
lieutenants with the old-style German nation- 
alists, led by the newspaper publisher and film 
magnate Alfred Hugenberg, whose newsreels 
and chain of provincial papers began to trans- 
mit to their large unsophisticated audience a 
favorable image of Hitler and his movement. 
The Harzburg meeting dramatically under- 
scored this new image of Hitler. Within a few 
months after the conference, which was fea- 
tured in words and pictures by the press. Hitler 
lectured in January, 1 932, to the industrial elite 
of Germany, at the Industrialists’ Union at 
Dusseldorf, and the results of this "break- 
through," according to Hitler's press chief, Otto 
Dietrich, "became manifest in the following 
difficult months.' -3 

During the last two and three-quarter years 
of its existence, the Weimar Republic was gov- 
erned by political conservatives— President 
Hindenburg and a succession of nght-of-center 
Chancellors. Heinrich Brumng, Franz von Pa- 
pen, and Kurt von Schleicher Their govern- 
ments were supported mainly by the Roman 
Catholic Center Party and the Social Democrats 
(S.PD.), although these parties-and particu- 
larly the S PD -had little influence on the 
deflationary policies that were becoming ever 
more unpopular with the electorate. Neverthe- 
less, the two moderate parties lost only a few 
votes and retained the loyalty particularly of 
their older voters. The old-style Nationalists 
also changed little in their voting strength. 

The popular appeal of Hitler and the Nazi 
ideology is seen in the spectacular growth of 
electoral support given to the Nazis between 
1928 and 1932, growing from 3% to 33%. This 
support was mainly derived from members of 


•For an outstanding scholarly work, giving a partial list 
nf those present, see Karl Dietrich Brachet, Dir Auflowng 
, » rumtnr Riputlik (The Dissolution of the Weimar 
Republic), 3rd edn (V.ll.ngea Ring Verlag, 1960). 
do 407-4H An English translation of chis work is being 
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the lower middle class who had previously 
voted for the liberal parties. By 1932 the 
middle-class liberal parties enjoyed only about 
one-fifth of the support that they had in 1928. 
At the same time, a number of small moderately 
rightist, nationalist, and conservative parties 
and groups crumbled, and their members and 
voters went over to the Nazis. There was a 
mounting protest vote from millions of former 
habitual nonvoters, including many women, and 
from young voters and the unemployed, which 
was shared by the extremist parties — the Com- 
munists and the Nazis. After examining the 
various studies of Hitler's electoral support, 
one political sociologist offered the following 
description of the typical Nazi voter in 1932 
(although there were, of course, other types as 
well): "He was a middle-class, self-employed 
Protestant who lived either on a farm or in a 
small community, and who had previously voted 
for a centrist or regionalist political party 
strongly opposed to the power and influence of 
big business and big labor.”' 1 

Hitler was finally appointed Chancellor of 
Germany by old President von Plindenburg on 
January 30, 1933. Not strong enough to topple 
the state from without, Hitler entered it by 
invitation and transformed it from within. 
Hitler thus came to sit at the head of a cabinet 
in which a few Nazi ministers were greatly 
outnumbered by Conservatives, including 
Alfred Hugenberg and Franz von Papen. Elec- 
tions were called for March 5. Two weeks be- 
fore that date, the empty building of the 
Reichstag, the German Parliament, was set on 
fire and a Nazi rule of terror started. According 
to the preponderance of such evidence as has 
survived, the fire was set by the Nazis. There is 
no doubt that they exploited it to perfection. 
The Communist Party was blamed for the fire 
and suppressed at once. In Prussia— which 
covered two-thirds of Germany— the Nazi 
Storm Troopers were deputized as auxiliary 

i o‘ S i , L i pset - Poli,ical (New York: Doubleday, 
1959), p. 149. 
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police. Everywhere in Germany the press and 
the meetings of all parties still opposing the 
Nazis were drastically curbed; mass arrests, 
beatings, and acts of torture served to intimi- 
date opponents. Even under these conditions, 
however, the Nazis got only 43% of the popu- 
lar vote. Only together with the Nationalists, 
who had polled another 8%, could they claim 
to represent a bare majority of the German 
electorate. 

On March 23, 1933, however, a cowed Par- 
liament, including the Center Party, voted 
Hitler an Enabling Bill with sweeping powers. 
Only 94 Social Democratic votes were cast 
against it. The suppression of the Social Demo- 
crats and the major trade-unions came in May; 
the Nationalists dissolved themselves in June; 
the Center Party — disoriented by a Concordat 
which Hitler had signed with the Vatican — was 
obliged to do so in July; and onjuly 14, 1933, 
the National Socialists were declared the only 
political party in Germany. A bloody purge in 
1934 eliminated dissident Nazis and some con- 
servatives, and Hitler’s power became, for most 
practical purposes, absolute. 

Once entrenched in power, Hitler commu- 
nicated assurances of moderation to foreign 
statesmen and promises of extremism to his 
followers. He talked peace and prepared rapid- 
ly for war. At that time, Germany was still 
largely disarmed. As a result of the restrictions 
imposed on her by the Peace Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, her armed forces lacked large trained 
reserves, any kind of military aircraft, tanks, 
heavy artillery, submarines, and full-sized battle- 
ships. Nor did she have any substantial for- 
tifications in the West. All these deficiencies 
were overcome step by step, between 1933 and 
1939, with the toleration and sometimes the 
approval of British and French statesmen, 
whom Hitler soothed with his anti-Communist 
declarations. Occasionally, he also assured the 
Soviet government of his peaceful intentions 
toward them and publicly pledged his friend- 
ship to the authoritarian government of Poland. 
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The Nazis in Potter 


Hitler proclaimed that this empire 
would last a thousand years. It lasted 12. The 
main events are familiar. During the first six 
years. Hitler achieved full employment and 
temporary prosperity, through controlled cur- 
rency inflation and rearmament, which brought 
profits to industry and took hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men off the labor market by 
putting them into uniform. Added to this was 
an expanded program of public works — super- 
highways, new public buildings, and some 
low-cost housing— and improvements in some 
social benefits, such as government loans for 
home repairs and a popular "Strength through 
Joy” recreation program. As in most dictator- 
ships, bread was supplemented by circuses. 
There were political and military parades, songs 
and martial music, and party congresses that 
became spectacles for millions. A network of 
press, film, and radio propaganda under the vir- 
tuoso direction of Dr. Joseph Goebbels dissem- 
inated these spectacles throughout the country 
and completed the intoxication of the German 


nation. 

During the same six years, the persecution of 
the Jews and the terror against all political op- 
position were organized into a system. The 
Jews were driven from all learned or free 
professions, from journalism, literature, t e 
arts, from finance and industry— where they a 
been much less prominent than the Nazis a 
pretended-and finally from practically all 
kinds of business and employment The y ha ^ t0 
wear yellow stars on their clothing, and their 
children were barred from ordinary schools and 
universities. Those who did not succee m em 
'grating sold off their possessions piece by 
Piece in order to live, waiting for a tomorrow 
that seemed to be becoming ever more bleak. 
Thousands of Jews were imprisoned and bru- 
tally treated in concentration camps, an . so 
a n even larger number of German critics 


Hitler; the annual number of concentration 
camp inmates in the 1 930's has been estimated 
at between 20,000 and 30,000. In these years, 
the Nazis became masters of the art of conceal- 
ing from the German people just enough of rhe 
crimes committed against their victims in the 
concentration camps ro avoid arousing any 
widespread disgust or moral revulsion, yet they 
revealed enough to intimidate thoroughly most 
of the potential opposition within Germany. 

Bur while concealing their crimes, the Nazis 
publicly used their victims as scapegoats for all 
of Germany's difficulties. A whole series of 
so-called enemies was discovered or manufac- 
tured. There were the perpetrators of the "stab 
in the back” that had caused Germany's defeat in 
World War I; the international capitalists who 
were bleeding Germany of its economic suste- 
nance, the Marxists who wanted to destroy 
Germany and hand it over to Stalin, the paci- 
fists who bled Germany of the strength to resist, 
which was crucial since the country was sur- 
rounded by foreign enemies on all its borders, 
and the Papist Catholics who gave their first 
loyalty to Rome. The Jew, however, was all 
these rolled into one. He was at once a Marxist 
and an international capitalist, a pacifist and an 
internationalist, a Freemason and an ally of the 
clericals. Above all, the Jew was a debaser of 
the purity of the German race, with bis lewd 
and perverted sexual interests m blond German 
women. 

The success of Nazi propaganda was not due 
solely to the expertise with which they wielded 
it. If propaganda is to be deeply infused by a 
people it must satisfy the people's pre-existing 
attitudes and emotions. The genius of rhe 
Nazi propagandists is seen in their expert 
exploitation of the Germans’ dormant emotions 
and prejudices. Anti-Semitism had existed 
for such a long rime in Germany that it was part 
and parcel of the culture. The military defeat 
and the humiliation attending it made the 
Germans hungry for uniforms, which the 
Nazis were glad to provide for their Storm 
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Troopers (S.A.) and Elite Guards (S.S.). A na- 
tion that had been taught for generations to 
revere force and strength would have many 
people willing to see in Naziism’s propa- 
gandists and actually successful violence a 
movement to be respected. And, among a peo- 
ple that had been used to authoritarian govern- 
ments, many were ready to believe that the 
masses indeed were incapable of deciding for 
themselves what they wanted and what was to 
be done — and that it was a good idea to have 
the Nazi elite and the Fiihrer decide for them. 

While “enemies” were persecuted, the Ger- 
man nation was put into a totalitarian straight 
jacket through the process of Gleichschaltung, 
or coordination”, of all aspects of German life 
according to the Nazi pattern. All the institu- 
tions of society— political, cultural, economic, 
and educational — were subjected to Nazi con- 
trol and a “cleansing” operation. All those in- 
dividuals who were thought to be unreliable 
were replaced by Nazi Party members, and the 
remainder were fearful enough of losing their 
jobs to send them into the recruiting arms of 
the party and its auxiliary organizations. The 
Nazis then went one step further by creating 
new youth and labor organizations, and even 
organized their control down to the level of the 
party block made up of a group of adjacent 
apartment houses. These organizations went 
further than controlling the people’s nonpoli- 
tical activities. They were also used to spy upon 
the population. Hitler Youth members were 
ordered to report their parents if they made 
critical remarks about the Nazis or listened in 
on foreign radio broadcasts; some of them com- 
plied, while others merely kept their parents 
cowed. 

Despite this shadow of fear and terror in 
the background, Hitler’s partial and short-lived 
but well-publicized benefits made a profound 
impression: 40% of the respondents to a na- 
tional opinion poll in 1951 named the Hitler 
years of 1933-39 as the time when Germany 
ad been best off. An even larger proportion, 


45%, named the pre-1914 Hohenzollern em- 
pire as Germany’s best period, and only 7% 
were willing to say as much for the Weimar 
Republic. 5 In a 1948 poll, 41% recalled having 
approved of the Nazi power seizure in 1933, 
and 57% agreed with the statement that Na- 
tional Socialism was a good idea which had 
been badly carried out.' 1 Later, in 1956, among a 
sample of young men, nearly half called Na- 
tional Socialism a "good idea,” either without 
qualification (16%) or “in part” (33%), while 
29% gave no opinion, and only less than one- 
quarter called it a “bad idea.” 7 This favorable 
view is fading only slowly. From 1955 to 1956, 
the number of those who agreed that "without 
the war Hitler would have been one of the 
greatest statesmen” shrank from 48% to 42%, 
while those denying this proposition increased 
from 36% to 38%. Thus at that time in the 
Bonn Republic a preponderance of the public 
were admirers, to some extent at least, of a total 
nationalistic dictatorship. 

The favorable surface image of Hitler’s rule 
in 1933-39 was reinforced by the conspicuous 
tolerance, if not connivance, of foreign states- 
men before World War II. Between 1934 and 
1936, Britain accepted the establishment of a 
German Air Force, a limited German program 
of battleship and submarine construction, the 
introduction of conscription for a new German 
mass Army, and the remilitarization of the 
Rhineland — all measures explicitly forbidden 
under the Treaty of Versailles. Only somewhat 
more reluctantly, France likewise accepted each 
of these steps in Hitler’s rearmament. In those 
early years of Nazism, either Britain or 
France — or, of course, both of them together 
— could easily have stopped in its beginnings 
the creation of that German armed force that a 

^Elisabeth Noelle Neumann and Erich Peter Neumann, 
Jahrbuch der offentlichen Meinung, Vo). 1 (1947-55), P- *26. 
(Henceforth cited as Jahrbuch, I.) 

"Ibid., pp. 1 33, 1 34. 

Jahrbuch, II (1957), p. 149; from a sample of 1 ,000 men 
born 1929-1939. 
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few years later was to be used against their 
countries and peoples Yet their governments 
chose to accept passively the creation of these 
German forces, hoping either that they would 
not be used, or that they would only be used 
against some other country. 

The most obvious "other” country among the 
great powers was the Soviet Union, and Hitler’s 
pose as the protector of Western civilization 
against Communism won him important sym- 
pathies outside Germany. These sympathies, no 
less than the fear of his conspicuously growing 
military and air power, kept the British and 
French from contesting his annexation of Aus- 
tria in March, 1938 At the Conference of 
Munich in September of that year, Britain and 
France agreed to the dismemberment of Czech- 
oslovakia and the annexation of the Sudeten- 
land, and they acquiesced in Hitler's occupation 
of much of the rest of Czechoslovakia in March, 
1939. If Hitler’s aggression thus seemed to be 
directed southeastwards, the Soviet government 
found it to its obvious interest to turn Hitlers 


ambitions elsewhere. 

In August, 1 939, Hitler and Stalin concluded 
one of the most cold-blooded bargains in 
the history of power politics, a Nazi-Soviet 
nonaggression pact which left Hitler free to 
attack Poland and to make war on the West and 
assured him of the benevolent neutrality of the 
Soviet government, which during the prece ing 
four years had loudly called for an Internationa 
common front against the Nazi nje n * ce - ln * ’ 
in September, 1939, Hitler took the Gev 
people into war against Poland, England, and 
France. But for the preceding six years, 
respectability had been attested to at one time 
another by diplomatic collaboration, o ten i 
eluding formal treaties of friendship, w >* all 
the major European powers, and including 
Poland and the Vatican. 

In the end, H.tler betrayed all the «cnet 
menta and group, who had Bited 1 b “ “®™- 
or who had attempted to collate™* 
him fot .halt own ends. He v.olued h„ WiS 


Concordat with the Vatican and persecuted the 
lay organizations, and often the priests, of the 
Catholic Church. He made war on Poland, 
France, England, Russia, and many other coun- 
tries. And as a result, between 1939 and 1945, 
he led the German people into the depths both 
of degradation and of suffering. His Air Force 
started the practice of large-scale bombing of 
civilian populations, at Warsaw in 1939 and at 
Rotterdam in 1940. In August, 1941, at the 
peak of his military triumphs, he gave orders to 
begin the extermination of the Jews— men, 
women, and children, he called it "the final 
solution” of “the Jewish question" Special 
camps were built with gas chambers and with 
crematoria for the bodies. From then on, badly 
needed manpower, building materials, fuel, and 
transport were diverted from the increasingly 
hard-pressed German armies to this infamous 
project of the Nazis “We could process 2,000 
head per hour," the Commander of the death 
camp at Auschwitz, Franz Hoess, later told the 
International Court at Nurnberg By the end of 
the war in 1945, an estimated 6 million Jews 
had perished The shoes of executed children 
had been sorted into large piles for further dis- 
posal, the national bank of Germany had been 
enriched by a sizable amount of gold melted 
down from the gold fillings broken from the 
teeth of the dead, and some thrifty Nazi offi- 
cials had tried to have some of the corpses used 
for the manufacture of soap. During the same 
years, German armies were ground up at the 
battlefronts while Allied aircraft rained fire and 
explosives on German cities. In a few nights at 
Hamburg in 1943, an estimated 200,000 per- 
sons lost their lives in a series of Allied air 
raids that set uncontrollable firestorms raging 
through whole city blocks, baking countless 
civilians even in the air-raid shelters. 

The war became a nightmare, and German 
defeat ever more certain. Yet the Nazi control 
of the German people held until the end. No 
German town or village rose, no German fac- 
tory crew went on strike, no German troops 
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mutinied, or surrendered without authorization. 
Thousands of Germans were executed during 
those years for opposing the government, or for 
daring to say that the war was lost; but the com- 
bination of Nazi propaganda and terror re- 
mained effective, since it was backed almost 
everywhere by the Nazis and Nazi sympathizers 
among the population, who supplied the Secret 
Police with support and information. In addi- 
tion, the compulsory activities of the Nazis 
took up so much of the free time of the popu- 
lation that any popular needs for collective po- 
litical activity became oversaturated, and most 
of the non-Nazi Germans were left with a mere 
longing for passivity and privacy — which left 
the Nazis in control until the end. 

A desperate attempt at a coup d’etat by offi- 
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cers and civilian opponents of the Hitler regime 
on July 20, 1944, was smashed, and was fol- 
lowed by large-scale executions. The popula- 
tion at large remained passive and obedient. 
Even under the impact of daily Allied bomb- 
ings and Allied armies pushing further and fur- 
ther into German territory, there was not a sin- 
gle group of Germans that rose up to overthrow 
even local Nazi authorities. In the end. Hitler 
died under the ruins of Berlin. Germany was 
occupied by the American, British, and French 
troops from the West and Soviet forces from 
the East. The remaining German armed forces 
surrendered on May 7 and 8, 1945, and the 
Allied military authorities found themselves 
in charge of Germany’s shattered cities and 
people. 



PARTITION AND ALLIED 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT, 
2945-1949 



Germany Divided 
Between 
West and East 


After the collapse of Hitler's German 
Empire, Germany was reduced to a territory 
smaller than rhar which had been left her by the 
Treaty of Versailles The Nazi annexations of 
1939 and 1940 were restored to their original 
owners Thus Austria again became independ* 
ent and the Sudetenland was returned to 
Czechoslovakia, and Alsace-Lorraine to France. 
Of the German territories of 1937, those to the 
east of the river Oder and Neisse (the "Oder- 
Neisse line”) — notably including East Prussia 
and industry-rich Silesia— were detached from 
the rest of Germany Being in fact occupied by 
Soviec troops, these "Oder-Neisse territories" 
were administratively separated from Germany 
with the consenr of the Western powers at rhe 
Yalta Conference. The Northern half of East 
Prussia was put under the "administration” of 
the U.S S R., the Southern half, together with 
Silesia and the rest of the Oder-Neisse territo- 
ries, came under the “administration" of Po- 
land. 

In theory, the fate of all these territories was 
to be finally decided only by a future peace 
treaty of all the Allies, Western and Eastern, 
with Germany In fact, no such peace treaty has 
come into existence— or even seems in pros- 
pect. Rather, the governments and the people of 
both Poland and the Soviet Union consider that 
the Yalta arrangement was merely a face-saving 
gesture by the Western powers to mask their 
actual acceptance of the Polish and Russian 
annexation of these territories. These areas were 
quickly incorporated into the Polish and Rus- 
sian national territories. Their German popula- 
tion— in a tragic and ironic reversal of the ear- 
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lier population transfers of the Hitler era— was 
terrorized and expelled into the reduced Ger- 
many of 1945, and the territories were resettled 
by Poles and Russians. Thus the devastated 
German city of Breslau was gradually rebuilt 
and resettled as the Polish city of Vroclav, and 
Konigsberg in former East Prussia became Ka- 
liningrad in the U.S.S.R. A similar fate befell 
the German minorities in the territories that 
had not belonged to the Germany of 1937 but 
which Hitler had temporarily elevated to the 
status of a “master race” among their neighbors, 
such as the 3 million Sudeten Germans in 
Czechoslovakia, and the smaller minorities of 
Volksdeutsche in Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
and Poland. Almost all of these, too, were ex- 
pelled into the reduced Germany of 1945. 

This remaining Germany was occupied by 
the victors and divided into four zones of 
occupation — Soviet, American, British, and 
French — in accordance with wartime agree- 
ments. The city of Berlin, which had been the 
capital of Germany since 1871 and the capital 
of Brandenburg-Prussia since the seventeenth 
century, was similarly divided into four sec- 
tors of occupation and put under a separate 
regime. In theory, Germany was to be governed 
as an economic unit under an Allied Control 
Council, and Berlin similarly was to be under 
an Allied Kommandatura. In practice, although 
these joint bodies came into existence, the dif- 
ferences between the Soviet Union and the 
Western Allies proved unbridgeable; each zone 
was run separately by its controlling power, and 
the remaining trickle of interzonal trade was 
carried on much as among different nations. 

Within their zones, the Western powers, 
particularly the United States and Britain, tried 
to restore gradually some fabric of German 
administrative effort and political life. After 
establishing German municipal administration, 
the Western Allies proceeded to set up re- 
gional governments, called Laender (Lands), 
somewhat analogous to the states in the United 


States. During the same period, the German 
press and radio were revived, under personnel 
screened by the Allies. Political meetings and 
parties were permitted, and eventually so were 
elections to representative bodies at the mu- 
nicipal level (January, 1946) and the Land — i.e., 
regional — level (June, 1946). 

From Ex-Enemy to Ally 

During 1946, Western policies toward 
Germany went through a major change. In 
September, the United States Secretary of State, 
James F. Byrnes, in a speech at Stuttgart, called 
for a unified German economy and the early 
creation of a provisional German government, 
and he treated Germany, by implication, as a 
potential ally of the West. In the same month, 
Sir Winston Churchill, speaking at Zurich, 
called for a united Europe, including Germany, 
to defend Western values and traditions. 

Earlier, in July, 1946, the United States in- 
vited economic mergers of their zone with any 
other zone, and Britain accepted the invitation. 
Also in July, in the first of several amnesties, 
the American occupation authorities began to 
allow the return of former Nazis into high lev- 
els of public and private employment, from 
whence they had been ousted in large numbers 
by procedures of "denazification.” These am- 
nesties were intended to ease the recruitment 
of experienced civil servants and other person- 
nel for the task of reconstructing West Ger- 
many, and perhaps also to help reorient the 
more moderate sectors of German nationalist 
opinion toward an eventual posture of alliance 
with the West. These policy changes were fol- 
lowed in December, 1946, by the establishment 
of joint committees of German representatives 
from the eight Lander comprising the British 
and American zones, and the Byrnes-Bevin 
agreement between the United States and 
Britain merged the economies of their two 
zones into a "Bizonia.” 
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During 19-17, a German Economic Council 
create d for the Uizonc, a revised plan for 
West German industry set the 1936 level of 
German production as its aim, and the prepara- 
tions for the Marshall Plan and the European 
Recovery Program opened new and increasingly 
attractive opportunities for German cooperation 
with the Western family of nations. In 1948, 
after the Communist taLcovcr of Czechoslovakia 
alarmed the West, the unification of West Ger- 
many and its merger with the Western coalition 
of powers were accelerated. At the London 
Conference of February, 1918, the fusion of the 
three occupation zones of the United States, 
Britain, and France was dearly envisaged, and 
so was the early creation of a federal type of 
German government. In March. 1918, a Soviet 
walkout ended the Allied Control Council for 
Germany, and on June 16, a similar Soviet 
move put the four-power Allied Kommanda- 
tura in Berlin out of operation. Two days later, 
a carefully prepared currency reform was put 
into effect in the three Western zones, greatly 
spurring their economic revival but se * er, ” S 
another of the previously agreed-on links be- 
tween the Western- and the Soviet-occupied 
Parts of Germany. - 

On the same day, the Soviet Military ov- 
ernment announced its decision to blockao 
West Berlin from June 19 onward. This was 
followed quickly by a currency reform for tne 
Soviet zone and East Berlin and, on June 2 ,Y 
the interruption of railroad traffic to « 
lin. Thus started the Berlin "block* e 
mane Allied airlift, using most of the P° 

able transport aircraft of Britain an ' c . 

States, enabled West Berlin to hold 0 * tor 
more than half a year, and the unsu ^ c ^ S g 4 o g y 
vlet blockade was lifted on May » . been 
that time, three important prece « a[temp(ed 
set. the Soviet government ha Berlin by 
to dislodge the Allies from West 
force, the Allies did not attempt tc 


break the blockade, and 1 


3 Soviet pressure on 


West Berlin, short of force, had been able to 
compel the Allies to leave the city or to aban- 
don their plans to establish a united and demo- 
cratic West German state. 


The f ormation 

of the federal Republic 

Allied steps toward the creation of such 
a state proceeded throughout the blockade. By 
August, 1 948, travel restrictions were abolished 
between the French zone and "Bizonia ,” creat- 
ing, in effect, a "Trizonia.” On September 1 , a 
West German ‘ Parliamentary Council,” which 
was, in fact, a Constituent Assembly, met in 
Bonn to draft a constitution for Germany-or 
rather, since Soviet-occupied Eastern and 
Central Germany were not represented, the 
Council limited itself to drafting a “Basic Law" 
for the German Federal Republic, until such 
rime as an all-German Constituent Assembly 
could replace it with a Constitution agreed on 
by the entire German people. By the end of 
May, 1949, this Basic Law had been drawn up 
by the Parliamentary Council, adopted by 
most of the 1 1 Land Parliaments, and formally 
promulgated 

After a general election in September, 1 949, 
followed by the choice by the Bundestag-the 
popularly elected Chamber-of Dr. Theodor 
Heuss as Federal President and of Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer as Chancellor (by a majority of one 
vote), the Western Allies were willing to see 
the Federal Republic actually launched. The 
Allies had in the meantime worked out three 
related "instruments”. (1) an Occupation Stat- 
ute, which defined the residual powers of the 
Allies in the Federal Republic, (2) a Tnzonal 
Fusion Agreement, which set up an Allied 
High Commission for Germany, and (3) a 
Charter for this Commission, defining its or- 
ganization and procedure. After the acceptance 
of these Allied instruments by the President 
and Chancellor of the German Federal Repub- 
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lie at Petersberg on September 21, 1949, the 
German Federal Republic formally came into 
existence. 

The formal establishment of the German 
Federal Republic was followed quickly by the 
creation, on October 7, 1949, of a Communist- 
dominated German Democratic Republic 
(G.D.R.) in the Soviet-occupied zone of Ger- 
many. The government of the Federal Republic 
as well as the Western Allies, however, re- 
fused to concede this rival creation any legal 
standing whatever. They insisted on considering 
the Federal Republic as the sole legal repre- 
sentative of the German people, pending its 
eventual reunification; and the strict mainte- 
nance of this position, and of the policies based 
on it, was still an important preoccupation of 
West German foreign policy in early 1968. 


A CONVALESCENT REPUBLIC, 

1949-1955 


During the first years of the German 
Federal Republic, its sovereignty was consid- 
erably limited under the Occupation Statute of 
1949. Step by step, these limitations were re- 
duced, first by the very nature of the Petersberg 
Agreement, then by the Contractual Agreement 
of 1952, and finally by the Paris Agreements of 
1955, which made the German Federal Repub- 
lic in most respects sovereign. It was authorized 
to form its own national Army, subject only to 
the major remaining restriction that the Federal 
Republic renounce certain types of heavy mili- 
tary and naval weapons, and particularly so- 
called “ABC” weapons -atomic, bacteriologi- 
cal, or chemical. The Republic was prohibited 
from equipping its own armed forces with such 
weapons or from producing them for any other 
country. 


Between 1949 and 1955, about 10 milli 
erman expellees and refugees from Easte 
■urope and East Germany were successfu 
absorbed by the Federal Republic. West G 


man industry was rapidly reconstructed and the 
country began to experience prosperity. The 
1936 level of aggregate gross national product 
was surpassed in 1950, and that of the 1936 per 
capita G.N.P. in 1951. By 1955, the net na- 
tional income was 1 79% of that of 1 936. 1 A good 
part — 20 to 25% — of this income went into 
new investments, but by 1953 per capita con- 
sumption had also reached 114% of the 1936 
level. Thus throughout most of the 1950 s the 
population of the Federal Republic was better 
off economically than it had been before the 
war. These conspicuous economic successes had 
been made possible by massive economic aid 
from the United States — which pumped an an- 
nual average of between 0.5 and 1.0 billi° n 
dollars into the Federal Republic— as well as by 
more modest economic aid from Britain and by 
the very efficient use made by the West German 
industries and government of the American ai 

The total amount of this aid up to June, 
1956, was given by the Germany ministry ° 
Economic Cooperation as almost SI 0 bilhom 0 
which S6.4 billion had gone to the Federal Re, 
public proper and S3. 6 billion to West Berlin- 
The forms of this aid varied; almost $4 billion 
were accounted for publicly by the Unite 
States government as aid under the Mars a 
Plan and its several predecessor and successor 
programs. Some of the rest may have come m 
the form of commodity surpluses, the spen mg 
of American occupation troops, and American 
payments for the offshore procurement of mi 
itary supplies, but some of the dollar receipts 0 
Germany in those years, as was the case wit 
the receipts of some other countries, were not 

‘Wolfgang F. Stolper, Germany between East and Wt 
(Washington, D.C.: National Planning Assn., 196 ), P- ’ 
with reference to Statistisches Jahrbuch fur die Bun esr 
lik, 1956 edn., p. 520. . • m fur 

federal Republic of Germany, Bundesministeri 
wirtschafrliche Zusammenarbeit, Der Europdische > 
aftsral (O.E.E.C. Handbuch, 1956), p. 70; see also ' 
Deutsch and L J. Edinger, Germany Rejoins the i 

ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1959), PP- 
with further details and references. 
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publicized and remained in what the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe de- 
scribed as "the twilight zone of quasi-strategic 
information." 4 There was no doubt, however, 
about the effectiveness of the American con- 
tribution to the “ economic miracle" of the 
Federal Republic: “tt was 'dollar therapy,’” said 
a German official publication, “and the tonic 
effect of an American blood transfusion. . . . 
Every Marshall plan dollar spent in Germany 
has resulted in S10 to $20 worth of goods pro- 
duced and services rendered." 4 

Although the United States primed the eco- 
nomic pump, other factors markedly con- 
tributed to the country's economic recovery. 
However, German management and labor had 
lost none of their traditional efficiency. The 
trade unions generally avoided strikes because 
of their belief that it was more important to 
increase production than to win a better dis- 
tribution of the national income for the work- 
ers. The millions of refugees from the East pro- 
vided a cheap and plentiful labor force, willing 
to work especially hard in order to refashion 
their lives. Moreover, the world-wide Korean 
War boom of 1950 came at just the right time 
for a Germany eager to recapture her foreign 
markets, and capable of doing so by 1950. 
Much credit also has been given to Economics 
Minister Erhard for efficiently combining/<r»rr«- 
fatrt market economics with governmental 
incentives for industry and welfare services for 
labor. 

Domestic Conditions 
and Foreign Policy 

Side-by-side with this rapid economic 
reconstruction went the gradual recovery of 
Germany’s position in international life. The 
Federal Republic became a member of the 

a S«e United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, 
Economic Survey of Europe tn I95i, pp. 19-20 

•Federal Republic of Germany. Germany Report t, 19 J 5. 
ppi 239-243 


Marshall Plan and the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation in 1949, an asso- 
ciate member of the Council of Europe in 
1950, and a full member in 1951. In 1951, the 
Federal Republic also joined the International 
Labor Organization (J.LO), the World Health 
Organization (W.H.O ),and the United Nations 
Organization for Educational and Scientific 
Cooperation (UNES CO.). Guided by the 
prudent and steadfast policy of her government, 
and aided by the diplomatic support of the 
United States, the German Federal Republic 
was regaining for the German people some- 
thing that many Germans had always deeply 
desired, a respected and honored place in the 
international community. 

At home and abroad, the government of the 
Federal Republic strove to establish a reputa- 
tion for reliability, moderation, and conser- 
vatism— well-suited to the inclinations of its 
leading statesmen and to the mood of a major- 
ity of the electorate. In the pursuit of these 
policies, however, the government not only 
strengthened Germany’s political credit with its 
major foreign allies, it also established impor- 
tant precedents for the development of German 
domestic policies and institutions. From the 
outset, refugees and expellees who were Ger- 
man by language and culture were accepted on 
a basis of full political equality, regardless of 
what citizenship they had held before the war. 
From the inception of the Federal Republic, 
Adenauer's CD.U/C.S.U. Party has been the 
major member of the coalition governments. 
From December, 1949, onward— with the en- 
dorsement of all major parties — both the 
Chancellor and the Bundestag have put them- 
selves on record as favoring a German military 
contribution to Western defense — that is, have 
favored some form of German rearmament, 
albeit on a modest scale. After the outbreak of 
the Korean War in 1950, a contribution to 
European defense was voted by the Bundestag 
in 1952, and a force of 500,000 men was 
promised for 1957. 
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In contrast to post-1945 developments in 
Britain, France, and Italy, no significant indus- 
tries or services were nationalized, and the 
main emphasis of federal economic policy fa- 
vored private enterprise. The exclusion of 
the Social Democrats from a share in the Federal 
Cabinet until 1966 was significant. At the same 
time, social services by federal Land and local 
authorities were maintained at a relatively high 
level; an "equalization of burdens law” ( Las - 
tenausgleich) further helped to improve the lot 
of expellees, refugees, and bombed-out families 
from the Federal Republic; and by 1955, unem- 
ployment was down to about 4% of the work 
force, and dwindled still more in the years that 
followed. 5 The pattern was thus set for a mod- 
erately conservative welfare state in politics, 
combined with a notable willingness on the 
part of businessmen, politicians, and govern- 
ment officials to promote investment and in- 
novation in and the re-equipment of industry 
and commerce — a combination that was to per- 
sist with apparent success well into the 1960’s. 

In foreign policy in the 1949-55 period, 
Bonn concentrated on maintaining close rela- 
tions with the United States, and also with 
France. There was noticeably less emphasis put 
on ties with Italy, and perhaps still less on 
those with Britain; and there were no diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union, or any 
other member of the Soviet bloc. 

In contrast to this Cold War climate toward 
the East, Dr. Adenauer proposed as early as 
March, 1949, a French-German economic un- 
ion. In 1951, the Federal Republic signed the 
agreement establishing the European Coal and 
Steel Community (E.C.S.C.) with France, Italy, 
and the Benelux countries. In the same year, 
after repeated personal interventions of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer in its favor, the German-Israeli 
Reparations Agreement was signed, pledging to 
Israel $822 million, in goods, over a 12-year 
period. Already in 1952, steps were taken 

5 From figures in Arnold J. Heidenheimer, The Govern- 
ments of Germany (New York: Crowell, 1966), p. 40. 


to outlaw the Communist Party and the extreme 
nationalistic Socialist Imperial Party ( Sozial - 
istische Reicbspartei, or S.R.P.); the outlawing of 
the latter party formally took place in the same 
year, while the legal proceedings against the 
Communists reached their culmination only 
in 1956. Germany’s old foreign debts were cut 
in half, from about $7 billion to about S3-4 
billion, by the 1953 London Agreements 
on German Foreign Debts with the Western 
powers. 

In 1954, pursuing the same policy of accom- 
modation with France and close collaboration 
with the United States, Germany ratified the 
E.D.C. Agreement which would have created a 
West European Army. E.D.C. was rejected by 
the French Parliament, but Germany later in 
the year signed the Paris Agreement, thus be 
coming a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (N.A.T.O.), and signed agree 
ments with France on the Saar territory and on 
French-German relations. In May, 1955, wit 
the ratification of the Paris Agreement, the 
German Federal Republic became sovereign, 
limited only by the few remaining restrictions 
on nuclear and- other special armaments, note 
above. Germany slowly built up its nationa 
Army, which French statesmen had tried to pre 
vent earlier, and it stood ready to get back t 
Saar territory from France in the near future 
an event which was consummated in 1956 w 
the attraction of West German prosperity a 
come to reinforce the Saarlanders sense o 
German national identity. Adenauer s policy o 
German-French friendship had paid off, an 
was going to continue. 

BONN’S RETURN 
AMONG THE POWERS, 1955-1967 

The years after 1955 brought the rapid 
return of the German Federal Republic to the 
rank of such powers as Britain and France- 
became not only juridically equal, but incr 
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tngly able to divergr from the policies of these 
European pu»f« and to apply pres tut c in the 
pursuit of us own preferred puls. At the same 
tunc, the Bonn government showed itself in- 
creasingly tndepenJent from the day to day 
policies of its principal ally. the United States, 
even though the longterm alliance between 
Bonn and Washington continued. 

Thus Chancellor Adenauer s government in 
September. 1935, opened formal diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Umoa In 1936. West 
Gernun public opinion favored Egypt against 
France and Britain in the Suez crisis, and the 
Bonn government remained friendly to Egypt. 
In 1958, Bonn was the first Western power 
to recognize the new government of Iraq 
which had been installed by an anti-British 
revolution.* 

Again, in December, 1955, the Bonn gov- 
ernment yielded readily to pressure from mass 
opinion and the Bundestag, anJ cut back the 
term of military service from 18 months-os 
demanded by the N.A.T.O. authorities, os well 
a* by the German military- to a mere 12 
months, the 18-momh term of service was not 
restored until early in 1962. The target of 
3 OOflOO Gernun troops, to be placed at the 
disposal of N.A.T.O. which had first been 
promised for 1937, anJ then for I960, was of- 
ficially postponed, despite some N.A.T.O. an 
United States objections. By mid-1967, Ger- 
many still only had about -170.000 men in her 
armed forces, her coalition government was 
discussing plans for a small reduction. 

Throughout most of the 1930 s, est er 
man defense expenditures remain* in 
neighborhood of 4% of national m come, a 
thus at a proportion similar to that of en . 
and below that of Sweden and Switzerland, 
which each spent about 5% of then ' ,n ' 

come on defense, as against 7 to % 

France and Britain, about l2/o >‘ a ‘ * <• 

States, and an estimated 20-25% *" the Soviet 

'brunch and tJingir Grown ,be F,um 
Pp. 199-200, 226.227 


Umoa It was only m 1959 that the defense 
spending of the federal Republic approached 
5'Y of its national income. In the 1962 budget, 
however, this ratio climbed sharply to almost 
7%, the $1.1 billion (16.5 billion DM) budg- 
eted for defense amounted to almost one-third 
the federal budget. 7 By mid-1967, however, 
a reduction of the defense budget was under 
discuss) oa 

In sum, by putting off its scheduled con- 
tribution to N.A.T.O., the Federal Republic was 
able to devote a higher proportion of its man- 
power anJ financial resources to its own indus- 
trial development than it otherwise could have 
done. This decision was, in all likelihood, a 
wise one and in the best interests of both West 
Germany and her allies. The point here is, how- 
ever, that it was a decision taken by the Execu- 
tive and Legislature of the Federal Republic, 
and against the advice of the Western powers, 
and particularly the United States, which for so 
long had had a major voice in Bonn's decisions. 

The Bonn government had been in no hurry 
to divert a large part of its labor force from 
industrial development to garrison duties, but 
its Defense Minister, Franz Joseph Strauss, and 
a number of its Generals began in the late 
1950's to press for the eventual equipment of 
the Federal Army— the Bundnuthr— with nu- 
clear weapons, either in the form of a European 
nuclear force or on a national basis. German 
soldiers, Strauss argued in June, 1960, ought to 
be equipped with every kind of weapon that a 
potential enemy migfic use against them. This 
argument sounded moderate enough, but since 
the "potential enemy" was clearly the U.S.S.R., 
and since the U.S.S.R. had long been racing the 
United States in a contest for leadership in 
rockets and nuclear weapons, the Minister's 
argument amounted in substance to a demand 

’From figure! for 1962 in Archer Jtr Gtf.inuart (Bonn), 

32 4 (January 21-26, 1962), 96J6y. for 1959, Sunn mb', 
Jdbrbucb far dit BaadanpaUib. 1961 (hereafter cued aj 
J/U. 1961), p. 426. Table 2. for mid 1 950 1, U.N , Economic 
Sorrty of Europe, 1 955 
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for qualitative — although not quantitative — 
German parity with Russia and the United 
States. 

At the same time, the Bonn government offi- 
cially expressed its willingness to cooperate in 
the organization of a N.A.T.O. nuclear deter- 
rent, that is, some form of a joint force within 
which German soldiers would be trained in the 
use of nuclear weapons and presumably have a 
share in their custody. However, discussions 
about such a N.A.T.O. atomic force among the 
Allies broke down in 1963; France remained 
opposed, and the bulk of German opinion was 
unenthusiastic or critical. General de Gaulle’s 
construction of a national French nuclear strik- 
ing force furnished a conspicuous precedent for 
an eventual West German demand for a nuclear 
force of its own, but no such demand was 
pressed in the mid-1960’s. German elite and 
mass opinion overwhelmingly remained con- 
tent with a “division of labor” in the Western 
Alliance which left nuclear weapons to the 
United States, or at most to the five countries 
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possessing them in 1967. On this basis, the 
German government was willing in principle 
to accept a treaty for the nonproliferation of 
nuclear weapons. 

The Common Market 

From 1962 on, the main seat of West 
German power was in the field of economics. 
The Federal Republic was a party to the Euro- 
pean Common Market Treaty of 1957, together 
with other members of E.C.S.C., who became 
known as “the Six.” Germany’s economic posi- 
tion was both a cause and a consequence of her 
membership as one of "the Six,” which organi- 
zation was to establish a common external tariff 
and a free movement of goods among its mem- 
bers by 1969 or 1972 at the latest. Its industries 
were particularly able to compete in the mar- 
kets of France, Italy, and the Low Countries, 
which were opened by the gradual tariff reduc- 
tions stipulated by the treaty (Table 3-1)- ^ ts 
financial strength enabled the Federal Republic 


j TABLE 3-1 

j German National In ante and Foreign Trade Ratios , 1870—1965 
j (In rounded-out billions of marks, at current prices) 


! 

\ . Stale 

j 

Years , 

G N.P. 

National 

income 

(Y; 

Imports 

(All 

Exports 

(E) 

Trade 

(M+E) 

Percentage 
of national 
income 

Percentage 

of G.N-P- 

German Empire 

1870-79“ 

_ 

14 

3.6* 

2.5* 

6.2 

45 % 

- 


1900-09 

_ 

35 

6.7* 

5.5* 

12.2 

35 

— 

Weimar Republic 

1928 

_ 

72 

14 

12 

26 

36 

— 

Hitlers Reich 

1938 



80 

6 

5.6 

11.6 

15 

— 

German Federal 
Republic 

1950“ 

98 

88 

11 

8 

19 

22 

19% 


1958 

232 

211 

31 

38 

69 

33 

30 


1961 

326 

297 

44 

53 

97 

33 

30 


1965 

449 

402 

70 

75 

145 

36 

32 


-Source for 1870-1938 figures: K. W. Deucsch and A Eckstein, "National Industrialization and the Decline of the International Economic 
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Sector, 1 89° -1959," World Politic,, 13:2 (January, 1961), 274-276 and 282, with references. 

Average imports and eiports from 1872-1879 and 1900-1908, respectively, 
rv , , 1 , 1950 - l9 65 figures: German Federal Republic, Stalistisches Jahrbuch fur die Bundcsrtpublik, 1965. p. 24. 

13 T p 234 Edlnser - C Macrid 'S. and R. L Merritt, Fran ct, Germany, and the Western Alliance (New York: Scribners 


24. Compare also K. f- 

& Sons, 1967), Table 


Note the unchanged ratio of foreign trade to national income, 1928, 1955, and 1965, and the as-yet-nnartained levels of 1870-18/9. 
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n> make a nviior. and perhaps * crucial, con- 
tribution to an agricultural fund under the 
Common Market- The fund, which was to l>c 
useJ for the support of apiculture, helped to 
win the consent of Trench and German farmer* 
and other agricultural interest poup* to the 
implementation of the Common Market treaty 
in the field of apiculture. 

From 1962 until I ‘>67. the chief remaining 
question Ik fore the six members of the Com- 
mon Market »ai the admission of Grear Brit- 
ain, under condition* lenient enough to per- 
mit her to retain *oroc of her Jpccial trade 
relation* wiih the Commonwealth, and also to 
permit her a transition period to allow for a 
padual change in the Uriti»h $>stcm of api- 
cultural subsidies- Since the French government 
under I’rctidcnt Jc Gaulle »ccmed rather un- 


willing to make any »ub»tantial concessions to 
British interests, much hinpd on the altitude 
of Bona Doth industrial rivalry and Chancellor 
Adenauers policy of close cooperation with 
France tended to range West Germany against 
Britain on this issue, while the French policy 
permitted Bonn to remain inconspicuously ia 
the backpound erf the conflict. Early in I X»3 a 
special treaty prow ding for peater cooperation 
between France and West Germany was signed, 
and on January 28. 1963. France vetoed 
Britain's entry into the Common Market. It was 
generally believed that the Bonn government 
had not pressed hard enough C ’ 

This situation had not changed by 1967, whe 
Britain was again trying to together 

enough support from the other ve o 
Market countries in order to prevent a 


^Smee "he Common Market councticspros- 
pered, their economic intcrpacion seemed to 
£oUr, too. During 1955-65 the six coun 
tries increased their share in world 
imports, and their trade among themselves. n 
creased still more, in almost ex ® ct , 1 ’ Tb ; s 
to the product of these increase s ’ 

however, was no more than what could have 


been expected on the basis of mere chance. 
Earlier, between 1913 and 1954, there had been 
a genuine gain in structural intepation among 
"the Six" their mutual trade had grown by 
about twice as much than could ha>e been ex- 
peneJ from mere random probability. From 
1 955 to 1 965. by contrast, the process of struc- 
tural economic intepation among the Common 
Market countries seems to have stood stilL In 
1966, most of the new automobiles registered 
in France were still of French manufacture, and 
most of those repstered in Germany still were 
German-made. The economic intepation of 
"ihc Six"— quite apart from the question of 
Great Britain — was still some decades away 
from the level of unity normally found within a 
single country, and for the next decade or so, 
the economy of the German Federal Republic, 
like that of France, is likely to remain predom- 
inantly national 

The TbrfJl ofSoiitl Poutr 

American and Russian policies, too, 
came to feel the newly strenphened influence 
of Bona Since 1958, the Soviet government 
had been creating an intermittent "Berlin cri- 
sis” by threatening to conclude a formal peace 
treaty with East Germany (the G.D.R.) and to 
hand over to that state the control of the Allied 
access routes to West Berlin, forcing the Allies 
to choose between a new blockade and the ne- 
cessity of dealing with the authorities of the 
G.D.R. , which they had thus far so steadfastly 
refused to recognize. President Kennedy re- 
fused to be forced to such a choice. With the 
consent of American conpessional and public 
opinion, American troops in Germany were 
demonstratively strenphened. 

Even after the building of the wall around 
West Berlin, American and other Allied access 
rights were respected, and much of late 1961 

■See K. W Deursch, L J Edmger, R. C Macridis, and R. 

L Merritt, Frnntt. Gtrmany. and iht Weiltrn MUnnet (New 
York. (Scribners *t Sons, 19G7). pp. 218-239 
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and early 1962 was filled with American- 
Soviet negotiations in search for some agree- 
ment that might permit both great powers to 
retain their essential positions, as well as their 
prestige, but to trade sufficient concessions in 
nonessentials to bring about a substantial les- 
sening of the potentially dangerous tension 
between them. These American-Soviet negotia- 
tions, however, were more than once subject to 
thinly disguised criticism from Bonn. Chancel- 
lor Adenauer announced that he expected little 
if any good to come from them, and his govern- 
ment made clear its objections to most of the 
Western steps toward a possible accommoda- 
tion with the Russians that were mentioned as 
considerations for discussion. Bonn's fears, 
of course, were directed against any possible 
American concessions to the Soviets at West 
Germany’s political expense, somewhat as the 
Ulbricht regime in the G.D.R. feared any pos- 
sible Soviet concessions to the West that might 
weaken the grip of dictatorship in the G.D.R. 

President Kennedy, in turn, made evident his 
displeasure about the manifestly unhelpful at- 
titude of Bonn. Nevertheless, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer stuck to his main position: no recogni- 
tion for the G.D.R. and no substantial reduction 
of Allied and West German anti-Communist 
activities in West Berlin. On the American 
side, proposals which came within the limits of 
what had been indirectly or directly rejected by 
the Chancellor tended to recede in public dis- 
cussion. Owing to the profound engagement of 
the United States in Berlin, West Germany, 
and Western Europe, the Bonn Republic had 
acquired an informal veto over an important 
range of American policy decisions. 

The Problems Ahead 

Powerful in diplomacy and economics, 
powerful even against such victors in World 
War II as Britain, France, and the United 
States — such was the international image of the 
German Federal Republic in 1967, 12 years 


after its attainment of sovereignty under the 
Paris Agreements. Yet how much solid political 
strength — how much dependable civic consen- 
sus-stood behind this impressive international 
position? How was the political system of the 
Federal Republic likely to function in the face 
of major decisions, and how well was it likely 
to deal with a crisis, political or economic? 

At least a part of the international strength 
of the German Federal Republic came from 
situations outside its control. It was the rivalry 
between President de Gaulle’s France and the 
United Kingdom that enabled Bonn to have 
such a seemingly decisive influence on the fate 
of Britain’s application to join the Common 
Market, which would have an enormous in- 
fluence on the future of Britain, of the Com- 
monwealth, and of European integration. It was 
the long-standing tension between the United 
States and Russia that made West Germany and 
her government such key factors in the calcula- 
tions of both Washington and Moscow. But 
while Chancellor Adenauer’s government was 
speaking in a more independent tone of voice 
to its Western Allies, the Federal Republic re- 
mained dependent for its defense on the pres 
ence of American and British troops on Ger- 
man soil. 

Bonn has given its support to Paris to keep 
Britain out of the Common Market, but the 


West German government has not been eager 
to have Britain withdraw her troops from the 
Rhine and have the German taxpayer— and the 


manpower of West German youth — replace the 


British contribution. A British refusal to go on 
supporting the policies of the Federal Republic 


in regard to West Berlin, or a British recogni 
tion, de facto or de jure, of the G.D.R. — perhaps 
followed by similar action by other members of 
the Commonwealth — would mean a serious 
diplomatic defeat for the Bonn government, 
such an extreme British action seemed almost 
unthinkable in 1967, it seemed no less unlike y 
that Bonn could or would use its power on t e 


side of French President de Gaulle's efforts to 
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keep Britain out of the Common Market for a 
long time, especially in opposition to the 
knifed States’ preferences. 

The fundamental dependence of the Federal 
Republic on the United States remained even 
greater. Although this dependence was mutual, 
Bonn's need for friendly relations with the 
United States remained greater than the need 
of the United States government for even min- 
imal good relations with Bonn. West German 
exports, as well as domestic prosperity, contin- 
ued to depend in good part on American de- 
fense, rax, and tariff policies as well as on the 
continuing confidence of American investors 
An American stock-market decline, such as that 
of “Blue Monday," May 28, 1962, had immedi- 
ate effects on the economy of the Federal Re- 
public American raxes on the investments of 
their nationals abroad, or fears among Ameri- 
can and European investors of military or po- 
litical instability in West Germany, or generally 
in Western Europe, could influence West 
German prosperity and balance of payments 
very rapidly indeed. Under these conditions, 
the persistent news from Washington that 
Chancellor Adenauer was being much Jess fre- 
quently consulted by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion than he had been by its predecessors in the 
1950's served as a reminder that Bonn's new 
power was in fact still a good deal less than it 
seemed, and that it had best be used with very 
great caution. 

In fact, the international position of the Fed- 
eral Republic was nor strong enough to sustain 
the rigid policies of the Chancellor West Ger- 
man policies became slightly more flexible un- 
der his successor, Chancellor Erhard, and no- 
ticeably more so under the coalition govern- 
ment of Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger 
(CD.U.) and Foreign Minister Willy Brandt 
(S.P.D ), which undertook diplomatic overtures 
to several Soviet-bloc countries and opened 
diplomatic relations with Rumania in 1967. 

In many ways, the end of an era in West 
German politics seemed to be drawing near by 


the late 1960's. Many of the political and eco- 
nomic gains of the preceding two decades 
seemed solid enough. Yet to the careful ob- 
server at least some of the power positions and 
aspirations of Bonn still seemed built on pre- 
carious foundations The Federal Republic 
steadily had been getting stronger, but perhaps 
it still was not nearly as strong as it seemed on 
the surface. 

Under these conditions, much would depend 
not only on the changing conditions of world 
politics, which West Germany for the most part 
could not control, but also on the underlying 
political, social, and ideological strength of the 
German people and on the wisdom of the po- 
litical elite. 


THE CONTINUING DIVISION 
OF GERMANY 

One dark shadow has fallen across the 
Federal Republic ever since it was established 
The Communist-ruled German Democratic Re- 
public (GD.R.) has continued to exist and to 
remind West Germans of the persistent divi- 
sion of their country. This rivalry between two 
states and two governments, each claiming, in 
theory, the leadership of the entire German 
people, did not come into being all at once.* 
The Soviet authorities after 1945 first favored a 
policy of treating all of Germany as a unit, 
since they considered their zone of occupation 
as a potential bridgehead from which ro appeal 
to German national feeling and to extend their 
influence into the Western regions of the coun- 
try occupied by the Allies. 

Political parties in East Germany — the Com- 
munists (KP.D.), Social Democrats (SPD.), 
Liberals (LD.P.), and Christian Democrats 
'The following account Owes much to the illuminating 
summaries by Arnold J Heidenheimer, Tbt Gmmmtnu of 
Germany (New York Crowell. 1966). pp. 182-202. and 
Elmer Plischke, Comtmpcrary Goternment of Germany ( 80 s 
ton Houghton Mifflin, 1961 ), pp 1 81 -21 1. Both of these 
should be consulted for further death 
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(C.C.D.N.) — all were licensed for organization 
on a nationwide level in 1945, earlier than in 
the West, where the Allies insisted first on a 
prolonged stage of local political organizations 
and activities. Although the Communists were 
given key positions in the administration, their 
party limited itself to a relatively moderate 
policy, promising a multiparty system with free 
elections and suggesting the possibility of a 
special German road to Socialism. The ex- 
propriation of the large factories and the landed 
estates of the Junkers was justified on grounds 
of Communist ideology which saw Fascism as 
the creation of landowners and capitalists, 
as well as on anti-Fascist grounds, rather than as 
part of any overt program of social reform. 
Large landowners and industrialists, it was said 
with some truth, had often been friendly to the 
Nazis; hence their economic power had to be 
abolished now to prevent a Nazi comeback 
later, and all parties were expected to support 
this policy through an anti-Fascist bloc that was 
to assume political monopoly. While some 
politicians were beginning to withdraw from 
such Soviet-inspired and directed arrangements, 
the bulk of the non-Communist leaders, partic- 
ularly in the S.P.D., accepted these reforms as 
largely desirable. 

Matters, however, did not stop there. It soon 
became clear that the Communists had overes- 
timated their chances of becoming popular and 
that they could not hope to win a free election 
in the Soviet zone, let alone in West Berlin or 
in West Germany. By the end of 1945, the 
Communists began to press the East German 
Social Democrats to join with the Communist 
Party, but in the end only' a minority, led by the 
chairman of the Social Democratic Central 
Committee, Otto Grotewohl, accepted this pro- 
posal as a national policy. In West Berlin, only 
12.4% of the Social Democratic Party members 
supported the merger, while 82% opposed it. 10 
The pro-merger minority of the Social Demo- 
crats did join the Communists, and formed a 

10 Heidenheimer, op. tit., p. 168. 


new party, called the Sozialistische Ein- 
heitspartei Deutschlands (S.E.D.), which turned 
out to be Communistic in substance. The S.E.D. 
was refused a license to operate in West Ger- 
many by the Allies, so the Communists there 
had to function under their own name as K.P.D. 
until their suppression in 1956. The S.E.D. 
became, in effect, the sole ruling party ol the 
Soviet zone, reducing the two remaining middle 
class parties — the C.D.U. and the LD.P. — to 
the role of powerless appendages. 

The Creation of the GDR 

Following the creation in West Ger- 
many of the German Federal Republic in 1949 
and its attainment of substantial sovereignty 
through the Paris Agreements of 1955, a Ger- 
man Democratic Republic (G.D.R.) was set up 
in the Soviet zone in 1949, and its sovereignty 
was recognized by a G.D.R.-U.S.S.R. Treaty in 
September, 1955. Although former Social Dem- 
ocrats have served in a few conspicuous posi- 
tions (such as Otto Grotewohl as Prime Minis- 
ter from 1950 until his death in 1964, and 
Friedrich Ebert, son of the President of the 
Weimar Republic, as Mayor of East Berlin), 
since 1955 the G.D.R. has been ruled by a 
Communist dictatorship, exercised through the 
S.E.D. Party and dominated by' the veteran 
Communist and First Secretary of the S.E.D. 
Politburo, Walter Ulbricht. After i960, Ul- 
bricht also served as Chairman of the Council 
of State, the most powerful body of the formal 
government of the G.D.R. As we have indicated 
before, the details of that regime cannot be 
discussed here. What mattered for the political 
development of the Federal Republic were the 
economic, social, and political changes in the 
G.D.R. that impinged directly and indirectly on 
the political realities and expectations of the 
Bonn Republic and its people. 

In 1955, the G.D.R. had about 17 million 
inhabitants, roughly' 2 million more than its 
territories had had before World War II; and 
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despite heavy emigration, it still had a popula- 
tion of more than 17 million in 1965." Its in- 
come was beginning to surpass the pre-war 
level, but it was still much poorer than the Fed- 
eral Republic According to a United States 
scholar, tn 1 957 the gross national product of 
the G.DR. "was only 20% above the 1936 
level, compared to a 90% increase over the 
1936 level recorded by West Germany.’’'^ Afore- 
over, consumers in the G.D.R. received a much 
smaller share of the national product than was 
the case in the Federal Republic "Output of 
basic and production goods rose to 168%, 
and of investment goods to 174% of 1936, 
while consumer goods and food, drink, and to- 
bacco, reached only a level of 75% and 1 1 9% of 
1936, respectively" 1 * Since the population in 
1955 had increased by a million against pre-war 
times, the survey concluded- "While the total 
real GN.P. was in 1957 on a per capita basis 
about 12% above 1936, consumption was un- 
doubtedly still below it, though probably not 
very much so." 14 By the late 1960's, however, 
further economic progress has been made and 
reports of a new prosperity in the GDR. 
— albeit modest by Western standards— were 
appearing in the Western press. 

CONTRAST WITH WEST GERMANY. This 
continuing lag behind West German prosperity 
is attributed by experts to four major causes. 15 
First of all, the Soviet government, during the 
first years after the war, dismantled and re- 
moved substantially more productive equip- 
ment from its zone of occupation chan the 
Western powers did from theirs, and the Soviet 
Union insisted on substantial reparations pay- 
ments out of the current production in the 
G.D.R. until at least 1953, amounting by West- 

’’Heidenheimer, ap at. p p. 44-46, which also provides 
a more detailed breakdown of the population. 

•’Stolper, Germany between East and West. P U. 

li Ibtd , p. 12 

"lied 

■The account that follows here owes much to Stolper, 

«P at, PP- 15-17. 
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ern estimates, to about one-quarter of industrial 
production. While the U.S.S.R.— which had 
been devasrared by the war— was taking wealth 
out of Central and Eastern Germany, the 
United States— whose economy had flourished 
during World War 11- was pouring relief, 
Marshall Aid, and other forms of economic 
assistance into West Germany. 

In the second place, the Federal Republic 
had a much larger supply of labor, owing not 
only to its size and population, but to the 13 
million expellees and refugees it had accepted. 
Therefore, it had both the capital to employ 
these people and the labor supply to make the 
best use of its capital. In this way, it was possi- 
ble in the Federal Republic to increase output, 
productivity, and real wages very considerably, 
while maintaining only moderate wage in- 
creases, thereby avoiding inflation. 

The third set of conditions holding back the 
economy of the G.D.R. centered around its own 
economic institutions. The division of the es- 
tates of the landed aristocracy-che old Junker 
class- had been carried through for political as 
much as for economic considerations, bur it left 
the GD.R. with many inefficient small private 
farms, which absorbed a relatively large pro- 
portion of the labor supply and whose owners 
often were quite unenrhusiastic about economic 
planning or the prospects of farm collectiviza- 
tion At the same time, the typical Communist 
emphasis on heavy industry held back the allo- 
cation of capital to agriculture. The G.D.R. in 
1955 had only about 34,000 tractors, and this 
number rose by 1959 to about 42,000, while 
agriculture in the Federal Republic in the latter 
year employed about 754,000 tractors— six to 
eight times as many in proportion to the 
land used for agriculture in West Germany than 
was the case in the G.D.R. (Table 3-2). The 
greater capital investment in West German 
agriculture seems evident, even if one allows 
for the concentration of the G.D R. on a smaller 
number of much farger tractors, intended for 
the sizable fields of its collective farms. These 
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handicaps were combined with the difficulties 
inherent in large-scale economic planning, the 
low levels of sophistication in G.D.R. planning 
methods, and the lack of experience and com- 
petence of G.D.R. planning personnel; all these 
taken together produced a not inconsiderable 
amount of waste. 


, TABLE 3-2 

i Tractors, 1959 

i 

Fed. Repub. 

Units 

G.D.R. 

15 H.P. 

U nits Equivalent 

Agricultural areas 
(in thousands 
of hectares) 

13,200* 

6,400 

6,400 

Tractors 

(in thousands, 
all types) 

754 

47 

63 

Tractors per thousand 
hectares 

57 

7 

10 


Source: S.J.B., 1961, pp. 1 63, 165, 574; Statistisches Jahrbuch der 
D.D.R., 1959, p. 426, Tables 6 and 7. 

•Figures for I960. 

The fourth group of conditions hampering 
economic growth in the G.D.R. was largely in- 
ternational in character. The Federal Republic 
was quickly integrated into the trading and 
credit community of the Western countries, 
which included the richest countries in the 
world, in a period of business prosperity. The 
G.D.R. was integrated — much less smoothly 
— into the Soviet bloc, whose members were on 
the whole much poorer, and where interna- 
tional economic interchanges were much less 
well coordinated, although some improvements 
did start in 1957 and continued in the 1960’s. 16 

Unrest in the G.D.R. 

During much of the 1950's life in the 
G.D.R. for many of its inhabitants was far more 

‘‘For details, see Stolper, Germany between East and West. 
p. 17. 


harsh and unpleasant than it was in the Federal 
Republic. The efforts of the Communist-led 
government to win popular favor by developing 
the arts, particularly the theater and music, 
were none too successful, nor did its use of ra- 
dio and other instruments of propaganda suc- 
ceed in convincing the population that they 
were well off now, and would soon be much 
better off. Since much of this propaganda was so 
obviously at variance with everyday experience, 
it tended to infuriate many people rather than 
to convince them; and since no effective legal 
expressions of opposition were permitted, those 
who were dissatisfied felt particularly bitter 
about the claims of the Communist regime 
to have “liberated” the working people of 
the G.D.R. 

Throughout the 1950's, thousands of people 
expressed their dissatisfaction with their feet. 
They walked out of the G.D.R. into the Western- 
occupied parts of Berlin and claimed asylum, 
then, after having been screened in West 
Berlin, they were flown to West Germany for 
further screening and eventual resettlement. 
The Soviet military authorities, as well as those 
of the G.D.R., were powerless to stop this flow, 
short of cutting off most of the movements of 
persons between East and West Berlin — a move 
which the Western powers would have consid- 
ered illegal, and the Soviets inexpedient. The 
alternative of cutting off the movement of per- 
sons between East Berlin and the G.D.R was 
even less attractive, since such a move would 
have deprived the G.D.R. of its most important 
city. The flow thus continued, and the govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic, as well as the 
Allied authorities in Berlin, in effect did a 
great deal to encourage it, even though there 
were also some efforts to urge East Germans to 
stay in the G.D.R. and hope for eventual reuni- 
fication. As a result of this migration through 
West Berlin and into the Federal Republic, the 
G.D.R suffered from 1950 through 1961 an 
average net loss of more than 190,000 persons 
each year, or a total net loss of nearly 2.3 mil- 


lion, which followed the loss of another 0.5 
million in 1945-49^more than offsetting her 
natural population growth. Some details of 
the ebb and flow of this migration can be seen 
from the data in Table 3-3 

These net figures are smaller than the ones 
publicized by the Bonn government, but they 
tell a story of a serious— though not fatal— drain 
on the manpower resources of the G.D R. They 
also show that the peak period of that drain 
occurred during 1953-55 and that the peak 
year was 1 953, when fbe net loss to the GDR. 
rose to 320,000, or almost double the 17-ycar 
average. On June 17, 1953, strikes and riots 


in East Germany approached the dimensions 
of revolt, challenging the dictatorial power of 
the East German government and the tanks 
of the Sovicr forces backing it The riots , how- 
ever, were quickly suppressed. Earlier broad- 
casts from West Berlin, the Federal Republic, 
and the American stations in Europe had done 
much, wittingly or unwittingly, to encourage 
the spirit of revolt in East Berlin and the 
G.DR.. and the American station R1AS had 
been particularly emphatic. At the time of the 
actual riots, however, the West German broad- 
casts urged calmness and caution, and the ver- 
bal attacks on the Soviet regime in the GDR. 
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were not followed by any effective Western 
action supporting the rebels by force, because 
of the risk of local defeat by Soviet troops or 
the start of a new World War. 

In fact, United States policy toward Berlin 
under President Eisenhower in 1953 remained 
very much the same as it had been under Presi- 
dent Truman during the Berlin blockade in 
1948 and 1949. We were pledged to resist any 
forcible Soviet or East German interference in 
Allied-held territory, but we refused to use any 
substantial military force to interfere in-territo- 
ries held by the Soviet Union or its allies. The 
same policy was followed later by President 
Eisenhower during the Hungarian uprising 
against the Communist regime of that country 
in 1956, and it was again followed by President 
Kennedy when the East German authorities 
built a wall between West and East Berlin in 
1961. Throughout the period, neither the 
United States nor the Soviet governments 
showed any desire to use their armed forces for 
fear of initiating a war in Europe that might 
have incalculable consequences in the age of 
nuclear weapons. 

If the unrest of 1953 in East Germany was 
thus quickly suppressed, it nevertheless was not 
without results. In the G.D.R. and in East Ber- 
lin, it reminded the Communist rulers of the 
extent to which they had alienated popular 
feeling; it hastened the ending of reparations 
payments to the Soviet Union; and it started 
the transition to a policy of at least beginning 
concessions to consumer needs and to creating 
better living standards. 

In the Federal Republic, the East German 
uprising of June 17 was taken as a promise of 
the early collapse of the G.D.R., and as a con- 
firmation of the wisdom of Bonn’s policy of 
consistent nonrecognition of its Eastern rival. 
Thereafter, June 17, was celebrated in the Fed- 
eral Republic as an official holiday — the ’’Day 
of German Unity”-but by the early 1960’s it 
seemed that most West Germans were taking it 
as an occasion for peaceful family outings 


rather than for attending political rallies and 
official speeches. 

By the beginning of the 1960’s, the annual 
net outflow of refugees from the G.D.R. into 
the Federal Republic had fallen back to the level 
of the early 1950’s, averaging about 1 61,000 
per year in 1959 — 61, as against 151,000 in 
1950-52. This flow does not seem, in itself, 
to have been an intolerable drain on the econ- 
omy of the G.D.R., which had borne the much 
heavier outflow during the mid-l950’s. If 
backed by the Soviet authorities, the East 
German government could have cut off at any 
time the movement into West Berlin of persons 
from the territories it controlled, and it could 
thus have stopped the westward flow of persons 
whenever such a step seemed worth its probable 
political cost. 

In August, 1961, the East German regime 
and its Soviet backers finally exercised their 
option. A wall was built which completed the 
existing Communist system of enclosures 
around West Berlin; crossings were permitted 
only at a very few heavily controlled check- 
points; and practically no East Berliners or in- 
habitants of the G.D.R. were permitted to cross 
to the West. A few desperate individuals still 
succeeded in making dramatic escapes to the 
West, but during the first half of 1962 they 
made up at most a trickle in place of what had 
been a stream. The United States and its Allies 
strengthened their troops in West Germany, 
but held to their policy of refusing, as long as 
their control in the Western-held territories 
was respected, to interfere by force in the Com- 
munist-held territories and thus to risk making 
Germany a theater of war. 

The people of the Federal Republic re- 
mained closely connected by ties of family and 
old friendship, as well as of national sentiment, 
with the population of the G.D.R. By the 
mid-1950’s, nearly one-quarter of the popula- 
tion of the Federal Republic were natives of 
East Germany. Forty-four percent of the re- 
spondents to a poll in 1953 claimed relatives or 
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many Divided Between 


friends in the Soviet zone of Germany, together 
with those West Germans who had personal 
acquaintances there, a majority of West Ger- 
mans had at least some personal contacts with 
the population of either the G.DR or East 
Berlin. 17 

Nearly two-fifths of the West Germans, 
polled in February, 1953, claimed to be writing 
letters sometimes to the Eastern zone, and 
nearly one-third had sent Christmas packages 
there— a claim confirmed by the 24 million 
packages sent in 1956, which was exceeded by 
the 30 million packages reported for 1957. In 
December, 1961 , after the building of the wall 
around West Berlin, the number of Christmas 
packages increased further, indicating that hu- 
man relationships were continuing despite po- 
litical restrictions l * 

The Future of the G.D.R. 

In the face of the political and human 
desires for unity between the Western and 
Eastern parts of Germany, the foreign policy of 
Bonn in the 1950's had little more to offer than 
the hope for the eventual collapse of the gov- 
ernment of the G D.R, or for some drastic loss 
of power ot change of policy on the part of its 
Soviet backers. None of these hopes of the 
Bonn government came true in the 1950's, and 
the outlook in the early 1960’s seemed no more 
promising 

During the I950‘s, the planned economy of 
the G.D.R. continued to develop, growing at 
rates not very different from those of West 
Germany. In the judgment of an expert West- 
ern observer 

It must be recognized that in <hc course of 
ih e 1950 s average annuaf growth rares in first 
Germany have been not far below chose of the 
Federal Republic, ihe figures are estimated at 

"Deutsch and Edinger Crnnany Re/vint ‘he Ptutn 
pp, 178-179, with references 

“See Richard U Merritt i study of West and East Berlin, 
DutJtJ Cuy. forthcoming 


about 8 5 and 1 0 3% respectively for the period 
1950-57 On a per capita basis— population 
having declined in the East and increased in the 
West— there is probably little difference in East 
and West German growth rates between 1950 
and 1957 Of course, the continuing depressed 
level of East German living standards should he 
noted, on the other hand, it is likely that this 
disparity will lessen and a distinct possibility 
that East Germany may for a while actually reg- 
ister higher future per capita rates than the 
Federal Republic ” 

In the course of the 1 960’s, some of the fac- 
tors retarding the economic growth of the 
G.D.R., relative to that of the Federal Republic, 
continued to weaken- The effects of the Soviet 
reparations policies of 1945-53 diminished 
while the flow of American dollars into West 
Germany declined somewhat— on a per capita 
basis and in some years even absolutely. The 
large-scale migration of German-speaking labor, 
much of it skilled, from Eastern Europe into 
the Federal Republic likewise had come to an 
end, and the building of the wall around West 
Berlin in August, 1961, ended the chances of 
any sizable flow of refugees from the G.D.R 
into West Germany. Planning methods and the 
competence of planners in the G.D.R im- 
proved somewhat with experience, and the pat- 
tial economic reforms in the GD.R and other 
Soviet-bloc countries, which began to give a 
freer hand to management and greater attention 
to sales and prices in the market, worked in the 
same direction. 

The international environment of the two 
rival German states also seemed less likely to 
favor the Federal Republic as strongly as it had 
iq the past. If the Soviet Union and us bloc of 
East European countries prospered, as they had 
been doing during the 1950's and 1960's, they 
would be able— if their governments consented 
— to offer more rewarding trade opportunities 
to the G D.R; on the other hand, if the eco- 
nomic boom in Western Europe and the United 

“Stolper, Germany ttiutra East and Wat. pp 11-12 
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States slid into a business slump, then the pace 
of West German economic growth would les- 
sen. This possibility materialized in 1961 , when 
the annual economic growth rate of the Federal 
Republic fell to 4. 5% — about average for the 
non-Communist world in the later 1950’s, but 
well below West Germany's earlier and later 
performance. Between 1962-1966, the growth 
rate averaged 8%, dropping to 6% in 1966. 

A serious economic depression in the West 
might, of course, make things much worse for 
the Federal Republic; and such a possibility 
seemed less remote after the American stock 
market decline during the first half of 1962 
than it had seemed in earlier years. Even with- 
out any more drastic economic troubles, how- 
ever, a prolonged period of slowed-down 
growth in the Federal Republic would give the 
forced-draft planned economy of the G.D.R. a 
chance to catch up eventually with the per cap- 
ita income levels of its Western rival. This 
threat seemed remote in 1967, but if it did ma- 
terialize there seemed to be little that Bonn 
could do about it. 

By the beginning of 1967 the G.D.R. was 
still without diplomatic recognition by most 
governments outside the Communist bloc. In 
accordance with the “Hallstein Doctrine” 

— named after the German diplomat and former 
professor, State Secretary Walter Hallstein 

— the Federal Republic announced that it would 
break off its diplomatic relations with any 
state that recognized the G.D.R. Only the 
U.S.S.R. was exempted from this principle of 
West German foreign policy. In 1957, when 
Yugoslavia recognized the G.D.R., Bonn some- 
what reluctantly did break off diplomatic 


— though not trade— relations. But by the begin- 
ning of 1967 the Hallstein Doctrine seemed to 
be passing into history, as Bonn began the 
process of establishing diplomatic relations 
with some of the East European countries and in 
early 1968 diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia 
were resumed. 

This new diplomatic approach to the Soviet- 
bloc countries may indicate the hesitant begin- 
nings of a slow but ultimately basic change in 
West Germany's foreign policy. Prior to 1967 it 
had appeared as if the only possible way to estab- 
lish the firm footing of Bonn vis-a-vis her Eastern 
neighbors was through reliance upon American 
diplomatic and military power, even when this 
spelled the maintenance of the division of 
Eastern and Western Europe running through 
the two Germanies. In early 1968 it looked as if 
Bonn was interested in establishing a situation 
of detente in the European sphere of the East- 
West conflict, and thereby hopefully opening 
up a path to German reunification that would 
be acceptable to all the parties concerned. These 
efforts paralleled the efforts of the United 
States to promote such a detente between it- 
self and the Soviet Union. But at the same 
time the German leaders continue to realize 
that a final solution to the unification problem 
rests largely with the Soviet Union and the 
United States, and that their alliance with the 
United States must also be maintained in this 
area of policy. Nearly two decades after its es- 
tablishment, the German Federal Republic is 
perhaps the only country in the world in which 
one of its most pressing and emotion-charged 
national problems remains to be largely decided 
outside its own borders. 



IV 

Political Culture: 
Attitudes and 
Ideology 


When we know an individual well, we know which 
things he will be likely to do often, and which 
ones rarely or not at all. We know his likes and 
dislikes, his patterns of probable attention and 
inattention. We may know what particular im- 
ages and memories he carries in his mind, and 
which among these are particularly important 
to him; what kinds of messages or experiences 
will lead to their recall into awareness, and 
what particular kinds of perceptions this com- 
bination of old memories and new messages 
and impressions is likely to produce. We know 
what he is apt to notice and what to ignore, 
what to seek and approach, and what to avoid or 
reject. 

All these are matters not of certainty but of 
frequency or probability. We infer these prob- 
ability distributions of his future actions and 
preferences from his past behavior, and we call 
them his predispositions ot his attitudes. The 
particular combination of attitudes found in an 
individual we call his (baracter. Our inferences 
about it we call our judgment of his character, 
and his subsequent actual behavior may show us 
whether our judgment was realistic or mis- 
taken. 


POLITICAL CULTURE 
AND NATIONAL CHARACTER 

Just as any single individual can be said 
to have a certain set of political attitudes, so 
large numbers of people can be said to have 
typical political attitudes. Such attitudes toward 
different aspects of politics are characteristic of 
a nation, and' in particular respects they dilfcr 
significantly from the typical attitudes of many 
other nations. We call these characteristic po- 
litical attitudes a country's political culture. 
which is, of course, a part of its general or na- 
tional culture. 
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It is also sometimes useful to think of the 
relation of the national culture to the ensemble 
of attitudes of many individuals, which we call 
their individual character or personality. In rela- 
tion to the most widespread personality charac- 
teristics among its constituent individuals, we 
sometimes call the national culture of the peo- 
ple of a nation their national character. When 
talking about politics, our use of “national 
character" often will come close to the meaning 
of “political culture,” but with a slightly differ- 
ent focus of interest on the relevant personality 
structure of individuals. 

“Political attitudes” or “political culture" 
may refer to any aspect of politics and govern- 
ment, whether it be attitudes toward govern- 
mental authority, political participation, parti- 
sanship, or the type of government that is 
desired. These attitudes are made up of a set of 
images, beliefs, evaluations of political phe- 
nomena, and degrees of emotional detachment 
or involvement. But these political attitudes are 
embedded in something broader and deeper 
— in the character of the individuals, groups, and 
nations that hold them. 

Once we are able to describe a country’s po- 
litical culture and national character, we can 
raise a number of related questions. How does 
the political culture help us to understand and 
explain the operating characteristics of a coun- 
try’s government? In what ways does the polit- 
ical culture help or hinder democratic govern- 
ment? What were the origins of the political 
culture — those events and conditions that led to 
its formation? How are these typical attitudes 
transmitted from one generation to the next? 
Most of these attitudes are taught by the family 
and schools and by the cumulative effects of 
many examples in daily life, through which 
each succeeding generation learns the attitudes 
of the preceding one. Sometimes a conscious 
attempt is made to inculcate a new set of atti- 
tudes, as in post-war Germany, where the oc- 
cupying powers reorganized the schools in the 
hope of developing democratic attitudes among 
the students. Present-day West German attitudes 


are thus the outcome of the conflicting in- 
fluences of events and memories from long-past 
German history, of recent or current institu- 
tions and practices in society and family life, of 
old and new images and ideas about human 
relations and politics, and of social and political 
developments since 1945. 

HISTORY 
AND POLITICAL CULTURE 

The long and often violent history of 
the German people has left them with deep- 
seated memories that have colored their politi- 
cal decisions in the past and will continue to do 
so for years to come. These memories are em- 
bedded in German schoolbooks and in learned 
histories, in words of creative literature and in 
the minds of individuals. These historic memo- 
ries recall that for centuries the international 
environment has not been kind to Germany. 
From the horrors of the Thirty Years War to 
the desperate struggles of Frederick II’s Prussia 
and the Napoleonic Wars, foreign economic 
and military developments are remembered as 
having threatened or injured Germany, and to 
this are added memories of the overwhelmingly 
strong foreign coalitions that united to defeat 
Germany in World Wars I and II. In such a 
dangerous world, these memories seem to sug- 
gest, Germans should not show any weakness or 
disunity, or any excessive trust in foreigners or 
foreign powers. This impression is reinforce 
by memories of real or imagined exclusion 01 
peaceful German trade from many overseas 
areas, both before 1914 and between the Worl 
Wars — and perhaps today, though to a lesser 
and steadily diminishing extent— through the 
lingering or continuing effects of colonial ad- 
ministrations, currency blocs, linguistic prefer- 
ences, formal and informal controls over credit 
and trade, all of which were believed to have 
functioned somehow to the disadvantage o 
Germany. 

In the past, many Germans believed that they 
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worked harder and more efficiently than the 
members of any other great industrial power in 
Western Europe, and many also believed that 
for their efforts they received relatively less in 
terms of real income, domestic living standards, 
and international prestige. Members of other 
nations could move about distant parts of the 
globe and yet feel respected and at home in the 
colonies of their nation, but Germans at best 
had to enter as foreigners and always had 
to adapt themselves to the ways of others. 


THE GERMAN 
"NATIONAL CHARACTER” 


In the face of an environment that thus 
seemed often less than fair to their aspirations, 
many Germans felt that they had to hold on to 
their particular virtues as a people. Outstanding 
among these virtues was a capacity and lik- 
ing for hard work. Most people seem to con- 
sider the members of their own nation as 
hard-working, but the Germans do so to a far 
greater extent. While 68% of American respond- 
ents to a U.N.E.S.C.O. poll applied this term to 
their own people in 1948-49, and respondents 
in six out of seven other countries claimed the 
same distinction for themselves with lesser ma- 


jorities or pluralities, the Germans interviewed 
in the poll proclaimed their faith in the diligence 
of their own people with a solid 90 % majority. 1 
Later polls confirmed this image, majorities of 
60% in 1955, and 56% in 1956, reiterated in 
German polls the conviction that their own 
people were "more efficient and gifted than the 
other peoples.” 2 

There is no doubt that these images are 
based on very real German virtues. Foreign ob- 
servers, as well as Germans, have attested time 
and again to the energy, diligence, and thor- 
oughness of Germans in their work, both phys- 

»L W. Buchanan and H Caotnl, H» Naum Set Eath 
Other. A stud} m Puttie Op, nun (Urban*. of 

Illinois Press. 1953), pp 46-17. 

Jabrbuib, II, p. 139, see also Deutsch and Edinger.Orr- 
mouy Repaint the Peum, pp. 32-34. 


teal and intellectual. There is a high degree of 
care and thoughtfulness in German workman- 
ship, there is steadfastness in the face of diffi- 
culty, and great courage and discipline in the 
face of danger. There is a tradition of selfless- 
ness, of readiness to sacrifice and suffer, of sol- 
idarity With one's group— national, social, or 
ideological; there is a serious concern for jus- 
tice and 3 deep well of imagination. Not all 
Germans, of course, have all these virtues at all 
times; bur many Germans have shown them 
ofcen, and under critical conditions. It is these 
virtues that stand out in the symbols of German 
literature and poetry; it is these themes that 
have moved, and still can move, many Germans 
in political appeals; and it is these qualities that 
Germans may often still be expected to show in 
their actions. 

Yet the German "national character"— or 
those frequent elements and patterns in Ger- 
man culture, traditions, and personality that 
have relevance for their political behavior— is 
more complex. Like similar patterns in other 
countries, u moves often in polarities, that is, in 
pairs of opposites. Thus German political and 
cultural styles have moved between the poles of 
idealism and materialism. Both German and 
foreign observers have spoken of a German fas- 
cination wnh abstract doctrines and ideas, and 
sometimes of the preoccupation of Germans 
with wealth and material success— as once again 
today people talk of the "success Germans” of 
the Bonn Republic. 

Other polarities exist between the rival im- 
ages of German profundity and practicality or 
matter of factness ( Snchltchkett ); and between 
chivalrous romanticism and pedestrian stolid- 
ity, A romantic nobleman, Walter Stohing, is 
opposed by an obtuse critic, Beckmesser, in 
Richard "Wagner’s opera. Die 7Aiiittrsinp.tr, or a 
romantic, searching scientist. Dr. Faust, is con- 
trasted wuh his diligent but uncreative assist- 
ant, Wagner, in Goethe's Faust 

German political styles sometimes have been 
dominated by similar contrasts, or have oscil- 
lated between them. Periods of admiration for 
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grandiose or even demonic heroes have been 
followed by periods of contentment with solid 
mediocrity; and periods of great resistance to 
change have been followed by periods of its 
over-acceptance. More than once in German 
history, dependable moderate courses of action 
were firmly held for years and decades, until 
some strain became too much, and a rapid and 
intense realignment of political sympathies and 
styles of action followed. Thus the “blood and 
iron” period of Bismarck followed nearly a 
half-century of predominantly moderate and 
peaceful politics. Hitler followed the years of 
moderation under the Weimar Republic (thus it 
is vital for the peace of the world that the 
present period of stability under the Bonn Re- 
public should prove to be durable). In this 
manner, much of German history has been a 
history of breaks in political style. 

German attitudes toward politics have often 
oscillated between an insistence on the virtues 
of being “nonpolitical" or “above the parties” 
and a willingness to accept the most extreme 
partisan commitments of totalitarian fanati- 
cism. Both attitudes derive from the same fun- 
damental view of politics, which sees the world 
of politics as fundamentally evil, governed by 
the laws and necessities of what St. Augustine 
described as the city of robbers; which Machi- 
avelli had seen as ruled by the pragmatic ne- 
cessities of force and fraud, rather than by tra- 
ditional morality; and which Luther had seen as 
a world of princes who had to be obeyed even 
if they were immoral, since they were set by 
Providence to rule over subjects corrupted by 
original sin. 

In fact, this was a very naive version both of 
actual politics and of the views of Augustine, 
Machiavelli, and Luther, all of whom had been 
more complex and subtle thinkers. It was a sim- 
plified version, however, which fitted the emo- 
tional needs of an educated people who lacked 
any deep or rich experience of responsible po- 
litical participation, and who found themselves 
bewildered by what little of politics they ac- 


tually saw. To conclude that politics was basi- 
cally wicked, then, meant that one kept away 
from it as long as possible, but that— if one had 
to act in politics at all — one might be quite 
willing to accept some quite ruthless or ex- 
treme political practice or ideology, for that 
was in any case what politics really was like. By 
no means have all Germans at any one time 
been stranded on the poles of this nonpolitical 
or hyperpolitical dilemma, but a sufficient num- 
ber of them have been often enough in the past 
to give to German political attitudes a charac- 
teristic cast and potential. 

Some of these polarities perhaps can be 
traced back to the influences of German history, 
and so can some of the potential political 
weaknesses which they imply. German history 
is rich in memories of authoritarian princes and 
magistrates, and of the dependence of their 
subjects on them for protection. Eighteenth- 
century Prussia differed significantly from other 
European states in the governmental structure 
and the ideas which served to legitimate it- 
Prussian government under Frederick I and 
Frederick the Great was not only archetypically 
autocratic, but his autocracy was based upon a 
blending of civil and military affairs, the mili- 
tarization of social life, and the development of 
an exceptionally powerful and centralized bu- 
reaucratic apparatus. This autocratic bureaucratic 
government was to a large extent legitimized 
by the political docility found in orthodox 
Lutheranism, the German idealistic (and meta- 
physical) notion that the bureaucracy was the 
state, and that rights and liberties were to be 
found within its hierarchical embrace. 

Some of this authoritarianism was reinforced 
by the patriarchal tradition of the preindustrial 
West European and German family structure 
and patterns of bringing up children; and in 
turn it reinforced this tradition in Germany. In 
this way, a stronger element of authoritarian- 
ism— a willingness to submit to those in au- 
thority combined with a tendency to demand 
obedience from subordinates — has been trans- 
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mi tied from generation to generation, and 
transferred into the formation of German na- 
tional character and political attitudes. The ex- 
tent to which the Germans continue to empha- 
size the notions of order and authority is 
brought out in a 1966 survey in which the re- 
spondents were asked which qualities should be 
primarily emphasized in bringing up children. 
The responses indicate that 1 8% of the Germans 
favor "obedience and submission," and another 
49% think “love of order and thrift” ought to 
be primarily emphasized, white only 29% men- 
tioned "self-sufficiency and independence." 3 Not 
all Germans, by any means, are authoritarian, 
but more of them seem to be so to a higher 
degree than are the populations of, say, France, 
Britain, and the United States 

The Lack of 

a Strong Commercial Class 

Another historic legacy may be the re- 
sult of the long period of relative weakness of 
the commercial middle classes in Germany from 
the mid-sixteenth to the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury —that is, during a period when these classes 
became relatively strong in England, France, 
and the United States. And even into the twen- 
tieth century the successful entrepreneurs re- 
mained highly deferential to the Junker aris- 
tocracy, seeing as the highest culmination of 
their lives, admission into aristocratic and mil- 
itary circles, despite the concomitantly required 
debasement of their commercial professions. 
Whenever given the opportunity to choose, the 
haute bourgeoisie would gladly accept the dis- 
dainful values toward business held by the 
Junkers, at the expense of their own. As a re- 
sult, some of the characteristic political assets 
of a mercantile Civilization may have become 
somewhat underrepresented in German culture. 

•From an unpublished 1966 national survey condiKteJ 
by the Zentfiluehi* fuer Empir.iche Soiialforsihun*. the 
University of Cologne Hereafter ih.i lurvey «tU be cited 
a* The |y66 Survey " 


In commerce, as in politics, it is important to 
be able to bargain easily and successfully, with- 
out being either duped or angered, and without 
expecting either to give in or else to have 
things all one’s own way. Merchants learn to 
accept bargaining and compromise as natural, 
rational, and honorable, while to aristocrats 
these rwo practices may seem frustrating and 
somehow dishonorable. These two contrasting 
atntudes may carry over into politics, where the 
word "compromise" has long had a ring of ille- 
gitimacy in German ears. 

Merchants also need to be capable of some 
degree of empathy, it helps them greatly to be 
able to perceive quickly and accurately the 
moods of their customers, to put themselves in 
their customers’ place. These skills of percep- 
tiveness, sensitivity, and empathy are common 
ones for the merchant and the politician— and 
for the types of diplomats, civil servants, and 
political leaders chat England has long been 
training at Oxford and Cambridge- but they 
have not often been conspicuous in German 
politics. German empathy has come more often 
from imagination than from perception. Ger- 
man rationality has been more often not the 
rationality of the negotiator but rather that of 
the soldier, the scholar, and the bureaucrat 
The German lack of a strong mercantile tra- 
dition and the German authoritarian heritage 
do not make u easy for Germans to deal 
smoothly and effectively with equals, or to feci 
at ease in relations with them. "It is not easy to 
come to a strange country,'' the German poet 
Bertolt Brecht once wrote; "you do not know at 
whom you may shout, and before whom you 
must doff your hat.” 

This difficulty of relating easily to equals, 
which is characteristic of the so-called authori- 
tarian personality, "nas 'oeen rcii&orteti 'ey Ger- 
man geography and history. For long periods, 
Germany’s Western neighbors appeared to be 
clearly richer and more advanced, and thus po- 
tential objects of envy, while the peoples to the 
East seemed clearly poorer and more backward. 
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and thus potential objects of contempt; but 
there were few, if any, prolonged periods in the 
history of the German people during which 
they could look upon any other large nation as 
just about their equals. Remembering a highly 
stratified environment abroad, it was difficult 
for Germans to think of their domestic and 
foreign policies in equalitarian terms. 

POST-WAR CHANGES 
IN POLITICAL ATTITUDES 

In the face of this complex heritage of 
psychological and political assets, liabilities, 
and contrasts, the Bonn Republic has done re- 
markably well. It has gone far towards making 
the politics of compromise appear both suc- 
cessful and legitimate. It has increased the de- 
gree of equality in German society and politics, 
through nearly full employment, broader edu- 
cational opportunities, and a mitigation of class 
consciousness among the workers, and class 
exclusiveness among the bourgeoisie. It has 
acted toward the other countries of Western 
Europe, and particularly toward France, as an 
equal. More generally, it seems to have lowered 
the levels of bitterness and tension that could be 
found in earlier decades in the life and outlook 
of the German people; and this seems the more 
remarkable since tensions might have been 
expected to rise after a defeat in war. 

In the early I930’s, the sharp rise in the fre- 
quency of suicides was cited by political 
spokesmen of various parties as evidence of the 
increase of such bitterness and desperation. It is 
not easy to say to what extent changes in the 
suicide rates do, in fact, reflect changes in the 
level of tensions and frustrations in a country, 
but the data in Table 4 — 1 throw at least a sug- 
gestive sidelight on the problem. 

The figures suggest that, under the Bonn Re- 
public, suicide rates have fallen between 
one-quarter and one-third below their pre-war 
levels, while they have not done so in the Ger- 
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man Democratic Republic under Communist 
rule. 

Most important, perhaps, the Federal Repub- 
lic has provided time, security, and opportunity 
for a new generation of young Germans to grow 
up and to reach the threshold of political life. 

The political performance of the Bonn Re- 
public has matched this improvement in the 
general cultural and psychological climate. In 
contrast to the Weimar Republic, Bonn s gov- 
ernments have been highly stable; not one 
government has been overthrown by the op- 
position parties in the Bundestag, whereas 
Weimar’s governments were toppled on the 
average of one every nine months. For the most 
part the government has operated in accordance 
with the rules set down in the Basic Law, unlike 
Weimar with its political violence and the ex- 
cessive influence of the military-bureaucratic 
complex. And both the government and the 
parties have been fairly responsive to the de- 
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mands of the voters and their pressure groups, 
making for a realistically representative de- 
mocracy. Finally, the governments of the Bonn 
Republic have managed to carry out some con- 
sistent long-range policies, and for the most 
part these policies have been judged to be 
highly successful by the population. Thus the 
Bonn Republic has been stable, representative, 
and effective. 

Are there then any changes in the political 
culture that can help to explain Bonn's success? 
Given the fan that the Germans lived under a 


totalitarian regime for 12 years between the 
collapse of Weimar and the formation of the 
Bonn Republic, it would seem that this inter- 
vening experience would have played an im- 
portant part in the alteration of basic political 
attitudes. Perhaps the single most important 
effect of the totalitarian experience is the re- 
sulting breakdown of the simple traditional 
German identification of ■ freedom" with order 
and with the capacity to act, and hence in prac- 
tice with the powerful and authoritarian state. 
The tradition which merged the German quest 
for liberty with the acceptance of authoritarian 
government has been largely shattered by the 
experience of a brutal totalitarianism com- 
bined with a devastating military dtfear. Thus 
when asked whether they identify the ideas 
of freedom and order with democracy or Na- 
tional Socialism, 70% of the Germans inter- 
viewed in 1966 identified both freedom and 


order with democracy.' 

Hie revulsion from ihc unsuccessful totali- 
tarian experience also produced a new basis lor 
evaluating the state: the state would now be 
judged on ihe basis of what it could do for the 
people, and not what the people cou o or 
the state. The purpose of the stare » as p at 
squarely in the realm of ihc purely pragmatic, 
becoming the utilitarian servant of the pcop 
Emerging from the country's economic an to 
dustnal ruin, the Bonn Republic 


as its chief purpose the job of reconstructing 
the economy. Even in the late 1 950's and early 
I960's, after the job of reconstruction had been 
more than completed and the Bonn Republic 
had entered into a period of previously unri- 
valed prosperity, the West Germans continued 
to conceit e of the state's functions primarily in 
terms of its success in maintaining a -high level 
of economic affluence. The Germans' support of 
the Bonn regime, and more generally their at- 
tachments to democratic government, thus 
have primarily grown out of the regime's suc- 
cess in overseeing the "economic miracle." 

This raises an important question about the 
kind of political culture that is most likely to 
maintain an effective and stable democracy. It is 
possible to distinguish two types of cultural 
supports for democracy. 

First, there are the purely pragmatic attach- 
ments to democratic government: if the gov- 
ernment is able to produce what the people 
want, then they will support the government. 
Since the Bonn Republic has more than uns- 
hed the economic expectations of the people, 
there is a growing support for the regime. 
When asked in 1951 in which pcrioJ things 
have been best in Germany, only 2% men- 
tioned the present; -12% referred to the year* 
between 1933 and 1939. lly 1963 these pro- 
portions had been dramatically reversed, with 
62% mentioning the present and only 10% 
pointing to the 1933-1939 period as the heir 
rime for Germany.’ And in 1966, b0 7 of the 
Germans survey cJ identified “prosperity" »uh 
democracy, compared to a mere 3% who 
identified it with National Socialism. 4 Corre- 
sponding to these changes in attesting the 
desirabiliry of their present situation, the Bonn 
Republic and democracy 10 genera] hate en- 
joyed a growing support. Foe instance, German 
opinion polls annually asked the people inter- 
viewed whether they thought a country would 
bcr.cr.i more from having a number of pidmcaJ 
!it.p :u 
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parties in order to freely represent different 
opinions, or just one party in order to achieve 
tie greatest amount of unity. In 1951 £[% 
thought it better to have more than one party, 

19^1 IT , Pr ° P ° rnon leasing to 73% by 
961. And the proportion saying that democ- 
racy was the best form of government for Ger- 
from 57 % ^ 1953 to 76% in 
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1^0 P { 2A9 ''J“brbuch, HI, p. 428. 
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p yc and Sidney Verba Lu° p‘/ ? C , UltUre in Gcian W 
Development (Princeton : Pr,'J°,'" C f! C,d,ure Political 
P- 139. onceton University Press, 1965) 

tQn: PPnceton Unlversify Pres^’l 963 (P nncc- 
y rrcss, 1963), pp. 102-103. 


true of Americans and Englishmen, but in Get 
many there is no relationship between an indi 
vidual's sense of political effectiveness and th< 
ikelihood that he will express pride in hi: 
democratic political system. 10 

On the basis of this distinction between 
purely pragmatic and emotional attachments to 
their democratic government, the conclusion 
emerges that the political culture serves to sup- 
port German democracy, but it is not the type 
o support that is most conducive to democracy. 
For a pragmatic support of democratic govern- 
ment is conditional; it will continue only so 
ong as the people are satisfied with the gov- 
ernmental outputs.” If there were to be a sharp 
economic recession, or a foreign-policy crisis, 
or example, given this conditional support for 
the regime, there would be little certainty that 
democracy would survive. In contrast, if the 
Germans placed a high value upon democratic 
institutions irrespective of whether any partic- 
le ar government was faced with economic dif- 
culties, or was even thought to have brought 
t em about, then we could be far more confi- 
dent of Germany’s democratic future. The dem- 
ocnitic outlook in Germany is not necessarily 
eak but it is not by any means certain. 

The All-Weather” Supporters 
of Democracy 

In fact, it may be more significant that 
t e Germans have not deeply rejected democ- 
racy, which they may very well have done con- 
si ering their past history and the fact that de- 
mocracy was given to them as a “gift” by the 
victorious Allies, than is the absence of emo- 
tional commitments to democracy. Moreover, 
even though they do not constitute a majority 
of the population, there is a large group of 
Germans who exhibit a continuous and broad- 
ranging set of democratic attitudes, and a still 
larger group that is conditionally commited to 


'"S. Verba, op. cit., pp. 144-145. 
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the Bonn Republic for as long as their expecta- 
tions are realized. 

For most purposes, consistent defenders of 
democracy constitute about one-quarter of the 
West German electorate, and there is some 
evidence that they have grown m the course 
of the 1960's to one-third or more. Only on a 
few issues did the support of the democratic 
position in the 1950’s and 1960's drop to about 
one-fifth of the total, as it did in 1966 in the case 
of only 1 5% approving of differences in customs 
and religions among Germans. One-fourth of 
the respondents to polls in 1952 condemned 
Adolf Hitler without qualification, demanded, 
in 1954, access to high government offices for 
members of the anti-Hitler resistance; declared. 


World War II on Germany- a substantial in- 
crease over the 32% who had done so in 1951. 
When asked if they would vote for or against "a 
man like Hitler,” the proportion who would 
vote against such a man increased from 67% in 
1953 to 83% in 1967." 

A Politically Cautious Pragmatism 

These opinion data have provided a 
description of the attitudes of the committed 
democrats constituting about one-quarter of the 
population. But as we have already noted, the 
German political culture is primarily charac- 
terized by pragmatic attitudes toward the dem- 
ocratic regime. It is to the attitudes of these 


'n 1953 and 1956, that they would do all they 
could to prevent the return of any Nazi-type 
movement to power; said, in 1956, that Germany 
was not better off for having no Jews, and ex- 
pressed, in the same year, their acceptance of 
democracy in terms not only of rights but also 
of duties. A somewhat larger fraction, 29%, ap- 
proved the Constitution in 1956— the so-called 


Basic Law of the Federal Republic, and between 
30% and 34%, depending on the wording of the 
question, endorsed in the same year its black, 
f ed, and gold flag— a clear gain from the 25% 
who had done so in 1954. And in I960, 25% 
approved of naming a public school after one 
of the heroes of the resistance against Hitler. 

On many issues, the hard core of 25% al - 
weather” democrats are joined by larger num- 
bers of their countrymen. Already in 1952, as 
man y as 71% demanded that a good political 
patty should be "democratic", and as already 
noted, in 1964 76% approved of democracy lor 
Germany -a substantial increase over the ? /o 
who did so in 1953. Smaller numbers (3»%7 ln 
1 956 denied due Hitler would tee been **“ 
statesman even if there had been no wad 
in several polls in 1951 -54 en d onedp»-*“ 
resistance against the Nazi regime, 
recorded a "bad opinion" of Hitler; and Je 
proportion in 1956 put the mam guilt for 


pragmatists, making up about half the popula- 
tion, that we now turn, although it should be 
pointed out that this keen concern with security 
and the material benefits provided by the gov- 
ernment is found in a more diluted form among 
the committed democrats as well. 

The hard core of the pragmatists is found in 
the 15% of the electorate who usually stay at 
home and the additional 25% who vote only 
occasionally or who tend to switch their votes 
from one party to another; they also include 
most of the 5-15% who say “undecided” or 
"don’t know" in the opinion polls. They seem 
to have no commitments and no ideology, 
and they have been called by many names 
"fellow-travelers of democracy," "success Ger- 
mans,” "the skeptical generation” This group 
seems larger in Germany than in most other 
advanced countries. As far as many political 
issues are concerned, the Federal Republic is 
like a ship with half its cargo not secured 
—cargo ready in stormy weather to slide in any 
direction 

Yet this uncommitted section, too, shares to 
some extent a body of common commitments 

"Deuuch »nd Edinger, up. eii.pp. 38-41 .Ubrhub, II. 

P( x 126, 145. 165, 173, 279. common, canon of poll rtiu!<, 
from E MN I D Inst. tut. Bielefeld, 1957, 1 964, 1 966, and 
1967. 
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and a common ideology. They have a lively 
sense of concrete benefits, which they prefer to 
abstract slogans. In their reactions to political 
posters, this group showed that they preferred 
an emphasis on jobs and homes to such abstract 
terms as Socialism” or “free enterprise.” 
They are interested in security and solidarity, 
and they are willing to accept and support 
policies and leaders that seem to promote 
these values. And they find these values clearly 
embodied in the Western rather than the 
Eastern and Communist ways of life. In 1965, 
32% of West Germans expected America' 
to be stronger than Russia at the end of the next 
five years, compared to half that number (17%) 
who expected Russia to be stronger, while in 
1955 as many as 68% expected the Western 
way of life to prevail in Europe, and only 6% 
thought that the East would prevail. 

The trend of changing expectations is shown 
in Table 4-2. The figures suggest an increasing 
belief in a persistent stalemate in the realm of 
nuclear East-West power politics. (This trend 
continues today.) These figures also show that 


the faith in the attractiveness and vitality of the 
Western way of life is vastly greater than the 
belief in the superiority of Western power, and 
despite the growing expectation of a power 
deadlock there has been almost undiminished 
confidence in the victory of the Western way of 
life in Europe. 

In addition to being overwhelmingly pro- 
Western, the uncommitted half of the West 
German electorate is strongly middle-class in 
outlook. To learn that a politician had a “thor- 
oughly bourgeois outlook” (eine durchaus biir- 
gerliche Gesinnung) would have been a good 
reason to vote for him among 56% of the 
respondents to a 1956 poll, and to learn that 
a politician’s views were “thoroughly un-bour- 
geois (unbiirgerlich) would have been a reason 
to reject him for 79%; only 2% of the voters 
sampled would have considered a candidate 
with an "un-bourgeois” attitude worthy of sup- 
port. 12 Business groups have worked untiringly 
to reinforce this commitment of between two- 

'"Jahrbuch, II, pp. 122-123; see also pp. 116-121, 
265-276 


TABLE 4-2 

Expectations about the East-West Contest, 1953 


Expected winner, if World War III 
breaks out now 
America 
Russia 

Neither, no opinion 
Expected to be more powerful five 
years from now 
America 
Russia 

Both, no opinion 

Vay of hfe that will prevail finally 
in hurope 
Western 
Eastern 

Other, ‘don’t know" 


Sept. 


-1965 

Oct. 1 


• - - - I - 

Scune: Data in E. P Neuman P 
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thirds and four-fifths of the electorate to middle- 
class values and attitudes and to minimize 
dissension between the sarious "bourgeois 
parties” — all of whom had to go to the same 
business-backed "sponsors' associations,” “civic 
associations,” and similar disbursing agencies 
for much of their campaign funds. All this, in 
turn, contributed to the past and present diffi- 
culties of the S.P.D. in attracting a larger part 
of the lloaiing or uncommitted voters, most of 
whom have been floating only within the non- 
Socialtst camp. 11 But by the middle 1960's, not 
only had the S.P.D. formed a coalition govern- 
ment with a "bourgeois” party, but its campaign 
style had become increasingly “bourgeois” in 
order to attract the floating vote. As Hcidcn- 
heimer has observed of the 1 965 election: 

following the advice of depth psychologist*, the 
SP.D. replaced ihe "provocative” or 'low-class' 
symbols on us posters and handbills with 
"high-class” and “reassuring" ones. Thus the most 
widely utilized symbol was the one that frames 
the party initials within a replica of a German 
automobile license plate, a symbol of prosperity 
and achievement. Its numerous publications fea- 
tured the smiles of happy, prosperous children 
rather chan the frowns of militant workers " 


A third manifestation of the uncommitted 
voters' desire for security is their willingness to 
follow leaders and elites. The main Christian 
Democratic poster in the 1957 election showed 
only the sun-bronzed, impressive face of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer and the slogan "No Experi- 
ments!” It was developed with the advice of 
experts in public opinion and persuasion, and it 
was a resounding success. Even apart from such 
campaigns, elite opinion may safely depart 
quite far from mass opinion in many matters, 
including specific measures of foreign poficy 


■>Juan Linz, op. <„ , pp. 93 -95, U W Kirzmger, Goman 
Electoral Politics' A StaJy of eke 1937 Campaign (Oxford 
Clarendon Press. 1960), pp 130. 202, 207-217, Arnold J 
Heidenheimer. ‘German Party Finance CDV . Amenean 
Political Sennit Renew, 51 2 (June, 1957), 369-385 

"Heidenheimer, Thi Goternmentt of Germany op cil.p. 


and armament -since m the end the majority of 
the voters may be expected to accept, or at feast 
passively support, the policies of their leaders. 

The independence of elites may be seen, for 
example, in the C.D.U.’s selection of a succes- 
sor to Chancellor Erhard in November, 1966 
When asked whom they would prefer as a suc- 
cessor to Erhard, in August, 1966, only 3% of 
a national sample mentioned Kurt Georg 
Kicsinger. 15 Yet it was Kiesinger whom the 
C.D.U. chose as their new leader, and thus as 
Chancellor. In 1965 there was a direct conflict 
between mass opinion and the government, and 
here too, elite opinion successfully prevailed. 
The statute of limitations, according to which 
the perpetrators of war crimes could be brought 
to justice, was to expire in 1965. Even though 
the public knew that a significant number of 
war criminals had not yet been apprehended, 
the majority opposed the suggested extension of 
the statute of limitations because they no longer 
wanted to be reminded of the Nazi era. Heiden- 
heimer has aptly summarized the situation. 

Especially because the issue arose in an election 
year, German politicians were placed in a di- 
lemma. Elite opinion in allied countries as well as 
in the Federal Republic strongly urged the exten- 
sion, and the Bonn politicians knew that if they 
did not act it would be grist m the mill of the East 
German propagandists who always sought to link 
Bonn to pro-Nazi tendencies At the same time 
they knew that most of their constituents opposed 
the measure “ 

In the end, the statute of limitations was ex- 
tended; prosecutions of Nazi personnel for 
mass murders were pressed somewhat more 
vigorously, and these measures were accepted 
by the public. 

A fourth trait is ao interest in national power 
and prestige, not uncommon among the voters 
in any modern nation-state, but tempered in 
West Germany since World War If by a sober 
sense of realism The great mass of West Ger- 
"D 1 V o , Presiedieme, November, 1 966 
"Heidenheimer, op cit,p 85 
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man voters will back any government measure 
that promises to increase German prosperity, 
security, prestige, or power, provided that its 
risks are moderate. Since 1945, the great ma- 
jority of the West Germans have had no inter- 
est in desperate adventures; they very much 
want peace, and they have shown no inclination 
to underrate the strength of other countries, 
either of the United States or of the Soviet Un- 
ion. Thus in 1965, when asked if they thought 
that Germany would ever become a major 
world power again, only 17% said “yes." 17 Only 
26% of respondents in 1956 favored fighting an 
atomic war in defense of democratic freedom 
rather than let Europe fall under Soviet rule; 
36% said they preferred to avoid war even at 
this price, and the rest were undecided. In 
1958, 71% had opposed equipping the Bundes- 
wehr with nuclear weapons, and 81% had op- 
posed the installation of launching platforms 
for nuclear rocket weapons on the territory of 
the Federal Republic. 1 * And in 1966, only 8% 
of West Germans thought that German reuni- 
fication should be brought about by more inten- 
sive pressures, entailing an increased risk of 
war. In 1961, a bare majority (52%) favored 
retaining the Bundeswehr, while 29% would 
have preferred to abolish it. la Thus, despite 
their overwhelmingly pro-Western orientation 
being pro-American in the Cold War and 
favoring the ‘'Western way of life" to the 
Communist one — these attitudes suggest the 
willingness of the bulk of West German voters 
to accept defense policies at moderate levels of 
visible risk, but a distinct unwillingness on the 
part of the voters to go much further. 

Unexpected circumstances could strain or 
shatter this limited consensus on policies of 
cautious national advance. The long drawn-out 
crisis of West Berlin under Soviet pressure has 


, Deraosk °Pie. June, 1 965. 

ary 31 f 1967 ~ > ' Informattontn,}*. 
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received unceasing publicity’ throughout the 
Federal Republic, while the popular sentiment 
for German reunification seems to have grown 
somewhat, rather than receded, since the early 
1950’s. Inflamed by various incidents, these 
feelings may get out of hand and create situa- 
tions which the Bonn government may find 
hard to control, and which may confront its 
Western allies with agonizing choices. A sharp 
deterioration of economic conditions, a rapid 
gain of power and confidence among the West 
German armed forces if they should acquire 
nuclear weapons, the consistent demands for 
reunification on Western terms might be other 
sources of serious instability, as could any sud- 
den major threat or provocation by the Soviet- 
bloc powers. 

How the Federal Republic’s leaders will 
succeed in maintaining democracy, moderation, 
and the limited consensus among the different 
ideological elements of its population under 
the difficult conditions of the future may 
well test their statesmanship. By mid-1967, it 
seemed that this level of statesmanship had 
prevailed. Though the economic boom had 
slackened and financial worries had increased, 
the Kiesinger-Brandt coalition government, 
like the Adenauer and Erhard Cabinets before 
it, had maintained economic solvency and civic 
peace. In mid-1967, the federal government was 
proposing a moderate reduction in West Ger- 
man defense expenditures and troop strength, 
possibly back to a level of about 400,000 men, 
paralleling the moderate reduction in United 
States troops in Germany, which then was un- 
der consideration in Washington because of 
United States concern with its balance of pay- 
ments and the demands of the Vietnam war. In 
August, 1967, President Lyndon Johnson and 
Chancellor Kurr Kiesinger announced that 
neither government would reduce its troops in 
Germany without full prior consultation with 
all its N.A.T.O. allies— indicaring a desire on 
both sides to avoid any drastic changes. 

West German democracy thus far has been 
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based largely on the collaboration of a signifi- 
cant number of committed democrats with an 
even larger number of "fair-weather' democrats 
whose allegiance is primarily based upon w t 
they expect to get. This purely pragmatic orien- 
tation of the latter is by no means the best cu - 
tural foundation for democracy, nor is ® 
worst. It has given democracy in the Federal 
Republic only few convinced defenders, but it 
has cut down even more the number o its 


Political Passixity 

and the Absence of Extremism 

Emotion-charged radicalism, extremist 
ideologies, and the politics of the street w ic 
were characteristic of the last years of Weimar, 
have dwindled under the regime of Bonn; tney 
have been replaced by a cautious pragmatism 
that generally clings to the security of the poet- 
ical Center, rejecting the appeals of ° 
Extreme Right and Left. Economic Prosperity 
has led the electorate to support the modem 
parties of the middle, while the s ar 
more radical Right-wing parties has re 
below 8%, and the Communist arty, 
never received more than 5% of the vote has 

been declared illegal. The absence of extremist 

parties on the Left and the Right 

the two Center parties fro® the 

struction and from attempts J[ ^ 

Right-wing supporters of the _ thereby en . 

Left-wing supporters of the S. . , 

couraging these two parties to compe ^ 
undecided voters in the center on 

spectrum rather than the disgrunt e 
their extremist wings. The peedomtjxartce of^che 
two Center parties also ,nd ‘^ eS f undaI nenral 

based procedural consensus |he 

agreement on the constitutional rul« f 
«■»->»• emerged. “ 
seen in the formation of a C.D.U. 

'^The absence of intensely emoiional poliud 


attitudes is also manifested in a senes of opin- 
ion polls. In evaluating Adenauer's perform- 
ance as Chancellor, the proportion that consid- 
ered his work "very good” at one extreme and 
"bad" at the other hovered at around 10%, with 
the bulk of the population falling in between 
mdica.mg . lack of 'black or where" pohc.cal 
evaluations. 10 In contrast to the intense partisan 
rivalries of Weimar's politics, repressions of 
support for Adenauer were frequently found 
among supporters of parties other than hi, own 
CDU. 11 More moderate approval tor Ade- 
nance's chancellorship ranged from about 35% 
in the early 1950 s to between 45 and 55® in 
the early 1960 s, and it remained at this higher 
level for h.s successor. Ludwig Erhard. The 

work of the Kiesmger.Brandt coalition govern- 
ment in 1966-67 was similarly endorsed by 

over 60% of poll respondents.” 

The West Germans' passive and unemotional 
political posture is apparent in a comparison 
with Ametican and British attitude, toss'.td po- 
luical participation. Whereas m the Uni e 
State, and Britain 51% and 39% (respectively 
of those interviewed said that the individual 
ought to be active in local community affairs, 
only 22% of the German, interviewed agreed 
with this viewpoint.” And when asked whether 
they would attempt to mHuence their nations 
governments if a law was being considered that 
£, individual thought of as "un.ust or harmful 
similar difference, were found among the three 
countries. Among the Americans 21% replied 

I D./aA—l-. Oiaober. l9J8.med V„bg 

op at . P- 1 „ t 59 In » .end of poll. taken in 1954 

-Verb*, op. cl . P- » * L, d « fe ubeil ,( fhey 

Schoudichen. Die Bt/ia t “ r-a 

fLlle-Neumanru Tabulation. of Poll Data 
. lAllensbarh, Germany). 

^9^96?“ u-aieJ .o -he author.. July. 1967 

—Almond and Verba. ‘P P 1 69 
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that they would not do anything; the British 
figure was 32%; but the total jumped to 56% of 
“do-nothings” among the Germans.- 1 The ad- 
mirable voting habits of today’s Germans not- 
withstanding— almost 90% of the eligible 
voters cast their ballots in national elections 
— even their attitude toward this political 
exercise is seen to exhibit a passive quality. 
Rather than seeing the vote as a means to 
control their political leaders, 31% of the 
Germans (a proportion higher than that in Eng- 
land and America) consider the vote as an ob- 
ligation that they owe to their country. Fur- 
thermore, many Germans have said that their 
obligation to participate in politics is fulfilled 
simply by voting. As a German worker put it, 
one’s responsibility to the local community was 
to “choose a mayor at election time. That’s all 
you need to do. The mayor takes care of every- 
thing.’’ 25 

It is always risky to generalize about a coun- 
try, a people, or a generation, and yet we cannot 
avoid putting our impressions into general 
terms if we are to think coherently. With all 
due caution, then, we may note a few impres- 
sions about the young Germans of the 1960's. 
They seem to have many or more of the strong 
points and virtues of their fathers, and they 
seem to have them more sans phrase — without 
overassertion or selfconsciousness. They seem 
more relaxed and more confident; less defen- 
sive and less envious; more sensitive and more 
concerned with moral values; more skeptical of 
high-sounding phrases, and yet more ready to 
experiment and innovate. Many of them have 
played as children in the ruins of their cities; 
and yet they seem a remarkably hopeful gener- 
ation to have grown from this heritage. Much 
may depend on whether they will find time and 
peace during the next two decades to develop 
their full contribution to a democratic Ger- 


2i lbid., p. 203. 

, w if Ver ^ a ,’ °^’ C,t '' p ' Similar findings are reported 
Wolfgang Hartenstein and Gunter Schubert, MHlaufen c 
Milbesnmmen, 1961 (Frankfurt am Main: Europiiische V 
lagsanstalt), pp. 36 - 37 . 


many. They welcome ideas; but they distrust 
overly rigid ideologies. 

IDEOLOGICAL CLEAVAGES 
AND GROUPINGS 

“Ideology” is a label we sometimes ap- 
ply to the belief systems of other people. It is a 
sobering experience to discover that we, too, 
hold many beliefs that we take for granted; that 
many of these beliefs are coherent and mutually 
supporting; that we use this collection of our 
coherent beliefs as a map of reality, or a frame 
of reference, on which we enter whatever new 
information we receive, and by which we try to 
make sense of it. In particular, we are using 
ideologies as instruments to organize our frag- 
mentary and disjointed knowledge of the 
world, and to make it look more complete and 
more consistent than it actually is, sometimes to 
allay our own anxieties. In short, we, too may 
be said to have an ideology which serves us, and 
inevitably influences us, both in orientation and 
in action. It would be utterly naive to deny 
that ideology exists, and only a little less naive 
to claim that it exists exclusively in others. To 
be more realistic, we must try to assess ideology 
and its effects critically in each case, both in 
others and in ourselves. 

Germany was a highly “ideological” country 
between 1930 and 1945, with an intense degree 
of ideological commitment among the Nazis 
and most of their opponents. Between 1945 
and the present, the situation has been quite 
different. Intense ideological fanaticism has 
been rare; even many of those who were 
deeply committed to political ideas kept 
them within the limits of pragmatism and mod- 
eration. Under this landscape of moderate and 
practical politics in the Bonn Republic, how- 
ever, many ideological commitments and cleav- 
ages have persisted, and some of these may 
show up again in times of political or economic 
stress. This is true not merely of some older 
people in holding on to the attitudes of their 
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past During the last two decades, younger peo- 
ple in Germany have accepted new political 
ideas rhar may again sharpen into more intense 
ideological commitments under the stimulus 
of some crisis. 

The Popular Rejection 
of Communism 

One earlier ideology, however, has 
practically disappeared from West German 
politics. The Communists, who attracted an 
average of 13% of the votes cast, during the 
seven national elections between 1924 and 
1933, have dwindled into insignificance in 
the Bonn Republic, This change was complete 
even before the outlawing of their party m 
1956. In the 1949 Bundestag elections, the 
Communist share dropped to less than 6 % of 
the valid votes cast. In 1953, the Communist 
strength dropped still further, to about 2%, of 
the votes cast. 2 ' 

The votes in the Land elections confirm this 
trend. Thus in Bavaria, where the Communists 
received the support of an average of nearly 5% 
of the electorate in the seven national elections 
between 1924 and 1929, they again received 
5% in the Land election of December, 1946. 
Their share then dropped to 2% in 1950, and it 
remained at or below the 2% level for the rest 
of the party's legal existence. In West Berlin, 
too, the share of the electorate voting for the 
Commumst-led S.E D. Party dropped from 1 2% 
in 1946 to 2% in 1954 and 1958. 2T 

Poll results consistently show the same pic- 
ture. Expressions of sympathy for the Comma- 

"Pre-war data (earn Sydney L W. SlellcO. ‘The German 
People and the Post-war World. A Study Based on Election 
VauMna, \453 -Y5SV Amrrjio* FdtfwnJ Ssm«« R«uw. 

37 4 (Angus,. J943) Table 2. 617-613, post war data from 
Erwin Paul (ed ). VTahltn and Vahler ,n WnidtuiubUnJ 
(Viltingen Schwarrwald. Ring Vrrlag. I960) pp 371 -323- 
"Hie tatter is an outstandingly useful and thoughtful collec- 
tion of studies on voting behavior in the Federal Republic. 

An important recent study is Erwin Schench, and Rudolf 
'Wildeiutiann (eds.), Zur Sonolof » der Vaht » Cologne. Call 
ffeyroanns. 1965) 

"From data in Paul . op at. p p. 329-335, 366-367. 


mst Party, or for the Communist regime in the 
G-DR., are down to, or below, the 2% level, 
while 96% of West German respondents— a 
staggeringly high proportion— say they are cer- 
tain that living conditions in the federal Re- 
public are better than in Communist-ruled East 
Germany. 

In West German politics, Communism is as 
unpopular as sin— or, if possible, more so. The 
reasons for this change from the 1920s are 
complex The division and occupation of Ger- 
many at the end of World War II and rhe ex- 
cesses of Russian troops cannot account for all 
of it. Communist votes in West Germany were 
higher in 1946-49, when the memory of any 
such excesses would have been fresh; they 
dropped only later, when the events of 1945 
were receding into the past. Moreover, in Fin- 
land, which was also occupied by Soviet troops 
and lost important territories to Russia, the 
Communist Party continued to receive a much 
higher degree of popular support. 2 " Popular 
revulsion from Communism in West Germany 
may have been promoted by the continuing 
stream of expellees and refugees from Commu- 
nist-ruled areas; by the inflow of these intensely 
anti-Communist millions into the least-skilled 
and worst-paid occupations, where the Commu- 
nists otherwise might have hoped for converts; 
and most important of all, by the unprecedented 
rise and spread of economic prosperity after 
1948, combined with effective social welfare 
legislation. 

The Changed Emphasis 
of Democratic Socialism 

Even the democratic version of Marxist 
ideas, traditional for generations in the Social 
Democratic Party, has greatly receded. The So- 
cial Democrats have always been implacably 
opposed to Communist ideas of violent revolu- 

"Thest poind are nude by Jiuo Ling. XbtSaeuI Bam a/ 
pen German Palma (Ann Arbor. Mich . Univerniy Micro- 
film,. lac ). Columbia Vniteriitf Ph. D Diiaerutioo. 19S9. 
pp. 64-65 
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cion and dictatorship, but they had accepted 
Karl Marx’s belief in the central importance of 
class conflict and in the necessity of a funda- 
mental change in property relations in industry, 
banking, and large-scale agriculture, to be 
brought about by far-reaching policies of na- 
tionalization. While some ideas of this kind 
were still voiced in the early years after 1945 
by such S.P.D. leaders as Kurt Schumacher, they 
did not prove popular in the elections of 1949 
and thereafter, since they had become associ- 
ated in popular memory with the economic 
shortages, austerity, and rationing of the early 
post-war years. Since the late 1950’s, the S.P.D. 
has tried to change its public image from that of 
a “workers’ party” to that of a “party of all the 
people”, stressing human rights, welfare poli- 
cies, full employment, and the guidance of a 
private-enterprise economy through tax and 
credit policies, somewhat in the style of a large 
part of the Democratic Party in the North of 
the United States. The "basic program” of the 
S.P.D., voted by a special party congress at Go- 
desberg in 1959, formally expressed this change 
of emphasis; and in 1962, when it was suggested 
that the customary Socialist form of address, 
comrade,” be dropped, it was only decided to 
retain this old salutation “for the sake of long 
tradition." And at a special meeting of the S.P.D. 
in December, 1967, the hall was not decorated 
by the red flags that had previously appeared at 
official party gatherings. These symbolic changes 
are one manifestation of the impact of the 
younger generation on West German politics. 
Many of these men and women feel oversatu- 
rated with the trappings of close human com- 
munity in politics, such as political salutations 
and the ritual use of the familiar “thou,” all of 
which became discredited through their use by 
the Nazis. 

Nazi Ideology and 
the Extreme Right 

Compared to Communist inspired 
ideologies, those of the Right have retained 

1 


greater strength in their extreme versions and 
even more in their more moderate versions. 
From the mid-1950’s to the late 1960’s, about 
one German in 20 could still be counted as an 
intense hard-core Nazi, while one in eight pro- 
fessed explicit Nazi sympathies. Thus in a 1953 
poll, 13% said they would welcome the attempt 
of a new Nazi Party to seize power, including 
5% who promised their active support. 29 In 
repeated polls during the years 1949-63, sim- 
ilar proportions of 7 to 15% said (1) they liked 
Hitler and his rabid Propaganda Minister Jo- 
seph Goebbels, (2) professed Nazi race doc- 
trines about the Jews, and (3) blamed foreign 
powers, and not Germany, for the outbreak of 
World War II in 1939. 30 Almost the same pro- 
portion of explicit Nazi sympathies has been 
found among the younger generation. In three 
polls in 1953, 1954, and 1955 among young 
people between 15 and 25, an average of 10% 
professed favorable opinions of Hitler and of 
National Socialism. 31 In July, 1956, in a special 
poll of young men, 16% declared without 
qualification that National Socialism had been 
“a good idea” 32 

Another 10 to 15% of Germans in the 
1955—65 period were unmistakable, though 
less fervent, sympathizers of National Socialism 
or extreme nationalism. Together with the 10 
to 15% of professed Nazi sympathizers, they 
bring up the ideological Right wing of the 
German electorate to about 25%, or one-fourth 
of the total. The same proportion, about one- 
quarter of poll respondents, expressed pre- 
dominantly favorable” opinions of Hitler, his 
deputy, Rudolf Hess, and the Nazi youth leader 
Baldur von Schirach; rejected in repeated polls 

^Jahrbuch, II, pp. 277, 279. , 

30 On these and the following points, see Deutsch an 
Edinger, Germany Rejoins the Powers, pp. 40-42; and po 
data in Jahrbuch, I, pp. 126, 132, 136, 138, 174, 276;_/tf»r- 
buch, II, pp. 141, 277 -279; Jahrbuch, III, pp. 216-21 7, 233. 
297. 

31 From data in Rolf Frohner, Wie stark sind die Halbstar- 
ken Dritte H.M.N.I.D. Untersuchung zur Situation der 
deutschen Jugend (Bielefeld: Stackelberg Verlag, 195 )» 
pp. 119-121,305-310. 
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the black, red, and gold flag of the Federal Re- 
public, registered an unfriendly attitude toward 
democracy, blamed domestic sabotage and 
treason as the main causes of Germany's defeat 
in World War II, insisted "unconditionally” 
that in 1933 Germany had had no other choice 
except Communism or National Socialism, and 
wanted to bar from high government positions 
in the Federal Republic any man who had taken 
part in the wartime resistance against Hitler. 33 

On many particular issues , a considerably 
large proportion of Germans agreed with Nazi 
views A number of differently worded polls 
through the mid-1960's consistently found 30 
to 40% of the respondents expressing anti- 
Semitic views. 3 * The reality of the attitudes indi- 
cated by these poll results was demonstrated in 
December, 1959, and January, 1960, when a 
Jewish tombstone and a synagogue in Cologne 
were disfigured with painted anu-Jewish slo- 
gans and Nazi swastikas. These acts of vandal- 
ism received wide and unfavorable publicity in 
the West German press, radio, and television, 
but were promptly followed within about four 
weeks by 470 similar incidents, at first particu- 
larly in North Rhine-Westphalia, but later, in 
the wake of the mounting publicity, in all Lands 
of the Federal Republic. A journalistic survey 
of crime waves in Germany later cited this 
chain reaction of outrages as a typical example 
of "sequential crimes”- that is, of cases where 
an already existing predisposition toward a 
particular type of crime or psychopathic out- 
rage is triggered off by the news of a similar act 
having been committed elsewhere. 35 The West 
German authorities, both Land and Federal, 
were quick and unequivocal in condemning 
these outrages, and so were most articulate 

^ Inhrbueb J..Q 0 . 135 1,44 I7Q. 
172-1 li.Jnhrtuch, III, pp. 232 - 233. 235 

“Johrlmb, 11, p. 126, JabrUeb, Ill, pp. 216-217. Erich 
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Germans. Yet the fact that there should be so 
many latent offenders, ready to commit so many 
imitative outrages in so short a time, vividly 
suggests how much tinder still resides beneath 
the tranquil surface of West German politics. 

The 1961 trial in Israel of one of the chief 
organizers of the mass killing of Jews under 
Hitler, Adolf Eichmann, seems to have bad a 
distinct impact on German opinion. Eichmann 
confessed the fact of the organized killings of 
men , women, and children, but defended him- 
self on the grounds of having obeyed superior 
orders. The fact that 6 million Jewish lives 
were lost as a result of Nazi persecution was 
established once again by expert testimony at 
the trial Earlier, in 1952, about two-fifths of 
Germans polled had opposed legal punishment 
for anti-Semitic propaganda, poll results pub- 
lished in 1957 showed that nearly two-thirds of 
the respondents had rejected a lower estimate 
of 5 million Jewish victims of the Nazis as “too 
high”, and that 37% had called it "grossly exag- 
gerated.” By January, I960, however, only 7% 
insisted that the perpetrators of hostile actions 
against Jews should not be punished by the 
courts, while another 1 5% avoided a yes-or-no 
answer to this question. In April, 1961, two- 
thirds of German poll respondents condemned 
Eichmann as a criminal and murderer, only 
15% wanted a mild judgment for him, another 
19% answered "don't know," 35% demanded 
the death penalty for the Nazi executioner, and 
another 31% wanted him to get penal servitude 
for life. Whether the impact of the Eichmann 
trial on German opinion has been only tempo- 
rary, or whether it has contributed to a long-run 
change, only the future can reveal- 3 * 

Nazi ideas or practices receive support from 
a broader sector of the German electorate on a 
variety of other issues, particularly where na- 
tional solidarity or military considerations are 
involved. In many such cases, national solidar- 

io ibn [wi£r»ph (10m Jnbrinth. I, pp. 1 25 - 1 37. 

Erich Luth. op nt. pp. 47, 49, Erich Pcier Neumann. PntJu 
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ity seems to outweigh more universal standards 
of ethics or morality among a sizable group of 
voters. Thus, in a poll published in 1961, as 
many as 36% said that even “if after 1933 a 
person was firmly convinced that wrongs and 
crimes were being committed under Hitler,” he 
should not have offered any resistance; and 
when further asked what such a person should 
have done during the war, the group rejecting 
any resistance rose to 49%, with 34% advising 
the moral objector to “wait until after the war,” 
and another 15% saying simply “neither then 
nor ever.” In the 1956-60 period between 40 
and 49% opposed the alleged proposal of a city 
government to name a public school after a 
well-known hero of the German wartime re- 
sistance. 37 Similarly, 39% said in 1954 that 
anti-Hitler refugees should be barred from high 
government positions in the Federal Republic; 
in I960, 30% declared that “without the war. 
Hitler would have been one of the greatest 
German statesmen,” accepting apparently with- 
in this judgment his concentration camps, 
mass murders, and dictatorship; more than 50% 
in 1951 asked for the lifting of the ban on the 
wearing of the Nazi war decorations, and op- 
posed their being reissued with the swastikas 
removed; and 55% in 1953 denied that there 
had been major war crimes by the German mili- 
tary, and insisted that the German soldiers of 
World War II had no cause for any self-reproach 
for their behavior in occupied countries. 38 

Most of the potential strength of the extreme 
Right-wing ideology in Germany rests upon 
just this partial overlap with the beliefs and 
attitudes of broader sections of the German 
people. Ideological hard-core activists have 
become very few in West Germany, well below 
2% of the electorate in the case of the Commu- 
nists, and about 5% in the case of the Nazis and 
related Right-wing extremists. But while much 
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of the Communist ideology implies a sharp 
break with many popular German traditions 
and beliefs, the ideology of the Extreme Right 
often represents an extreme exaggeration of 
more widespread popular habits and beliefs. 
Where the few remaining Communists in West 
Germany are isolated within a wall of popular 
rejection and distrust, the hard core of Extreme 
Right-wing and Nazi adherents can be likened 
to the central layers of an onion, surrounded by 
layer upon layer more distant from the core, 
but with few sharp breaks between them. The 
position in terms of poll results from the early 
1950’s is summarized in Table 4-3- 


! table 4-3 
i Popular Views of the 
I Legitimacy of Extremist Parties 

Neutral 

\ Negative or no Posit it 

views opinion views 

i — a. — - — — . — 

Respondents’ 
views of: 

Communists 80% 9% 11% 

Right-wing 

extremists 42 46 12 

Source: Data in Juan Linz, The Social Bases of West German Politics 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, Inc), Columbia f lvc , 
sity Ph.D. Dissertation, Mic 59-4075, 1959, PP- 114-1 » 

E. N. and E. P. Neumann, Jahrbuch der djfentlichen Meinung, 

19 55 {.Jahrbuch, I) (Allensbach am Bodensee: Verlag fur Dem 
skopie, 1957), pp. 272-275. 


In interpreting these data it must be remem 
bered, of course, that a positive judgment of the 
legitimacy of a party— that is, of its right to 
exist as part of an accepted political system 
— does not necessarily imply any agreement 
with its views. Thus, while less than 2% of West 
Germans voted or declared themselves as Com- 
munists, no more than 11% would concede 
them even the right to exist, while 80% rejecte 
them as illegitimate, and only 9% were un 
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decided. The contrast to the popular image of 
the Right-wing extremists is striking; only 42% 
saw them as illegitimate in the Bonn Republic, 
while a plurality of 46% registered themselves 
as undecided. 

The Extreme Right is thus not isolated in 
West Germany While the discredited Nazi 
leaders and symbols cannot be paraded in pub- 
lic with any chance of success, thousands of 
former Nazis have returned as employees of the 
government at ail levels, or have been elected 
to various positions of influence. The political 
significance of the extrem Right-wing ideology 
is based on this continue j of the contacts of its 
adherents with broader sit aw of the West Ger- 
man electorate, with some sections of the West 
German elites, and with some parts of the West 
German government. 39 

Very slowly, some of this Right-wing 
strength is being eroded. The 12% who insisted 
on a one-party system for Germany in 1959 
were the remnant of a larger sector, 22%, who 
had expressed this view in 1951.*° The propor- 
tion of people who would vote for "a man like 
Hitler” decreased from 15% in 1954 to 4% in 
1967, although 13% in 1967 replied that they 
do not have any opinion on the subject 41 We 
have noted above the decline in overt anti- 
Semitic responses to polls in the early 1960's 
However, the recent sudden growth of electoral 
support for the Right-wing National Demo- 
cratic Party indicates that neo-Nazi supporters 
continue to exist The National Democrats only 
received 2% of the vote in the 1965 Bundestag 
election. However, in four Landtag elections 
carried out in 1966 and 1967 they polled be- 
tween 7 and 12% of the vote— in Schleswig- 
Holstein, Hesse, Bavaria and Bremen. And in 
a 1966 national survey.. 10% preferred to see 
the further growth of the N.P.D., with another 

»For an excellent dtKusuon of three mitieri. see Alfred 
Grosser. Die Bonner Drmotrafe (Dusseldorf Juhd. I960!, 
pp 265-289. 

"E P. Neumann , efi nl.PP- 50-51 

"EM N l O, Infermatientn, March. 1 967. 


19% replying that they had no opinion on the 
subject. 42 

Although the leader of the National Demo- 
crats does not have a Nazi past, some of the 
members of the central executive da And the 
party's appeal is in some ways reminiscent of 
Nazi propaganda before 1933- The National 
Democrats recurrently charge that the federal 
government is controlled by an "unscrupulous 
clique” that is undermining "national values.” 
The C.D U. and the S.P.D , they say, have “sold 
out” to foreign interests, allowing the country 
to be deeply penetrated by foreign capital and 
workers. The vice-chairman of the party once 
denied the party's anti-Semitic orientation, bur 
added that “the foreign workers are for us what 
the Jews were for the Nazis.” 41 And the party 
newspaper carries advertisements for a four- 
volume edition ofHirler's speeches. The parry's 
neo-Nazi tendencies are also manifested in a 
1967 poll which asked whether the respondents 
would vote for or against "a man like Hitler.” 
Among the N.P.D.'s supporters, 36% said that 
they would, compared to 11% of the N.P.D.’s 
sympathizers, and 3% of the population as a 
whole. 44 

The National Democrats remain politically 
insignificant in Germany's national and state 
legislatures, but, given sudden electoral gams in 
combination with the continued existence of 
a significant body of neo-Nazi sympathizers, 
there is little certainty that their political 
power will nor develop inro a force that has to 
be reckoned with in German politics. The dan- 
ger stems not so much from the surfacing of 
neo-Nazis alone, as from the possibility that 
Right-wing extremists may effectively appeal to 
the dissatisfied of all classes under a nationalist 
banner. The general trend toward a weaker Ex- 
treme Right indicated by the opinion polls may 

“The 1966 Surety >P <•< There is no relationship be 
t»e*n N D P. lympuhm jot! age 

“Gied in Wilier Liqueur. 'Bonn li Not Weimar." 
Commentary (Mirth. 1 967), p. 37 

“£MN J D. Informal,, ran. Marth, 1 967 
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also be counterbalanced by the succession of 
the age group born between 1912 and 1927 to 
positions of influence, since among them the 
effects of Nazi indoctrination were somewhat 
stronger. And the seniority system in the Civil 
Service, which will fill most of the topranking 
positions after 1965 with officials first ap- 
pointed during the Nazi period of 1933-45, 


may work in the same direction. Yet on bal- 
ance, the extremist trees are not likely to grow 
into the sky, and during the first 20 years of the 
Federal Republic a stronger bloc of adherents 
to the ideology of democracy has had an op- 
portunity to consolidate itself. Here the search 
of the younger generation for acceptable values 
may well prove crucial. 
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: TABLE 5-1 

i 

1 

I Age-Groups in Germany and Other Countries 

i A. Five Age-Groups in the Federal Republic 

Age 

Percentage l 

0-15 

21% 

16-30 

23 

31-45 

18 

46-60 

21 

60 plus 

17 


B. Some Summary Comparisc 

\ 

r 

ms 

U nder 
15 

15-45 

Oier 

45 

German Democratic Republic 
(G.D.R.) 

21% 

37% 

41% 

German Federal Republic 

21 

41 

38 

United Kingdom 

23 

39 

37 

France 

26 

39 

36 

Switzerland 

24 

41 

34 

Italy 

25 

34 

31 

United States 

31 

40 

29 

U.S.S.R. 

29 

47 

24 

Japan 

30 

48 

22 


Source : S.J.B., 1961, pp. 29, 46-49. 


the population of the Federal Republic, as well 
as that of the G.D.R., is old even by West Euro- 
pean standards. 

The various political and social attitudes of 
age groups differ considerably. The younger 
people are more prosperous and nonpolitical; 
the oldsters are worse off and more conserva- 
tive, as is shown in Table 5-2. Instead of lead- 
ing to any Left-of-Center radicalism, economic 
deprivation in the Federal Republic has mainly 
hit the older people and has left them as con- 
servative, or moderate Right-of-Center, as ever, 
if not more so. 

Special interest also attaches to two particu- 
lar age-groups. The first, aged in I960 between 
45 and 60, includes many who made their ca- 
reers first during the Hitler years after 1933, 
when they were between 18 and 33 years old;' 
the normal retirement of still older men 
brought the members of this group into many 


senior positions by 1965. The second group, 
aged in I960 between 30 and 45 years, had to 
spend a large part of its formative years under 
Hitler’s rule, but it also experienced the failure 
and collapse of the Nazi dictatorship at an im- 
pressionable age; this group is likely to succeed 
to senior offices in government and private life 
between about 1970 and 1975. The strength of 
these age-groups in the 1959 population of the 
Federal Republic, as shown in Table 5 — 1, was 
somewhat less than one-fifth for the 30—45-year 
group (18%), and nearly one-quarter for the 
1 5 -30-year-olds (23%). The groups under 15, 
and between 45 and 60 years, respectively, were 
about equally strong, with 21% each, and 17% 
were over 60 years old. 

In short, the preference of the West Germans 
for reconstruction over reproduction between 
1945 and 1955 has made West Germany a 
country with one of the oldest populations 
among the large nations. Under these condi- 
tions, the appeal of youth in Germany is likely 
to be slightly weaker, and the appeal of age and 
experience slightly stronger, than in the United 
States. These facts may have had something to 
do with the seemingly perennial popularity of 
the late Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, known in 
Germany as DerA/te or "the old one” (he was 88 
when he resigned as Chancellor), but they are 
likely to persist in the public appeal of white- 
haired statesmen like Chancellor Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger, who in 1967 continued to outshine 
the more youthful image of his S.P.D. Vice- 
Chancellor, Willy Brandt. 

THE STRENGTH 
OF OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS 

Nearly half the people of the Federal 
Republic in 1961 were members of its work- 
force of 26.8 million. 2 The rest are for the most 

HThese and the following data are based on figures in 
S.J.B., 1961 , pp. 142, 149, 213-216; 1966 , p- 449, 

based upon the 1961 census. 
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1 TABLE 5-2 

t Age-Groups and Attitudes 





' Attitude reported m polls 

18-29 

30-44 

45-39 

CO and our 

Personal economic situation 





(May. 1955) 

Betcer than pre-war 

36C? 


17% 


Worse than pre-war 

Talk occasionally about politics 


40 

57 


(June. 1956) 

39 

57 


53 

Right-of Center in politics 




(Feb, 1956) 

31 




Left-of-Center 

15 

22 



Do not know meaning of Right and 'Left 

37 

25 

22 

24 


Stunt Jabrbktb, II <19)7), pp. 37,46,48 


pan their dependent children, other family 
members, and some pensioners. 

The Federal Republic is one of the most 
highly industrialized countries in the world, 
only 14% of its work-force is engaged in agri- 
culture. Nevertheless, only a little less than half 
its work-force— 48%— are actually engaged in 
industry or crafts. The sizable remaining group 
of 38% is occupied in commerce, transporta- 
tion, and services, both private and public. 
There are not enough farmers to bring victory 
to a traditionalist party, but there are enough to 
press effectively for special economic and po- 
litical concessions 

Nor are there quite enough workers to bring 
success ro a straight class appeal. Industry 
proper absorbs only 38% of the work-force; of 
these about 6% are various kinds of white-col- 
lar employees, and only 24%, or about 6 mil- 
lion, are industrial workers of the kind which 
Karl Marx had expected to become a majority 
of each industrialized nation. Even if one adds 
e& tlaeiv tNtssbes rAv? wetken m hrge exuej- 
prises outside of industry, such as those in 
transportation, the proportion of ‘‘proletarians,” 
in the Marxist sense of the term, within the 
West German working population falls far 
short of a majority. Only by adding to their 


number all “blue-collar" employees in small 
businesses, workshops, and service establish- 
ments, as well as the few remaining rural labor- 
ers (2%), and the 1% registered unemployed, 
can the aggregate proportion of workers of 
all kinds be brought to 51% of the work- 
force. By contrast, the workers in factories with 
over a thousand employees —whom Lenin con- 
sidered the best prospects for Left-wing radi- 
calism-number only about 3 million, or 
roughly 12% of the total. 

After the 51% workers, the strongest group 
consists of white-collar employees, who make 
up about 26% of the working population and 
who include about 5% public officials and per- 
haps 1% of high-level employees and managers. 
Another 1 1 % consists of the self-employed 
urban middle class and the members of their 
families assisting them in their enterprises. The 
main groups within this middle class are small 
businessmen in commerce and the service in- 
dustries (6%), artisans (4%), and the small group 
of prcfessioiaal men fi ,%,V The xeoMnder Are- 
peasants (5%) and family members working on 
their farms (7%). 

These figures show the remarkable strength 
of the self-employed group. Together with the 
members of their families working in the family 
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enterprises, they made up an unchanged 23% 
of the total in 1950 and in 1959—11% in the 
towns and 12% in the country, and totaling 
nearly half as much as the workers. Under these 
conditions, the 26% white-collar employees are 
often likely to prove the decisive group in mass 
politics; without their support, neither labor or 
middle-class appeals are likely to be success- 
ful. Moreover, two of the subgroups included 
among them -the same 5% public officials and 
somewhat more than 1% soldiers-may actually 
or potentially carry influence well beyond mere 
numbers. 

There is a strong tendency for the workers to 
vote or the S.P.D., and the employers, profes- 

rn it r P l\ and farmers to for the 

C.D.U. (See Table 2, Chapter VII). 


LEVELS OF EDUCATION 

All West German children must go to 
sc ool for at least eight years, but four-fifths of 

fi 6 f. md u ents leave sch ° o1 at age 14 when they 
hnish their primary education. Thus in the 
•»ly 1960's, only 18% of Wes[ Gerraan'yourh 
m the 15- to 19-year age-group were full-time 

in ffTn C ° 31% in Stance and 66% 

m the United States’ Nearly one-quarter (22%) 

of the 16-year-olds in 1959 were getting the 
‘ ere . which is the German counterpart 
n ° n ' aCademic high-school edu- 
v ", Th ‘ S Was a considerable improvement 
over the education received by their parents 

^ ^ P K° lllng ^ fr ° m the mid -1950’s, 
u T ° the general Population above 18 
years had attained this educational level 5 

d e ?ri 0D ! r0 ? 3 full ' fled ^d German aca- 
ilemic high-school — the Abitur, which is the 

equivalent of an American junior college- had 

Fr “^ rt: 

U-B.. ' 196 f pp ^ 46 fo 97 W io S 5 ^ oa ^ in 

indicated. ’ ’ unless otherwise 

% J-hrvu;b. II, pp. X J 1V .j 


been achieved by only 4% of the general popu- 
ation in the mid-1950s, but it was being at- 
tamed by as many as 6% of the 19- and 20- 
year-olds in 1959— by about 10% of the men 
and 2% of the women. 6 

There was similar evidence of substantial 
broader access to university education. Between 
1957 and 1965, the number of university stu- 
dents almost doubled, rising from 112,000 to 
212,000, when about 6% of the 19-year-olds 
were entering the universities — 8% of the men 
and 4% of the women. 

Compared to the total population of all ages, 
about four out of every thousand were attend- 
ing some university or technical college, as 
against the earlier proportion of two per thou- 
sand in 1950 and in 1932 at the end of the Wei- 
mar Republic, and against only one student per 
thousand^ population under Hitler's regime 
in 1938.' Quietly and without much rhetoric, 
the Bonn Republic by the mid-1960s had 
opened the gates of the German universities 
about twice as wide as they had ever been 
opened. While the West German levels are still 
well below the United States figure of 18 stu- 
dents per thousand population — and of perhaps 
12 American students per thousand above the 
junior-college level which corresponds to the 
German Abitur — and while thus there still was 
no very broad college-educated group in the 
West German electorate, the proportion of 
university-educated men and women had grown 
significantly, and promised to continue to do so. 

The widening of opportunities for higher 
education also has brought with it a broadening 
of the social composition of the student body. 
Nearly half the West German students now 
receive modest but effective aid from scholar- 
ships under a national foundation; and the top 
students, approximately 1% of the total, get 

Hbid., S.J.B., 1961. pp 46. 97, 105, and I OS; and SJB. 

1966, pp. 99 , 1 01 . 

'From same sources as above; and William L Shirer. Tie 
Rise and Vsll of the Third Reich: A History of Nazi Gemzr.y 
(New York; Simon 8c Schuster, I960;, p. 252. 
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more substantial grants. There are probably still 
not more than 5 to 10% sons of workers among 
the students at West German universities, but 
even this proportion is larger than it has been 
under any previous regime, and it seems likely 
to grow in the future. Together with the abso- 
lute increase in the number of students, the 
increase of the share of students from poorer 
families has meant that the total opportunities 
available to students of, say, working class 
background have improved appreciably At the 
same time, this process is giving to the Federal 
Republic a substantially larger share of academ- 
ically educated voters, recruited from a wider 
variety of backgrounds, and this may well have 
some effects on the future style and trend of 
West German politics. 

It is more difficult to gauge exactly the po- 
tential political implications of this expansion 
in the share of the better educated among the 
electorate. In the United States, college edu* 
cation has been on the whole a liberalizing 
influence, in many surveys and polls, the 
college educated have shown a greater interest 
in facts, a markedly greater tolerance for views 
other than their own, a greater readiness to 
compromise on matters of ideology or tradi- 
tion, and a greater commitment to human rights 
and civil liberties. In Germany under the Wei- 
mar Republic, on the other hand, students and 
university graduates were on the average more 
nationalistic, militaristic, and intolerant than 
the bulk of their countrymen. After 1933, the 
Nazi government cur university enrollments in 
half within six years; the Nazis tended to im- 
pose political screening upon the remaining 
scudents, and even more upon the university 
faculties and especially upon new appointees to 
academic posts Although these controls were 
not perfectly efficient, they had their effects. A 
major survey in 1950 still found pro-Nazi and 
anti-Western sentiments significantly higher 
among German holders of academic degrees 
than among the population at large. The na- 
tionalism of German academics, as it appeared 


in this survey, was exceeded only by that of 
peasants, and of men with more than six years 
of military service. 8 The education now offered 
at West German universities is permeated with 
a more moderate and democratic spirit, even 
though there were still, among the prominent 
professors in 1967, men with a past record of 
Nazi sympathies, or party membership, or past 
public endorsements of Nazi leaders or doc- 
trines. On the other side, there are many Ger- 
man scholars who maintained an honorable 
record of integrity during the Hitler years, and 
of opposition to the Nazi tyranny. Quite a few 
of these men suffered exile, imprisonment, or 
other persecution. Nevertheless, a survey for 
the year 1955 did not find among the published 
biographies of the heads of 38 institutions of 
higher education a single mention of an anti- 
Nazi record.® 

Among the students, the traditional, ex- 
tremely nationalistic student groups of the 
drinking and dueling type had been for the 
most part arch-conservative rather than Na- 
tional Socialist in political outlook. Despite 
their opposition to the totalitarian claims of the 
Nazi regime, their past record of hostility to 
democracy, contempt for Western countries and 
values, and sympathy for aggressive militarism 
brought them into discredit and eclipse during 
the first years after the Nazi collapse in 1945. 
During the 1950's, however, these dueling fra- 
ternities had a partial revival, strongly aided by 
alumni in high positions in German industry, 
business, and to a lesser extent the Civil Serv- 
ice, who made it known that a student's mem- 
bership in their old and now reconstituted 
fraternity might greatly benefit his later career. 

By the beginning of the 1960's,an estimated 5% 
of university students were Nazi sympathizers, 
and another 15 to 20% were members of the 
'Friedrich Pollock, ed , Grippnnpmmmi Em Sis, Jim 
itrubt Frankfuner Britrage rur Scuiologie, Bind 2 (Frank- 
furt Europaische Verlagiamtali, 1955), pp- 236-272, %ct 
a/so Deucuh and Edsoger, Germany Rejamt the Patccrt, pp 
40-43. 

•Dcucsch and Edioger, op (it . p. 123. 
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revived drinking and dueling fraternities -a 
proportion corresponding roughly to the 25% 
share of holders of Right-wing sentiments found 
among the general electorate. 

Whatever the views of German students, 
they are putting on record their willingness to 
make sacrifices. Whereas in a general sampling 
of young men between 17 and 27 years, only 
about half were willing to admit that there are 
any goals worth risking one's life for, as many 
as 80% of the university students in a I960 poll 
cook this view. 10 As Table 5-3 shows, there is 
an interesting difference between the particular 
values endorsed by the students on the one 
hand, and by the general sampling of young 
men on the other. 


| TABLE 5-3 
i Goals Worth Risking 

1 

One's Life For 

As minted in I960 by: 

Yount; men University 

17-27 yen rs students 

Liberty, human dignity, 
humanity 

Christian religion 

The family, persons near 
and dear 

Germany, the Fatherland 

35% 

22 

12 8 

13 6 


. ^ T CSt German universities, in contrast tc 
the ideological regimentation of their counter 
parts in the G.D.R., are still an arena of con 
Htcting ideas and trends. As elsewhere in the 
Western world, the majority of their student! 
are interested ,n their personal problems in 
eir stud'es and careers, and fn che enjoyn ; en[ 

of their university years. Nonetheless thev 
cannot help absorbing, directly or indirectly 
P meal attitudes and values. They express 
tews of their own, and as future opinion Ld- 
10 E. P. Neumann, op. cit„ pp. 32 - 35 . 


ers they will pass them on to many of their 
countrymen. On the whole, these student opin- 
ions today— as far as the majority is con- 
cerned— appear to be considerably more demo- 
cratic, realistic, internationally oriented, and 
peaceful than at any previous period in this 
century. 


INCOME GROUPS, 
STATUS GROUPS, 
AND SOCIAL CLASSES 

The distribution of income in the Fed- 
eral Republic is somewhat more unequal than it 
is in Britain or in the Scandinavian countries, 
and the leveling effects of post-war taxation 
have gone somewhat less far." Nevertheless, 
income distribution in Germany appears to be 
less unequal than it is in France, and much less 
unequal than it is in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Under the Bonn Republic, most Germans 
have been less interested in the just distribu- 
tion of a fixed income than they have been in 
seeing this total income increase, and in having 
their own incomes rise with it. The results are 
shown in Table 5-4. 

These rising income figures, and the increase 
in the number of households in the middle-in- 
come bracket — during a period in which Ger- 
man prices did not rise very much — have found 
tangible expression in the lives of West Ger- 
mans. There is an impressive list of durable 
household goods that have become widespread. 
To cite two examples: the proportion of house- 
holds with electric refrigerators rose from 10% 
in 1955 to 74% in 1966, while the proportion 
owning electric washing machines grew from 
23% to 49% between 1958 and 1966. 12 

“United Nations, Economic Survey of Europe in 19S6; 
Bruce M-Russett, H. R. Alker ,Jr., K. W. Deutsch, and H. D. 

Las swell, World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1964), pp. 243 — 247. 

l “Jahrbuch, I, pp. 27 — 28; E. P. Neumann, op. cit. f 
PP- 14-17/24-25; and D.I.V.O., Pressedienst, July, 1966. 
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■ TABLE 5-4 






Income Lei els, 1950-1961 




(Net monthly income 

of pnr-.r 

pal 



provider, percentage of households) 




195/ 

I9S4 

19S8 

1962 

Z966' 

Up to DM 399 
($100) 

DM 400-800 

8 9% 

76% 

49% 

21% 

12% 

(S100-S200) 

1 1 

24 

44 

6l 

45 

DM 800 and 






more ({2004-) 



7 

18 

39 

ioam Data iupplic 
DLVO institute 

by Iasti 

tits fur D 
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e, Allens 

bach, and 

•Four percent of ihe 
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mi did no 

answer 
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1966 survey 


Germans have long been a highly status- 
conscious people, and the distribution of status 
differs in some respects from the distribution of 
income. Occupations requiring more education, 
clerical work, and either private or public trust 
rank more highly in status than the pay they 
bring might indicate. A majority of respondents 
(36%) to a poll in March, 1955, said that the 
population in general would have more respect 
for a commercial clerk earning 300 DM ($73) a 
month than for a foundry worker earning 450 
DM ($113). In the same month, nearly half 
—45%— of employed workers in a poll said that 
they would switch to a clerical job for the same 
pay, if they should be given the opportunity to 
do so. 11 

In three polls between 1952 and 1955, over 
two-thirds of the general population expressed 
their preference for collaboration between the 
classes, and so did three-fifths of the workers 
polled. The idea of class conflict was endorsed 
by only 1 5% of the general population and by 
about one-quarter di ine » oin.tr 'ztttt^ttiyvrs 
in 1955 were considered efficient, rather than 
merely greedy, by about half the public, but 

'tjahrtneh, I, p. 244. 

"IhJ. pp. 244-245. 


52% said in December, 1956, that employers 
cared only for their profits, and nor for the 
welfare of their employees. Two-thirds of the 
workers thought so, and so did 43% of white- 
collar employees and public officials, as well as 
44% of small-business and professional men A 
majority of the public - 53% - agreed that rhe 
employers had to be compelled by law to re- 
spond to the wishes of their workers and office 
employees 15 The total picture ts one of mod- 
e rare status envy, willingness to cooperate with 
employers without any great trust in them, and 
a preference for limited but effective govern- 
mental regulation. 

The West German social structure has re- 
mained remarkably stable during the last sev- 
eral decades of political convulsions. The actual 
distribution of classes and status groups in the 
Federal Republic has changed only a little from 
that which prevailed in Hitler's Germany, and 
Hitler's Reich differed in this respect but 
little from the Weimar Republic The relative 
strength of the differing strata among fathers 
and sons in a large sample of the German pop- 
ulation taken in 1955 is shown in Table 3-5. 

The most important fact is the expansion of 
the upper middle-class strata, from about 3% 
among the fathers of the present generation to 
nearly 5% among this present generation itself. 
There are more than three upper-middle-class 
jobs available to the present generation for 
every two such jobs that were within reach of 
their fathers. Near the other end of the scale, 
the proportion of farmers and farm workers has 
contracted. While many of the children of these 
groups have entered the ranks of unskilled or 
semiskilled labor, these lower groups of labor 
have also shrunk a little. 1 * There has been a par- 
tial but significant upward movement through- 
out the society. A summary of more complex 
raMrs t£ yvoJ, -netk/httf amcco a gentnoVon is 
shown in Table 5—6. 

From these figures, it can be estimated that 
“/W, pp. 246-247. 

'•References ore those given in Table 3 -5. 
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TABLE 5-5 

Social Strata in West Germany, 1955 


Population sampling 


Upper-middle strata: 

Professionals, managers and proprietors of large: 
establishments, and upper civil servants 
Lower-middle strata: 

Minor officials, clerical and sales persons, small 
businessmen, and independent artisans 
Upper-lower strata: 

Skilled workers and employed artisans 
Lower-lower strata: 

Semiskilled and unskilled workers 
Farmers 
Farm workers 
Unclassifiable* 

Number of cases 


Present 

Xener.it ion 

Father's 

generation 

-1.6% 

3.0 % 

28.0 

24.6 

13.3 

12.4 

34.9 

31.6 

10.6 

22.0 

3.7 

4.6 

•1.9 

1.8 

(3,385) 

(3385) 


tX ^ 3 M rVo J a"d Deutsrht'.P^ 1 ^ 21 ^" 1,111 M “¥ lit * !" W “‘ Germany," The American Journal of Sociology. 64:1 (July. 1958), 6-24. and 
•wL:. ., ' Edinger, Germany Rejoin, the Rouen. p. 262, and, generally, pp. 36 260-266 

c lose war and social-security pensioners to whom no occupational position could be meaningfully assigned. 


only about half the West Germans of 1955 still 
were in the same social stratum in which their 
fathers had been, while as many as 30% re- 


i TABLE 5-6 
i A Summary of 

t Ifitergeuerational Mobility, 1955 


r ' 

j Strata in 
; present 

j generation 

! , v 

Share of 
present 
strata in 
present 
total 

Upper-middle 

4.6% 

Lower-middle 

28.0 

Upper-lower 

13.3 

Lower-lower 

34.9 

Farmers and 


farm workers 

14.3 

Unclassifiable 

4.9 

Total present 


generation 

100.0 


Strata of 
recruitment from 
father’s ft Herat ion 


Lower . 

Same 

Higher 

72% 

28% 


46 

51 

3% 

46 

29 

25 

22 

57 

21 

— 

76 

23 

— 

— 

100 


'T “j" T J able 5 ‘ 5 - «P<=cially Janowitz, op. cit p 
table 7, and Deutsch and Edinger, op. cit.. pp. 262-263 


ported that they had risen in the world, and only 
about 20% said that they had stepped down, by 
one or more steps. With half the adult popula- 
tion having changed its social class within its 
own lifetime, any political appeal to permanent 
class interests was likely to find only very lim- 
ited support. And with nearly one-third of the 
voters having stepped up in the social scale, 
their outlook on the Bonn Republic was likely 
to be at least cautiously optimistic— and per- 
haps also a little concerned to hold on to the 
improved social status which they and their 
families had gained. Appeals to conservatism, 
moderation, and collaboration among classes 
might sound more meaningful to them in times 
of prosperity; and unless new cleavages should 
open between the classes, appeals to national 
solidarity and perhaps to nationalism might 
well move a great many West Germans in times 
of crisis. 

All these effects of social mobility— as well 
as of geographic mobility— were reinforced in 
the case of the expellees and refugees and their 
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Wesc German-born children— coaling alto- 
gether about 10 million in 1950 and 12 million 
by mid-1962 — who made up nearly one-quarter 
of the population of the Federal Republic in 
the latter year. They had the same share of 
jobs in the public service, but less than half of 
that share among the self-employed, as well as 
of the jobs in banking, commerce, and in in- 
dustrial plants. The only activities in which 
their share exceeded that in the general popu- 
lation were the receipt of social services (23%) 
and positions as officials of the federal govern- 
ment (25%). ,r 

As newcomers, these expellees and refugees 
cannot but help to break down the differences 
between regions, classes, and even religious 
groups, and to strengthen the patterns of na- 
tional solidarity, nationwide mobility, and — 
particularly as far as the older generation is 
concerned— a continuing and lively interest in 
the revision of the frontiers to the East. The 
children of the expellees, on the other hand, are 
most interested in making their homes in West 
Germany where they now live. Despite the 
strenuous efforts of such expellee and refugee 
youth organizations as the Deutsche Jugend dts 
Ostcns (D.) O.), the rights and wrongs of East 
European politics are beginning to sound as 
remote to most of them as the troubles of the 
Old World used to sound to the children of 
American immigrants who were hardly con- 
cerned with the political claims and quarrels 
their parents had left behind them 


REGIONAL 
AND RELIGIOUS FACTORS 

It is said that Chancellor Adenauer 
once described Germany as being divided natu- 
rally into three parts— the Germany of wine, 
the Germany of beer, and the Germany of 
schnapps, or hard liquor— and that he expressed 


his love for the first, his sympathy for the sec- 
ond, and his willingness to do his duty for the 
third. Much has been written by others about 
the cultural and psychological differences be- 
tween the wine-drinking Rhineland, beer- 
drinking Bavaria, and liquor-drinking Northern 
and Eastern Germany; and in less picturesque 
language, the West, the South, the North, and 
the Central and Eastern regions are widely ac- 
cepted as the main geographic subdivisions of 
Germany. The first three of these now consti- 
tute three informal regions of the Federal Re- 
public. The fourth has been turned into the 
G.D.R. and the Oder-Neisse territories, but it 
lives on in West German politics through the 
memories of one-quarter of its population, who 
are refugees and expellees, and through the 
memories of an even larger proportion of some 
of the crucial elite groups of the Federal Re- 
public Thus in a survey of over 500 members 
of German foreign policy elites in 1956-57, as 
many as 41% of the military leaders, 29% of 
the diplomats, and 41% of the S.P.D. leaders 
came from the Central and East German areas.'* 
The political and administrative structure 
of the Federal Republic is built upon 10 states, 
or “Lands." Jn some instances, these Lands con- 
tinue the traditions of earlier German political 
units, as in the cases of Bavaria, Hamburg, and 
Bremen, while others, such as North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Baden-Wurttemberg, and Lower 
Saxony, represent post-war creations in which 
earlier territorial units have been merged. 

The 10 Lands, and the three regions tnto 
which they may be grouped — though somewhat 
arbitrarily— ate shown in Table 1 in Chap- 
ter VIII. By far the largest Land is North 
Rhine-Westphalia. It comprises nearly one- 
third of the population of the Federal Republic, 
and it accounts for more than one-third of the 
national economic activity. The second most 
populous state, and the largest in area, is Ba- 
varia, followed by Baden-Wurttemberg and 
“Deuucfi ind Edmger, Germany Rejotrts the Peurrs, 
pp. 126-127.134 


'SJB.l96t.pp- 54-55 
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Lower Saxony. All the remaining Lands have 
less chan 6 million population each. Indeed, 
only Hessen and Rhineland-Palatinate are even 
middle-sized; the rest each have less than 2.4 
million people. 

The Western part of West Germany, pros- 
perous and densely populated, thus consists 
of one large state. North Rhine-Westphalia, 
two middle-sized ones, Hessen and Rhineland- 
Palatinate, and che small but coal-rich Saarland, 
which was reincorporated into the Federal 
Republic only in 1957. South Germany con- 
sists of two large Lands, Bavaria and Baden- 
Wurttemberg, while North Germany is made 
up of one large state, Lower Saxony, one small 
and predominantly rural Land, Schleswig- 
Holstein, and two old and prosperous city-states, 
Hamburg and Bremen. 


Religious Composition 


Western Germany and South Germany 
have Roman Catholic majorities; North Ger- 
many is overwhelmingly Protestant. In the Fed- 
eral Republic, without Berlin, there were in 
1964 more than 26 million Catholics, who form 
a strong minority of 47% of the total, while the 
27 million Protestants constitute just 50% of 
the population. Most of the remaining 3% do 
not belong to any religious denomination. Of 
Jews, about 20,000 were left in the Federal Re- 
public in 1964, most of them elderly; only 
some 200 Jewish children were born there in 
that year. The addition of West Berlin would 
add 2 million Protestants, 300,000 Catholics, 
and 6,000 Jews to the respective totals. 


These figures show a shift from 1955, when 
among adults a somewhat larger majority of 
52% Protestants confronted a minority of only 
^4% Catholics, while 4% were reported as 
"other,” 19 but most of the difference seems 
caused by the inclusion of children in the fig- 
ures since 1958. In 1963, Roman Catholic bap- 
tisms equaled very nearly 50% of the children 
"Jabrburcb . II p. 3 ; and S.J.B.. 1965, p. 90. 


born in that year, while Protestant baptisms 
accounted for only another 45%. There were 
about 512,000 Catholic baptisms of children in 
1963, as against about 476,000 Protestant ones. 
On the other hand, conversions in 1958 had 
brought the Protestants a net gain of about 

4.000 converts, as against a net loss of nearly 

3.000 Catholics. At these rates, the slight 
Protestant majority in the Federal Republic, 
even without West Berlin, seemed likely to 
persist for most of the rest of the century, while 
any reunification with the largely Protestant 
G.D.R. would increase it substantially. 20 

A Protestant majority of 52% or 51% among 
the voters in the Federal Republic— as against 
45% or 46% Catholics and 3% or 4% unaffili- 
ated or scattered — thus seemed likely to persist 
well into the 1980’s, and perhaps beyond. The 
Protestant share was substantially larger, how- 
ever, in a sample of the German upper middle 
class, where it was as high as 60% in 1955, as 
against only 31% Catholics, 5% unaffiliated, 
and 4% other denominations. 21 Since the up- 
ward social mobility of Protestants also was 
found to be somewhat higher than that of Cath- 
olics, 22 and since the Catholics generally were 
represented somewhat more strongly among the 
less highly skilled and educated strata of the 
population, the Protestant hold on perhaps 
three-fifths of the upper-middle-class positions 
in the Federal Republic seems likely to persist. 

All these figures have political significance. 
There is evidence from polls that Roman Cath- 
olics in the Federal Republic go nearly twice as 
diligently to church as do Protestants, and that, 
with much active encouragement from the 
Catholic Church and lay organizations, they 
tend to furnish three-fifths of the C.D.U. vote, 

“From data in S.J.B., 1961, pp. 59, 94, and S.J.B., 1965, 
p. 90. 

2l Computed from data in Morris Janowitz, “Social 
Stratification and Mobility inWest Germany,'* The American 
Journal of Sociology, 64:1 (July* 1958), 10, Table 3, and 15, 
Table 8; cited in Deutsch and Edinger, op. cit., p. 262, Ta- 
ble 113, and p. 264, Table II. 6. 

22 Ibid, p. 264, Table II. 6. 
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two-thirds of the steadfast C.D.U. voters, and 
three-quarters of the C.D.U. membership, as 
welt as two-thirds of the CD.U. members of the 
Bundestag and a majority of the Federal Cabi- 
net before the C D.U. formed a coalition with 
the SPD. in 1966 83 In turn, the CDO-, the 
formal functioning of the federal and Land gov- 
ernments, and perhaps the informal effects of 
the regions all contribute something close to 
majority status upon the Catholic minority. 
Some aspects of this process are shown in Ta- 
bles 5-7a and 5— 7b. 

“See Jahrbvth. II, pp 77, 264, Gerhard Loewenberg, 
Parliament in the German Political Syiiem (Ithaca, NY. 
Cornell University Press, 1967), pp 1 00-101, Juan Linz, 
The Social Basil of West German Politics (Ann Arbor, Mich 
University Microfilms, Inc), Columbia University PhD 
Dissertation, Mic 59-4075, 1959, p 44 with reference to 
Arnold ) Heidenheimer, La Rente Franfaue Je Science Poll- 
t/fete, 7 3 (July-Sepeember, 1957), p 6} 5. V W Kitamger, 
German Electoral Politics, pp 223-233, and references in 
p. 223, n 1, Deursch and Edinger, op cit, pp 131,135 


The West German States or Lander 

The figures in Table 5-7 illustrate, first 
of all, the considerable differences in popula- 
tion, area, and wealth among the Lander. By any 
account. North Rhine-Westphalia stands out. 
Together with Bavaria, these two states account 
for nearly one-half the population of the Fed- 
eral Republic. The 'Volume of business" 
technically called economic turnover, show 
something of the levels of economic develop- 
ment in each Land Very roughly speaking, na- 
tional turnover data for the G.F.R. tend to 
amount to perhaps three times the national in- 
come. The city-states of Hamburg and Bremen 
are noteworthy, of course, for their high per 
capita basis, and also the absolute wealth going 
through Hamburg is impressive. They are fol- 
lowed by North Rhine-Westphalia, with its 
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| TABLE 5-7b 

j Lander and Regions of the German Federal Republic (Social and Political Aspects) 


j Land and region 


North Rhine-Westphalia 
Hessen 

Rhineland-Palatinate 

Saarland 

Total: Western Germany 
Bavaria 

B aden-W urttemberg 
Total: South Germany 

Lower Saxony 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Hamburg 
Bremen 

Total: North Germany 

Total: G.F.R. without Berlin 
West Berlin 


Percentage of Population 
Expellees Rowan 

and refugees Catholics 
1961 1963 

Percentage 
of 1965 
rotes for 
C.D.U./CS.U. 

Seals 

in 

Bundesrat 

Governing 
party or 
coalition, 1967 

14.5% 

50% 

47.1% 

5 

S.P.D./F.D.P. 

17.0 

31 

37.8 

4 

S.P.D. 

8.1 

56 

49.3 

4 

C.D.U./F.D.P. 

1.7 

36 

46.8 

3 

C.D.U./F.D.P. 

13.0 

48 

46.6 

16 

- - 

17.3 

66 

55.6 

5 

c.s.u. 

15.5 

43 

49.9 

5 

C.D.U./S.P.D. 

16.4 

54 

53.1 

10 

24.3 

16 

45.8 

5 

S.P.D./C.D.U. 

27.2 

5 

48.2 

4 

C.D.U./F.D.P. 

1 1.3 

8 

37.6 

3 

S.P.D. 

13.9 

19.4 

10 

13 

34.0 

42.2 

3 

15 

S.P.D./F.D.P. 

16.6 

1 S <5 

49 

47.6 

41 

Coalition C.D.U./S.P.D. 

A JrS 

13 

— 

4 

S.P.D./F.D.P. 


Source. Data in S.J.B., 1966. pp. 46, 90, 141, 144, 


industry, but all the remaining areas for which 
we have data are below the national average, 
with the rural states of Schleswig-Holstein^ 
Rhineland-Palatinate, and Lower Saxony at the 
bottom of the per capita rank order. 


As Table 5 -7a and 5 -7b suggest, the pos 
war arrangement of Lander and regions has bee 
least favorable to North Germany. That regio 
is by far the smallest of the three, yet it is di 
vided into four states, and the economic “ra: 
sms” of Hamburg and Bremen are separatei 
from the cake ’ of their hinterland in Lowe 
Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein— in striking cor 
trast to the American practice that has lef 
the tax resources of New York, Philadelphia 
Boston, Baltimore, and New Orleans withii 
t e respective states whose territories the 
arge y serve. North Germany is the region o 
Protestantism, and of relatively least suppor 
or the C.D.U., but it is small, divided, parti 


poor, underrepresented in most national elites, 
and generally less influential in national affairs 
than it was under the Hohenzollern Empire and 
the Weimar Republic. 

This does not necessarily mean, however, 
that the present arrangement is unpopular, even 
in North Germany. The continued separate 
statehood of Hamburg and Bremen appeals to a 
proud civic tradition, and it has provided the 
Social Democrats with excellent opportunities 
for winning and holding control of the govern- 
ment of these city-states, in partial compensa- 
tion for their long exclusion from federal 
office. Moreover the Protestant Church, and par- 
ticularly its main constituent bodies, the 
Lutheran churches, have a tradition of non- 
political submission to whatever political 
authorities there be, and of a deep cleavage 
between the working classes and the somewhac 
authoritarian Protestant upper middle classes 
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and their culture— a double tradition that 
would have reduced the political effectiveness 
of German Protestants in any case well below 
the level of their numbers. If the Social Demo- 
crats have welcomed their special political op- 
portunities in Hamburg and Bremen, national- 
ists and conservatives have also welcomed 
countervailing opportunities for Right of Cen- 
ter politics in Lower Saxony and Schleswig- 
Holstein. If some well-informed observers 
have stressed the considerable uniformity of 
politics in the Federal Republic, and the minor 
importance of regional differences on many 
issues, 24 then these views should be qualified in 
the light of what has just been said, and of 
such interregional differences in poll data as are 
shown in Table 5-8 

The pel) results tn Table 5 -S suggest that 
North Germany suffered more than the rest of 

,4 See Lin*. op cil , pp 165-166 


the country in World War II; that it is poorer, 
and that us people on the whole apparently 
have no strong attachments to their states. The 
results also indicate that its voters are more 
highly aware of politics, more to the Right-of- 
Center, more nationalistic, and more intensely 
insistent on German reunification than are the 
voters of the other two regions, and that there 
is more potential support in North Germany 
for an active military and political policy to- 
ward this end. A part— but not all— of the dif- 
ference could be accounted for in terms of 
North Germany’s greater share of refugees and 
expellees, but on several issues the contrast to 
the attitudes of South Germany is far greater 
than would correspond merely to this single 
factor. 

Only West Berlin shares some of the atti- 
tudes, but not the poverty, of North Germany. 
The West Berlin attitudes are almost equally 
far to the Right; and in some matters of nation- 
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alist or reunification policies, the readiness to 
take risks for more radical steps seems to be 
still greater. Together with the West Berlin 
voters’ preference for social welfare policies, it 
is this intense concern with anti-Communism 
and German reunification which has set the 
conditions for the political appeal — economi- 
cally moderate but nationally militant— which 
Willy Brandt had to make in order to succeed 
as a national leader of the S.P.D., and later as 
Vice-Chancellor and Foreign Minister of a na- 
tional coalition government, but first of all, as 
the popular Mayor of that embattled city. 

The South German attitudes usually deviate 
from the national average in the opposite di- 
rection. South Germany suffered least from 
the war, can manage tolerably well on its in- 
come, and has little more than a one-third of 
its voters describing themselves as being to the 
Right-of-Center. Its voters have markedly 
stronger local attachments, and markedly less 
interest in general ideological concepts, than do 
those in the rest of the country. Differently put, 
social distinctions are more moderate in South 
Germany, and a larger share of middle-class 
voters see the center point of the political scale 
itself a little farther to the left. South German 
voters do favor reunification, but they are 
much less concerned about it; and only less 
than a third of them have any use for dramatic 
and risky gestures that might intensify the 
struggle for Berlin. 

The Western German region, finally, emerges 
as the one that is most nearly representative 
of the political attitudes of the entire country. 
It is less nationalistic and intense than the 
North, but less locally preoccupied and non- 
political than is the South. Even its greater 
prosperity only represents a state of affairs 
which the other regions wish to reach as soon as 
possible; and on the general issues, its attitudes 
are usually closest to the national average. In 
addition to the size of its population, economic 
resources, and higher share in important na- 
tional elites, it is perhaps this representative 


character of many Western German attitudes 
that has fitted this region so well for national 
leadership. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LAND GOVERN- 
MENTS. Altogether, the system of Lands and 
regions has had remarkable political results de- 
spite its shallow roots. These roots are shallow, 
first of all, in the seven of the 10 Lands — all 
except Bavaria, Hamburg and Bremen — that are 
relatively recent conglomerations with no long 
and inspiring history of their own. An average 
of one-quarter of their populations are refugees 
and expellees and their children, with no old 
ties to the Land in which they happen to reside; 
and since an average proportion of about 2% of 
the population of the Federal Republic moved 
from one Land to another in each of the years 
from 1955 to 1959 — and presumably a similar 
proportion did so in the preceding years — not 
much more than 50% or at most 60% of the 
voters in each Land are likely to be native to 
it. 25 

Even so, the Lands carry out a large pan of 
the functions of government, and their budgets 
and payrolls are substantial In 1964 the Lands 
received, and then spent, 50 billion DM, or 
nearly one-third of the 160 billion DM pass- 
ing through the total government sector 
— federal. Land, and municipal — in that year. 
Since the 1964 national income of the Federal 
Republic was 317 billion DM, this indicates 
that about 22% of the national income was 
spent by the federal government, and 16 % by 
the Land governments. Measured by this finan- 
cial yardstick, the Land governments, taken to- 
gether, are almost two-thirds as important as the 
federal government, including the latter’s con- 
trol of the federal railroads and the postal, 
telegraph, and telephone service; and the Lands 
are significantly more important, in terms of 
income and spending, than are the total of mu- 
nicipal authorities. 26 The relationships are set 

^See migration data in S.J.B., 1961, p. 71. 

" c See sources cited in Table 5-9. 
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forth roughly in Table 5-9. The figures in this 
table involve technical problems of aggregation 
and should be used with caution, but the rela- 
tive orders of magnitude are clear. 

In terms of employment, the public sector 
employs one tenth of the total work force of 
the Federal Republic, but it provides more than 
one-quarter of all the white-collar jobs in the 
country Within the government sector, the 
Lands provide nearly half the official positions, 
and nearly half the clerical ;oba The tna/ority 
of the federal officials are employed by the 
railroads and mails The number of other fed- 
eral officials is relatively small. The great bulk 
of official positions, other than with the rail- 
roads or mails, is in the Land administrations 


and subject to the processes of Land politics. 
Some details are shown in Table 5-10. 

Regional diversities are thus met by the par- 
tial decentralization of politics through the 
institution of the Lands; and this system of 
Lands, in turn, has enhanced the political im- 
portance of local and regional politics The 
system has helped to adapt government to the 
inequalities of economic development among 
the different territories. It has permitted fa- 
vored region s to retain some of their advan- 
tages, while using redistributive taxation to 
reduce gradually the interregional cleavages. 
The system has perhaps also served to isolate a 
part of the Protestant Right in North Germany 
from the mainstream of national politics, while 
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■ TABLE 5-10 






| Public Employment in the Vecleral Republic: National , State ■ 



• and Local, 1965 (In thousands) 





\ 





Percentage if 

| Source of Employment 

Officials 

Clerical 

Workers 

Total ' 

work force 

Federal 

73 

91 

101 

266 


Federal railroads, mails 

490 

49 

316 

855 


Other economic institutions 

0 

1 

3 

4 

A% 

Total Federal personnel 

563 

141 

420 

1,125 

Lands (including city-states) 

584 

316 

105 

1,005 


Land economic institutions 

8 

9 

49 

66 


Total Land personnel 

592 

325 

154 

1,071 

4 

Municipalities 

125 

282 

194 

600 

2 

Total Public employment 

1 ,280 

748 

768 

2,796 

10 

Total Work force* 

1 ,246 

5,852 


26,821 

100 


Source: Computed from data in Germany, 1966, p. 449 
'According to the 1961 census. 


it has amplified the influence of Western Ger- 
many, of the Roman Catholic Church, and of 
the C.D.U./C.S.U. Party combination. 

At the same time, however, regionalism and 
the syscem of Land governments have served to 
protect political diversity and to keep alive a 
strong and responsible opposition. Excluded 
from federal office until 1966, the S.P.D. has 
drawn strength and experience from its suc- 
cesses in the government of various Lands. In 
1967, the S.P.D. governed Hamburg and Hes- 
sen, and was the leading partner in the govern- 
ing coalitions in Lower Saxony, Bremen, and 
West Berlin. The F.D.P., which had been ex- 


cluded from federal office during 1957-61, and 
after 1966, continued to share in governmental 
the Land Level as the junior coalition partners 
in six of the 1 1 Land governments. 

Although every party wants to win a share in 
the federal government, the opportunities m 
regional and municipal governments seem sub- 
stantial enough to keep opposition parties alive, 
if need be, for an indefinite length of time- 
In these, and other ways, the opportunities o 
regionalism and Land government have contrib- 
uted substantially to the stability and adapta- 
bility of democracy in the German Federa 
Republic. 


VI 

The Basic Lazo 
of the 
Federal Republic 


The Basic Law of the German Federal Republic is 
its Constitution, not in name, but in fact Its 
language suggests that it is provisional, and its 
concluding Article 146 says. "This Basic Law 
loses its validity on the day on which a Con- 
stitution comes into effect which has been 
freely decided upon by the German people." 
Yet us principles were intended to be per- 
manent, and, with the passage of time, its pro- 
visions increasingly have come to be accepted 
as permanent. 

The fundamental decision to organize a dem- 
ocratic and federal German government in the 
three Western zones of occupation, and to have 
it based on a written constitution, drafted by a 
constituent assembly and confirmed by popular 
ratification, was taken by the Foreign Ministers 
of the Western powers at their meeting in Lon- 
don in February, 1 948. Machinery to carry out 
this decision was set in motion when the three 
Military Governors of the Western powers met 
on June 30, 1948. On the following day, they 
presented the Ministers President of the Ger- 
man Lands with documents empowering them 
to convene a constituent assembly not later 
than September 1 of that year, and to consider 
also modifying the boundaries of the then- 
existing German states. A third document dealt 
with the powers which the Allies intended to 
reserve for themselves until the occupation 
should be terminated.' 

The Ministers President objected on the 
grounds that they wanted to avoid any hardening 
of the division of Germany, and they "re- 
quested that the new political organization 
should not bear the character of a sovereign 
state, and that the procedures folio* cd in its 

'Elmer Pliachle, Cntiipury Gtimmml tf Girmjwf 
i Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 1961). pp, 21-22 Despite «> 
toociieoe «», fhn it » ptmoiUrir »c II toformcj 4c count <J 
legal ml kjouoiiimitt aspect* tf the emergence tf (he 
Federal Republic. 
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creation should distinctly evidence its provi- 
sional status. Following joint Allied-German 
discussion, it finally was agreed that the German 
conclave would be called the 'Parliamentary 
Council' (rather than Constitutional Conven- 
tion) and that the constitutive act would be 
called the . . . 'Basic Law' rather than . . . 
'Constitution." - 

Out of such provisional beginnings came a 
constitutional document embodying an uncom- 
mon wealth of dearly bought historical ex- 
perience and expert skill. The Parliamentary 
Council and its committees had at their dispo- 
sal the advice of a number of constitutional and 
political experts, including distinguished spe- 
cialists from the United States. Nevertheless, 
and despite the expressed wishes of the oc- 
cupying powers — particularly France— in favor 
of a more strongly decentralized and federative 
solution, there emerged a document that was 
essentially German in conception and content, 
and that bore the clear marks both of profes- 
sional skill and of successful resistance to out- 
side interference.' 1 

One of the primary motivations of the men 
who drafted the Basic Law was to correct what 
were considered the constitutional faults of the 
Weimar Constitution in the hope of preventing 
a repeat performance. Unlike the Weimar Re- 
public, the new state created by the Basic Law 
was to be stable; unlike Bismarck's Empire and 
Hitler's Reich, it was to safeguard the liberty of 
individuals and groups, and to resist any stam- 
pede into dictatorship or aggressive war. It was 
to be federal so as to resist better any drive 
toward militarism or dictatorship and so as to 
win the approval of the Land legislatures, which 
had delegated the members of the Parlia- 
mentary Council and which had to ratify the 
final document. 

Accordingly, the Basic Law decentralized 


Hbid., p. 22. 

’Sigmund Neumann, "Germany," in Taylor Cole 1 
European PoUHea! Systems (New York: Knopf, 1954), p.3 
A fred Grosser, Die Bonner Demokratie, p. 59. 


particularly the means ot state power and per- 
suasion. It left the Lands with a substantial part 
of the bureaucratic machinery of administration 
and left the federal government dependent on 
the Lands for the execution of most of its own 
legislation. The Linds were to be in control of 
the police, except for very small federal units 
that were to be used for special purposes; and 
the Linds were to have charge of all schools and 
education and of the bulk of radio and televi- 
sion, lor the Basic Lnv restricted the federal 
power to matters expressly delegated to the 
federal government, thus leaving— according to 
some jurists, by implication — all residual pow- 
ers to the Lands. 1 

At the same time, the Federal Republic, as 
created by the Basic Liw, is better equipped 
than the Weimar Republic to form and main- 
tain a stable political will, that is to say, to for- 
mulate and carry out consistent policies and to 
make specific decisions in accordance with 
them. The great powers given to the Federal 
Chancellor, including his effective control over 
the membership of his Cabinet; the provision 
that the Chancellor can be ousted from his of- 
fice by the Bundestag only if the latter can 
agree on a successor for him — the so-called 
'positive vote of no confidence"— thus pre- 
venting purely negative majorities from dis- 
missing a Chancellor, as in Weimar days; and 
the narrow limits set to judicial review of fed- 
eral laws and of acts of the government— all 
these tend to concentrate and stabilize the 
power of legitimate decision-making on the 
federal level. The explicit recognition of polit- 
ical parties in the Basic Law, together with the 
exclusion by the Electoral Law of splinter par- 
ties (those with less than 5% of the valid votes 
cast in a national election) from the distribu- 
tion of seats in the legislature (the so-called 
Exclusion Clause) likewise tend to encourage 

'Theodor Eschenburg, Stan! tend Geseilschaft in Deutsch- 
land, 3rd ed. (Stuttgart: Schwab, 1956), pp. 563, 765. Some 
conservative German jurists disagree and would assign 
some of the residual powers to the federal government. 


the prevalence of large, powerful parties. Small 
parties are squeezed out or forced to compro- 
mise their differences. 


A GERMAN TYPE 
OF FEDERALISM 


The same goal — ro avoid any dangerous 
concentrations of power, but to facilitate the 
formation and execution of a single national 
political will— is also served by the peculiar 
German variety of federalism which the Basic 
Law has adopted. The classic concept of feder- 
alism in American, British, and British Com- 
monwealth doctrine and practice has its essence 
in the simultaneous existence of two govern- 
ments— federal and state— over the same terri- 
tories and persons, with each of these two gov- 
ernments impinging directly upon the same 
individual, with each claiming sovereign power 
within its sphere of jurisdiction, subject only to 
judicial review by the highest court.* 

The type of federalism, developed in Swit- 
zerland and later adopted in Germany and 
Austria, and now revived in the Basic Law, is 
quite different. Here, too, the citizen is subject 
to two governments, federal and land, but these 
are far more intermingled. In Germany, the 
federal authorities in most matters have a 
clearly superior jxssition. As a matter of general 
principle, as would be familiar from American 
experience, the lands retain the residual pow- 
ers to legislate about all matters in which the 
basic law itself has not explicitly given exclu- 
sive or competing legislative powers to the fed- 
eral authorities { Anicles 70—72). Whether West 
German judicial practice will accept the same 
principles of interpretation still remains to be 
seen, in any case, the explicit federal powers 
are very great, and on many important subjects, 
the Land administrations sen e as the executors 
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of federal law, guided by federal administrative 
directions, and under federal supervision (Ar- 
ticles 72, 74, 75, 84, 85 of the Basic Law) Sub- 
stantial spheres of "exclusive" legislation are 
reserved to the federal government, and the 
Lands may legislate only if empowered by 
specific federal law (Articles 71 , 73). In other 
areas of "concurrent" legislation, the Lands may 
legislate only to the extent that the federal 
government (called the Federation) does not 
make use of its own legislative powers (Article 
72). In these matters, federal law overrides 
Land law (Article 31). 

The Federation is thus clearly predominant 
in the area of legislation, while the Lands retain 
the greater part of the administrative tasks and 
personnel. As long as government and politics 
remain within the confines of legality and le- 
gitimacy, the federal authorities have a clear 
preponderance of power; in situations of crisis, 
however, any illegal or illegitimate attempts to 
establish a dictatorship or to stampede public 
opinion will encounter a major obstacle in the 
federal dependence on the administrative co- 
operation of the Land bureaucracies and gov- 
ernments, and the Land governments' control of 
the police forces. This arrangement increases 
the capabilities of the federal government 
for legitimate decision-making, while providing 
for strong obstacles in the way of any uuprtttai. 


THE GUIDING VALUES: 

HUMAN AND CIVIL RIGHTS 

The first paragraph of Article I of the 
Basic Law proclaims that the dignity of the in- 
dividual must not be touched, to respect and 
protea it is the obligation of every state organ 
and authority. Article 1 has been interpreted 
broadly in West German legal thought, as 
implying in itself many of the more specific 
.hasir j-jghxx- Ir thus outlaw* all tcvmre tv uv- 
poral punishment or any physical or mental 
ill-treatment of prisoners (a prohibition made 
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explicit in Article 104), such as by excessive 
deprivation of water or sleep; and it bars simi- 
larly the use of “truth drugs” or lie detectors 
and the use of any evidence obtained with their 
aid, since all such methods tend to reduce or 
destroy the freedom of the will-and hence the 
dignity — of the defendant/’ 

Article 1 is also particularly important be- 
cause it directs that the basic rights listed 
thereafter are to bind all executive and judicial 
authorities "as immediately valid law.” The 
basic rights are many. They begin with the "free 
development of one’s personality," “life and 
physical integrity,” and "freedom of the person” 
(Article 2). The first of these bars, among other 
things, any prohibition of writing or painting, 
such as were imposed upon some artists by the 
Nazi regime. The second outlaws any steriliza- 
tion and any medical experiments with prison- 
ers, even in the case of volunteers, since under 
the circumstances their will cannot be consid- 
ered wholly free. 7 

Further basic rights include equality before 
the law, equal rights for men and women, and 
nondiscrimination in regard to sex, descent, 
race, language, home and origin, or religious or 
political views (Article 3). This provision may 
have had special importance in barring any 
preference for local or West German residents 
as against expellees or refugees. Article 4 guar- 
antees freedom of religion, conscience, the 
profession of religious or philosophic views, 
and the right to refuse armed military service, 
on grounds of conscience. Subsequent legisla- 
tion and court decisions require that conscien- 
tious objectors must refuse to bear arms for any 
cause, not just refuse to bear arms in the service 
of some particular policy, and legitimate con- 
scientious objectors may be required to render 


F P a ES . h , enbUr ?’ ° P Ci ‘- pp ' 417 “ 41 9. with reference to tl 
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an equivalent period of civilian service (Article 

12 . 2 ). 

Article 5 protects the freedom of opinion, 
research, and teaching, but adds that “the free- 
dom to teach does not absolve from loyalty to 
the Constitution.” Article 6 protects marriage 
and the family; it declares that “the care and 
education of children is the natural right of 
their parents,” gives ’’’every mother” a claim to 
protection and care by the community, and pro- 
vides legitimate and illegitimate children with 
an equal claim to legislative protection of their 
social position and opportunities for personal 
development. The entire language of Article 6 
shows the great interest and influence of reli- 
gious groups, both Catholic and Protestant, and 
of the C.D.U. in all matters of the family and 
education, with some secondary concessions to 
the more secular viewpoint represented by the 
S.P.D. and F.D.P. 

A similar distribution of influence appears in 
the wording of Article 7, which puts all schools 
under the supervision of the state (i.e., the 
Lands, according to Article 70.1). Religious 
instruction, according to Article 7, is to be a 
regular subject in the public schools, except for 
the “nondenominational” schools. Wherever it 
is taught in public schools, religion must be 
taught according to the principles of the re- 
spective churches. The parents decide about the 
participation of their child in such instruc- 
tion, and no teacher may be obligated to give 
religious instruction against his will. The right 
to open private schools (including parochial 
schools) is guaranteed, provided they submit to 
state supervision, do not fall below the stand- 
ards of the public schools, do not underpay 
their teachers, and do not promote a separation 
of pupils according to income. 

The Basic Law goes on to guarantee the right 
of unarmed assembly without prior permission 
or announcement (Article 8) and the right to 
found organizations (Article 9). Here the trade 
unions get their innings. The right to form eco- 
nomic or occupational interest organizations 



(such as employers' organizations or labor un- 
ions) is guaranteed "for everybody and aif oc- 
cupations.” Agreements aimed at limiting or 
hindering this right are void, measures directed 
to any such purpose are illegal (Article 93). 
Exceptions to the right of assembly are pro- 
vided in the case of outdoor meetings, which 
may be regulated by law (Article 8 2). Organiza- 
tions whose goals or activities are criminal or 
"directed against the constitutional order or 
the idea of international understanding” are 
prohibited ( Article 92). The constitutional 
guarantees of free choice of residence and occu- 
pation— particularly valuable to refugees and 
expellees — have been further enhanced in their 
importance by the fact that jobs and housing 
were available, thanks to rhe prolonged full 
employment and the great amount of housing 
construction in the Federal Republic during the 
1950's and early I960's. 

The possibility of nationalization is explic- 
itly provided for in Article 13. Land, natural 
resources, and means of production may be 
transformed into common property, or into 
other patterns of a mixed public-private econ- 
omy, but only by means of a law which regu- 
lates the kind and extent of compensation, with 
the same legal safeguards as in cases of ex- 
propriation under Article 14. This article, by 
implication, guarantees the constitutional le- 
gitimacy of Socialist aspirations within the 
democratic order, and of socialist programs and 
measures, such as those advocated at various 
times by the S.P.D. 

German citizenship may not be withdrawn in 
any case. Even involuntary loss of citizenship 
may only occur on the basis of law and only if 
the person concerned does not become srateJess 
(Article 161). No German may be extradited 
abroad. The politically persecuted have the 
right of asylum (Article 16.Z). Article 1 6 thus 
insures that even Nazi war criminals, if they are 
Germans, cannot be extradited to the countries 
demanding their punishment, but must be dealt 
with by German courts. 


Many constitutional rights may be denied to 
those who misuse them in order to destroy the 
democratic system. Those who misuse the free- 
dom of speech or of the press, rhe freedom to 
teach, the freedom of assembly or of associa- 
tion, the privacy of letters, mails, and telecom- 
munications, the right of property or of asylum 
will forfeit these basic rights. This forfeiture 
and its extent will be declared by the Federal 
Constitutional Court (Article 18). The same 
court may outlaw political parties “which, ac- 
cording to their aims, or according to the be- 
havior of their adherents, tend to harm or 
abolish the basic libertarian democratic order, 
or to endanger the existence of the Federal Re- 
public " This broad language makes parties lia- 
ble not only for their programs but for the 
probable or expectable behavior of their fol- 
lowers (Article 21.2). This clause is influenced 
by the memory of the disastrous tolerance of 
Nazi subversion by the Weimar Republic, and 
by the ever-present shadow of the Communist 
dictatorship in the neighboring G.D.R. The 
provision for the banning of political parties 
acquired practical significance in the outlaw- 
ing of the neo-Nazi Soimhsntcbt RttrbsparUi 
(S.R.P.) in 1952, and of the Communist Party in 
1956. 

The basic rights listed in Articles 1 to 18 are 
particularly protected by Article 19 against any 
later amendments that might destroy them. No 
part of the Basic Law may be amended except 
by a law passed by two-thirds majorities of the 
Federal Parliament (Article 792). Article 19 
concludes the section labeled "Basic Rights." 
Additional rights and values, outside the spe- 
cial protection of Article 19, are stated, how- 
ever, in other sections of the Basic Law. Article 
20 fixes the character of the German Federal 
Republic as a "democratic and social federal 
state”— a phrase that affirms in the connotations 
of the German word sozial the values of social 
compassion and of social justice, and that gives 
special constitutional legitimacy lo welfare leg- 
islation. The Basic Law further establishes 
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popular sovereignty, representative govern- 
ment, and the separation of powers: “All power 
of government issues from the people. It is ex- 
ercised by the people in elections and votes, 
and through separate organs of legislation, of 
the executive power, and of the judiciary.” (Ar- 
ticle 20. 1-3.) 

The legislative power is bound by the con- 
stitutional order, and the executive and the 
judiciary are bound by law (Article 20.4). No 
change is permissible in the Basic Law that 
would infringe upon the principles stated in 
Article 20, those in Article 1 (the protection of 
human dignity and human rights), the division 
of the Federation into Lands, or the principle of 
the cooperation of the latter in the legislative 
process (Article 79.3). Together with the pro- 
hibition in Article 19.2 of amendments touch- 
ing the essential content of any basic right, 
these are striking and somewhat unusual limi- 
tations upon the amending power, which testify 
to the intense concern and commitment of the 
drafters of the Basic Law to the future pres- 
ervation of a constitutional and legal order. 

Other rights or values are more specifically 
stated. Peace is specially protected. Actions 
which are both apt and intended to disturb the 
peaceful co-existence of peoples, particularly to 
prepare an aggressive war, are contrary to the 
Constitution. They are to be made subject to 
punishment” (Article 26.1). There must be no 
special courts. No one must be denied trial 
before his legally appointed judge. Courts for 
particular subject matters may be established 
only by law (Article 101). The death penalty is 
abolished (Article 102). There may be neither 
retroactive punishments nor double jeopardy; 
an action may be punished only if it was legally 
punishable before it was committed (Article 
103.2), and no one may be punished on the ba- 
sis of the general criminal laws more than once 
tor the same action (Article 103.3). There is an 
equivalent to the American right of habeas 
corpus: personal liberty may be limited only on 
e asis of law; arrested persons may not be 


ill-treated, "physically or mentally"; the police 
may not hold anyone beyond the day after his 
arrest; on that day, at the iatest, he must ap- 
pear before the judge who must tell him the 
charge against him, question him, and give him 
an opportunity to make objections; the judge 
then must order him released, or else issue a 
written order for his arrest, including reasons; 
of every judicial order of arrest or continuation 
of custody, notice must be given without delay 
to a relative of the arrested person, or to "a 
person whom he trusts” — such as, his lawyer 
(Article 104.1 —4). 

The right to citizenship is regulated in the 
same spirit. A German, according to the Basic 
Law and other pending legal regulations, is 
anyone who has German citizenship, or who 
has been received in the territory of Germany 
within the frontiers of 1937 as a refugee or ex- 
pellee belonging to the German people, or 
as his or her spouse or descendant” (Article 

116.1) . Former German citizens, who during 
the Nazi regime of 1933-45 were deprived of 
their citizenship for political reasons, must 
have it restored to them if they claim it. They 
are deemed not to have been deprived of their 
citizenship at all if they have taken residence in 
Germany after May 8, 1945, and have not ex- 
pressed their will to the contrary (Article 

1 16.2) . The result of these provisions, as well as 
of legislation in both the Federal Republic and 
the G.D.R., is that, “although there are at 
present two German state executives, two state 
territories, and two state populations, there is 
only one German citizenship: no German citi- 
zen is a foreigner in either of the two presently 
existing German state formations.” 8 Since far 
more Germans, whenever they had any effective 
choice, have preferred to live in the Federal 
Republic, the almost unprecedentedly generous 
and farsighted provisions of the Basic Law for 
their reception as citizens with equal rights, 
backed by the material opportunities created 

^Theodor Maunz, Deutsches Staatsrecht, 5th ed. (Mun- 
ich*Berlin, 1956), p. 27, cited in Eschenburg, op. cit, p* 383- 



first by Western economic aid and later by West 
German economic development, have been of 
the greatest practical and political significance. 

The aggregate of all these rights shows a 
particular concern to protect individuals and 
families, largely by restraining the power of the 
state There is no catalog of positive rights, such 
as the right to work or to housing, even though 
some rights of this kind are mentioned in some 
Land constitutions. In the ruined and impover- 
ished Germany of 1948, when the Basic Law 
was drafted, such rights might not have sounded 
realistic; in the prosperous Federal Republic 
after the early 1950's, they would have seemed 
to most voters unnecessary. A legal claim to the 
minimum of material support necessary to sus- 
tain an individual's life and dignity— that is, a 
basic legal claim to welfare support in dis- 
tress— can be derived indirectly, however, from 
Articles 1 and 2, and from the characterization 
in Article 20 of the Federal Republic as a “so- 
cial" state. Similarly, although the right to 
strike is not explicitly provided in the Basic 
Law, it is held to be implied in the freedom 
to form economic and occupational interest 
organizations— the so-called "freedom of coali- 
tion”— guaranteed by Article 9. The extensive 
West German social security, labor, and welfare 
legislation thus lacks specific constitutional pro- 
tection in its details. The laws of which it con- 
sists could all be changed or abolished by sim- 
ple parliamentary majorities, at least in theory, 
but the fact that workers and salaried employees 
together form the great majority of the elector- 
ate informally, yet effectively, guarantees their 
endurance.* 

The limited goals embodied in the Basic Law 
are politically realistic, and they accommodate 
the aspirations of the major parties. They 
specifically meet the interest of the C~ D.U. in 
religious instruction and in greater power for 
the Lands; the interest of the F.D.P. and GD.U. 
in safeguards for private property and enter- 

♦Eschenburg.oAfil.pp 406 4 1 9. 487 -490. with refer 


prise, and the interest of the S.P.D. in labor 
unions and welfare legislation, m the legitimate 
possibility of nationalization, and in equal 
rights for unwed mothers and for nonreiigious 
pupils and teachers. Even the many members of 
a silent political group, the former members of 
the Nazi Parry, rhe SS Elite Guard, the Gestapo 
Secret Police, and similar organizations of the 
Hitler period, all find substantial protection in 
the Basic Law and in the civil and human rights 
it guarantees. The Basic Law forbids all blanket 
discrimination against former members of po- 
litical parties or organizations. Its Article 131 
opened the way to the return of the large ma- 
jority of former Nazi officials into public serv- 
ice, with the result that out of about 53,000 
civil servants removed in the Western zones 
by denazification procedures, only about 1 ,000 
remained permanently excluded through Ger- 
man official action, while most of the rest were 
gradually taken back into various official 
agencies. 1 * 

Fanatical Nazis, to be sure, remained hostile 
to the constitutional order despite its tolerance, 
but they were few. In opinion polls, only 6% of 
the electorate in 1956 still rejected the Basic 
Law as "not good," while the usual 29% of de- 
termined democrats endorsed it, as to the rest, 
14 % were undecided and 51 % professed their 
ignorance 11 Since the number of former Nazi 
voters and adherents has been well above 40%, 
of whom roughly half were still living in 
1956 , the poll data suggest that perhaps some- 
thing like two out of three former Nazis have 
become reconciled, at least passively, to the 
system of constitutional government that of- 
fered dignity and security to themselves. In 
this manner, the Basic Law was nor only a re- 
sponse to the ideological cleavages within the 
German people, which we surveyed in an ear- 

■•Heidenheiroer. Tbt Cntrammu of Germany, p. 132. 
with reference roTiylor Cole, 'The Democratization of the 
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lier section, but was also an instrument for their 
modification. It aimed at establishing standards 
of legality and human rights that might soon 
win the respect and acceptance of a majority of 
the electorate, and eventually the support of the 
majority, particularly the younger generation. 

Although this goal has not yet been reached, 
the first 18 years of government under the 
Basic Law have succeeded in bringing the goal 
substantially nearer. Part of this success has 
been due to such extra-constitutional factors as 
prolonged economic prosperity and peace, or at 
least a tolerably low level of international ten- 
sions. Another factor in this success, however, 
has been the efficiency and the actual function- 
ing of the constitutional system which the Basic 
Law created. For the actual operation of parlia- 
mentary government is in very close conformity 
to the Basic Law, which has helped to legiti- 
mize parliamentary democracy; if the provisions 
of the Basic Law were being disregarded, it 
would obviously lead the citizens to lose a 
good deal of respect for the governmental sys- 
tem, and for democracy in general. It is these 
governmental institutions and the manner in 
which they operate that we must survey. 


THE PREDOMINANCE 
OF FEDERAL POWERS 


In the division of powers between the 
ederation and the Lands, the Federation has 
the most important powers, even though, as we 
have seen, the Lands under some interpreta- 
tions of the Basic Law have all the legislative 
and administrative powers of the state, unless 
they are explicitly assigned to the federal gov- 
ernment (Articles 30, 70). The areas of exclu- 
sive federal legislation are listed in Article 73. 
. . ey ‘" clude foreign affairs, defense, federal 
citizenship, freedom of movement and of 

'telecom Crade ’ CUrrency - cadtoads, mails and 
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Further federal powers are in the area of 
concurrent legislation, listed in Article 74. 
These include all civil and criminal law and 
procedure; the regulation of organizations and 
assemblies; refugees and expellees; public wel- 
fare; war damages and restitution; all eco- 
nomic and labor legislation; nuclear energy; 
social security and unemployment insurance; 
expropriation and nationalization; prevention of 
abuses of economic power; agriculture; real 
estate and housing; health, physicians and 
drugs; shipping, automobiles, and road traffic. 
In these areas, the Lands may legislate only un- 
til and in so far as the Federation does not 
make use of its legislative powers (Article 
72.1). Concurrent federal legislation is permit- 
ted only, however, in so far as there is a need 
for it: because the matter cannot be regulated 
effectively by the legislation of single Lands, or 
because such a Land law might impair the in- 
terests of other Lands or of the community at 
large, or because federal regulation is needed to 
preserve the legal and economic unity of the 
Federal Republic, particularly the uniformity of 
living conditions beyond the territory of a Land 
(Article 72.2). Under the same conditions, the 
Federation may issue general rules ( Rahmen - 
vorscbriften), but the details of implementation 
must be filled in by Land legislation for such 
matters as the legal status of Land and munici- 
pal employees, the general legal position of the 
press and motion pictures, the use of land and 
water resources, and the identification and reg- 
istration of the population (Article 75). 

The Federation guarantees the constitutional 
order in the Lands (Article 28.3). Federal law 
overrides Land law (Article 30). The Lands ex- 
ecute federal laws under their own responsi- 
bility, except where the Basic Law itself states 
or permits otherwise (Article 83). The Lands 
organize their own administrations and appoint 
and promote officials, but the federal govern- 
ment may issue general administrative regula- 
tions, and it may supervise the legality of the 
execution of its laws by the Land administra- 



tions and may send commissioners to the high- 
est Land authorities and, with the consent of the 
Bundesrat, also to the lower-level ones. Simi- 
larly, the federal government may be empow- 
ered, by a law passed with the consent of the 
Bundesrar, to give sped he directions to Land 
authorities, even in individual cases (Articles 
84,1-5, 5) 

If a Land does not fulfill its obligations un- 
der the Basic Law, or under any other federal 
Jaw, the federal government, with the consent 
of the Bundesrat, may force it to do so by 
means of “federal coercion.” In carrying out 
this federal coercion, the federal government or 
its commissioner has the right to issue direc- 
tives ro all Lands and their authorities (Article 
37). Whether a Land has violated its legal obli- 
gations to carry out a federal law is determined 
by the Bundesrat, subject to appeal to the Fed- 
eral Constitutional Court (Article 84.4). To 
ward off a threat to the basic democratic order 
of the Federation, or of a Land, a Land may re- 
quest the services of the police forces of other 
Lands; but if the Land, m which the danger is 
threatening, is either unready or unwilling to 
combat it, the federal government may put the 
police forces of this Land, as well as those of 
other Lands, under its own direction. This fed- 
eral takeover of Land police forces must ter- 
minate with the end of the danger, or whenever 
the Bundesrat so requests (Article 91). In short, 
the federal government can do little against any 
single recalcitrant Land, unless most of the 
other Lands, through their representatives in 
the Bundesrat, support it, with such support, 
however, its powers are overwhelming 

The distribution of financial resources be- 
tween the federal government and the Lands is 
specified in the Basic Law (Articles 105-115)- 
The list of taxes reserved to the Federation and 
the Lands, respectively, appears in Articles 105 
and 106. The Federal Republic has thus become 
probably the only country on earth to enshrine 
the beer tax in its Constitution; Article 106.2.5 
reserves it to the Lands, to the joy, presumably. 


of the Bavarian representatives. Of the more 
important taxes, the turnover tax is federal, 
while the yield of income and corporation taxes 
is to be divided in the ratio of 38.62 between 
the Federation and the Lands; before 1958, 
the federal share was somewhat lower (Article 
106-3). The details of the financial arrange- 
ments in the Basic Law and related legislation 
are very complex, but in one respect the rules 
are relatively simple: the Federation has legal 
control over all taxes, except local ones. 11 In the 
general setting of financial policy and in the 
conduct of the predominant part of financial 
practice, the federal controls, direct and indi- 
rect, are decisive. 

The outcome of the system is that taxes are 
collected in the proportion 60%/25%/15% by 
the Federation, the Lands, and the municipal- 
ities, respectively. Since a part of the funds 
collected by the federal government is trans- 
ferred for spending to the Lands and munici- 
palities, the actual expenditures at these three 
levels of government approximate the ratio 
41%/33%/26%. The federal share in total gov- 
ernment revenues is thus significantly lower 
than in the United States. 1 * 


THE BUNDESTAG 

The main agency of federal legislation 
is the Federal Parliament, or Bundestag, estab- 
lished under Articles 38 to 49 of the Basic law. 
According to the Electoral Law of 1 957, half its 
members are elected from 247 single-member 

"Etchenburg, tf at . p. 6)0, with references 
“Tu collection ratios for the Federal Republic from 
Heidenheimer, Tbf Gntmmrnh tf Germany, pc 148, spend* 

■ ng ratio* computed from data in Table 5-9, above Here, 
as everywhere id this ltudj. die city-states of Hamburg 
and Bremen have been considered ll Lands, in accordance 
with their legal and political position A somewhat higher 
Federal share in total government spending-60C*. includ- 
ing nearly derived from the "equaliaaiion of burdens* 
program — is given n PiniWt.sp 111 S\5.ini comtasteA 
with a 405e ratio in the Empire before 1 91 4, and a ~0% ratio 
during the last yean of ibe Weimar Republic 
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constituencies by simple majorities or plurali- 
ties of the “first votes” cast by the voters in each 
district for the individual candidate of their 
choice. The other half are elected from party 
lists of candidates in each Land, by proportional 
representation in accordance with the share of 
their parties in the ‘second votes” cast by all 
voters at the same elections for the party of 
their preference. The outcome is a distribution 
of seats in fairly close accordance with propor- 
tional representation, but at the same time, 
the electorate s choice of individual candidates 
acts to personalize proportional representation, 
which otherwise usually involves voting for 
party lists rather than individuals. 

In attempting to “democratize" the parties' 
internal organization by imitating the American 
primary and convention system, the electoral 
law provides that list candidates be nominated 
by assemblies of party members elected for that 
purpose in each Land and individual candidates, 
by similar assemblies in each of the 247 con- 
stituencies. Although constituency nominations 
are subject to an understanding between local 
and Land or federal party organizations, in law 
“ well as in reality the local organization has 
the last word. 14 

Only those parties may obtain seats from this 
istribution according to party lists which win 
at least 5% of the valid votes cast in the entire 
ederal Republic, or whose candidates win ma- 
jorities or pluralities in at least three single- 
member districts. This “exclusion clause” elim- 
inates most splinter and regional parties. Each 
ot the remaining parties is entitled to its pro- 
portionate quota of seats, which is made up 
Irom the party lists to the extent that the party 
as not already won a sufficient number of seats 
irectly in the single-member constituencies. If 
a party wins more than its proportionate quota 
ot direct seats, however, it retains these “over- 
hang mandates,” so that the final number of 
undestag deputies is usually slightly higher 
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than twice the number of single-member dis- 
tricts. Thus the Fifth Bundestag, elected in 
1965, had 496 members, not counting the 22 
nonvoting members from West Berlin. 13 The 
size and political composition of the four 
Bundestags elected between 1949 and 1965 are 
given in Table 6-1. 

The figures in Table 6 — 1 show that minor par- 
ties have been effectively eliminated and that 
no two-thirds majority, required for changes in 
the Basic Law, can be formed in the Bundestag 
without the support of members of the S.P.D- 

The Bundestag deputies are elected by gen- 
eral, direct, free, equal, and secret vote, accord- 
ing to Article 38.1 of the Basic Law, but the 
electoral procedure can be, and has been, 
changed by ordinary federal law. According to 
the same article, the deputies are not subject to 
directions by anyone. In fact, however, the tra- 
dition of party discipline, the power of the par- 
ties over the placing of candidates in electoral 
districts and on Land lists, together with the 
need for funds to meet the costs of campaign- 
ing, have made the votes and actions of Bun- 
destag members highly predictable. 

Cases of defiance of important party orders 
by a deputy are rare. The exclusion clause 
would bar his re-election as an independent, 
and his chances to found a new party strong 
enough to surmount its requirements are re- 
mote. Moreover, the great majority of voters 
demand trustworthy party labels more than 
strong personalities, as many housewives prefer 
well-known brand names to the wares of less 
well-known individual tradesmen. 16 

All the members of the individual parties 
(the Fraktionen) meet frequently, for it is in 
these meetings that the important decisions 
regarding the Bundestag’s position on legisla- 
tion are taken. The Fraktionen determine the 

I5 For a good account of the various stages of West Ger- 
man electoral legislation, see Plischke, Contemporary Gov- 
ernment of Germany , pp. 69-71, 157-163- 

I6 In a 1953 survey, only 4% of all voters mentioned the 
personality of the district candidate as a reason for their 
vote. See Wolfgang Hirsch-Weber and Klaus Schutz, I Vdhler 
und Getvdhlte (Berlin: Vahlen, 1957), p. 345. 
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general positions that the party deputies will 
take on pending legislation, going over the 
Bundestag Agenda point by point and taking 
positions on each one, even going so far as to 
determine the public arguments and the speak- 
ers to be used to express their positions. The 
decisions taken in these party meetings effec- 
tively bind both the words and the votes of the 
deputies in the Bundestag Thus in the First and 
Second Bundestags, there was 99.8 % cohesion 
among the C D.U / C.S U. deputies, and 94.5% 
cohesion among rhe S.P.D. deputies. 17 Which is 
to say that parry discipline is nearly perfect, the 
overwhelming majority of the deputies voting 
together as a block on all but a minuscule num- 
ber of roll call votes. 

The Bundestag determines when to end and 
reopen its sessions. Its President may call it 
into session earlier, and he must do so if the 
Federal President, or the Chancellor, or one- 
third of the members demand it (Article 39.3). 
A -Recmaneor CTimmutee is provided _b,v the 
Basic Law to watch over the interests of the 
"Looveoberg, op or , p. 95, and cbe references cited 
Aerc. 
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Bundestag during the intervals between two 
electoral periods (Article 45). Two other Com- 
mittees, on Foreign Affairs and on Defense, 
were provided by constitutional amendment in 
1956 (Article 45a). The Permanent Committee 
and the Defense Committee also have the 
rights of an investigating committee, that is, 
they may gather evidence and proofs, by proce- 
dures analogous to those of general criminal 
procedure, including the power to compel tes- 
timony. Special investigating committees, on 
any matter other than defense, must be set up 
whenever one-fourth of the members of the 
Bundestag demand it. These committees have 
the same rights and procedures in regard to 
evidence and testimony. Their proceedings are 
public, unless a ms; only of the committee 
members vote to make a session confidential 
(Article 44). Since their composition is pro- 
portionate to the strength of the parties in the 
Bundestag, any strong opposition— e.g, the 
S.P.D.— can compel the setting up of an inves- 
tigating committee, even on a subject embar- 
rassing to the government, but the majority of 
the members of the government coalition on 
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the committee may control much of the pro- 
ceedings, as well as the language of the majority 
report, leaving the opposition to make its 
points by bringing out particular items of evi- 
dence and perhaps by issuing a minority report. 

Most of the work of the Bundestag is done in 
committees, to a greater extent even than is the 
case in the United States Congress. There are 
more than three dozen committees, each dedi- 
cated to some special subject area, from the 
immunity of deputies and the verification of 
their mandates to cultural policy, economic 
policy, questions of German reunification and 
Berlin, and atomic questions.” 18 Each commit- 
tee has between 15 and 31 members, many of 
whom have been selected by their parties with 
an eye to their expen knowledge in the area of 
the committee’s jurisdiction. Deputies are paid 
also for their attendance at committee sessions, 
as well as at sessions of their “fraction”— i.e., of 
their parliamentary party delegation. At the 
same time, the Bundestag has gone further than 
the British, French, and United States legisla- 
tures in delegating much of its work to com- 
mittees. It has usually held only about 55 ple- 
nary meetings, but for every one it also held 
no less than 20 committee and nine party 
meetings.” 18 

The power of these committees and their 
members, however, is weaker vis-a-vis the exec- 
utive than is the case in the United States. 
Fixed party positions and tight party discipline 
rarely leave much scope for individual com- 
mittee members, except for the influence which 
these persons gain through their special con- 
cern and expertise. Moreover, since committee 
meetings ordinarily are secret, they cannot be 


‘’For brief discussions of the committee system 
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turned easily into instruments for publicity for 
particular deputies or interests. Each committee 
may require the presence of any Cabinet mem- 
ber at its meetings, and Cabinet members and 
civil servants also have their own right of access 
to committee meetings at any time (Article 43)- 
In contrast to the United States Congress, the 
Bundestag committees have neither adequate 
professional experts and staffs of their own nor 
the aid of an adequate legislative reference 
service, so that many committee members, de- 
spite their experience and partial specialization, 
often find it difficult to maintain their views 
against those of the Cabinet ministers, which 
are bolstered by the expert testimony of the 
civil servants on their staffs. It is estimated, 
however, that about half the deputies have 
some expert help and secretarial assistance 
available through the offices of interest-groups 
at Bonn. 

The chief officer of the Bundestag is its 
President, who is elected by secret ballot but is 
taken, in fact, from the strongest party. Three 
Vice-Presidents are elected by the chamber in 
the same manner; they are taken from the re- 
maining parties, more or less in order of their 
strength. A Council of Elders, composed of 
these officers, together with other representa- 
tives of the parliamentary party delegations, is 
in theory only an advisory committee to the 
President of Bundesrar, but is in practice a very 
important body, somewhat comparable in its 
power to the Rules Committee of the House 
of Representatives in the United States. The 
chairmen of all other committees are not elected 
but are appointed in effect by the Council of 
Elders, which also schedules the debares on 
particular items of legislation— sometimes only 
one hour of plenary session for an important 
law — and allocates the times and order of 
speaking to the various parties and speakers. 

The major sources of power and action in the 
Bundestag are the aforementioned "fractions , 
or parliamentary party delegations, which are 
recognized by the rules of procedures for ever)’ 
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party having at least 15 deputies— another de- 
vice to discourage splinter groups and minor 
parties. Only parties strong enough to form a 
fraction are represented on committees, may 
count on being assigned speaking time in ple- 
nary debates, may effectively initiate bills, di- 
rect parliamentary inquiries to the govern- 
ment— in short, take an effective part in the 
work of the Bundestag After the 1961 and 
1965 elections there were, as shown in Table 
6-1, only three fractions left, those of the 
C.D.U./C.S.U , the S.PD., and the F.D.P. The 
Bavarian Christian Social Union (C.S.U.), how- 
ever, received separate representation on the 
committees and study groups within the joint 
C.D.U./C.S U. fraction 20 

Each of these three fractions works some- 
what like a small parliament. In the internal 
meetings of each party delegation, which are 
similar to the caucuses of parties in the legisla- 
tures in the United States, the delegations de- 
bate and decide whether to support or oppose 
some particualr bill, or demand modifications 
in it Individual deputies may vote for or 
against the proposed policies in the closed 
meeting of their fraction or caucus, but once a 
policy has been adopted for the entire party 
delegation by majority vote, all deputies are 
expected to support it and to vote for it in the 
plenum. Thus a bill endorsed originally only by 
a minority of deputies who form, however, the 
majority of one or two party delegations could 
become law through the working of party dis- 
cipline within each delegation. Since the party 
delegations themselves are very large, power 
within them has largely shifted to their execu- 
tive committees, composed of about two dozen 
particularly influential deputies. In the S.P.D. 
and C D.U./C.S U., power rests with inner ex- 
ecutive committees o't 'tour or 'nve hep or its. Vn 
the case of the C.D.U./C.S U., the party's Cabi- 
net Ministers form a snJl higher layer of m- 

*>For this practice in the 1950 s, lee £«henbur*. op cit, 
p. >34. 


fluence, superior to or at least equal with the 
top leadership of the parliamentary fraction. 

The leadership groups of each of the frac- 
tions, and subsequently the entire fractions, 
meet before every major decision or debate of 
the Bundestag in order to set their policy, usu- 
ally in concert with the leadership of their 
party outside the Bundestag Since the parlia- 
mentary leadership group is also, as a rule, heav- 
ily represented on the national committee of 
their party, conflicts between national parties 
and their parliamentary delegations are rare. 
Together with the decisions of the Cabinet 
—and primarily of the Chancellor— it is the de- 
cisions of these leadership groups of the parlia- 
mentary and national parties that have the 
greatest influence on what happens in the Bun- 
destag even though many details of legislation 
are still modified by the suggestions of the civil 
servants and the political give-and-take of the 
legislative process in the Bundestag committees. 

Deputies have the usual privileges and im- 
munities, but they are not exempt from respon- 
sibility for "slanderous insults" (Article 46.1). 
They may be arrested or prosecuted only with 
the permission of the Bundestag or if they are 
arrested in the act of committing a punishable 
offense or within a day thereafter, if the Bun- 
destag so requests, however, they must be re- 
leased at once, and all criminal proceedings 
against them stopped (Article 462-4). They 
may refuse to name or testify about any persons 
they have received any information from as 
legislators or about the content of such infor- 
mation, within this area of privileged commu- 
nication, no documents may be seized (Arti- 
cle 47). 

Bundestag members are only moderately 
well paid— far less so than their colleagues in 
'rrarfet m Vi ic 'd/tirceL 'ifocct.-> ten. tuccutcii 'leg- 
islators are paid roughly on the scale of the top 
levels of the Civil Service in each country. 

In 1964 Bundestag deputies received a basic 
annual salary of about $4,1 00, wuh another 
$5,100 for various expenses, but with $8 de- 
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ducted for each absence regardless of excuse. 
From this they have to pay certain amounts to 
their parties (more heavily so in the case of the 
deputies of the S.P.D.), leaving them a net in- 
come of about $4,800 per year. 21 

By the mid-1960’s, the Bundestag and its 
members had come some distance in estab- 
lishing themselves as respected members of the 
political system. On the other hand, the evi- 
dence indicates that there is still a good dis- 
tance to travel before the Bundestag becomes 
highly valued by the great majority of West 
Germans. The growing extent to which the 
population trusts the deputies is seen in the 
responses to a question asking whether the 
deputies primarily represent the people or 
whether there are other interests which are 
more important to them. Between 1951 and 
1958 the proportion of West Germans who said 
the deputies were primarily concerned with the 
people's interests rose from 25% to 41%. There 
has been a similar increase in the proportion of 
West Germans who believe that individuals 
must have great competence to become 
deputies; in 1951, 39% answered in this man- 
ner, rising to 61% in 1961. Annual polls were 
also taken which asked the following question: 
"What do you think of the Bundestag in Bonn 
as our representative assembly?” Between 1951 
and 1965, the proportion replying that it was 
doing an excellent or a basically good job in- 
creased from 35% to 52%; the proportion who 
said that it was doing a fair job remained fairly 
constant at about 34%. 22 

While such trends seem to augur well for the 
future, it should be noted that this growing re- 
spect for the Bundestag has perhaps not struck 
very deep roots. For one thing, over 85% of the 
population has not heard anything about the ac- 


21 Letter from Ernst Paul, Member of the Bundest; 
ovember 14, 1963, and Loewenberg, Parliament, op. c 
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tivities of their own deputies — a proportion 
that has not changed since 1951. Nor are the 
West Germans likely to try to influence their 
deputies — directly or through the press — when 
they have a grievance; only 12% of the West 
Germans said that they would attempt to influ- 
ence a national decision through their depu- 
ties, compared to 44% of the British and 57% 
of the Americans. Furthermore, the positive 
evaluation of the Bundestag has fluctuated as 
much as 19% from one year to the next. And 
when it is also noted that there is a close asso- 
ciation between such a positive evaluation and 
the individual’s preference for one of the gov- 
erning parties at the time, it suggests that the 
West Germans’ respect for the Bundestag is not 
based on deep-seated attachments, as is the case 
in Britain, for example. Thus not only demo- 
cratic values in general, but respect for the na- 
tional legislature has yet to strike deep roots, 
even though the attachments were stronger in 
the mid-1960’s than during the Weimar Repub- 
lic and the first decade of the Bonn Republic ." 3 


THE BUNDESRAT 

The second branch of the federal legis- 
lature— the Council of Lands, or Bundesrat— is 
even less well known. In repeated polls, the 
proportion of West Germans who knew at least 
roughly “what the Bundesrat is here for> 
inched up slowly from a mere 8% in 1951 to a 
still feeble 14% in 1 956. 24 Nevertheless, the 
Bundesrat is a coordinate branch of the federal 
legislature and has a significant share in the 
legislative process, as well as considerable pow- 
ers in emergencies. 

The Bundesrat is the specific organ through 
which the Land governments cooperate in fed- 
eral legislation and administration (Article 50). 
It is composed of members of the Land govern- 

- ; 7 bid., pp. 426—430; Almond and Verba, op. tit., 
225-227. 

t'Jahrbuch. II, p. 280. 
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ments— that is, ordinarily of Ministers— even 
though these in turn are represented at many 
meetings by high-ranking officials of their Min- 
istries. The Ministers do not serve, however, as 
individual deputies, but as members of the 
delegation of their Land, which must vote as a 
unit (Article 51 3). Each Land has at least three 
votes; Lands with more than 2 million inhabit- 
ants have four votes, and Lands of over 6 mil- 
lion inhabitants have .five voles (ArtjrJe 51 -2> 
The 1965 distribution of Land votes in the 
Bundesrat was shown in Table 5 -7b. If a Land 
is governed by a coalition of several parties, 
the entire vote of its delegation is cast as a unit 
in accord with an agreement of the member 
parties, usually following the views of the 
strongest parry, which usually is also rhar of the 
Land Prime Minister. Bundesrat decisions re- 
quire at least a majority of its constituent votes, 
so that abstention from voting on a proposal is 
equivalent to voting to reject it (Article 52.3). 
Most of the Bundesrat 's work is done by 14 
committees, on these, other members of Land 
governments, or their deputies, such as civil 
servants from Land administrations, may serve. 
Members of the federal government have the 
right and, if requested, the duty to attend any 
meeting of the Bundesrat or its committees 
(Article 53)- 

The Bundesrat has a share in all federal leg- 
islation. For constitutional amendments, a 
two-thirds majority of Bundesrat votes is re- 
quired, just as it is of Bundestag members. 
About half of the remaining legislation is com- 
posed of the so-called "federative" or "consent" 
laws— perhaps something like 60 bills a year. 
These are all the laws for which Bundesrat con- 
sent is explicitly required by the Basic Law, 
Thanks to a successful broad interpretation of 
the Basic Law fcy the Bundesrat, a II federal leg- 
islation which is to be carried out by the Lands 
and which rhus has implications for their ad- 
ministrative institutions and procedures must 
also be approved by the Bundesrat. For all 
other bills, the Bundesrat has a suspensive veto. 


which the Bundestag may override by simple 
majority. If the Bundesrat's rejection of the bill 
was by a two-thirds majority, however, a simi- 
lar two-thirds majority in the Bundestag « re- 
quired to override the bill (Article 77.4).* s 

For any kind of bill, the Bundesrat may re- 
quire within two weeks after its receipt from 
the Bundestag that it be submitted to a Joint 
Coordinating Committee of the two chambers, 
composed of 1 1 members of the Bundesrat, one 
for each Land, and an equal number of Bundes- 
tag members. In the case of "consent” legisla- 
tion, the Bundestag itself, as well as the federal 
government, may also invoke the procedure 
before the Joint Coordinating Committee 
(Article 77.2). 

During rhe First Bundestag period, 1 949- 53, 
when 805 bills were initiated— 472 by the fed- 
eral government, 301 by the Bundestag, and 
32 by the Bundesrat— the Joint Coordinating 
Committee was invoked 75 times. Of these 
75 cases, 73 ended by compromise, the Bundes- 
rat cast three suspensive vetoes and was Over- 
ridden by the Bundestag twice. Of the many 
bills requiring its consent, the Bundesrat vetoed 
six, of these, two were passed by it later in 
amended form, and four failed permanently.** 
The power of the Bundesrat is reflected, not in 
the few vetoes it cast, but in the many compro- 
mises which it forced on the Bundestag in the 
Joint Conference Committee, and in the extent 
of substantive changes which it thus imposed 
on the original draft legislation. 

Unlike the Bundestag, the Bundesrat also 
has considerable powers in the area of admin- 
istration- Its consent is required for all admin- 
istrative ordinances of the federal government 
that are based on "consent” laws, or on the basis 
of laws which the Lands are required to execute 
as agents of the federal government, or that regie- 
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late the tariffs or conditions of use of the federal 
railroads, mails, and telecommunications. 27 

The role of the Bundesrat is still more sig- 
nificant in emergencies, or in cases of conflict 
between the federal government and a Land, or 
between different branches of the government. 
Bundesrat consent is required for the initiation 
of federal coercion against any Land that fails to 
fulfill its legal obligations (Article 37), and the 
Bundesrat alone is competent to determine in 
the first place that such a failure on the part of a 
Land to meet its obligations has occurred (Ar- 
ticle 84.4). The consent of the Bundesrat is also 
essential for the proclamation of a “legislative 
emergency” by the Federal President, in the 
case of a deadlock between the Chancellor and 
a negative majority in the Bundestag, and for 
the enactment of legislation during its duration. 
The federal government, without the consent of 
the Bundesrat, may put Land police forces un- 
der its orders to combat a danger threatening 
the existence of constitutional order of the 
Federal Republic or of any of the Lands; but 
any such emergency measure must be rescinded 
whenever the Bundesrat demands it (Article 
91.2). 

The Bundesrat has important assets to meet 
its tasks. Its members usually are Ministers in 
the Cabinets of their Lands, and its Presi- 
elected for one year and taken by custom 
in rotation each time from a different Land — is 
usually the Prime Minister of his Land. They 
thus have considerable status and prestige, and 
since the Ministers can draw upon the technical 
advice of the expert staffs of the Land bureauc- 
racies, they also command a good deal of tech- 
nical competence. 

These assets have brought their temptations. 
Over the years, the Bundesrat has become in- 
creasingly inclined to play down its political 
and straight legislative role, and rather to stress 
the technical and administrative aspects of its 
activities. In practice, this tactic of disguising 

27 Article 'd Eschenburg, op. cit., p. 622. 
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political wishes or objections in the cloak of 
technical concerns is said to have been quite 
effective. Technical arguments thus seem to 
lend more strength to a proposed course of ac- 
tion than do political ones; and this fact testifies 
in its own way to a significant trend throughout 
West German politics; the increasing weight of 
administrative and bureaucratic considerations 
and the growing power of the federal executive. 

THE CHANCELLOR 

The Federal Chancellor holds the most im- 
portant office in the Federal Republic. In effect, 
he appoints and dismisses all members of the 
Federal Cabinet, since his proposals are binding 
on the President of the Republic, who has the 
formal power of their appointment and dis- 
missal (Article 64). Informally, the political 
parties whose deputies are to elect him to his 
office may stipulate in their agreement of coa- 
lition that certain ministerial portfolios should 
be given to certain individuals or to members 
of certain parties, but once the Chancellor is 
appointed, the parties have no effective control 
over his appointment policies, short of threat- 
ening to bring down the government by elect- 
ing a new Chancellor. 

The Chancellor has the power and the re- 
sponsibility to determine the guiding lines of 
public policy (Article 65). His virtual subor- 
dinate, the Federal Minister of Defense, is 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces in 
peacetime, but as soon as the “case of defense 

— that is, war or warlike emergency — is declared, 

the supreme command of all forces is vested in 
the Chancellor himself (Article 65a, added in 
1956). This declaration is made by the Bundes- 
tag, or in the case of emergency, by the President 

of the Republic, with the counter-signature 

of the Chancellor (Article 59a). Unlike the 
President of the Republic, the Chancellor can- 
not be impeached; if a law bearing the required 
signatures of the Chancellor and President were 
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found illegal, only the latter would be subject 
to possible impeachment. 28 

The Chancellor has the ''competence to de- 
termine competence” within the general frame- 
work of constitutional provisions — that is, he 
can assign the jurisdiction of the different Min- 
istries, create new ones, or change their organi- 
zation. He has the main effective control about 
personnel policies in the federal government. 

There are three ways m which a Chancellor 
may be elected by the Bundestag: (1) nomi- 
nation by the President of the Republic and by 
the votes of the majority of the members of the 
Bundestag; (2) in case of the failure of the 
presidential nominee to win such a majority, 
someone else may be elected Chancellor two 
weeks later by a majority of the Bundestag 
members, (3) if no candidate has been elected 
within those two weeks, another Bundestag 
vote must be taken at once, in which that can- 
didate is elected Chancellor who gets the larg- 
est number of votes, even short of a majority. If 
the Chancellor has been elected by such a mere 
plurality, the President of the Republic must 
appoint him within seven days or else dissolve 
the Bundestag and thus bring about national 
elections of a new legislature (Article 63). 

Once elected and appointed, the Chancellor 
is very likely to remain in office for the entire 
four-year period of the Bundestag A hostile 
majority of Bundestag members can oust 
him only by a "constructive vote of no confi- 
dence"— that is, by electing another Chancellor, 
whom the President of the Republic is then 
obligated to appoint (Article 67). If the Bun- 
destag returns a plain vote of no confidence 
against the Chancellor, without electing a suc- 
cessor, the Chancellor may remain in office or 
else the President of the Republic, if the Chan- 
cellor so requests, may dissolve the Bundestag 
within 21 days and thus bring about new elec- 
tions (Article 68). 

As long as a recalcitrant majority of the 

’•Eschenburg, op til. pp 634-635. 


Bundestag cannot agree on a successor to the 
Chancellor, the latter under certain conditions 
could go vem quire effectively against it. German 
legislatures traditionally have not had a "power 
of the purse” comparable to that held by legis- 
lators in English-speaking countries. Even if the 
Bundestag should fail to vote a federal budget 
for the coming year, the federal tax laws would 
continue to operate unnl they are specifically 
repealed, and the federal government would be 
entitled to collect taxes and other legal income, 
to continue to spend public funds in order to 
meet all obligations, to maiatain all institutions, 
based on existing Jaws, and to continue to per- 
form all tasks for which any amounts have been 
voted in earlier budgets. In addition to its con- 
tinuing sources of income, the federal govern- 
ment in such a case also has automatic authority 
to borrow for such purposes up to one-quarter 
of the total amount of the last preceding bud- 
get (Article 111). The Bundestag always retains 
controf, however, over new federal credits and 
guarantees that are to extend beyond a single 
fiscal year, for these must always be based on a 
federal law (Article 1 1 5). 2 ’ 

The Chancellor may even bring about the 
enactment of federal legislation against the will 
of a hostile but divided Bundestag. If he has 
been defeated on an important bill, but not 
removed from office by the election of a succes- 
sor, and if the Bundestag has not been dissolved 
by the President, the latter, on the motion of 
the federal government and with the consent 
of the Bundesrat, may declare a "state of legis- 
lative emergency" and have the bill pass into 
law in the form proposed by the federal gov- 
ernment, in so far as it has been approved 
by the Bundesrar (Article 81.1-2). For a six- 
month period from the first declaration of such 
a state of legislative emergency, the Chancellor 
during his term of office may also cause any 
other legislative proposal of his government to 
be enacted in this manner, if it has been turned 
**On the whole problem of budgcrarf powert, tee lktJ , 
pp. 584 -591. 
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down by the Bundestag. Only the Basic Law 
may not be changed or suspended, wholly or 
partly, by such emergency procedures (Article 
81.3-4). 

Together, and under favorable political and 
economic conditions, all these provisions tend 
to make even a weak Chancellor strong, and a 
fairly strong Chancellor a great deal stronger. 
His initial strength depends on his position in 
his own party and on the strength of that party, 
or on the strength and stability of the coalition 
of parties that back him. In time, however, if his 
administration is successful, particularly if it is 
further aided by economic prosperity and a 
favorable international climate, then the contin- 
uing concentration of power and publicity in his 
person will tend to make him a commanding 
figure in the nation. 

Thus Konrad Adenauer, a moderately well- 
known regional leader of the Catholic Center 
Party in pre-Hitler days and long-time Mayor of 
Cologne, was elected Chancellor by a one-vote 
margin in the Bundestag of 1949, by 202 votes 
out of 402, but was re-elected with much larger 
majorities in 1953, 1957, and 1961. During his 
early years in office, opinion polls showed his 
popularity trailing behind that of his party, the 
C.D.U., but from 1952 on, Adenauer’s popular- 
ity began to lead that of the C.D.U., and the 
party’s 1957 electoral campaign exploited this 
personal leadership appeal with great success. 30 
During the electoral campaign of 1961, a num- 
ber of well-known writers, favoring the S.P.D., 
saw in Chancellor Adenauer a powerful per- 
sonal symbol that would rally votes to the cause 
of such less popular potential successors as 
Minister of Defense Franz-Josef Strauss and 
Foreign Minister Gerhard Schroeder. 31 In No- 

30 See the opinion data given in Deutsch and Edinger, 
Germany Rejoins the Powers, pp. 65 — 66 , with references', and 
for important additional data, U. W. Kitzinger, German 
Electoral Politics, pp. 104-105; and E. Faul et al., Wahlen 
and W abler in Westdeutschland (Villingen, I960), p. 89 ff. 

"Marti;; Walser, ed.. Die Alternative, oder Brauchen wir 
e ' ne neue Reverting? (Reinbeck bei Hamburg: Rowohlt 
aschenbuch Verlag, 1961), with contributions by Hans 
Magnus Enzensberger, Gunter Grass, Inge Aicher-Scholl 
and others. 


vember, 1961, poll results showed that 50% of 
the voters still consented that the 85 -year-old 
Adenauer remain as Chancellor, either for a 
limited period (26%), or indefinitely (24%), at 
a time when the national vote for the C.D.U. in 
the September, 1961 , elections had declined to 
45%. 32 

But in 1963 Adenauer’s “mild feudal rule as 
a “bourgeois emperor” had become more diffi- 
cult and after months of expectancy, Adenauer 
realized that he had lost his firm grip over his 
C.D.U. disciples, and consequently resigned 
from the Chancellorship. Despite Adenauers 
negative feelings toward Erhard, and his nu 
merous attempts to prevent him from succee - 
ing to the Chancellorship, Ludwig Erhard too 
over the reins of government in October, 1963- 
He was elected by a clear majority of the Bun 
destag, despite the fact that 24 of his nomina 
C.D.U. and F.D.P. supporters abstained. 

At the outset, it appeared as if Erhard wou 
retain his position for a long time to come, 
while continuing to dominate the Bundestag ns 
Adenauer had done. Erhard’s pre-eminent P° 
sition was based upon his great popularity wit 
the voters, leaving the C.D.U. deputies litt e 
choice but to support him. Thus "Chancellor 
democracy” continued after Adenauer. Erhar 
sometimes acted without the Cabinet s a P 1 
proval, remained beyond the Bundestag s day 
to-day control (although he was more cordial to 
deputies than Adenauer was), and he played the 
most prominent role in the 1965 Bundestag 
election — the contest being viewed largely as 
one between two men, Erhard and Wi Y 
Brandt, the leader of the S.P.D. 

Erhard’s experience showed that the German 
political system allows the Chancellor to exer 


32 D.I.V.O. Institut fur Wirtschaftsforschung, Soziaj- 
forschung und angewandte Mathematik, Bundestag*™ # 
1961, Reprasentativumfrage 326 ReprasentativerhebunS 
No. 322, July, 1961; No. 323, September, 1961; $ ' 

November-December, 1961; Frankfurt, 196 l,multigrap e , 
henceforth cited as D.I.V.O. 322, 323, and 326, respective y- 
The data cited are from D.I.V.O. 326, p. 15, Q-C- 3 6 . e 
authors are indebted to Prof. Erwin Scheuch of the Univer 
sity of Cologne for making these materials available. 
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cise strong and independent leadership, but 
only as long as the Chancellor has the support 
of the country and his party —a situation that is 
very close to that of a British Prime Minister. 
Erhard, however, soon was to lose this support. 
The electorate became somewhat disenchanted 
with him when it became apparent that he was 
not as authoritative a figure as Adenauer, which 
left them with a mild feeling of insecurity and 
dissatisfaction, allowing rival party leaders and 
party dissidents (who thought he was not suffi- 
ciently "European" oriented) to assert them- 
selves. Erhard's political style allowed for open 
competition among competing policies and 
individuals until a consensus appeared, rather 
than attempting to force his own views upon 
the cabinet. Nor did Erhard build up a coterie 
of supporters in the cabinet and the party that 
were loyal to him, as Adenauer had done. In the 
words of one writer; "Possibly no major gov- 
ernment leader has taken less advantage of the 
patronage power inherent in his office.” 3 * Er- 
hard’s popularity was further undermined when, 
as the German economy began to lose steam in 
1965-66, he appeared to be unwilling to take 
any decisive remedial action, in seeming con- 
trast to his earlier years, when he had built his 
reputation upon his direction of the "economic 
miracle." Moreover, Adenauer’s direct and in- 
direct public attacks upon him further under- 
mined his position, despite the fact chat Ade- 
nauer was violating the rules of party solidarity. 
Thus between August, 1 964, and August, 1 966, 
the number of Germans who held a positive 
opinion of Erhard declined from 85% to 48%. M 

In November, 1966, after Erhard’s resigna- 
tion, the C.D U.-C.S.U. deputies elected Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger as the new Chancellor by an 
absolute majority. Kiesinger had been a mem- 
ber of the Nazi party from 1933 to 1945, and 
an official in the Nazi government during 
World War II, responsible for some of its prop- 
aganda efforts directed at the Western allies. 

“Heidenheimer, The Goiemnenti of Germany, p- 124 

"D I V O , PreiuJiettii, November, 1 966 


He appears to have become disenchanted with 
the Nazis, however, since the mid-1930’s, and 
during the war he was accused of "sabotaging” 
some of the anti -Semitic policies of rhe regime. 
After the war, Kiesinger joined the C.D.U., was 
elected to the Bundestag, and later became 
chairman of the Bundestag's Foreign Affairs 
Committee He had resigned this post jo 1958 
in order to become the Chief Minister of Baden- 
Wurttemberg where he made a good democratic 
record as leader of a coalition government. 

Since the Free Democrats had recently left 
the federal government, leaving the C.D U.« 
CS.U. without an absolute majority in the 
Bundestag, Kiesmger's first decisions revolved 
around the formation of another coalition gov- 
ernment After a month of negotiations with 
the Free Democrats and the Social Demo- 
crats, a broadly-based coalition government was 
formed with the latter. As leader of the S P.D., 
Willy Brandt,— a veteran of the anti-Nazi un- 
derground, who in World War II had fought 
against Hitler's Germany as a member of 
the Norwegian armed forces,— became Vice- 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister. Even the 
breach among the "European" and "American” 
oriented factions of the Christian Democrats 
seemed at least temporarily resolved, with the 
leader of the " European " faction, Franz-Joseph 
Strauss, returning as Finance Minister. 

The resignations of Adenauer and Erhard 
indicate that the Chancellor’s powerful position 
is uJfjmareJy dependent upon the electorate's 
evaluations and the confidence of his party's 
deputies. But given this support, the Chancel- 
lor's position is further enhanced by several 
agencies which are directly subordinated to 
him. Foremost among these is the Federal 
Chancellery (BundeskanzUramt). This is, in ef- 
fect, a super-ministry, the office of organization 
and coordination for rhe entire federal govern- 
ment. It often has decisive influence on the fate 
of legislative drafts. Such drafts are proposed by 
some Ministry, but they need the approval of 
the Chancellor and Cabinet, and thus the infor- 
mal approval and guidance of the Federal 
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Chancellery is often sought even in the early 
stages of drafting. The Federal Chancellery also 
serves to mediate in conflicts between different 
Ministries, so that only the most important 
ones have to be decided by the Chancellor him- 
self. It is headed by a Secretary of State, who is 
the top administrative aide of the Chancellor 
and who also may be his chief political assist- 
ant. Under the Secretary there are about twenty 
high-ranking civil servants, each of whom is 
charged with reporting on the affairs of one 
Federal Ministry. A strong Chancellor may 
concede certain Cabinet posts, or even the post 
of Deputy Chancellor, to members of other 
factions of his own party or of other parties in 
the government coalition, but he will seek to 
keep the Chancellery in the hands of men who 
are politically and personally close to himself. 

Such considerations have long continued to 
focus attention on the Secretary of State, 
Dr. Hans Globke, for many years the closest 
collaborator of Chancellor Adenauer and con- 
sidered at the beginning of the 1960’s by a 
well-informed French observer "the most con- 
troversial and perhaps the most powerful man 
of the Federal Republic.” 30 Globke’s position 
has been compared with that of former Gover- 
nor Sherman Adams during some years of the 
Eisenhower Administration, but his duties also 
included the supervision of the secret intelli- 
gence organization headed (until 1967) by 
General R. Gehlen. Since Globke’s resigna- 
tion, his successors have attracted less publicity. 


’■'Grosser, Die Bonner Demokratie , p. 106. Under the 
Nazi regime. Dr. Globke had written in 1936 for the infam 
ous Niirnberg racial laws an official commentary, the read 
ing of which he later described as repulsive and detestable 
According to some writers, his commentary made these 
laws still more severe; according to others, it tended tc 
narrow their application and thus saved many individuals 
Ihe attacks on Globke were not free from politics, and the 
aneellor defended his associate to the utmost, taking bin 
everyw ere on his major travels. Some observers have seer 
■n Globke a steadfast adherent of the Roman Catholh 
and whi Wh ° had T' a “ times the confidence of its leader: 
under th, r M lainCd , m . h ‘ S c ° ra P romisin e and distasteful jot 

nel of 'f' ° n 7 m L ° rder t0 P^ervc- a significant chan 

ncl ol information for the Church. 


Another instrument of the Chancellor is the 
Federal Press and Information Office, which 
was headed by another close associate of the 
Chancellor, Felix von Eckardt, from 1952 to 
1963. The Chancellor also has at his disposal a 
secret fund which was budgeted in 1955-56 at 
a little less than $3 million and which permits 
the subsidization of favored periodicals, news- 
papers, and journalists. 33 The office is particu- 
larly effective in influencing the provincial 
press in rural areas and small towns, but the 
new C.D.U./S.P.D. coalition has made the fund 
publicly accountable, larger and less partisan. 

Despite the concentration of powers in the 
Chancellor and the continuing efforts to en- 
large them, it is not impossible that a Chancel- 
lor may be politically weak, without adequate 
support in his party and in the Bundestag and 
much in need of cooperation from other fac- 
tions, parties, and branches of the government. 
In such a situation, the attitudes and powers 01 
the President of the Republic may well prove 
crucial. 


THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE REPUBLIC 

The President is the ceremonial head 
of the Federal Republic in domestic and inter- 
national affairs. As such, he has constant oppor- 
tunities to contribute to the leadership of public 
opinion and to the setting of the tone and style 
of politics and culture in the country. 

The first President, Theodor Heuss, a dis- 
tinguished intellectual figure and professor o 
political science, did much to use these opportu- 
nities to elevate the prestige and dignity ° 
Republican and constitutional institutions an 
to anchor them to unambiguously democratic 
values. His indications of dissent from some o 
Chancellor Adenauer’s foreign and military 
policies were of little avail, but when he leu 


“Eschenburg, op. cit., p. 749. 
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office after two terms, 1949 - 59, he had won 
general popularity and high respect not only for 
himself as a person, but to a significant degree 
for the Republic which he had represented. 
While Heuss, a long standing leader of the lib- 
eral wing of the Free Democratic Parry, had 
been elected President at a time when as yet no 
single political party or leader dominated the 
scene, his successor. Dr. Heinrich Lubke, a 
quiet farm leader who had been imprisoned by 
the Nazis, was selected for the Presidency from 
Chancellor Adenauer's own party at a time 
when the Chancellor’s personal prestige and 
power had long been commanding. For the 1 0 
years of his incumbency, President Lubke ful- 
filled his functions correctly and with dignity. 

The President is elected for a five-year term 
and may be re elected for a consecutive term 
only once. He is elected by a special Federal 
Convention, composed of the members of the 
Bundestag and of an equal number of members 
of Land legislatures elected on the basis of pro- 
portional representation, which brings the total 
to about 1,000 persons. Election is by majority 
vote of the members of this body. If in two 
votes no such majority has been obtained by 
any candidate, a plurality in a third vote suffices 
for election {Article 54) The rationale for the 
President's indirect election stems from the 
Weimar experience, in which a popularly 
elected President was able to compete with the 
legislature in claiming to represent the elec- 
torate— a situation frought with potential con- 
flict and stalemated government. In case of the 
President's incapacity or of the vacancy of his 
office before the end of his term, his duties de- 
volve upon the President of the Bundesrat {Ar- 
ticle 57) 

All Presidential orders and decrees are valid 
only if countersigned by the Chancellor or by 
the competent Federal Minister. The Basic Law 
permits only three exceptions from this re- 
quirement. the appointment and dismissal of 
the Chancellor; the dissolution of the Bundes- 
tag in the event of its failure to elect a Chan- 


cellor by majority vote, and the order to a 
Chancellor or Federal Minister to carry on the 
affairs of his office until the appointment of a 
successor (Article 58). 

The President, nevertheless, has important 
reserve powers. If the Bundestag cannot be as- 
sembled in time, it is he who must decide 
whether ro declare, with the countersignature 
of the Chancellor, that the "case of defense" has 
occurred, and thus, in effect, to declare war 
(Article 592). He must decide whom to pro- 
pose first as a candidate for the post of Chan- 
cellor to the Bundestag and whether to dissolve 
the Bundestag if no Chancellor is elected by a 
majority vote of the members (Article 63). Sim- 
ilarly, he must decide whether to dissolve the 
Bundestag if it has refused the Chancellor a 
vote of confidence, but has failed to replace him 
by another (Article 68), or whether to back a 
minority Chancellor in such a case by declaring, 
at the request of the federal government, a 
state of legislative emergency (Article 81 ). The 
President thus can lend considerable strength 
to a weak Chancellor, or else he can compel 
him quickly to resign. 

For his actions, the President can be im- 
peached before the Constitutional Court, on 
the grounds of willful violation of the Basic 
Law or any other federal law. Impeachment is 
voted by the Bundestag or by the Bundesrat.by 
two-thirds of the members of the former, or of 
the votes of the latter, the motion to impeach, 
before it can be considered in either of these 
bodies, requires the backing of one-quarter of 
the Bundestag members or of the Bundesrat 
votes, respectively. After impeachment, the 
Constitutional Court may enjoin the President 
from exercising his office; if the court finds him 
guilty, it may deprive him of his office alto- 
gether (Article 61). These provisions under- 
score the separate legal responsibility of the 
President, which is distinct from the political 
responsibility of the Chancellor, and they tend 
to strengthen the President’s hand in his deal- 
ings with the federal government by stressing 
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the autonomous character of his decisions, sig- 
natures, and actions, even in cases where the 
government has requested them. During the 
controversy over the ratification of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community treaty, in December, 
1952, President Heuss came close to setting 
a precedent when he requested an advisory 
opinion from the Constitutional Court on the 
constitutionality of the treaty. After a single 
interview with Chancellor Adenauer, however, 
he withdrew the request, a few hours before the 
court s opinion was to be made public. 

On the whole, however, no major conflicts 
between the chief institutions and officers of 
the Federal Republic have arisen thus far, and 
the Presidents reserve powers have remained 
largely untested. On the other hand, some con- 
stitutional experts feel that the legal and polit- 
ical potentialities of the Presidency under the 
Basic Law have been by no means fully utilized. 
But until now, most of his activities have been 
taken up by more formal duties of representa- 
tion and government routine. 


THE MECHANICS 
OF LAW-MAKING 

It may be convenient at this stage to 
summarize the roles of the different legislative 
and executive agencies in the normal process of 
legislation. The simplified flow diagram in 
Fig 6-1 should be largely self-explanatory. 

Bills can be initiated by the federal govern- 
ment, the Bundestag, or the Bundesrat. Those 
initiated by the federal government — more than 
half the total -first must be submitted to the 
scrutiny of the Bundesrat, while those few bills 
originating in the Bundesrat must first be com- 
mented on by the federal government. Then 
however, all bills -including the nearly one- 
halt that originated in the Bundestag itself- go 
through the main legislative process in the 
Bundestag. This starts with a First Reading 
atl a V ° te ln the ful1 Bundestag- the "plenum" 
on the general principles of the bill, fol- 
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lowed by intensive work on its details in 
oik- of the Standing Committees of the Bun- 
destag, which in its report produces a draft ver- 
sion of the bill. This is followed by a Second 
Reading and a vote in the plenum on the 
specific details of the bill, and a Third Reading 
and vote to make sure of the cohesion and con- 
sistency of the changed bill that may have 
emerged. (It should be recalled, however, that 
before a bill goes through each successive stage, 
there are party meetings in which most of the 
actual decisions are made.) 

After adoption by the Bundestag, the bill 
goes to the Bundesrat, and if not amended 
there, it passes on directly — as do more than 
nine-tenths of all bills — to the President of the 
Republic and to the Chancellor or the compe- 
tent Federal Minister, for their signatures, and 
on to promulgation into law. For the one-tenth 
or less bills that are amended in the Bundesrat, 
another round of procedures is required, from 
the working out of a compromise version in the 
Joint Conference Committee to the approval of 
the compromise by each of the two chambers, be- 
fore the approved text is returned to the main 
track for executive signatures and promulgation. 

This formal description understates, how- 
ever, the true influence on legislation of the 
Federal and Land Ministries and their officials. 
Many of the draft bills entered by Bundestag 
deputies actually have been drawn in some 
Ministry. Preliminary drafts are worked on m 
interdepartmental committees where both fed- 
eral and Land officials participate, so that the 
views of the Bundesrat are often taken , into 
account at this stage. Parliament then may make 
further corrections in these drafts, particularly 
if the civil servants have in their draft 
misjudged the political strength of one or more 
of the interest-groups concerned. In general, 
however, the Bundestag resembles the British 
Parliament, rather than the United States Con- 
gress, in expecting to receive legislative drafts 
more nearly ready for enactment. 

The system looks somewhat cumbersome on 
paper, but it has worked well in practice, insur- 
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ing thorough consideration of most measures 
within a reasonable tune. Even in a smoothly 
working system, however, some deadlocks and 
conflicts are likely to occur. To deal with these, 
another set of agencies is provided in the courts. 


THE COURTS 

The chief agency for resolving consti- 
tutional conflicts is the Constitutional Courr, 
provided for m Articles 93 and 94 of the Basic 
Law. Broadly speaking, the Constitutional 


4°3 


Court is competent to deal with six kinds of 
cases: 

1 . The control of the constitutionality of laws 
There is a hierarchy of laws, in which the Basic 
Law ranks highest, other federal laws next, then 
come Land constitutions, and finally other Land 
legislation Any law thus may have to be sccutt- 
nued for us compatibility with a higher one, up 
to the Basic Law The Constitutional Court may 
be invoked for this purpose by any other court of 
law, where in a pending case a conflict of this kind 
may have arisen, or by the federal government, or 
by any Land government, or by one-third of the 
members of the Bundestag 


FIGURE 6-1 The passage of ordinary bills in the German Federal Republic Htaty lent 
indicates the route of most bills. I Data taken from A. Grosser, Die Bonner Demokratie, 
p. 88; G. Locum berg. Parliament, p. 270; and T. Eschenburg, Staat und Gesellschafc in 
Deutschland, p. 622) 
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2. Interpretations of the Basic Law, occasioned 
by disagreements about the limits of the rights 
and duties of any one of the highest organs of the 
Federal Republic. Here the court may be invoked 
by the President of the Republic, the Bundestag, 
the Bundesrat, the Permanent Committee of the 
Bundestag provided for by Article 45 of the Bun- 
destag, the federal government, or certain of the 
major parts of any of these, such as the one-tenth 
or one-fourth of the members of the Bundestag 
who have the right to initiate certain procedures 
there. In any case, however, the plaintiffs must 
show their specific legal interest in the case at 
issue. 


3. Disagreements about the rights and duties 
of the federal government and the Land govern- 
ments. Proceedings may be initiated only by the 
federal government for the federal authorities, 
and only by a Land government for any Land au- 
thorities. 


4. Formal deprivations of certain constitu- 
tional rights, somewhat analogous to criminal 
proceedings: 


a. Forfeiture of basic rights, on grounds of 
their anti-constitutional misuse, according to Arti- 
cle 18. 


b. Banning of specific political parties as un- 
constitutional, according to Article 21:2. 

c. Impeachment of the President of the Re- 
pub 1 ic by the Bundestag or Bundesrat, according 
to Article 61, on a motion by the federal govern- 
ment, or the Bundestag, or the Bundesrat, or by a 
Land government in the case of parties limited to 
a single Land. 


d. Impeachments of federal judges, on the me 
t'on the Bundestag, according to Article 98:2 

5. Complaints against decisions by the Bun 
destag in regard to the validity of an election o 
the acquisition or loss of membership in the Bun 
destag by a deputy or candidate, according to At 
tide 41:2 on the motion of the rejected candi 
date or of 1 01 voters, or of a Bundestag "fraction 
or of one-tenth of the Bundestag members. 

6. All constitutional complaints by individual 
against any alleged violation of any of their bash 

°L any of the n 'fih ts contained in Article 
33, 38, 1 01 , 103, or 104 of the Basic Law. Sucl 
complaints may be initiated by any individual bu 

riondT?. hC "T a ? Ptai CO the Federal Const! tu 
° n ’y. after havin S exhausted his nor 
al legal remedies in the regular courts. Thi 

Sedde such COU 7’- hOWCVer ’ anc 

matter r co “P la,nt at once if it deals with ; 

normal le^r™ lmp ° rcancc °r if the delays o 
ormal legal proceedings through the court: 


would work serious and unavoidable harm for the 

plaintiff. 

The Constitutional Court, located at Karls- 
ruhe, consists of two Chambers or "Senates, 
each composed of eight judges, or 16 for the 
entire Court. Originally the First Senate was to 
deal with conflicts between federal and Land 
laws and the Basic Law, and with one another, 
while the Second Senate was to deal with con- 
flicts between the highest organs of govern- 
ment. Experience soon showed that legal and 
constitutional disputes of the first kind were 
frequent, particularly the individual complaints 
(see point 6, above), while top-level political 
conflicts of the second type were rare. The 
court began to operate in 1951; within the first 
five years, the First Senate heard nearly 3,000 
complaints, while the Second Senate had to 
deal with about 30. After the redistribution of 
the work load in 1956 and I960, the First Sen- 
ate now deals mainly with complaints against 
violations of civil and constitutional rights, 
leaving most other kinds of cases to the Sec- 
ond Senate, which consequently has somewhat 
gained in power. 

The decisions of each Senate of the Constitu- 
tional Court are final. The legal interpretations 
embodied in them in each case are binding for 
future decisions by the other Senate. If that 
Senate wishes to depart from them, the matter 
must be decided by the full court— the plenum 
— which requires for a quorum the presence 
of at least two-thirds of the members of each 
Senate. In this way, the unity of decisions by 
the two Senates of the court is to be preserved. 

If a Senate should wish to reverse its own 
earlier legal interpretation, the matter pre- 
sumably also might have to be dealt with by 
the plenum in a similar manner. The aim seems 
to be, not to make the legal views of the court 
immutable, but to make sure that the two Sen- 
ates of the court will at all times function as 
two organs of a single judicial authority. 

At times, there has been a tendency in the 
Federal Republic to pass difficult political 
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problems to the courts, and particularly to the 
Constitutional Court, so as to avoid the strains 
and stresses of handling them through the leg- 
islative and executive institutions. As in other 
countries, this tempting practice has threatened 
to engage the prestige of the courts in political 
controversy, but respect for the courts has re- 
mained high. In a country that still lacks 
deep-rooted habits and traditions of constitu- 
tionalism and democracy, tt has been perhaps 
more necessary to call on the courts and the 
respect for law to limit political conflicts, to 
curb the excessive pragmatism and potential 
ruthlessness with which interest groups might 
come to press their claims, and to guard the 
basic essential rules and procedures of consti- 
tutional politics. 

In addition to the Federal Constitutional 
Court, there are six other superior Federal 
Courts, each of which has the highest jurisdic- 
tion over appeals in its special field. The ordi- 
nary system of German civil and criminal 
courts is arranged in three ascending tiers, from 
the Amtsgencbte through the Lander ger/cbte to 
the Oberlandesgencbu All these are part of the 
hand jurisdiction, but they apply Federal Law 
(the German criminal code of 1871 and the 
civil code of 1900, as amended, are valid in all 
states), and their decisions are subject to appeal 
to the Federal High Court ( Bundesgerichtshof) at 
Karlsruhe. This court supersedes the old 
Rtichsgencht and is the court of last resort in 
civil and criminal adjudication, insofar as it 
does not involve questions of constitutionality. 
The Federal High Court has three sections of 
five judges each. These sections deal with civil 
cases, criminal cases, and treason, respectively; 
for the last-named, the court’s jurisdiction is 
original. 

The five superior administrative courts in- 
clude: 

1. The Federal Finance Court {Bwtdtifinanz- 
Uf u Munich, dealing with taxes and other fis- 
cal matters. 

2. The Federal Administratis e Court (Band- 
esi truallkagigrricbi) at West Berlin, dealing 


disputes among or claims against governments not 
involving constitutional questions, 

3. The Federal Labor Court ( Bundtsarbnts - 
gencbt ) at Kassel, which deals with labor affairs, 

4. The Federal Social Court (Bundessoztal 
gerichi) m Essea, which is competent to decide 
cases arising from social security and public wel- 
fare questions, 

5. The Federal Court of Discipline (Buna'ei- 
dnztphnarhoj) at Frankfurt, which hears appeals 
from cases against federal public servants under 
the disciplinary regulations 

The first four of these are provided for by the 
Basic Law, rhe last is implied by it (Article 96.1 
and 3). 

The crowning body for this entire judicial 
edifice is to be the Supreme Federal Court (Ob- 
erstei Bundesgerichl), which is provided for by 
the Basic Law (Article 95) and is charged with 
the task of safeguarding the unity of the ap- 
plication of the laws. Its judges are to be se- 
lected by a panel consisting of the Federal 
Minister of Justice and a special selection com- 
mittee composed of the Land Ministers of Jus- 
tice and an equal number of members elected 
by the Bundestag After more than 18 years, 
however, no legislation implementing this com- 
plex arrangement has been passed, and the Su- 
preme Federal Court thus far has remained on 
paper. Even so, the growth in the organization 
and stature of the West German judiciary has 
been impressive. In contrast to the Imperial and 
Weimar period — not to mention the degrada- 
tion of the Hitler era— the judiciary under the 
Federal Republic is separated from the execu- 
tive power. It is constitutionally protected in its 
separateness, and so is the independence of the 
judges. There is a distinct supreme tribunal to 
deal with questions of constitutionality, and 
ihcre is an ejfcetive doctrine of judicial review, 
which has subjected the traditional bureaucratic- 
authoritarian patterns of German government 
to a far-reaching control by law. Together, 
these are in many nays far more profound and 
thoroughgoing changes than those worked by 
the 1918 revolution. 

The changes in the constitutional role of the 
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judiciary contrast with the remarkable continu- 
ity of the judges. The personnel of the highest 
courts, and particularly of the Federal Constitu- 
tional Court, have been selected with conspicu- 
ous care, both as to their high professional 
qualifications and their clean political records. 
Elsewhere in the West German judiciary, as 
well as among prosecutors and Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the Lands, and even of the federal gov- 
ernment, cases of jurists with Nazi records kept 
coming up as late as 1967. Earlier, in 1 962, a fed- 
eral bill offered early and relatively attractive 
retirement terms to judges who would admit 
that they had imposed political death sentences 
under the Nazi regime, or had collaborated in 
procuring such death sentences for defendants 
who would not have been sentenced to death 
by other than Nazi standards. 

A number of judges avoided proceedings by 
accepting this offer, but others continued to 
forget or conceal their pasts until confronted 
with evidence which produced startling head- 


lines in the West German press. The bulk of 
the judges, however, have not been touched by 
these spectacular happenings. They are tradi- 
tionalists and conservatives, not Right-wing 
radicals. As a group, they are remarkably tightly 
knit and closely related to the upper middle 
classes. By duty and intention, they are to be 
impartial appliers of the law. By background, 
marriage, and associations, they are overwhelm- 
ingly tied to a single class, and they are almost 
completely separated from, and uninformed 
about, that half of the German people which con- 
sists of workers — skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled — who are defendants in their Courts. 37 
This, however, brings up a matter that goes be- 
yond any problem of legal rules: the crucial 
question of which persons, elites, and interest 
groups actually operate the West German politi- 
cal system. 

17 See Ralph Dahrendorf, Gesellschaft und Freiheit (Mun- 
ich: R. Piper Sc Co., Vc-rlag, 1961). 


VII 

Political Parties, 
Interest Groups, 
and Elites 


During the three generations from 1871 to 1967, 
West Germany has undergone spectacular but 
uneven changes. Its constitutional arrangements 
have changed most often and most dramatically. 
Its political parties have changed somewhat 
less, and its most influential interest-groups 
have changed relatively least of all. To be sure, 
the word "relatively" is important here, among 
the major interest-groups, the great landowners 
and a ristocrats who enjoyed such a large share 
of power and prestige in Imperial Germany, 
and who still wielded such considerable and 
even fateful influence in the decline of the 
Weimar Republic, have disappeared Most of 
the other large interest-groups of the past, how- 
ever, have re-emerged, and they pursue with 
zeal their social, economic, and political inter- 
ests through the changed party system of the 
Federal Republic. 

With the demise of the landowners, the sec- 
ond traditional great body of interests— big 
business and industry— has come into its own. 
For the first time, the business community has 
no major rival in its relations with the non- 
Sociaiist parties and in its claims for the so- 
licitude of government. Farmers and labor 
organizations can and often do exert effective 
pressure in pursuit of their specific interests, but 
the very much greater influence and prestige of 
business in the Federal Republic is conspicu- 
ous. When different business groups oppose 
each other, their influence is weakened, but 
when business speaks with a united voice, its 
views, with rare exceptions, weigh heavily in 

‘The nearest thing to such an exception may have been 
the German Israeli Reparations Agreement of 1952. which 

pushed through by Chancellor Adenauer for reasons of 
morality, as well as of foreign policy, anti which passed the 
reluctant Bundestag, thanks only to the solid support of the 
chief opposition party, the Social Democrats. See Deuisdi 
and Edmger, Germany Rejtnni the Peuen, pp. 168-176, and 
(Curt R. Grossman, Germany'! Meta! Deil The German Itrael 
Averment (Washington, D C: Pubbc Aflfurs Puss, 1954). 
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Even the needs and demands of the most 
powerful interest groups, however, must be 
translated into political decisions and into ad- 
ministrative and legislative action. They must 
be made compatible with the interests of other 
interest groups, so as to secure for them an ade- 
quate measure of support, and they may have to 
be made palatable to potentially opposing in- 
terests by a process of political bargaining and 
mutual concessions. Although the great and 
persistent interest groups of the country most 
often get their way, they get it only through the 
political process, and particularly through the 
mediation and agency of the political parties. 


the changing party system 


At the first Reichstag elections in 1871 
the parties of the Right and Center together 
won the votes of about 49% of the electorate of 
Bismarck’s Reich. 2 Ninety-four years later, in 
5, the reorganized and renamed parties of 
t e Center and the Right won the support of 
approximately 50% of the electorate of the 
German Federal Republic. During the inter- 
vening decades, the joint share of the Right and 
, * n * er P f C ‘ eS dropped to a low of 45% in 

Tk ’ fOSe C ° a hish of 61 % in 1933. 
in rough wars and revolutions, monarchies and 

republics, the regimes of Bismarck, Ebert 
Hitler, and Adenauer, this electoral share of the 
German Right and Center parties never varied 
more than eight percentage points from a 
mid-point of about 53% of the electorate -a 
Point not too far from their actual share of the 
electorate in 1965. 


At that first election in 1871, only 2% of th 
e ectorate gave their votes to the Social Demc 
crats while another 49% made no use of thei 
franchise. During the decades that followec 
°'^ ver ' t[le voting habit spread. By 191 ? 

29% of , hc . decorate supported .he Sc 



cial Democrats, while only 1 5% stayed at home. 
This broad distribution of the pattern of 1912 
was to remain characteristic for much of Ger- 
man politics thereafter. In 1965, the Social 
Democratic share of the electorate of the Fed- 
eral Republic stood at 33%. Throughout the 
intervening half-century, with all its dramatic 
changes, the share of the Labor and Socialist 
Parties of the Left had only varied between 
38% in 1919 and 26% in 1924 and 1949 — with 
the important modification that this entire 
share now is concentrated once again in a single 
party, the S.P.D., as it was in 1912; in the elec- 
tions from 1919 to 1953, however, it was split 
between Social Democrats and Communists, 
and sometimes also Independent Social Demo- 
crats. Finally, the percentage of nonvoters 
ranged between a high of almost 26% in pros- 
perous 1928 to a low of 12% in the crisis elec- 
tion of 1933, remaining at about 16% after the 
Bonn Republic was launched. 

Within the first two of these three broad di- 
visions— Center-plus-Right, Left, and Nonvo- 
ters-the shifts have been considerably more 
dramatic. The Right, including both Conserva- 
tives and National Liberals, started out with 
27% of the electorate in 1871. The share of its 
successor parties dropped to a low of 12% m 
1919, to rise again to a spectacular 47% m 
1933, and to dwindle to an insignificant 2% of 
the electorate in 1965; this 2% supported small 
rightist parties, all of which, thanks to the 5% 
clause, failed to win representation in the Bun- 
destag. The non-Socialist parties of the Middle 
started with 22% of the electorate in 1 871 , rose 
to 33% in both 1912 and 1919, but dropped to 
a fatally low 14% in 1933. These parties of the 
Middle, however, rose spectacularly under 
the Federal Republic, when they inherited the 
votes of most of the politically homeless former 
supporters of the discredited Right. As early 
as 1949, in the first federal election 49% of 
the electorate gave its support to a number of 
such non-socialist middle-of-the-road parties. By 
1965, a much diminished number of such p3r- 
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ties was backed by 48% of the registered vot 
ers-the CDU., supported by 40% and the 
F.D P., backed by about 8% of the electorate. 
These and additional data are shown in greater 
detail in Table 7-1. 

Throughout the days of the Empire and the 
Weimar Republic, the voting strength ot the 
Center and the Right had been scattered over 


many parties, with the only exception being in 
1933 when the Na2is united a large part of it 
for their adventure in extremism. Never before 
the days of the Federal Republic had a moder- 
ate party succeeded in uniting under its leader- 
ship the bulk of this potential Right and Center 
vote, let alone in keeping it together through 
election after election. All this the C.DU. has 
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accomplished, and in doing so it has become 
Germany’s first example of a moderate and suc- 
cessful party of political integration. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
DEMOCRATIC UNION (C.D.U.) 


The Christian Democratic Union, 
C.D.U., together with its Bavarian sister party, 
the Christian Social Union, C.S.U., is the suc- 
cessor of the old Catholic Center Party, as well 
as of some small Protestant non-Socialist par- 
ties, such as the Christian Social People’s Serv- 
ice ( Christlichsozialer Volksdienst), and of parts 
of several middle-class and moderately con- 
servative parties, such as the German People’s 
Party (Deutsche Volkspartei) y and others. For the 
first time in the history of German political 
parties, the C.D.U./C.S.U. has succeeded in 
uniting strongly committed Catholics and 
Protestants, together with voters of less intense 
religious feelings, in a single large party. At the 
same time, it has united rural and urban voters, 
farmers and businessmen, artisans and white- 
collar workers, professionals and housewives, 
employers and labor-union members, into a 
single broad party, which has succeeded in 
maintaining its significant appeal to every one 
of these diverse interests and groups. 

All of these groups have, in fact, responded 
by giving a substantial part of their votes to the 
C.D.U., and they have continued to do so 
through four federal elections and a much 
arger number of elections in the Lands. They 
lave differed significantly, however, in the 
measure of their support. The extent of these 
differences in the middle 1960’s is shown in 
lable 7-2. 


The figures in Table 7-2, as well as add 
oonal survey data, show that the C.D.U. 
getting twice as much support from Roman Catl 
b “ U d ° es from Protestants -a fact whic 
becomes particularly evident when it is recalle 
che proportion of regular churchgoe. 


— who, in turn, vote still more solidly for the 
C.D.U. — is much higher among Roman Catho- 
lics than it is among Protestants. 3 It also seems 
clear that the C.D.U. is getting most of the 
votes of farmers, professional people, and busi- 
nessmen, both big and small. It gets more of the 
votes of the wealthy and the well-off, but it 
does fairly well in every income group. It has a 
strong appeal for voters over 60 years of age, 
who, we may recall, are more numerous in 
Germany than in many other countries. The 
C.D.U. does least well, but still not too badly, 
among Protestants, skilled workers, nonskilled 
workers, and rural laborers. 

The sources of the C.D.U. 's electoral support 
are reflected in the composition of the lead- 
ing bodies of the party. The formal decision- 
making body of the party, its national executive 
{Bundesvorstand), mirrors the diversity of the 
party’s supporters and its strong local roots, 
particularly in Southern and Western Germany. 
Formal power in this executive is divided be- 
tween leaders of regional organizations ( Land 
esverbande) and the party’s chief representa- 
tives in the federal government and in the 
Bundestag, between Protestants and Catholics, 
and between trade-union leaders and repre- 
sentatives of business and industry. More rele- 
vant for policy decisions, particularly in regard 
to foreign policy, has been an inner elite of the 
C.D.U. At the end of 1956, this group was com- 
posed of Chancellor Adenauer, the party chair- 
man and the four vice-chairmen of the C.D.U., 
its cabinet ministers, and its parliamentary 
leaders, consisting of the chairman of the 
G.D.U. delegation in the Bundestag and his two 
deputies, the chairman of the C.S.U. delegation 
and his deputy, and the chairmen of the five 
major Bundestag committees concerned with 
foreign affairs, who also were C.D.U. deputies. 4 

n For data from 1953 surveys showing much the same 
picture, with a minor increase in Catholic preferences for 
the C.D.U. since 1953, see Juan Linz, The Social Bases of 
West German Politics , pp. 181 — 187, and especially p. 1#5- 

4 For these and the following data, see Deutsch and 
Edinger, op. cit., pp. 66-69. 
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For other policy decisions, chairmen of some 
other Bundestag committees might be more- 
relevant; and there have been some changes in 
composition of the C.D.U. cabinet ministers 
and Bundestag committee chairmen between 
1956 and 1967, but the general character of the 
party has remained sufficiently constant to make 
the picture of its inner elite still relevant for 
the mid-1960's. 


This inner elite group in 1956 numbered 23 
persons. It was composed overwhelmingly of 
West and South Germans (87%), and of nearly 
two-thirds Roman Catholics (65%). It was rela- 
tively old — 52% had grown up under the pre- 
1918 Empire. Its members were well-educated; 
two-thirds had attended a university and nearly 
half of these had won doctorates. About 61% 
were military veterans; 39% had served in the 
First World War and 22% in the Second. Nearly 
two-fifth (39%) had been prominent members 
before 1933 of the Catholic Center Party or of 
its affiliate, the Bavarian People’s Party. None 

?si 8 e 0n i e L lnt ° CXile during thc Nazi era > but 
«/o had been imprisoned for anti-Nazi activi- 
ties, 39% had an anti-Nazi record, and only 4% 
had served the Nazi regime in any official ca- 
pacity Three-quarters were of middle-class or- 
igin (74%); nearly one-quarter (22%) reported a 
labor background; only 4% -or one man- 
could be counted an aristocrat. 

„ n A * composition was found among the 
5 C.D.U and C.S.U. deputies who sat in the 
Bundestag between 1953 and 1957. They were 
more than three-quarters middle-class and 
nearly two-thirds Roman Catholic. They were 
less well educated- 30% had no formal educa- 
tion beyond the primary level. Far fewer-only 
i/o ~ had any clear-cut anti-Nazi record of 
arrest or imprisonment, and not one reported 
having been in exile. Since the middle-level 

mid- 1950 ? 1 ^ th n 6 f ' undesta S deputies of the 
ers ir 0 s > are a bkely source of new top lead- 

top C DLJ 15 | P ^ USlble , that the Proportion of 
• leaders with clear-cut anti-Nazi 


records will decline. The characteristics of 
these two C.D.U. elites, and of their S.P.D. 
counterparts, are summarized in Table 7-3- 
I he data presented thus far do not tell us 
which specific interest-groups are represented 
within the C.D.U., nor by what particular ar- 
rangements their influence is exercised. Some 
inferences may be drawn, however, from gen- 
eral studies of interest representation in the 
Bundestag, of which the C.D.U. deputies con- 
stituted at ail times a large part, and an absolute 
majority from 1953 to 1961. Thus, of the 467 
deputies in the 1957-61 Bundestag, at least 
13% — or some 60 deputies — openly repre- 
sented business interests; another 13% repre- 
sented farmers and their associations, while 
19% were officials of trade unions 3nd social 
welfare organizations/’ Of the last of these 
groups, a majority doubtless were members of 
the S.P.D., while the bulk of employer and farm 
representatives were members of the C.D.U. 
and F.D.P. fractions. Since the C.D.U. delega- 
tion outnumbered that of the F.D.P. about five 
to one, some 40 to 45 employers’ representa- 
tives presumably were sitting as C.D.U. 
deputies, forming roughly one-fifth or one-sixth 
of the total delegation of that party. This pro- 
portion holds, even if we assume a still higher 
concentration of employers’ representatives — 
perhaps as high as 31 % — among the deputies of 
the F.D.P., which was the proportion of such 
employers’ representatives found by a survey in 
the F.D.P. delegation in an earlier Bundestag/ 
Despite the reality of direct and indirect in- 
terest representation in its councils — including 
such powerful interests as the Roman Catholic 
Church, big business and industry, farm groups, 
small businessmen’s and employer’s organiza- 

•'Deutsch and Edinger op. tit., p. 91 ; "Die interessantze 
Zahl l' Junge Wirtschaft, V (December 1957), 522; Heinz 
Hartmann, Authority and Organization in German Manage 
ment (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958). 

'’Ibid., pp. 91, 94; Rupert Breitling, Die Verbande tu def 
Bundesrepublik (Meisenheim: Hain, 1955), pp. 102-109. 
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tions, Protestant Church leaders, and Christian 
trade-unionists— the very multiplicity of these 
interests and the breadth of the party's electoral 
support give the C.D U. and its leaders a meas- 
ure of independence against any single pressure 
group The same facts, however, also increase 
the importance of the highly visible national 
leaders, who, after years of successful perform- 
ance in government, have become unifying sym- 
bols for their party and its electorate, or for 
large parts of it. Chancellor Adenauer s power 
over his party is well known, but Chancellors 
Ludwig Erhard and Kurt Kiesinger, Finance 
Minister Franz Joseph Strauss, and Foreign 
Minister Gerhard Schroder have all built up 
significant personal reputations 
This unity of the C.D.U. has never been ef- 
fectively threatened. All interest groups within 
the party stand to gain little and to lose much if 
it were lost. Some Protestant members may 
chafe at the predominance of Catholic politi- 
cians in the inner councils, but the CD U. pro- 
vides more patronage for middle-class Protes- 
tants than the latter would be likely to secure by 
any voting strength which they could command 
by their own unaided efforts. Many Protestant 
workers vote in any case for the S P.D., and the 
C.D.U. policy of allocating national regional 
and local patronage roughly in proportion to 
the overall strength of the denominations, wit 
only minor deviations in favor of Cathoics, 
also gives the C D U. Protestants the benefit ol 
the quota of those Protestants who have been 
voting for the S.P.D. 

Something similar applies to other groups. 
Catholic trade unionists have been dissatisfied 
with the steady rightward drift of the • •• 
which has moved from stressing socia re orm 
and the acceptance of moderate Socialism in 
the party's Abltner Programm of 1947 to t e 
conservatism and increasing identification wit 
the views of business enterprise during the 
Adenauer era. Yet, as committed 
these unionists are unlikely to join t e - 
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and they have no realistic alternative to staying 
in the C.D.U. Farm groups likewise have found 
that they can get much through the 
C.D.U.- including substantial farm price sup- 
ports as well as the prestige of having a farm 
leader, Heinrich Lubke, as President of the Re- 
public— and any alternative political alignment 
they might make would offer them much less. 

The relative satisfaction of all these groups 
with the C.D.U during the years of mounting 
prosperity has tended to restrict the political 
chances of the S.P.D. , almost regardless of the 
policies or skills of its leaders, even the slow- 
ing down of this prosperity after 1 963, together 
with the demands for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of some of the gains that are still 
being made, did not result in a loss of popular 
support for the C.D.U. in the 1965 elections. 

The C.D.U. has been one of the most suc- 
cessful political patties in the world. Starting 
from a coalition of diverse elements, it has held 
them together and led them to many electoral 
victories, once, in 1957, the party won an abso- 
lute majority of the valid votes cast— which 
amounted to 43% of the total electorate 
-something never before achieved in German 
history by a single party in a free election. Al- 
though it could not hold its 1957 share of the 
vote by 1965 it had consolidated many of ns 
gams at a level of 40% of the electorate or 
more and seemed likely to remain the largest 
West German party for the indefinite future. 

Within this spectacularly successful party, 
however, distinctive elements have persisted. 
One bloc of voters follows closely the direct 
and indirect lead of the Roman Catholic 
Church in political affairs; the stability of this 
groups commitment is strengthened not only 
by the influence of the clergy, but also by that 
of many local and community leaders who as 
youths were influenced by the various Roman 
Catholic lay organizations, in which many of the 
leaders are still active. Particularly important 
elements among these stable Catholic GD.U. 
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supporters are rural groups and Catholic 
trade-union members. Similar but much smaller 
groups of strongly committed Protestant voters 
are also reliable C.D.U. supporters. All these 
stable groups back the C.D.U. regardless of the 
party’s current electoral propaganda or of its 
financial resources. 


These groups that consistently vote for the 
C.D.U. are not adequate to maintain a large 
party and give it a good chance to win each 
election. Many of the voters who ordinarily cast 
their ballots for the C.D.U. pay little attention 
to politics. They must be aroused anew at each 
election and brought to the polls in just the 
right kind of mood. All this costs a remarkable 
amount of money -far more than the C.D.U. 
can collect from its members. Although the 
C.D.U./C.S.U. in 1957 polled over 15 million 
votes, the party had only about 250,000 mem- 
bers, or one member for every 60 votes. Annual 
membership fees are estimated to have brought 
m less than $300,000. About another $400,000 
per year came in from levies on Bundestag and 
Landtag deputies of the party, and the re- 
maining $400,000 or $500,000 needed to make 
up the $1.1 to $1.2 million necessary to run the 
party organization even in a nonelection year 
had to come from private donations. 

In the 1957 election, however, the private 

rnn'fr c T e f p f nditures °n behalf of the 
• -U./C.S.U. by the party itself and through 

l 1 , C f am P^ ns - e -&. the special campaign 
beba1 / of Dr ' Ludwig Erhard -totaled per- 
aps $9.0 million. This was about eight times 
the amount of off-year spending. By compari- 
son, in Britain, a country with a comparable 
number of voters, the Conservative Party spent 

tr 5 m i lli0n in the 1955 In 

other words, the C.D.U. collected on the aver- 

gc a little more than $1 from each of its mem- 

an off spending about $4 per member in 

abour Tr’ ab ° Ut S36 Per mem ber— or 

election Th^ ^ obtained - in the 1957 
election. These per capita figures aDDroarh 

American .evefs of campaign I="“a 


country with less than half the American per 
capita income. 7 

In contrast to the C.D.U., the S.P.D., in 1957, 
with 600,000 members — or one for every l6 
votes — collected about $2 million in dues, or 
an average of more than $3 per member; it 
spent less than $2.4 million in the election, 
corresponding to roughly $4 per party member 
and 25 <t per vote obtained. 8 In short, the 
C.D.U. in the 1957 election outspent the S.P-D- 
by more than 2:1 per vote, by about 4:1 in total 
campaign expenditures, and by 8:1 per member. 
There is little reason to think that these condi- 
tions have not persisted in the 1960’s. 

Much of this money is raised from economic 
interest-groups, primarily from those in indus- 
try, commerce and banking; the continuing 
need for money of this kind makes the C.D.U., 
and F.D.P. as well, more dependent on the sup- 
port of organized business interests, and partic- 
ularly of big business, than are comparable par- 
ties in England and the United States. As we 
shall see below, business interests in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic have special centralized 
institutions— the Sponsors’ Associations and 
the Civic Associations — whose contributions 
are mostly tax-deductible and who get the most 
political value for their money. 

However, the business associations have not 
been as reliable in their distribution of funds as 
the C.D.U. would have liked. For example, they 
temporarily cut off funds to the party when 
Adenauer displeased the industrialists by reval- 
uing the currency. Because of this and other 
factors, the governing C.D.U. -F.D.P. coalition 
pushed through legislation for governmental 
subsidies to the three parties represented in 

7 For detailed figures, see U. W. Kitzinger, German Elec- 
toral Politics, pp. 202-203, and 312, n.L Kitzinger’s careful 
calculations are lower than the off-year figures computed in 
Arnold J. Heidenheimer, "German Party Finance: The 
C.D.U.," American Political Science Review, 51:2 (June, 1957), 
369 -385. The figures alleged in S.P.D. publications are 
substantially higher; for details see Kitzinger, op. tit ., 

pp. 304-312. 

“Kitzinger, op. cit., pp. 202-204. 
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the Bundestag This sum has grown to almost 
$10 million per year by 1964, to which was 
added another $3 million from the land and 
local governments.® 

One further source of influence on the 
C.D.U. should be noted here. The figures for its 
1957 campaign expenditures thus far have not 
included any sums spent by the federal govern- 
ment at the time of the electoral campaign to 
popularize its policies, nor do they include the 
services of government personnel, who also 
happen to be chiefly C.DU. members, loaned 
to the C.D.U. for campaign purposes. The 
S.P.D. alleged that government spending in 
1957 on what was in effect campaign propa- 
ganda for the C.D U. amounted to another 40 
million DM, or $10 million. On this point, the 
cautious judgment of U. W. Kitzmger deserves 
citation: 


It was generally admitted that Government funds 
were used on a large scale before and during the 
election to propagate the Government’s foreign, 
military, and domestic policies among the elec- 
torate. The Chancellor's fund of 11 million DM 
per annum was one of the chief sources of finance 
for such activity, the Press and Information Office 
with its annual budget of 20 million DM used a 
certain proportion of its funds in a similar ir • 
uon, and the information budgets of the various 
ministries particularly that of the Ministry of De- 
fense, which amounted to 6 million D per an 
num, were also used in part for overt and indirect 
activity of this kind. But no useful purpose would 
be served by attempting to calculate a wholly ar- 
bitrary figure of Government expen ** _ 

curred more or less d.rectly to return the Gov- 
ernment parties to power. The line between 
propaganda for a government and its po 
for the Government parties and the.r personal, 
ties is not easy to draw in a state where the Oppo- 
sition rejects such important parts of 
policy as was the case in the Federal Republic 
This undoubted fact was used (even f*rbaps 
abused) by supporters of the Governmen 
feud its information policy; but it is a s . 

of very real difficulty for any attempt at a ore 


•Heidenheimet, The Geienments 4 Germany ep 
pp.95 -96. 


down of information accounts for the purposes of 

political studies 10 

If, nevertheless, we do try to estimate the 
size of this indirect government intervention in 
the campaign, we might perhaps deflate the 
S P.D.'s estimate about one half- that is, by the 
same ratio by which Mr. Kitzinger's careful 
estimates reduced the S.P D. allegations of the 
electoral expenditures by the C.D.U. and par- 
allel campaigns by private groups. This would 
leave us with another $5 million of effective 
pro-C.D.U. campaign expenditure by the gov- 
ernment, or somewhat more than half of all 
other campaign spending by or on behalf of that 

P l/ the government support of the C.D.U. is 
anywhere near this sizable level, the C.D.U. 
would be in an uncomfortable financial position 
if it ever lost control of the federal government. 
The old Center Party of Imperial and Weimar 
days was uncommonly stable, almost regardless 
of its political fortunes, but the C.D.U. seems 
far more dependent on a good deal of money 
and thus on the continued support of business 
and government in order to hold its many di- 
versified and partly indifferent voters together. 


THE SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY (S.P.D.) 

The leaders and many of the members 
of the S.P.D. think of it as a grand old party 
with a great tradition, going back for nearly a 
century to the days of Ferdinand Lasalle. Au- 
gust Bebei, and even- although this is stressed 
less often -Karl Marx. They are particularly 
proud of the party’s long record of firm com- 
mitment to democracy, maintained in the years 
of Nazi persecution, as well as against the ap- 
peals and threats of Communism, in both West 
and East Germany and in besieged West Berlin, 


"UU. p Jil- 
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whose people have been electing S.P.D. major- 
ities for a long time. 

Although the party has long since shed much 
of the vocabulary of Marx, much of its concern 
for ideology, and much of its old, sharply- 
focused class appeal to industrial labor, the fact 
is that many of its old symbols— the red llag, 
the old Libor songs, and salutation "com- 
rade — still remind the members of the hope 
for a bright and fraternal future. The party has 
largely de-emphasized or dropped its former 
demands for nationalization of industries and 
has replaced them with a stress on indirect eco- 
nomic controls, reminiscent of Keynesian eco- 
nomics and the American New Deal and New 
Frontier ideas. It is trying to become a "peo- 
ples party, rather than the party of a single 
class, and to break through the “40% barrier” 
within which its share of votes in the Federal 
Republic and in most of the Lands has been so 
long confined. 


If the party has achieved this changed image 
in the eyes of many of its own members, it hat 
not done so in the view of many of its more 
fundamentalist stalwarts or in that of a largi 
part of the electorate. To most middle-clas: 
voters the party is still "red." To the Catholic 
Church, the S.P.D.'s treatment of religion as t 
strictly private matter, coupled with the actual 
religious indifference or heterodoxy of many 
party leaders, has remained unsatisfactory. Tc 
chose of a conservative temper, including t 
great many women voters, the party still ap 
pears suspect. While the S.P.D. can change 
many of the sharp edges of its political styie, ii 
cannot shed its character as a party that is advo- 
cating more comprehensive reforms than is its 
counterpart, the C.D.U.; only when a majority 
ot the German electorate becomes once more 
interested in any such reforms are the efforts of 
ne b.R.D. at acquiring a more popular image 

statnl I C ° r y * C c * oser to Possible majority 
tatus. In the meantime, the S.P.D. continues to 

, reli “ ble TOti " 8 from 

»o,te“ T u’ S ' !iik " 1 ' mrkm ' “"billed 

’ n C ccrchgoers, men, big-city resi- 


dents, pensioners and trainees, and the lower- 
middle-and low-income groups — in roughly 
that order." 

I he party is based on a strong and disci- 
plined membership. In 1932, before the Nazi 
dictatorship, the S.P.D. had had about 980,000 
members; in 1 916, the re-emerging party in the 
much smaller Federal Republic already had 
7 1 (),()()() members, or proportionately nearly 
the same number. This membership then rose to 
a peak of 840, 000 in 19-18, to decline to a sta- 
ble 600,000 by 1957. During the same period, 
the annual membership dues collected rose 
from SI .6 million in 1 9-19 to over $2 million in 
1957 — a clear indication of the consolidation 
and loyalty of the membership and a guarantee 
of the substantial financial independence of the 
party. 'a 

Compared to these levels of income from 
membership dues, the income from special do- 
nations, advertisements, election contributions 
and the like, including the contributions from 
municipalities with S.P.D. majorities, coopera- 
tives, and party-controlled publishing enter- 
prises has been relatively minor. In the 1957 
election, it amounted to little more than Sl-1 
million, or about half the total S.P.D. expendi- 
tures in that campaign. None of its diverse 
sources seemed likely to exert effective in- 
fluence or pressure on the party. The trade un- 
ions continue to be the main interest-group of 
whose views the S.P.D. is likely to be mindful- 
In contrast to the Weimar period, however, the 
major labor unions united in the German Trade 
Union Federation (D.G.B.) include not only 
Social Democrats but also the former Christian 
Trade Unions, whose members and functionar- 
ies support the C.D.U. and who would oppose 
any strong partisan commitment by their organi- 

n Sce D.I.V.O. and E.M.N.I.D. data cited in note to Ta- 
ble 7-2 above; and Jahrbuch, I, p. 264. 

1:i See Erich Matthias, “Die Sozialdemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands," in Erich Matthias and Rudolf Morsey (eds.) 
Dits E title tier Parteien 1933 (Diisseldorf: Droste Verlag, 
I960), p. 119, n.2, with references; A. Grosser, Die Bonner 
Demokratie, p. 139; U. W. Kitzinfier, German Electoral Poli- 
tics, p. 204. 
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zanon. (The somewhat greater pro-S.P.D. activ- 
ity of the D.G.D. in the 1953 elections ended in 
embarrassing political defear.) For these and 
other reasons, active trade union support for 
the S.P.D. in the subsequent election campaigns 
remained peripheral. 

A major source of strength for the S.P.D, 
together with its membership, are its func- 
tionaries— the chairmen of local party organi- 
zations, the party representatives elected to 
seats in the local and municipal governments, 
the national and district secretaries of trade 
unions, of cooperatives, and of the S.PD. itself. 
These people are committed to the S P.D., 
sometimes with ail their bureaucratic virtues 
and weaknesses— steadfastness, discipline, and 
loyalty to a centralized hierarchy and routine, 
the party frequently insists that newcomers 
serve long political apprenticeships at low lev- 
els in the organization and is unwilling to let 
brilliant "young men in a hurry” make dazzling 
careers in the party. 

The highest authority of the S.PD. is its 
biennial Congress, but the real power lies in 
the party's National Executive Committee— the 
Parted orttand— and in the leadership group of 
the S.P.D. delegation in the Bundestag This 
Executive Committee is effectively in control 
of the party. Regional leaders have far less 
power than they do in the C.D.U. The Bundes- 
tag delegation has no tradition of open dis- 
agreement with the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the party. The most prominent S.PD. 
parliamentarians are members of the party ex- 
ecutive as well, and many deputies are also em- 
ployees of the party, or of some organization 
under its control. The S.P.D. Executive Com- 
mittee forms a fairly homogeneous group. Data 
for its membership in late 1956 may still give 
us some insight into the nature of the S P.D. 
leadership. 

The S.P.D. leaders in 1956 formed a rela- 
tively unified group, clearly linked to the tra- 
ditions of their party. 72% had been active io 
the party before 1933, 20% in major positions. 
During the Nazi regime, 24% had been in 


prison or concentration camps, at least 33% had 
been in exile, and 70% had anti-Nazi records 
Of the former exiles, a majority had worked 
together abroad against Hitler. Quite unlike 
the C D.U leaders, none of the S.P D. leaders 
professed the Roman Catholic faith; while 35% 
were recorded as Protestants, the remaining 
65% did not report any religious affiliations. 
The S.PD group was strongly linked to the 
issue of reunification 41% came from German 
territories now under Communist control. 
Northern Germany contributed another 14% to 
the group, and, in contrast to the C.DU lead- 
ers, only 38% came from Western and Southern 
Germany. The S.P D. elite was younger and less 
formally educated than that of the C D U„ only 
31% had spent their youth in pre-1914 Ger- 
many; 69% grew up during or immediately 
after World War I, 59% had not gone beyond 
the secondary school level of formal education, 
and only 14% held doctorates. Unlike the 
C.D.U leaders, they did not show amihtary past. 

1 0% had served in World War I, only 1 4% in 
World War II, and another 3% -or one man— 
had served in both; but more than 72% reported 
no military service. No record was found of 
any member of the 1956 S.P.D. Central Com- 
mittee ever having served the Nazi regime in 
any official capacity. 13 

The 162 SP.D, deputies in the 1953-57 
Bundestag constitute a part of the middle-level 
leadership of the party, and can be compared to 
the Central Committee of the S P.D , on the 
one hand, and to the C D U /C.S.U. parliamen- 
tarians, on rhe other. The S.P-D deputies were 
somewhat older than the top party leaders, and 
less well educated. A majority (56%) had not 
gone further than through primary school, as 
against only 28% whose formal education had 
stopped at that level among the top leaders. A 
majority of S.P.D. deputies (55%) reported 
middle-class origins, in contrast to only 28% 
among top leaders— among whom, however, 
another 21 % were silent on this point. 

"Deutwh and Edinger, op at., pp. 72-73 
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In contrast to the C.D.U., the domestic anti- 
Nazi record of the S.P.D. deputies was even 
stronger than that of the top leaders of their 
party: 32% of the Bundestag delegation, as 
against 26% of the top leaders, had been ar- 
rested or imprisoned by the Nazi regime. 
Fewer of the S.P.D. deputies, however, had 
been in exile: only 16%, as against 33% of the 
top leaders. Altogether, the middle-level lead- 
ers of the S.P.D. seemed to be as strongly and 
personally committed to an anti-Nazi stand as 
were the members of the Central Committee. If 
the top leadership of the party should in time 


come to be replenished from among the mem- 
bers of this middle-level group, the intense 
anti-Nazi committment of the party will be 
likely to persist. 14 

The S.P.D. has had a more intense interest 
than the C.D.U. in German reunification and 
the recovery of the present D.D.R. territories, 
from which before 1933 much of the S.P.D. 
strength was traditionally drawn. The party was 
cool toward the N.A.T.O. military alliance with 
the West and would have preferred to buy 
German reunification at the price of German 
neutrality and continued disarmament, provided 
only that reunification should bring genu- 
inely free elections in the D.D.R. areas. This 
however, the government of the Soviet Union 
has never been willing to concede, and thus the 
o. P.D. willingness during the 1950's to accept 
some limited compromises with the Soviets has 
remained somewhat unreal. Gradually, the party 
as come to accept all the essentials of Chan- 
cel or Adenauer's proclaimed foreign policy, 
including German membership in N.A.T.O.' 
and in the Common Market and the policy of 
hrm alliance and increasing integration with the 

est. In June, I960, this acceptance was for- 
mally p ut on record by the Nadonal pa Se( ._ 

rctary, Herbert Wehner, speaking for the S.P.D. 

" 1 e fore ‘S n -Policy debate in the Bundestag. 
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foiUgsujbUu 1953 (B cr lu!% E ui e V "" Tsuchut 'f. for l 
^ (Berlin: Vahlen, 1957), pp. 366- 


Willy Brandt, the former Mayor of West Ber- 
lin, who as the leader of the S.P.D. became the 
Foreign Minister in the C.D.U.-S.P.U. coali- 
tion government, has become the symbol of this 
new S.P.D. course toward greater stress on na- 
tional unity. The S.P.D. has remained less en- 
thusiastic, however, about the pace and scope of 
German rearmament, and has retained a distaste 
for nuclear armaments on German soil, or in 
the hands of German troops. Although the 
S.P.D. and the C.D.U. were thus united on basic 
foreign policy in the middle 1960’s, the S.P-D- 
position continued to be slightly more moder- 
ate and flexible than the rigidly uncompromis- 
ing "hard line” of the C.D.U. 

Within the S.P.D., there are fewer distinct 
interest groups than there are in the C.D.U. 
Labor unions and consumers’ co-operatives, 
however, are directly represented in the party 
leadership and in the S.P.D. delegation in the 
Bundestag, through members who are or have 
been their paid functionaries. Another interest 
group is composed of the many S.P.D. func- 
tionaries and deputies who are linked to the 
municipal governments dominated by the party. 
These include the mayors of traditionally 
S.P.D.-controIled industrial centers such as 
Hamburg and Bremen, who may express the 
interests of these municipalities in the councils 
of the party. Finally, there are the expellees and 
refugees, who are now represented among the 
deputies of both major parties. Within the 
S.P.D., their representation is particularly ef- 
fective through such leaders as Bundestag 
Deputies Ernst Paul and the late Wenzel 
Jaksch — the latter a co-author of the successful 
Hessen Plan” for the resettlement of expel- 
lees. 


THE FREE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY (F.D.P.) 

The last of the minor parties to survive 
in the Bundestag, the Free Democratic Party 
(F.D.P.), has a somewhat divided character and 
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heritage. It continues from Weimar days the 
tradition both of the liberal-progressive Demo- 
cratic Party and of the moderate-conservative 
German People's Party (D.V.P.), which in turn 
had been a successor to the National Liberals of 
the pre-1914 era. The progressive tradition of 
the party links the F.D.P. to the liberal mid- 
dle-class Protestants of South Germany, and the 
conservative tradition ties it to the Protestant 
and anticlerical business and professional ele- 
ments in the North and West of the country. To 
the adherents of other parties, the F.D.P. ap- 
pears as a party somewhat to the Left of Center, 
but its own supporters see it as a party of the 
Right. The latter view is the more realistic. 
Power within the F.D.P. has shifted from the 
liberal wing represented by the first President 
of the Republic, Dr. Theodor Heuss, to the 
somewhat more nationalistic and business-ori- 
ented views of Erich Mende, who was the party 
leader until late 1967. 

At a time when both the GD.U. and the 
S.P.D. have succeeded in winning support from 
a wide range of social groups and strata, the 
F.D.P. alone, in the words of a recent German 
study, "today still can be characterized as a class 
party.” 15 It has remained largely a party of the 
middle classes, of employers and of business 
management. Accordingly, it has sharply criti- 
cized the economic and social welfare policies 
of the C.D.U. While it has agreed with the 
S.P.D. in favoring the separation of religion and 
politics and in opposing the extension o 
church influence in education, public life, and 
government administration, the F.D P- has not 
been able to agree with the S.P.D. on economic 
policy at the national level. No national coali- 
tion between the F.D.P. and the S.PD. has thus 
been possible. In Bonn, the F.D.P. has o * en 
functioned as a political reserve of the C.U 
available for a coalition with it, but unavailable 
to its S P.D. rivals. This tactic reflects the inter- 
ests within the F D.P. In proportion to its size, 


ls Viggo Graf Blather, ^er Prozess dir ^na »**“"* 
damn, lit am Betspiel dir BandeHafiwbal 1961 
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the party and its Bundestag delegation include 
more representatives of business interests than 
does the C.D.U., while in contrast to the 
C D U.'s trade-union wing, the influence of labor 
in the F.D.P is negligible. 

The existence of the F.DP. offers business 
interests a second channel of representation in 
the political arena in addition to the C-D.U. 
The result is that the business interests, which 
support both parties, do not want the F D P. to 
fight the C.D U. too hard, and they certainly do 
not want the F D.P. to form a coalition with the 
S.P.D. in Bonn- which would be precisely the 
calamity that business contributions to political 
parties are intended to prevent. To the major 
business interests, the F.D.P. often has offered a 
kind of elite or "quality” version of the same 
basic policies espoused by the GD.U. Lacking, 
however, the religious motivation and the so- 
ciological breadth of the GD.U , the F D P. is 
far more unstable. Its gams in the 1961 Federal 
election were lost again in the 1965 election. 
However, with the 1966 coalition between the 
GD U. and S.P.D., the F.P.D has become the 
only opposition party in the Bundestag As 
such, its tactical opportunities for effective 
criticism of the two dominant parties might 
give it a new lease on life in the future. 


A BROAD 

AND GROWING CONSENSUS 

Whereas the Left- and Right-wing par- 
ties under Weimar were separated by a wide 
chasm of ideologies, the parties of Bonn show a 
good deal of affinity in their programs. Com- 
peting for the more numerous votes near the 
center of the political spectrum, all the major 
parties have come to emphasize moderate, mid- 
dle of-the-road policies. While the Right wing 
of the C.D U. and the Left wing of the S.P.D. 
still exercise a good deal of constraint upon 
their respective party leaders, the center of 
gravity in both parties definitely resides with 
the more moderate elements. The relatively 
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smooth formation of the C.D.U.-S.P.D. coali- 
tion government in 1966 shows how far this 
consensus has developed. 


The three great cleavages that characterized 
German party competition in the first half of 
the twentieth century have largely disappeared. 
The conflict between the supporters of demo- 
cratic and dictatorial forms of government has 
been largely settled, as the C.D.U., the S.P.D., 
and the F.D.P. have all made it crystal clear that 
they accept the democratic rules of the game, 
founded upon a free and open society. Unlike 
the situation in the French Fourth and Fifth 
Republics, Bonns parties do not disagree with 
each other about any procedural (i.e., constitu- 
tional) issues. Secondly, church-state issues 
have receded into the background at the federal 
level, and have lost most of their bitterness at 
the Land level, where the issue however re- 
mains a significant one, involving the Land gov- 
ernments responsibility for educational mat- 
ters- the issue having evolved into a debate 
about the assistance that the Land governments 
ought, or ought not, to give to the denomina- 
tional (especially Catholic) schools. The third 
cleavage that has characterized German politics 
in the twentieth century- the conflict between 
nationalization and state control of industry, 
and the free-enterprise system- has also been 
effectively tamed. On the one hand, the Social- 
ists have accepted the idea of a largely free 
market economy, and on the other hand, the 
C.D.U. has accepted some government inter- 
vention and antimonopoly measures that have, 
in the interests of the consumer, placed limita- 


uons upon business competition. 

Thus, in 1964, when a sample of Germar 
elite members were asked to name “the most im 
portant^ differences between the major politica: 
parties, fully 59% replied that such difference: 
either do not exist at all, or are at worst onh 
superficial ones. The comments offered in re 
sponse to this question further emphasized the 

oA P n n ru nSUS betWCen the ma ' or P arties: one 

C iaf e r T WUly Brandt ' s closest 

y defined the differences (between 


the parties) as “some are in and others are not.’ 
An important C.D.U. leader said that it was 
difficult to find points of controversy with the 
S.P.D., quoting a current cabaret joke which 
held the S.P.D. in 1964 to be "the best C.D.U. 
we ever had.” A few of the elite members, 
especially among the mass-media leaders, re- 
gretted the fact that the parties have lost their 
sharp differences and no longer offer the voters 
a real choice between alternative policies. But 
most of the elite sample, including the party 
leaders themselves, were not troubled by such 
consi derations. lr> 


INTEREST GROUPS 

Political parties, especially when they 
are broadly based, as in the case of the C.D.U. 
and S.P.D., have “policy umbrellas” (platforms) 
that cover and protect as many diverse interests 
as possible so as to maximize their electoral 
support. It is then the function of interest 
groups to represent particular policy prefer- 
ences at a lower level of aggregation than do 
the parties. They formulate and press for 
specific demands that parties then aggregate 
into more-or-less coherent platforms. Interest 
groups — or pressure groups, as they are often 
called — thus bring together into an organized 
form the preferences of like-minded individu- 
als and groups, such as large business firms, for 
it is by organizing these individuals and groups 
that they can most effectively influence govern- 
mental policy. 

Although we cannot reliably rank the demo- 
cratic countries according to the importance 
and success of their interest-group activities, it 
is possible to suggest certain general character- 
istics that tend to enhance the significance of 
pressure groups. The first such characteristic is 
policy consensus. A wide-ranging policy con- 
sensus is most conducive to intense pressure- 

16 K- \V Deutsch, L J. Edinger. R. C Macridis R- k 
Merritt, France, Germany and the Western Alliance (New 
York: Scribners, 1967), p. 129. 
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group politics, sharp cleavages reduce us po- 
tency, for when fundamental differences of 
opinion exist, the comparative safety of the 
political arena is forsaken in favor of self- 
destructive competition between the parties. 
When party arguments come to revolve around, 
say, the legitimate governmental structure, or 
the relationship between the state and the 
churches, the conflicts involve too-broad prin- 
ciples and too-large sections of the popula- 
tion— for pressure groups are (or at least should 
be) concerned with more specific and limited 
objectives, and involve much smaller groups of 
people. On the other hand, when there is a gen- 
eral policy consensus, as there is in West Ger- 
many, politics revolve around limited and un- 
emotional issues which the pressure groups are 
most concerned with and are best capable of 
handling In short, when party conflicts are not 
intense— when they are based upon personali- 
ties and indistinct policy tendencies- pressure 
groups come into their own. 1 ’ 

The importance of interest groups is also 
related to the extensiveness of governmental 
activities in the economic and social spheres. 
As governmental involvement increases, so 
does the likelihood that pressure groups will be 
formed in order to affect governments policy 
where it impinges on their interests. A t ougn 
Bonn's governments have nor created a cen- 
tralized economic planning policy, the govern 
ment is continually involved in the economic 
life of the country, and it has also developed a 
vast social-service state -two types of govern- 
mental activities that have encouraged me 
creation and active involvement of interest 
groups in these areas. Since indivi ua s an 
groups have far more to gam or lose t rou 
governmental action in a welfare state, t ey wi 
tend to form interest groups and intensify the 
pressures of existing ones " Moreover,! e co 
plex and bureaucratic nature of the *5 
state necessitates the cooperation of t e 

"Harry Eckstem. Prruar, Group Pol, no (Stafford Stan- 
ford University Press. I960), pp- 31-32 

'"Ibid , pp 26—27. 


bers of Commerce, farmers' organizations, and 
other associations in the work of advising the 
Civil Service on technical matters, and in ad- 
ministering certain regulations that can be 
handled better by the associations themselves 
rather than by the governmental bureaucracy. 

Thirdly, the characteristics of the interest 
groups themselves play a decisive role in de- 
termining their importance and effectiveness 
One of these characteristics is uealth , and we 
have already noted the extensive contributions 
made by the business associations to the 
CD. U.- contributions which assure them of a 
significant voice in party councils. Another 
group characteristic is the prestige accorded 
them by the population, for if interest groups 
were not accorded this respect it would be 
easier for politicians to ignore their appeals. In 
Chapter 4 on political culture, it was seen that 
the Germans have not placed a high value upon 
the bargaining and compromises that are part- 
and-parcel of democratic politics. As such, 
pressure groups were suspect, given their self- 
ishness" and their rough-and-tumble competi- 
tion, in contrast to an idealized politics which 
sees the public interest being represented by 
the state in an orderly manner Such attitudes 
were particularly prevalent in the Weimar pe- 
riod, but despite continued criticism of their 
activities, the pressure groups have now come 
to be at least passively accepted as part of 
Bonn’s political landscape. Thus by 1964, only 
\9% of the Germans interviewed said that 
pressure groups have more influence than they 
ought to have, and there was hardly any differ- 
ence between the views of C.D.U. and S P.D. 
supporters 18 And in the case of German busi- 
ness groups, they now do indeed en,oy an 
enormous prestige in a post-war culture that 
places exceptional emphasis upon material suc- 
cess and industrial production. In contrast, the 
labor unions are not accorded nearly the same 
amount of prestige by the middle class as busi- 
ness enjoys among many employees and 
workers. 

»E.M N I D . In format toner: , No 11 , 1 965 
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Still another characteristic is size and 
comprehensiveness. When the pressure groups 
represent nearly the entire section of the pop- 
ulation that subscribes to a particular set of 
interests, and if these pressure groups are ef- 
fectively organized in order to press their de- 
mands upon the government, then again we can 
expect thar they will be both important and 
successful. In Germany, both business and labor 
are effectively organized into nationally cen- 
tralized organizations. Both are organized ac- 
cording to a hierarchical principle by which the 
so-called Spitzstwevbdnde (the "peak associa- 
tions”) coordinate the activities of the local and 
regional associations, and then speak with one 
voice when negotiating with the government. 
The interest groups are strongly encouraged to 
organize on a national basis because the rules of 
procedure that are binding upon all the federal 
ministries require that civil servants deal only 
with the representatives of the national or 
“peak” associations; and these rules also pro- 
vide that only those associations that have a 
nation wide membership be consulted in the 
preparation of legislative drafts . 20 German 
interest-groups are then as inclusive (having as 
members a very high proportion of the people 
whose interests they speak for) and well- 
organized as are British pressure-groups, and 
far more inclusive and tightly organized on a 
national basis than are interest groups in the 
United States. 


Because of these factors, interest groups pi 
a vital role in West German politics. Their 
Huence and acceptance as legitimate parties 
the formation of policy is evidenced in the r< 
ular consultations that take place between Cs 
met members and pressure-group represen 
tives well before any law is even framed f 
presentation to the Bundestag- a pattern tl 
also prevails in England. The extensive c 
mands and forceful pressures that the inter, 
groups have directed toward Bonn led Cht 


“Rupert Breitling, op. cit., pp. 88-90. 


cellor Erhard to complain publicly about the 
“Interessentenhaufen" (the "heap of interest- 
mongers”) into which he saw the West Germans 
develop. Another indirect indication of the 
pervasiveness of pressure-group activity may be 
found in the resignation of a distinguished 
deputy and industrialist from the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Finance and Taxation, 
partly because of his disgust with the growing 
influence of pressure groups . 21 However, in a 
recent sample survey of German elites, only a 
small minority complained of the excessive 
influence of pressure groups; the great majority 
felt that the power of particular groups was 
balanced by the power of others, without any 
single interest achieving dominance . 22 

Having noted their importance, we can now 
ask which “targets” the interest groups aim at in 
attempting to realize their goals. Clearly the 
most important factor that determines through 
which channels the interest groups will exercise 
their influence is the governmental structure, or 
more specifically, the governmental institutions 
that have the power to affect their particular 
interests. The three prime pressure-group tar- 
gets” in Germany are the Cabinet Ministers 
(who are also the party leaders), the Bundestag 
specialized committees, and — with the devolu- 
tion of vast powers to the bureaucracy in a so- 
cial service state— the civil servants. 

Although it is extremely difficult to estimate 
the frequency with which interest groups seek 
to influence these three centers of power, one 
piece of evidence underlines the efforts ex- 
pended vis-a-vis the Cabinet. In the annual re- 
ports of the Federation of German Industry 
(B.D.I.) there is a list of the association’s "most 
important memoranda,” with the overwhelming 

21 WoIfgang Hirsch-Weber, "Some Remarks on Interest 
Groups in the German Federal Republic," in Henry w. 
Ehrmann, ed.. Interest Groups on Four Continents (Pittsburgh- 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958), p. 111. 

22 Karl W. Deutsch, Lewis J. Edinger, Roy C. Macridis, 
and Richard L. .Merritt, France, Germany and the Western 
Alliance (New York: Scribners, 1967), p. 130. 
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number of these pennons being addressed to 
members of the Cabinet.** Cabinet Ministers 
are petitioned not only because they are the 
heads of vast governmental departments, but 
perhaps more importantly because of their role 
as leaders of disciplined parties. Considering 
the great powers of Adenauer, combined with 
his willingness to grant the interest groups ac- 
cess to the office of the Federal ChanceIlor.it is 
not surprising that the pressure groups selected 
the latter as one of their prime "targets —a 
situation which accrued both to ihe power of 
Adenauer and the effectiveness of the pressure 
groups** 

Unlike American congressional committees, 
ihe Bundestag's committees do not call upon 
pressure-group leaders to give testimony. Yet 
their influence on these committees may be all 
the more effective because deputies who have a 
direct connection or a personal interest in the 
area of any committee usually make up about 
half the committee's membership. Thus, of 21 
members of the Committee for Foreign Trade 
in the 1949-52 legislature, almost 50% were 
leaden of employers' associations, or held 
leading positions in private business. And in 
the Committee for Refugee Affairs, 70% of the 
members were refugees from Communist-con- 
trolled German lands.** The interest groups 
connections with the Civil Service are largely, 
though not entirely, based upon informal re a- 
tionships based upon common backgrounds an 
shared experiences. It is such old friendships 
and professional contacts, often dating bac to 
the Nazi regime, that appear to play a more- 
than-usual role in providing certain interest- 
group representatives with access to, an in- 
fluence over, civil servants participating in t e 
formulation and execution of policy. Moreover, 



cher, ' Germany » Second Democ- 
' " m Henry W. Ehrmann, ed , 
, Scatty (New York. Pracger, 1944), 

cr.op at. pp.91 -92 


it is not unusual for civil servants to take leaves 
of absence in order to work for associations and 
private businesses, then returning to their Civil 
Service posts (without loss of seniority). 

Having discussed the broad patterns of in- 
terest-group activity, we can now turn to a more 
detailed description of the organization and 
activities of the important interest groups in 
the Federal Republic 

The Business hit tresis 

The business groups in the Federal Re- 
public arc organized into three major organiza- 
tions or SpitzeinerbtinJe. the Federation of Ger- 
man Industries (B.D.I.), the Diet of German 
Industry and Commerce (D.I.H.), and the Fed- 
eral Union of German Employers Associations 
(B.D.A.). In addition, there are separate asso- 
ciations for banking, insurance, wholesale and 
foreign trade, retail trade, shipping, transporta- 
tion, handicrafts, and others. Serving as a coor- 
dinating committee for all these central asso- 
ciations is the Joint Committee of German 
Trades and Industries {Gememschaftsausschuss 
Jer deutschen gtuerbltchtn Wtrtschaft). This Joint 
Committee attempts to iron out difficulties 
among its member organizations and pro- 
vide public representation for the business 
community as a whole. 

The wealthiest, most influential, and most 
active of the three top organizations is the 
B.D.I. Its membership consists of 36 nation- 
wide industrial trade organizations which in 
turn are subdivided into more specialized or- 
ganizations. The B.D I. has 12 regional offices 
which coordinate activities of the trade associa- 
tions at the Land level and conduct public rela- 
tions and lobbying ttsd vis the Land govern- 
meats. Policy for the B.DL is set by its 
Assembly, in which its 36 member associations 
are represented with a voting strength roughly 
proportional to the total number of employees 
employed by the member firms of each associa- 
tion. Under this arrangement, the heavy indus* 
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cry of the Rhine-Ruhr area has the greatest vot- 
ing strength in the Assembly. 2 " 

The B.D.I. is governed by its Central Com- 
mittee, which elects a smaller Executive Com- 
mittee, and this body in turn elects a Presidium 
of 16 members which seems to be the most 
important of the elective bodies for day-to-day 
decisions and which is empowered to make 
decisions for the Federation in an emergency. 
Finally, the B.D.I. has a large professional staff, 
directed by a general manager and the Pres- 
ident of the Federation. The B.D.I. is thus 
far more inclusive and more centralized 
than is its counterpart in the United States, 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
(N.A.M.). Power in the B.D.I. is concentrated in 
its central organs, in its permanent bureaucracy, 
and in its 36 constituent trade associations 
which are themselves highly centralized. Since 
its formation in 1949, the B.D.I. has been under 
the control of a moderate leadership, despite a 
minority which has been demanding a more 
nationalistic foreign policy and a stronger line 
toward labor. 

The contacts of the B.D.I. with the govern- 
ment have been direct and effective. As one 
observer has pointed out, the B.D.I. committees 
and their staff have direct access to their oppo- 
site numbers in the Bundestag committees and 
the Ministries: 


In the fiscal year 1954-55, around 200 formal 
communications were submitted to these agencies 
by the B.D.I. . . . One cannot escape the 
impression . . . that there is a constant stream of 
influence from the professional staffs of the B.D.I. 
and the trade associations directly into the appro- 
priate units in the ministerial bureaucracies 
charged with the recommendation of legislative 
policy, the formulation of regulations, and the 
execution of public policy. 27 


Alm^i 'JlS* and the following points, see Gabriel A 
Speier and ° f Gerraan Business ," in Hans 

Foreign P„l- Ph ‘* lp D avison, West German Leadership ana 
PP. 212-217 ^ <Evansto "' I1L: Row, Peterson, 1957) 
-’Almond, op. cit., p. 214 . 


A more specialized organization is the Fed- 
eral Union of Employers Associations (B.D.A), 
which concentrates on matters of labor and 
welfare policy. This group is also organized on 
a regional and functional basis. Its units do not 
themselves carry on collective bargaining, but 
develop the employer’s position for this pur- 
pose and mobilize support for industries af- 
fected in the event of a strike. As in the B.D.I-, 
the regional and central organizations of the 
B.D.A. between them attempt to influence rele- 
vant legislation at the federal and Land levels. 

For major tasks of public relations, the B.D.I- 
and the B.D.A. collaborate in employing the 
German Industry Institute (D.I.I.). The D.I.I. 
disseminates the view of industry through a 
large number and variety of publications. These 
range from books to two semi-monthlies, three 
weeklies, a semi-weekly service for the press, 
and a daily sheet for radio stations. Special 
publications are directed to the business com' 
munity itself, such as the “Letters to Entrepre- 
neurs” ( U nternehmerbriefe) and the "Lecture Se- 
ries,” which have exhorted businessmen to 
become more active in politics. The D.I.I. , like 
other business organizations, generally favors 
the C.D.U. In 1957, the “Letters to Entrepre- 
neurs” urged its readers to "see to it by all per- 
mitted and available democratic means that . - • 
no party cheats the voter by a pact with Social- 
ism after the election.” 28 

Another public-relations organization dis- 
seminating the viewpoints of business manage- 
ment was founded in 1952 and styled The 
Scales (Die Waage), League for the Promotion 
of Social Equity.” This organization specialized 
in placing paid advertisements in the press on a 
very large scale. These advertisements were 
uniform, and they were published in time of 
labor disputes or impending “collectivist” leg- 
islation. By 1954, the organization claimed that 
its advertisements had appeared in 70% of all 
German newspapers, constituting 90% of total 

**U nternehmerbriefe. May 23, 1 957, cited in Kltzlnger, op- 
cit., p. 2 46. 
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newspaper circulation. During electoral cam- 
paigns, these somewhat weighted "Scales" aided 
ihe major non-Socialist parties by taking large 
amounts of advertising space for brief state- 
ments in support of the Adenauer coalition's 
policies, without mentioning the parties by 
name. 2 * 

The main financial organs of the business 
community in dealing with political parties are 
the Sponsors' Associations (Fordertrgtstlls- 
cba/ten), and their more modern version, the 
Civic Associations (Staalsbu rgtrl tche Vtretntg- 
ungen). Sponsors' Associations were founded in 
1952 for the purpose of mobilizing the finan- 
cial resources of business for the 1953 electoral 
campaign, and to strengthen the position of 
businessmen against the competing claims of 
the various non-Socialist parties, instead of 
being asked for support by several parties, 
many businessmen could make their main con- 
tributions in a single payment, and perhaps ob- 
tain better political conditions for their money. 
The Sponsors' Associations were in a position 
to check on the proposed expenditures of each 
party that asked for their support, to insist that 
the non-Socialist parties should not waste their 
money in fighting one another during the cam- 
paign, and to demand at least informal assur- 
ances that none of these parties would enter a 
coalition with the S.P.D. on the federal level - a 
practice which presumably has had to be modi- 
fied, at least temporarily, due to the formation 
of the C.DU.-S.P.D. coalition government in 

1966“ 

Who then are these business leaders? A sur- 
vey of 47 leaders of German business organiza- 
tions in 1956 revealed a group of relatively 
old men (two-thirds had been born be ore 
1 900), predominantly Protestant (with professed 
Protestants outnumbering Catholics two to 
one), strongly recruited from Western Germany 
(38%), well educated (44% with a university 

"Almond, op. ctt, pp 215-216, see Kitzinger. op at. 
PP i04-305. 

“Kitrmger, op at , pp 207 - 21 8 


education), but with only a very doubtful anti- 
Nazi record only two men claimed such a 
record, while three listed themselves as promi- 
nent business leaders during the Hitler period, 
and the remaining 42 kept silent on this 
point.’ 1 

Farmers’ Organizations 

The chief farm organization is the 
League of German Farmers ( Deutscher Bautrn- 
terband), which in 1952 reported 1.3 million 
members, comprising 77% of all independent 
farmers German farm organizations have con- 
siderable political influence, which has been 
directed effectively toward specific demands 
such as agricultural subsidies and prices As a 
result, German farming has been remarkably 
well protected and it has been effectively com- 
pensated for its high costs Accordingly, in the 
fall of 1962, wheat prices in West Germany 
were almost 30% higher than in the Nether- 
lands, and almost 50% higher than in France. 
However, France's powerful bargaining position 
in the Common Market has since led to a signifi- 
cant decrease in the common price for wheat, 
and under a 1966 Common Market agreement, 
French, Italian, and Dutch agricultural products 
are to be admitted more freely to the German 
market from 1967 onward. Ac the same time, 
however, German agriculture is likely to con- 
tinue to be effectively compensated for its high 
costs through governmental actions. 


The Labor Unions 


There are three large labor unions in 
the Federal Republic, which together have en- 
rolled as members approximately 41% of the 
wage earners, 21% of the white-collar employ- 


•'Deutsch and Edmger. of at , p 100. On the relation, 

regXXtjohn DMtoSS! (Chicago' 
Sm««i.ty of Chicago Press, 1957). pp 94-125. and Fran* 
Neumann, Btbmoih (New York Oxford University Press. 
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ees, and a staggering 99% of the civil servants. 
The most important of these is the German 
Confederation of Trade Unions (Deutscher Getv- 
erkschaftsbund, D.G.B.), with 6.5 million mem- 
bers in 1964. The D.G.B. includes all wage- 
earners’ unions, and is also the largest 
organization of white-collar employees and 
civil servants. About 41% of all wage earners, 
13% of all salaried employees, and 46% of all 
civil servants belong to the Confederation. 
Since the wage earners are much more numer- 
ous than the other groups, they form more than 
four-fifths of the D.G.B. membership, with 
white-collar employees furnishing another 11% 
and the civil servants the remaining 6%. The 
Confederation is dominated by the large 
wage-earners unions, and it tends to stress the 
similarities between the wage earners and the 
white-collor employees and the civil servants in 
regard to their interests in the labor market. 
Within the Confederation, the large enterprises 
are most thoroughly organized and most highly 
represented. The member unions of the Con- 
federation follow industrial or craft lines. The 
strongest industrial union, I.G. Metall, accounts 
for one-quarter of the membership of the entire 
Confederation. 


Second in size to the Confederation among 
white-collar employees is the German Employ- 
ees Union ( Deutsche A ngestelltengewerkschaft , 
M Uh half a milHon members, or about 
0/0 of a11 white-collar employees. This union 
Has tended to stress the quasi-professional 
characteristics of white-collar employees- their 
separate status and their distinct interests- in 
contrast to those of the wage earners. Nev- 
ertheless, in practice the D.A.G. has found it- 
self often pressing economic demands very sim- 
ilar to those advocated by the D.G.B. 

The German Federation of Civil Servants 
BumunbanJ) is the most nearly 
I roiessional and nonpolitical of the three great 
« o Wni ; With 517,000 members 
servants’ “ ' jb ° Ut ^ ° f a11 civil 



A sample of 16 leaders of the major West 
German trade unions in 1956 showed them 
slightly younger than the employers’ repre- 
sentatives. Half of the union leaders came from 
Western Germany, another fifth from South Ger- 
many. Protestants and Catholics were evenly 
divided between the few union leaders who 
indicated their religious preference. Nearly 
one-third (31%) of the union leaders had an 
anti-Nazi record. 32 

Since the majority of the German Confeder- 
ation of Trade Unions, consisting of the old 
secular, S.P.D.-oriented unions of the Weimar 
period, is offset by a minority, consisting of the 
bulk of the former Catholic unions, it is i ffl ' 
practical for the Confederation to lean quite 
so heavily and openly toward the S.P.D. as 
was the case in the Weimar period. Neverthe- 
less, the S.P.D. has remained the main channe 
of trade-union representation in West German 
politics. About 40% of all Bundestag members 
in 1957-61 were union members; 30% were 
in the ranks of the S.P.D. deputies; and another 
10% were union members in the C.D.U. dele- 
gation, where they formed the core of a Le” 
wing within the party. Of all trade-union 
deputies in the Bundestag, four-fifths were 
members of the German Confederation of 
Trade Unions. 33 


I he Churches 


Other groups besides economic inter 
est groups have contributed major influences to 
recent German politics; foremost among them 
have been the churches. Since the role of reli- 
gious groupings has already been discussed, 
only a few facts need to be recalled here. Al- 


though there are somewhat fewer Roman Cath- 
olics than Protestants among the population o 
the Federal Republic, there are far more Catho- 
lics than Protestants in church on most Sundays. 


and there are far more Catholics effectively 


- s Dc-utsch and Edin&i-r, op. oil, p. 102. 
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organized for political action. Between 50% 
and 60% of the nominal Catholics attend 
church once a week, while only about 10% of 
urban Protestants— and 20% of rural Protes- 
tants— attend church at least once a month. 14 

About 11 million Catholics, or one-quarter 
of the German electorate, can be found at mass 
on any Sunday in the year. Thus every week 
the Catholic clergy can reach a larger audience 
than all German politicians taken together 
could secure by their own efforts. The 10 mil- 
lion weekly circulation of the Catholic Church 
press reinforces these possibilities, and the 3 to 
5 million Catholics who are adherents of Cath- 
olic lay organizations or youth groups are 10 
times as numerous as the total membership of 
the C.D.U. During electoral campaigns, these 
Catholic audiences are vigorously exhorted by 
bishops, the lower clergy, the Church press, and 
lay organizations to vote, to vote as a duty to 
their conscience, to remember the great merits 
of the CD.U. government, and not to vote 
for irreligious parties, such as the S.P.D. and 
the F.D.P. Typical of the pastoral letters that 
Catholic bishops send out, and which axe read 
to a quarter of the electorate on pre-election 
Sundays, is the following: "Do your electoral 
duty! Vote only for men and women whose 
basic Christian principles are well known an 
whose public activity corresponds to 'h ese 
principles." In effect they are being urged to 
vote for the C.D.U., and the evidence for the 
continuing effectiveness of the appeal seems 
overwhelming. 3 * 

Catholic groups in West Germany embrace 
almost all activities from cradle to grave rom^ 
Catholic kindergartens to Catholic young arm 
ers’ leagues, traders' associations, a Cat o ic 
Woman's League, and many more. Unlike t e 
churches and their organizations in the mte 
States, England, and France, whose financing 
comes from voluntary contributions, in er 
many the churches are financed by the state, 

M Kitzmger, »p at, p. 22} 
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which levies a tax on all those individuals who 
were baptized in a particular denomination and 
have not officially withdrawn their membership. 

Outstanding among church-related groups 
for their political work— which is thus in part 
indirectly financed by the state -are the Catho- 
lic Workers’ Movement and the KolpingFamily. 
The Catholic Workers’ Movement (Katho- 
Itscht A rbetltrbtu ‘tgung, K.A.B.) has been directly 
active in electioneering, particularly in North 


Rhine-Westphaha, where four-fifths of its 
150,000 members are concentrated in the three 
dioceses of Munster, Paderborn, and Cologne. 
Thirty members of the K.A.B. were elected to 
the 1957-61 Bundestag The German Kolping 
Family- called before 1933 the "League of 
Catholic Artisan Journeymen”- is the counter- 
part of the K.A.B. on the skilled worker-to- 
lower-middle-class level. It has about 210,000 
members, nearly as many as the C.DU. Since 
half of the Kolping members are unmarried 
young men, they are able to lend very active 
support to the C.DU.; and the ways in which 
they could and did do so have been discussed in 
the literature of their movement. In the 1957 
campaign, their help appears to have been ef- 
fective. 32 of their members entered the Bun- 
destag Since 1 1 of them were at the same time 
also K.A.B. members, the combined Bundestag 


54 members. 36 

The Protestant Churches are unlikely to have 
been attended by more than 2 million people 
on any Sunday during the month before the 
1957 election, and the weekly circulation of 
their church press was below 5 million- More- 
over, no organ of the Evangelical Church gov- 
ernment issued any statement in support of any 
of the parties during the election 37 A relatively 
large number of the top leaders of the Protes- 
tant Churches come from East or Central Ger- 
many, and many have strong anti-Nazi records. 
Their Churches have remained far more con- 
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corned with the political issues of peace and 
reunification, because these Churches include 
the Protestants of both West and East Ger- 
many- with about 25 million being in the Fed- 
eral Republic, 1.6 million in West Berlin, and 
1 5.5 million in the G.D.R. Thus in 1965, in the 
face of the government's inaction on the ques- 
tions of Germany's Eastern frontiers and of her 
present and future relationship with her East 
European neighbors, it was the German Evan- 
gelical Church that publicly took its stand in a 
widely discussed memorandum, favoring more 
active and accommodating negotiations with 
the East, and thereby helped bring that issue 
back into the political arena. 

I he Mass Me (l itt of C oi/j m tt u i ca t ion: 
Audiences amt Mites 

Germany is a country of newspaper 
readers. In the mid- 1 950s, 91 % of all adults in 
the federal Republic read a newspaper at least 
once a week, while 55%, two-thirds of them 
men, read one every day. Three-quarters of 
West Germans polled in March, 1955, said that 
they tollowed local news; less than half-or 
■i6'7 — followed domestic politics; and less than 
two- fifths — only 39% -followed political news 
from abroad. The difference between the sexes, 
however, was striking. While 70% of the men 
followed domestic politics and 64% paid atten- 
tion to international events, the corresponding 
figures tor women were only 26% and 18%, 
respectively. An important part of the solid' 
electoral support for the C.D.U.'s foreign pol- 
icy between I9.ff.) and 1965 thus came from 
women who paid relatively little attention to 
its details.-* 
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— women almost as much as men — read each 
month at least one copy of some periodical/ 1 
The radio audience was, if anything, somewhat 
larger. In the mid-1950’s, about 80% of adults 
listened for at least an hour each day; 79% said 
they liked to listen to newscasts; 46% paid at- 
tention to political commentaries, but onl) 
33% cared to listen to reports of events 
abroad. 10 Television is less well established. In 
I960, only 30% of respondents had watched a 
telecast on the preceding day, but 72% had 
done so at least once during the preceding four 
weeks." 

The West German press, consisting of more 
than 1 ,400 dailies with a total circulation of 1 
million — or 318 per 1,000 West Germans 

— thus remains the major channel of political in- 
formation. The editors-in-chief of the largest 
dailies and periodicals — those with over 100,000 
circulation — form a relatively small group. 
Together with the chief editors of a few smaller 
but influential periodicals and a few directors 
of radio networks, this group in 1956 num- 
bered 41 persons and constituted a fair samp 
of the mass communications elite of the Fed era 
Republic. On the whole, this elite was younger 
and markedly more liberal than the business 
and C.D.U. elites, or than the bureaucratic elite 

surveyed later in this chapter. About 926 1 1J ‘ 
at ieast secondary-school training, and -i2 ' 
held doctorates. Only 22%, claimed militur) 
service, 10% in the First and 12%' in the Sec 
ond World War. As many as 42% had major 
anti-Nazi records; 38% had been imprisoned b; 
the Nazis and another 5% had been in exile- 
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Nazi records. Later, when licensing ceased in 
the early 1950’s, many of these publishers and 
editors maintained themselses by means of 
their ability and their established position in 
the field, and during earlier years also by means 
of continuing Allied, and particularly Ameri- 
can, support. This support was given through a 
Newspaper Leases Control Board, controlled 
by the Allies, which watched over printing con- 
tracts of newspapers whose printing plants 
might be owned by old-line nationalistic or 
pro-Nazi interests, and further help was given 
to pro-Western papers through a Press Fund, 
supported largely through money provided by 
the United States government. 4 ’ The Allies 
licensing policy also called for the decentrali- 
zation of the press, establishing all newspapers 
on a local level and resulting in the fact that 
today the nearest counterpart to newspapers 
with a national reputation and readership, such 
as the New York Times, arc such local papers as, 
first of all, the Frankfurter All&tmeine Zeitung , 
and. next to it, Hamburg's Die Welt, and the 
Suddcutsche Zatung of Munich. 

Not surprisingly, the leaders of the West 
German press and of many of the radio net- 
works are, on the whole, more in tune with 
mass opinion than are the members of the 
bureaucratic and the business elites. The mass 
media are more energetic in opposing any rem 
nants of Hitlerism, in demanding the dismissa 
of Nazis who have slipped back into high eve 
public-service positions by concealing t eir 
records, and in pressing for the prosecution and 
punishment of Nazis who are found to have 
committed wholesale murders, acts of torture, 
and similar crimes under the Hitler regime- 
Significant pans of the press are also more crit- 
ical of the Federal government, the military 
establishment and the demands for nuclear 
weapons for the Army, and they criticize w at 
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some of them consider the unnecessarily rigid 
policies of Bonn toward Britain and the United 
States, as well as us d-sss Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Bloc. 

On the other hand, chains of newspapers 
have begun to grow again, and their publishers 
are once again being tempted to appeal to na- 
tionalism and sensationalism, in accordance 
with the time-honored formula which holds that 
a successful news story needs only three ingre- 
dients ' blood, sex, and the national flag" 


The Bureaucratic, 

Diploma tic and Military Elites 

There are roughly 1.1 million profes- 
sional civil servants employed at the national, 
Land, and local levels of government in the 
German Federal Republic, in addition to an- 
other 1 3 million clerical and manual workers 
in public employment below the formal level 
of civil servant. 44 These civil servants have a 
strong, caste-like sense of tradition, responsi- 
bility and privilege. Many of them are skeptical 
of democracy, of popular participation in the 
government, and of outsiders entering the serv- 
ices -phis bureaucracy is the only social group 
.hat has retained its substantial share of power 
without major interruption from the days of 
.he late nineteenth-century German Empire 
through the two World Wars and three changes 
of political regime. Its members have become 
more pliable and more willing to serve effi- 
ciently and conscientiously whatever regime 
may be in power. Thy are less apt to insist on 
any old traditions of monarchist, nationalist, or 
ultra-conservative ideology, but they have re- 
tained their sense of role and duty, of separate- 
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ness as a social group, of revulsion from Com- 
munism, and of distrust of Western liberal and 
democratic innovations. 

They are more strongly organized in defense 
of their immediate interests, such as career se- 
curity, pensions, salaries, status, and prestige, 
than any other large social group in the country. 
As we saw above, fully 99% of their number are 
organized in two organizations: 53% in the 
somewhat exclusive German Federation of 
Civil Servants < Deutscher Beamtenbund), and 
another 46% in the German Confederation of 
Trade Unions. Beyond this, however, they have 
demonstrated a good deal of informal but ef- 
fective solidarity. Thus they have successfully 
opposed and eventually rendered ineffective a 
great part of the Allied efforts at denazification 
and Civil Service reform, and have preserved 
largely intact their hold on the higher ranks of 
public employment. 

Surveys of 67 high civil servants, 44 diplo- 
mats, and 54 high-ranking military men in the 
mid-1950s showed several similar traits for 
each of these three groups. They were well- 
educated and recruited largely from families of 
a similar background. They included a relatively 
large share of Protestants and of natives of 
Central and Hast Germany. They included very 
few persons — 12% of the diplomats, 4% of the 
military, and 2% of the civil servants — who 
reported in their biographies any major anti- 
Nazi background, but many of them had served 
the Nazi government— including half the dip- 
lomats in the sample, and all the military lead- 
The political opinions of these bureau- 
cratic and military elite groups differ markedly 
from the mass opinion recorded by the usual 
public opinion surveys. They are somewhat 
more strongly in favor of German rearmament 
within N.A.T.O., of Germany's membership in 
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the Western Alliance, of the major treaties 
pointing toward Western European integra- 
tion. 47 

There are some indications that these elites 
favor particularly those policies that will pm* 
serve for the Federal Republic the shelter of 
the American, N.A.T.O., and West European 
Alliances, as well as the economic opportuni- 
ties of the Common Market, as long as these 
increase the national capabilities of the Federal 
Republic in economic as well as military mat- 
ters. The demands of Defense Minister Franz 
Joseph Strauss for nuclear weapons for the 
Army, either under collective N.A.T.O. aus- 
pices or as an eventual part of West German 
national military equipment, has found some 
support among the military, even though the 
much-discussed “Generals’ Memorandum” m 
I960 on this topic actually seems to have rep- 
resented an effort on the part of the civilian 
Strauss to bolster his previously expressed 
views by inducing the generals under his au- 
thority to produce the kind of expert mem- 
orandum he wanted. 48 

In any case, the political and economic 
weight of the West German military elite 
seems likely to grow to the extent that the de- 
fense sector grows within the German econ- 
omy, that the Army approaches its half-milb° n 
manpower goal planned originally f° r 
N.A.T.O., and that troops have come to out- 
number the American and British forces in the 
territory of the Federal Republic. At the same 
time, the bulk of West German mass and elite 
opinion is likely to remain cool to any great 
increases in armament; and by 1967, cutbacks 
in military spending and manpower from its 
current level of 470,000, were in the center o 
public discussion. 

"Surveys by Daniel Lerner and Suzanne Keller. M-I.T- 
Center for International Studies, October, 1957, mu 11 
graphed, cited in Deutsch and Edinger, op. lit., P- 21 5. 

"Helmut Schmidt, Verteidigung oder Vergeltung: fcm 
deutscher Beitrag zum strategischen Problem der N.A-T. 
(Stuttgart; Sccwald. 1961), pp. 197-199. 
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A Test Case of Elite Conflict: 
The Spiegel Affair 


In October, 1962, the West German 
Federal Police arrested Rudolf Augstein, the 
publisher of the well-known West German 
news magazine, Der Spiegel. This periodical— a 
kind of stepped-up counterpart to Time maga- 
zine— was somewhat closer to the views of the 
F.D.P. than to those of any other party, but it 
had built up its half-million circulation by sen- 
sational though generally well-informed re- 
porting in a hard-boiled and iconoclastic style, 
well suited to the skeptical and disillusioned 
mood of many of its readers.* 9 

The journal had long carried on a feud 
against Defense Minister Franz Joseph Strauss. 
In its issue of October 10, 1962, Der Spiegel 
featured a report of instances of inefficiency or 
unpreparedness in the West German armed 
forces as allegedly revealed in recent N.A.T.O. 
maneuvers. So serious were these faults, the 
paper claimed, that "the Bundeswehr -after 
almost seven years of rearmament, and after six 
years of tenure in office of its Supreme Com- 
mander Strauss— still bore the lowest of (four 
possible) N.A.T.O. ratings, "conditionally suited 
for defense.” 59 

The response of the federal authorities was 
spectacular. During the night of October 26— 
by coincidence, at a time of extreme interna- 
tional tension over the Cuban crisis between 
Russia and the United States- agents of the 
federal police raided and sealed the editoria 
offices of Der Spiegel in Bonn and Hamburg, and 
arrested Augstein and four other executives of 
the magazine on charges of treason and bribery- 
Bail was refused them, on grounds of possible 
collusion, and thus they faced the prospect of 
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being kept in jail on suspicion until their trial, 
which might be months away. 

The Federal Prosecutor’s office could have 
treated the charges made by the magazine as 
untrue, and prosecuted its publisher and editors 
for slander, or for undermining the morale of 
the armed forces. Instead, the authorities chose 
to prosecute for violation of state secrets, tak- 
ing the view that some of the details of the 
charges must have come from secret West Ger- 
man military documents which the paper could 
have obtained only by bribery. Judged by 
American standards, this legal interpretation 
seemed to admit that there might be some truth 
to some of the facts alleged by the paper, but it 
threatened its publisher and staff members with 
far more severe penalties for treason. 51 Actually, 
West German law uses the label of “treason” 
far more loosely, including under it also the 
publication of any untrue statement which, if it 
were true, would injure, in the opinion of the 
federal government, the interests of the Federal 
Republic. The language of the law is so broad 
that it could be used to punish many journalis- 
tic practices which in the United States would 
be considered lawful and a legitimate exercise 
of the freedom of the press In the case of the 
German law, much depended on the spirit in 
which it would be applied, and the Spiegel case 
might well become a precedent of fanreaching 
importance. 

The Spiegel affair dramatically posed lour 
issues before the public. The first of these, com- 
mon to all free countries, was the issue of le- 
gitimate government secrecy, particularly in 
matters of defense, as against legitimate jour- 
nalistic enterprise in getting out the news, and 
in taking advantage of whatever documents 
some individuals or factions within the bu- 
reaucracy may be "leaking” to the press. This 
issue would be for the courts to decide, where 
Der Spiegel, with its long record of disrespect 
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for authority and of frequent attacks on mem- 
bers of the judiciary with a Nazi past, could 
count on very little sympathy from the usually 
conservative judges. 

The second issue was one of the police 
methods used. Henceforth, “the man who 
presses our doorbell in the early morning 
hours,” said the Frankfurter Rundschau , “is not 
necessarily the milkman. It might be the polit- 
ical police.” 32 In a country where people re- 
membered all too well the night raids of the 
Nazi Gestapo and were well aware of the con- 
tinuing police-state methods in the Communist- 
ruled G.D.R. to the East, these methods seemed 
"wholly repugnant— and wholly unnecessary 
— in a democratic society.” 53 

The third issue was political, and in the end 
it helped bring down the Adenauer Cabinet. 
The prosecution had been set in motion, and 
the raids and arrests had been carried out with- 
out the knowledge of the Minister of Justice, 
F.D.P. member Wolfgang Stammberger, under 
whose responsibility the matter ordinarily be- 
longed. Minister of Defense Strauss had dele- 
gated his responsibilities in the matter to his 
subordinate. State Secretary of Defense Volk- 
mar Hopf, in order to avoid, as he said, an ap- 
pearance of his personal bias against the maga- 
zine that had attacked him. Subsequently, as 
The New York Times reported. State Secretary 
Hopf has assumed the responsibility for having 
told” the State Secretary of Justice, Dr. Walter 
Strauss— who is not related to the Defense 
Minister — that he should not inform his supe- 
rior, Minister of Justice Stammberger, of the 
planned raids and arrests. 51 

The Minister of Justice thus had been by- 
passed in his own Department by his subordi- 
nates > tmd possibly with the knowledge of some 
Cabinet members and perhaps the Chancellor. 
Minister Stammberger thereupon submitted his 
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resignation; the F.D.P. threatened to withdraw 
its four Ministers from the Cabinet and to bring 
down the government coalition which since the 
1961 election again depended on the votes of 
the F.D.P. delegation for its Bundestag major- 
ity. The F.D.P. insisted not only on the dis- 
missal of the two State Secretaries, Walter 
Strauss and Wolfgang Hopf, by way of satisfac- 
tion for the humiliating treatment meted out to 
its Minister of Justice, but it also demanded new 
guarantees that its voice henceforth “would be 
heeded in the Cabinet, and that Dr. Stammber- 
ger would be placed in charge of the investiga- 
tion into Der Spiegel. 55 

The F.D.P., in short, saw the issue as a threat 
to its equality of status as a coalition partner. 
However, the resulting shake-up of the cabinet, 
in which Franz Joseph Strauss and Dr. Stamm 
berger were replaced, allowed the F.D.P- 
continue in the coalition government— thougn 
its position became increasingly tenuous. 

The fourth and last issue posed by the Spitgt 
affair was that of the relative power and pre=> 
tige of mo contending elites, the government 
bureaucracy, civilian and military, on the one 
hand, and the press on the other. In the Unite 
States, the press is highly respected, not only m 
terms of its acknowledged power but also m 
terms of the status and respect accorded to its 
publishers and writers. The American division 
of powers between the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of the government, to- 
gether with a long tradition of press freedom, 
further guarantees and enhances this freedom 
and high status of the press in American poh 
tics, society, and culture. In West Germany, b> 
contrast, there is no such long tradition ol 3 
free press. Under the parliamentary system of 
Bonn, there is far less of a separation ot powers 
between the federal government and the Bun 
destag dominated by the government parties, 
and the German judiciary traditionally has re- 
garded itself not so much as a coordinate an 

i:J- Also see, Locvveoberg, Pjrl:-r:ent ix t 'r.e 
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equal branch of the government, but rather as a 
subordinate part of the executive power. 

Civil servants, military officers, and judges 
ail traditionally had served the same monarch. 
From this old troJmon, many of these groups 
still dense social status, prestige, and solidarity. 
Newspapers and journalists, on the contrary, 
traditionally had been looked down upon in 
Germany as creatures of the gutter and spokes- 
men for the mob. Often they had been consid- 
ered failures who lacked the brains, character, 
or breeding to qualify as civil servants, and who 
thus had become hack writers in the hire of 
commercial purveyors of cheap gossip and sen- 
sations. This traditional contempt for newsmen 
has been dying very hard, although it is deeply 
inimical to the effective functioning of democ- 
racy. Despite the American-backed innova- 
tion of judicial review and stronger press 
freedom, these traditions of democracy are 
still young and weak in Germany. Many judges 
still see themselves as servants of the executive 
power, and a large pan of the public still 
looks upon journalists as impudent upstarts 
who deserve a sharp rebuke. 

Uy the end of 1962, the Spittfl affair had aJ. 
ready produced a number of changes in west 
German politics. A wave of popular protest 
against any revival of high-handed police meth- 
ods had arisen, cutting across party lines and 
insisting on greater respect for the freedom o 
the press. In an opinion poll, 54% of respon 
ents demanded the resignation of Defense 
Minister Franz Joseph Strauss; only 31 % wanted 
him to stay in office; the rest were undecide 
or uninformed" The Federal Cabinet resigned. 
Chancellor Adenauer formed a new one, sup- 
ported by the same coalition, but with ° ne t "' r ^ 
of the old Ministers dropped, including ot 
Franz Joseph Strauss and Wolfgang Stammber- 
ger. Strauss' post as Defense Minister went to a 
North Protestant C.DU. leader, Kai-Uwe von 
Hassel, who until then had been Prime ,n 

“The New York Times, November 24, 1962. 


ter of Schleswig-Holstein and who had a repu- 
ration for correctness in his administrative 
methods and for Right-of-Center sjrapathics in 
politics. Stammberger was replaced as Minister 
of Justice by another F.D.P. member, the South 
German Liberal. Dr. Ewald Bucher, with a rep- 
utation of particular concern for civil liberties. 
Most of the new Ministers were a good deal 
younger than their predecessors. The party and 
denominational balance of the Cabinet was 
preserved, except that the influence of the Ba- 
varian C.S.U. seemed somewhat weakened. 17 

Before the reorganization of the Cabinet, the 
Chancellor and the C.D.U. had negotiated with 
the Social Democrats about a possible "grand 
coalition" of the two major parties and about a 
possible change i" the vl«.oral Uw »h.eh 
loould wipe our the F.D.P. TM* rb™“ 
made the FD P. more willing "> lh « ncw 
Cubittet and to .crept the ceu.tinti.iw predomt- 
tut.ee of the C.D.U. within it. The retell, of .he 
,<T„r .hut included .be temporary ecl.p.e of 
Front Joseph Strautt. a slight increase in the 
political stature of .be S.PD wht.h had been 
treated publicly as > Possible partner tn the 
national government, a limned pain tn .be slat- 
use of the F.DP . offset in pan, however, by .be 
tbtea. of a possible "grand coal.., on of .be 
C.D.U. and S PD. and. perhaps most tm- 
entrant 0 f all. a definite upsurge of public optn- 
i„ favor of press freedom, democracy, and 
constitutional legali.y-a sinking affirmation of 
the changes that bad occurred to German po- 
litical culture since 1 945. . 

As of late 1967, the ip.rjr/ case ..self was 
still pending, and the manner and substance of 
,s outcome were l.kcly to have far-teachtug 
effects. It would sharply illuminate the con- 
t inuing struggle between the old and new tta- 
dinons. If the paper were squelched it would 
serve as a warning to all others. Journalists 
and publishers would then walk in greater 
fear, and government officials in greater assur- 

„L German pre» commences w The German Tnb- 
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ance. If the paper should win its case, or lose it 
only after a scrupulously fair trial, free from 
any taint of high-handed methods, a free press 
and the right of citizens and of minority groups 
and parties might emerge strengthened. What- 
ever the outcome of this particular confronta- 
tion between opposing political forces, others 
would be likely to follow. For the time being, 
he Spiegel affair showed once again how much 
dhe balance of power between the different 
West German elites was still in flux, how much 
e political culture and traditons of the Bonn 
Republic were still the subject of struggle, but 
also how significantly popular attachment to 
democratic liberties had grown in strength. 

The Common Characteristics 
of B onn’s Elites 

w ; . | Thc ; elites chat we have surveyed vary 

looks 7 Yet T C ° mpOSition - inc ^sts, and out- 
looks. Yet there are a number of significant 

views which they share with one another as 

c W ouLr S y W No ‘ ° f mass opinion » ’the 

that t af maj ° I ; j elue S rou P has any illusion 
that ,t alone could run the country, or that 

Germany alone could have her will prevail in 
Europe „ r There i, a so ber recosn” 

m each e rou P 'hat it must live in an en- 
vironment of other groups and interests with 
whom it must make the best terms it can get 
No group has cut itself off from reality by wrap- 
P.n B itself into some impenetrate p r i" e 
■dtolo CT „ r dot, tine. The sroups share man' 


of their images of reality. Even those critical 
of the United States remain mindful, for 
the most part, of the vast American capabili- 
ties. Even the most intense anti-Communists 
an almost all West Germans are anti- 
ommunists to some degree — do not ignore 
or deny the reality of very substantial Soviet 
strength. All groups are aware of the limita- 
tions of their power, both in domestic and in- 
ternational affairs. All feel that they have much 

to ose, and that changes should be approached 
with caution. 

Yet, all these groups are moving toward 
change. They are moving toward it, not neces- 
sarily by choice, but by the logic of events. In 
economics, the growth of the West German 
economy has made it more competitive in 
world trade,' but also more vulnerable to the 
fluctuations of the business cycle. The institu- 
tions of the 1950 s, which dealt successfully 
with the limited foreign-trade problems and the 
moderate waves of boom and recession of that 
period, may not prove sufficient for the greater 
international economic problems and for the 
more severe bouts of recession or depression 
that the 1960 s and 1970’s are likely to bring. 
More powerful institutions of international 
economic cooperation and of domestic eco- 
nomic guidance and control may have to be 
devised -and it will be the task of West Ger- 
many s political parties, interest groups, and 
e ites to work out the new political consensus 
needed to devise and sustain these new policies 
and institutions. 


VIII 

The German 
Federal Republic 
Today 
...and Tomorrow 


In the late 1960’s and early 19?0's, Germany must 
make basic decisions about its economic and 
employment policies, its labor relations and 
welfare services, and it must adapt its econ- 
omy to a world market that may be more com- 
petitive, to the underdeveloped countries that 
may need more economic aid, and to a business 
cycle that may be more severe in its down- 
swings. It must also establish a military policy. 
Will Germany accept as her share in the com- 
mon defense effort of the West the provision of 
moderately strong conventional forces within 
the limitations of her treaties of the 1950V Or 
will she press for nuclear weapons and a more 
competitive role toward other Western powers? 


A TURN AWAY 
FROM THE ARMS RACE 

In mid-1967, the leaders and voters of 
the German people seemed to have made such 
a decision, at least for some time to come. An 
overwhelming majority of 93% of West Ger- 
man leaders in an elite survey in 1964 had ex- 
pressed their view that a national nuclear de- 
terrent for the Federal Republic would not be 
worth its cost. Similar high majorities had 
added that such national nuclear weapons 
would not increase the Republics prestige, 
would not be essential for its independence, 
and would not be credible to its potential ene- 
mies. The proposal for a multilateral nuclear 
force (MLF.) within a N.A.T.O. framework 
divided the German leaders down the middle* 
34% favored it; the same proportion expressed 
opposition; and the test were indifferent oc 
uninformed. A number of the minority of Ger- 
man leaders who backed a N.A.T.O.-concrolled 
M LF. said that they did so because they were 
willing to go along with the wishes of the 
United States government, which at that time 
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had seemed to be vigorously promoting the proj- 
ect^ Its proponents in Washington at that time 
had been arguing that the M.L.F. was necessary 
to head off a supposed strong desire for national 
nuclear weapons. On closer study, no such 
German desire was discovered; important 
United States objections to the M.L.F devel- 
oped; and by mid-1967, the project had been 
quietly shelved. 1 

An alternative project of a purely European 
multilateral nuclear force was turned down in 
the same survey by 83% of the German leaders 
Strong majorities of both elite and mass opinion 

United s ‘ re, T i0n ° f tensi ° ns between the 

e^ite and ^ ^ Sovier Union ' German 
te and mass opinion also backed further 
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were endorsed at all levels of opinion, within 
the limits of preserving the essential sov- 
ereignty of the nation-state. 

The full restoration of a German national 
state- that is, national reunification of the pop- 
u ations and territories of the present G.F.R. 
and G.D.R.- consistently was named in mass- 
opinion polls as the most urgent single task 
before the Federal Republic. In 1 965, as during 
most of the preceding decade, a majority named 
such national problems as their top concern, 
either as “national reunification” ( 47 %) or 
Berlin (4%). They outnumbered more than 
.1 the mere 3% who had named as their most 
urgent political concern unification of Europe . 2 

t t e same time, majorities of both masses and 
e ites believed that no early gains in these 
matters could be expected from any policy of 
threats or violence against the East; and they 
appeared predisposed to explore new ap- 
proaches toward negotiation and limited accom- 
modation with their Eastern neighbors and the 
hoviet Union, provided that essential German 
claims and interests could be preserved. 

The actual policies of the Kiesinger-Brandt 
coalition government in 1966 and 1967 corre- 
sponded closely to these mass and elite opinion 
trends. By mid-1 967, the government had made 
't clear that the Federal Republic did not 
want nuclear weapons, and that it was more 
interested in reducing somewhat, rather 
t an increasing, its military manpower con- 
tri ution and defense expenditure, provided 
t at this could be done within a continu- 
ing a liance with the United States and in 
agreement with its government. Contempora- 
neous! y, Bonn had taken some steps to reduce 
tensions vis-a-ris Eastern Europe. It had opened 
ip omatic relations with Rumania; it had im- 
proved trade relations with other Soviet-bloc 
countries. Chancellor Kiesinger declared that 
is government considered as invalid the infa- 


n •• — jv. .Mjcricm, jricj n. 
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mouj Munich agreement of 1938, by which, un- 
der Hitler's threats of war, the governments of 
France and Britain had handed over to him 
Czechoslovakia's Sudccenland on the eve of 
World War II. This belated gesture from Bonn 
w as meant to go some way toward rcassunngihe 
Czechoslovak government, which repeatedly 
had expressed intense concern about the ef- 
forts of some German refugee politicians in the 
Federal Republic to treat that agreement as a 
valid base for political claims in the post-war 
period. Czechoslovakia, however, had wanted 
Bonn to agree that the Munich treaty — to which 
the United States had never been a party— had 
been invalid from the outset; while the German 
refugee politicians felt that Chancellor Kiesin- 
ger had gone too far even in accepting that the 
treaty was invalid now. Efforts to reduce ten- 
sions with the Federal Republic's Eastern neigh- 
bors are likely to be plagued by such conflicting 
claims and pressures for some time to come. 

In regard to its most immediate neighbor, 
the Communist-ruled German Democratic Re- 
public (G.D.R.), to a limited extent Bonn's 
policy aimed at reducing conflicts and obtaining 
humanitarian improvements, while persisting in 
its basic claims. For the first time, some com- 
munications from the G.D R. were accepted and 
answered in 1967 at the Cabinet level, with 
careful explanations that this was not to imply 
any legal recognition. Technical consultations 
among lower-level officials of the G.F.R- and 
G.D.R. were somewhat improved; mutual press 
attacks became slightly less vitriolic; and some 
works by authors living in the GD.R-, and crit- 
ical of both parts of Germany (such as Rudolf 
Friess' East- West beatnik novel. The Road to 
Oobliadoob), were published in the Federal Re- 
'ptlduc and were "wd/i zvurrvei Ttueii- 'YPuw* 'hft 
United States and the Soviet Union in August, 
1967, submitted identical drafts for an interna- 
tional agreement against the spread of nuclear 
weapons to countries which then were not pos- 
sessing them, it seemed clear that this agree- 
ment was likely to be accepted, and indeed 


welcomed, by the overwhelming majority of 
West German political opinion at both the 
mass and elite levels. As of mid-1967, most of 
the people and the leaders of the German Fed- 
eral Republic had chosen to stake their future 
hopes upon a continuing alliance with the 
United States within a world of peace. 

The political course pursued by the voters 
and leaders of the Federal Republic in 1963-67, 
however, was not the only one which had been 
urged upon them Other policies were and are 
available to them, and these continue to have 
their advocates among interest-groups and lead- 
ers. Though these alternative policies today are 
only supported by minorities, usually of less 
than one-third of Wesr German voters and 
leaders, such political alignments may change 
once again in the future, as they have done so 
often in the past; and these West German mi- 
nority views of the mid-1960's still deserve to 
be borne in mind by the Federal Republics 
neighbors and allies. 

The first of these possible alternative poli- 
cies would be for the Federal Republic to strive 
to gain access to nuclear weapons, to seek even- 
tual qualitative equality with the nuclear super- 
powers, and to return to a highly competitive, 
rather than cooperative, course of action in 
world politics. 


A POSSIBLE RETURN 
TO BIG POWER COMPETITION? 

One of the most prominent spokesmen 
in the late 1950‘s and early 1960 s for the nu- 
clear armament of Western Germany, the then 
Defense Minister Franz Joseph Strauss, made it 
'Jku. 'har, ’hit, ■juM/Sy diih iar. ■uuvtv.junb) vmjJzy 
any inclination toward military adventures, 
despite repeated charges co char effect from 
Soviet-bloc sources. All that it does imply, 
Strauss has insisted, is a desire to make West 
Germany so strong as a military and nuclear 
power that she will become an indispensable 
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preference for one another's goods that has oc- 
curred. In 1890, France and Germany bought 
such relatively large shares of total world ex- 
ports that the total amount of goods which they 
bought from each other was 35% less than what 
it would have been if they had been merely 
quite indifferent to one another and had bought 
each other’s exports in strict proportion to their 
total purchases in the world market. By 1959, 
however, other countries had greatly increased 
their shares of the world market, while the 
share of world exports purchased by France and 
Germany had shrunk. Thus already in 1954, 
when the percentages of the national exports 
of each country, sent to the other, were the 
same as in 1890, they now represented a much 
higher degree of mutual preference. Germany 
now bought from France 46% more than she 
would have done on the basis of mere indif- 
ference; and France bought 30% more goods 
from Germany than would have corresponded to 
the general French share of goods accepted from 


the world market. In 1959, the Indices of Rela- 
tive Acceptance for the trade between the two 
countries were still higher. Some further details 
and references are given in Table 8-1. Here it 
must suffice to say that the analysis in terms of 
Indices of Relative Acceptance shows that sub- 
stantial strides toward limited French-German 
economic integration have been taken since the 
end of World War II. 

The figures in Table 8—1 show the gains in 
aspects of integration between Germany and 
France, as the key example of the integration 
between Germany and all the other Common 
Market countries. They show that these gains 
are real but limited. Thus far, these advances 
are much more limited than the enthusiastic 
publicity for the integration of Europe would 
suggest— a publicity that is understandably in- 
clined to take future aspirations for present 
accomplishments. 

The gains appear still more limited if we 
consider that in large, highly developed coun- 
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tries, such as Germany and France, exports rep- 
resent only a fraction of the gross national 
product. Trade with France, taking both imports 
and exports together, amounted in 1959 to less 
than 3%, and trade with the entire Common 
Market to less than 10%, of the gross national 
product of the Federal Republic. 

To date, the freeing of trade under the Com- 
mon Market has not affected the ability of the 
federal authorities to maintain acceptable levels 
of employment, prices, availability of credit, 
and general stability and rate of economic 
growth. In the boom years of the 1950's, rela- 
tively little government action was required for 
these ends, and the powers of the Bonn govern- 
ment— and thus indirectly of the West German 
electorate— were ample for the purpose. As 
Western European integration progresses 
through the late 1960’s, however, the time will 
arrive when the powers of the Bonn govern- 
ment and the national institutions of the Fed- 
eral Republic no longer will suffice to maintain 
the levels of prices, employment, credit, and 
value of the national currency, in the face of 
possible fluctuations. By that rime, the business 
cycle may put more severe demands on the ca- 
pabilities of the federal government to con- 
ceive, execute, and maintain effective policies 
of economic stabilization. But by that time, 
European integration may have so weakened 
the powers of national governments, including 
the powers of the Federal Republic, that only 
common West European institutions, supported 
by the common will of the West European 
elites and electorates, would be able to take the 
necessary action. 

How willing are the West German voters to 
accept such common European institutions and 
or surrenubrtfleir nao'tnwi , >\jveimgm7’*W“>'h.'»n , P 
both in form and in substance? In 1955, only 
32% of poll respondents were willing to cede 
the ultimate power of decision to a European 
Parliament; a larger number, 42%, insisted on 
reserving that power to a German Parliament, 


and 26% were indifferent or uninformed. In 
1960, a somewhat differently worded question 
left only 8% undecided. The rest were divided 
in nearly the same proportion, between 42% 
adherents of a European government and 50% 
presumably upholders of national sovereignty. 
Between 1955 and 1960, the net proportions 
between the "Europeans” and the defenders of 
the nation-state had shifted only by about 2%, an 
insignificant amount in view of the different 
wording of the question However, by 1967, 
fully 78% favored a “United States of Europe ” 
And significantly enough, the young and middle- 
aged (between 1 6 and 44 years old) approved of 
the idea more frequently than did those over 
60 — 82% versus 68%. Similarly, some 90% of 
those with at least a secondary education pre- 
ferred a United Europe compared to 75% of 
those with an elementary school education. 4 

Yet at the same time it must be recalled that 
an even higher proportion (around 90%) 
favored German reunification, and as already 
noted, the latter was by far and away seen to be 
the most important problem facing West 
Germany. Taken together, all these figures 
suggest two conclusions. The idea of actual 
European integration, here and now or in the 
near future, has become an important issue in 
West German politics. Never in German history 
before World War 11 has so large a majority of 
Germans backed it. The second conclusion 
sounds a caution. For the twin goals of German 
reunification and European integration appear 
to be singularly incompatible— at least for the 
forseeable future. Whatever the chances for 
reunification with the Communist regime of 
East Germany, they would become even smaller 
if West Germany were to become part of a 
.cuap-Cntnnumisr "Hound -States rtf -Encryte" 

In the meantime, the Bonn government has 
moved away from its rather rigid policy of 
1961 -62 toward the entry of Britain into the 
•Dl.VO I annul, Um/„ f en. Volt }-4. pp 18. J6; 
lasmul lux Drmotiofne, AlJecubxh, October, 1967. 
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Common Market. During these years, the gov- 
ernments at Paris and Bonn insisted that 
Britain accept in essence their policies and bow 
to their will. Britain, they seemed to insist, 
should drop most of her ties to the Common- 
wealth and to the United States, and she should 
expect that her entry into the Common Market 
should be only a prelude to her early surrender 
of a substantial part of British sovereignty to a 
European political union, shaped largely in 
accord with French and West German desires. 

These demands of the French and German 
governments, together with their refusal of any 
major concessions to special British needs, de- 
layed the entry of Britain into the Common 
Market through the fall of 1962, and allowed 
France in early 1963 to veto Britain’s entry 
without arousing strong German opposition, 
German readers smiled broadly at cartoons 
showing the German Chancellor guarding the 
raised drawbridge which was keeping the Brit- 
ish troubadour out of the castle of Europe. 
Some of them even felt a thrill of power over 
Britain, which had been a victor in World War II 
and one of the occupying powers of Germany 
until the 1950’s. Yet neither the economic nor 
the political institutions of the German Federal 
Republic had as yet shown anything like the 
stability of their British counterparts, which 
had stood the tests of boom and depression, of 
defeats and victories, with unwavering firmness. 
This contribution of tested and dependable 
stability, and of "unflappable” good sense, even 
more than Britain’s military contributions at 
Beclin and at the Rhine, still seemed essential 
for the security and stability of Europe, and not 
least of West Germany. 5 In the mid-1960's, 
West German attitudes toward Britain im- 
proved somewhat. Mass opinion, elite opinion, 
and Bonn's official policy all favored, at least 
mildly, Britain's entry into the Common Mar- 
ket on more lenient terms — though not at the 

See Vi.'xo Grit Blucher, Dtr Frozen Jer Meinunfjbit. 
A’.-i (BicU-feU E.M.N.I.D., 1962), pp. 118-1 19. 


price of a West German test of wills with 
France. The Federal Republic’s European pol- 
icy, like its democracy at home, was still in 
need of further consolidation. 

THE POLITICAL DREAMS OF 

THE NEW GERMAN LITERATURE 

On the surface, and to its critics, the 
Bonn Republic looks prosperous and stolid, 
enthusiastically dedicated to economic success, 
to conventional middle-class values, to a fair 
amount of efficient mediocrity, to a fear of in- 
novation and experiment, to a longing for pro- 
tection by superior authority, to the solidarity 
of its national in-group, and to a prudent disin- 
clination to probe or question too deeply its 
own past, present, or future. But after all these 
reassuring successes, there recurs the little 
question: ‘‘And then . . .?” What is there to 
dream about, to remember from the past, or to 
long for in the future? If men must seek a wider 
horizon and a deeper meaning for their lives, 
they must reach out beyond the conventions 
and taboos that have become installed in much 
of West German life together with the "eco- 
nomic miracle.” 

This broadening of perspectives is just what 
a new generation of West German writers is 
trying to do. They question the past and insist 
that it be brought up again for unflinching ex- 
amination. Writers born in 1929, like Gunter 
Grass, who were adolescents when Hitler's re- 
gime fell, now recreate in their wricings the 
years in the early 1930’s when the Nazis rose to 
power. They portray, as in an X-ray picture, the 
sick culture that produced these events, and 
they and their readers seem to think that these 
are relevant things to write and think about 
amidst the prosperous forgetfulness of Bonn. 

Here, again, we encounter the problem of 
differential rates of change. The economic, po- 
litical, and military burdens on the Federal Re- 
public, and on the consensus among its citizens, 
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may grow faster than the Republic’s capabilities 
co meet them, or faster than its citizens can ini- 
tiate and carry through needed policies. Since 
we can at present only guess at the speed with 
which men learn to act effectively and in con- 
cert to attain the goals and values they already 
seek, so we can also only guess at the speed 
and direction of their movement toward new 
goals and new values. 

This subtle shift toward new goals and new 
values may be one of the least conspicuous and 
yet most important aspects of West German 
politics. Individuals, groups, and whole nations 
sometimes change their goals and even their 
character. When they do so, changes in their 
actions follow. Are there any signs of such 
changes in the German Federal Republic? If so, 
her artists and writers might be most likely to 
give us some hints of the changes that are now 
going on quietly but that may become manifest 
later. Theirs are more than merely private 
dreams. Their books are very widely read, and 
thus they also say something about the minds 
of their countrymen who find their writings 
relevant. 

The images of the new writers usually are 
not images of Europe or of the Atlantic world. 
Rarely are they dreams of a reunited Germany. 
Most often— as in Uwe Johnson’s The Third 
Book about Achim — they are poignant visions of 
the mounting barriers to understanding thar are 
rising between the two parts of one people that 
are becoming every day more different from 
one another. Johnson communicates his re- 
vulsion at the regimented life under the East 
German dictatorship, but he insists that a new 
generation of nonfanatical but committed col- 
lectivists is growing up there, and he conveys his 
longing to understand them and to keep open 
the last remaining opportunities for communi- 
cation between them and their neighbors to the 
West. Johnson's book is more subtle and pene- 
trating than those of the more popular writers on 
the German East-West problem- Among the lat- 
ter, Hans Helmut Kirst, author of an earlier best- 


selling trilogy of war novels, has written, in The 
Seventh Day, an uncomfortably plausible scenario 
of an East German uprising, followed by a bor- 
der clash between West German and East Ger- 
man troops and ending in the destruction of 
Europe by the nuclear weapons of the allies of 
both sides. 8 

Most often, the new writers deal with West 
Germany herself and with the people and the 
spirit that are developing within her borders. 
They begin with the insistent demand that 
Germans face the hidden and intolerable past. 
In The Tin Drum, Gunter Grass brings back 
this past, using as his memory-triggering device 
the persistent drum rhythms of a stunted child 
who has refused to grow up into the kind of 
adult world that has confused and frightened 
him through all the years of Hitler, the war, and 
post-war Germany. Post-war Germany is por- 
trayed in the image of the elegant "onion bar" 
at Dusseldorf, where prosperous executives and 
intellectuals pay for a serving of breadboards, 
knives, and large raw onions, and proceed to 
chop up the onions in order to regain their lost 
capacity for shedding tears. 7 

A Catholic writer, Heinrich Boll, introduces 
us to a civil engineer and structural expert who 
deliberately blew up the great abbey which his 
father had designed and built, and whose son 
now in turn hesitates to accept the offer of a job 
to rebuild the structure. In the same novel, 
Btlliardt at Nine Thirty, one meets the success- 
ful organization man and police torturer of the 
Nazi era, now once again a high-level executive, 
offering small favors to those of his victims who 
happened to survive. 8 

In Gerd Gaiser’s Final Ball, Soldner, the 
demobilized veteran and teacher without cer- 

•Uwc Johnson, Dot dnlle Bath ulcr tiihim (Frankfurr 
Suhikimp. 1961 ). Hans Helmut Kirst, Und Ketner bomml 
da ion (Munch Desch, 1957)— English translation. The 
Serenib Day (New York Doubleday and Ace Books, 1959) 
r Gunter Grass, The Tin Drum (New York Pantheon 
Books. 1963X 

•Heinrich Boll. Billiard um balbiebn (Koln-BcrJm 
Kiepenheuer & Wnsch, 1959). 
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tificate, observes, in the teeth of the economic 
miracle of the city of Neu-Spuhl, that “an auto- 
mobile is a means of transportation; the utterly 
ignorant consider it a badge of rank.” Later, 
Soldner walks out on teaching and on his love! 
and prospers in business. "I go along with being 
rich, he says, until the next time of poverty 
comes. J And there is Gaiser's final symbol, 
“the day of the dragonflies”: 


Suddenly I noticed that something was moving in 
the morass: unrecognizable dirty life. ... I sud- 
denly saw that an apparent twig, covered with 
mud, was in reality a large ugly larva. The larva 
pushed with an awkward unquenchable force to a 
dry place and lay there in obvious exhaustion. 

Many such larvae are crawling out of the mud. 

And now something happens to one. 


The grey husk burst, and a body, gleaming wetly, 
arched itself with blue and green rings. Then with 
a quick pull, it came long and slim out of the tube- 
a dragonfly was sitting on the stalk and trembling 

lTm rC f CI | tlb y ’ I l ts 1 trt ‘ m<;ndou s. rapacious eyes still 
seemed dead, while from somewhere, perhaps out 
of the air substance seemed to flow into the slack 
body and helped fill it. In the air there also were 
hardening the crumpled, finely veined wings; they 
began to stretch out, taut and brittle. The’ eyes 
began to shine, as if some blinding dust was dis- 
appearing from them. They became illuminated 
from within. Finally I saw the first dragonfly hov- 
ering above the water. A flash; it stood hovering- 
>t sped away, a blue spark. . . . Wherever we 
ooked, we saw pushing and slipping out. The 
brown pool seemed a place of transformation. 

u w , < i f ‘ lW f d J ?. J fOSl; - Everywhere a straining 
upward and a slipping out. . . . We saw newly- 
emerged ones laboriously straining, and we saw 
hers spread their wings that had turned hard and 
K assy aiul saw others shoot upward with a whir, 
ffus is the way it will be 


and glassy out of the warm mud of the money- 
minded city of New Spuhl? Gerd Gaiser is a 
former fighter pilot of the Luftwaffe of World 
War II. Does he envision the metamorphosis of 
an insect which emerges from its husk only as 
an exact repetition of the pattern of the preced- 
ing generation? Is this a poetic way of saying: 
The day will come ”— Es kommt der Tag— when 
the uniforms, the machine guns, the pistols, and 
the fighter planes come once again? Or is this 
meant to be an image of the rebirth of human 
beings and of a human community, a human 
spring beyond the fatal repetition of the biologi- 
cal cycle of the seasons and the dragonfly— a 
truly new birth and a new beginning? 

No one inside or outside Germany can tell 
for certain. The riddle of her future is part of 
the riddle of our own. At the beginning of the 
interplanetary age, all the world’s nations are 
unfinished once again. Their past is inescapably 
real, and yet the meaning and power of that past 
is in question. Their national institutions are 
once again being melted and recast. Their po- 
litical bodies and souls are strained by the 
pressures for change, and they may yet be born 
again. More or less, this is true of all the great 
nations — but perhaps it is most true of Ger- 
many, the Germany beneath the surface of its so 
recently consolidated institutions and behind 
the highly gifted German people of whom no 
one, not even they themselves, yet knows what 
they will become. 
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profound commitment to spiritual and human 
values than before. 

Some of Germany’s successes, however, are 
beginning to create new elements of crisis Its 
symptoms have become most clearly visible in 
the West German universities. New students, 
sometimes with weaker academic preparation, 
are thronging the universities in larger numbers, 
while the universities in many ways have not 
kept pace. Lecture rooms, laboratories, and 
other facilities are badly overcrowded Many 
students feel neglected and abandoned, facing 
subject matter which seems too difficult, or 
meaningless, and their professors sometimes 
seem too few and too remote to fulfill their 
traditional role as authority figures who can 
serve as models for imitation or as specific 
targets for revolt, so that frustration seems to 
come from an anonymous "system." 

Another change cuts still deeper, perhaps, 
and not only in the universities. The young 
Germans of the late 1960‘s have grown up in an 
atmosphere of democratic values and beliefs, 
and of higher standards and expectations -both 
material and moral -than any generation before 
them. The gap between what they have learned 
to expect and reality seems to many intolerably 
wide. They have heard again and again about 
the “crime” of silence and blind obedience, 
which so many of their elders committed in 
Hitler's day, and many of the young now feel a 
sense of personal responsibility and a need to 
speak out against wrong or evil. 

All these and other conditions may have 
combined to produce the sense of crisis in the 
West German universities, which was evident 
in 1967 and early 1968, and which seems un- 
likely to end soon. Some students— perhaps as 
many as 40 percent— are responding to aliena- 
tion and conflicting pressures by seeking once 
again a sense of security and belonging in the 
authoritarianism of the traditional duelling 
fraternities. Many others— though their num- 
bers are hard to estimate— seek to affirm their 
identity by various forms of protest or sympathy 


for protest A few outdo their counterparts in 
the United States in gestures of rebellion and 
bearded defiance of convention and authority; 
others throw themselves into more serious 
varieties of radical protest politics. They de- 
mand quick reforms in the German universities, 
and an end to the United States military effort 
in Vietnam. They have picketed some meetings 
of the major parties. They have challenged and 
debated leaders of the older generation. They 
also turned out in large numbers injune, 1967, 
to picket the Shah of Iran during his visit to the 
Opera in West Berlin, because they considered 
him a dictator who had helped destroy con- 
stitutional government in his own country. 
Police repressed them with a violence that 
smacked of panic. One student, Benoo Ohne- 
sorge, was killed in front of the Opera House by 
a policeman’s bullet— the first such student 
victim in the history of the Bonn Republic. 
About one-third of the students at many West 
German universities were reported to have 
taken part in a silent demonstration at the time 
of Ohnesorge's funeral, and the police chief of 
West Berlin resigned shortly after "for reasons 
of health." Most young people in West Berlin 
and West Germany clearly continue to prefer 
the Western, democratic w’ay of life to what they 
have seen of the dictatorial regime in the GDR, 
but by early 1968 the active discontent of many 
among them has become a factor to be reckoned 
with in the political and cultural life of the 
Federal Republic. 

More than other large countries, the Federal 
Republic depends for its stability upon the 
actions of foreign powers— East and West— and 
upon the civic support of its people, particu- 
larly its young. The specific attacks of the radical 
right, the diffuse frustrations of the intellectuals 
and of the young, and the ever-present proba- 
bility of a new international economic or 
military crisis may well present increasingly 
serious challenges to the democratic skills, 
loyalties, and institutions which fuse been 
developed during the preceding two decades. 
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Introduction 


In 1848, when two young German intellectuals, 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, both in their 
mid-twenties, wrote the Communist Manifesto, 
Communism was simply a startling idea, but 
one which the two youthful authors declared 
was “a specter haunting Europe,” destined to 
inspire a fundamental reorganization of society 
which would sweep away the civilization cre- 
ated by capitalism. Within the short space of 50 
years, Marxist Communism had spawned in- 
fluential Socialist and Social Democratic Par- 
ties in Western Europe and a multitude of 
splinter and sectarian political groups. One of 
them— the Bolshevik or radical wing of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party (later renamed 
the Communist Party), led by Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin— used the ideas of Marx to shape a revo- 
lutionary party that seized power in one of the 
great nations of the world, the Russian Empire. 
For the first time, the world witnessed the es- 
tablishment of a social, economic, and political 
system that was frankly and boldly inspired by 
the ideas expressed in the Communist Manifesto 
The Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 consti- 
tutes one of the great watersheds in the evolu- 
tion of human history. The multiple revolu- 
tions and transformations that have taken place 
throughout the world in the past four decades 
have been profoundly shaped and influenced by 
the ideas behind this revolution, and the power 
of the Soviet state which it brought into being. 

A little more than a hundred years after the 
appearance of the Communist Manifesto, Com- 
munism is no longer a simple idea, but is a way 
of life embracing 14 states with a population 
of nearly a billion people, occupying approxi- 
mately one-third of the earth's total land sur- 
face. Within this bloc of nations are to be found 
over 200 different nationalities and ethnic and 
linguistic groups, most of the races of mankind, 
and numerous cultures and religions. Further- 
more, Communist Parties, large and small, exist 
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in more than 75 additional countries on five 
continents, ranging from minuscule illegal 
groups to large mass parties like those found in 
France and Italy. All these parties are dedicated 
to establishing Communism as a way of life in 
their own countries. 


THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 

In 50 years, Communism has trans- 
formed Russia irrevocably, but in the process 
the ideas of Communism have also been sub- 
jected to a profound revision. The Communism 
that haunts or challenges the world in the 
mid-twentieth century is not the utopian vision 
of Marx and Engels, nor even the modified ver- 
sion conjured up by Lenin, but rather the con- 
crete realities of the new social order forged in 
the Soviet Union during the past four decades. 

The Soviet challenge has a dual character. 
First of all, the Soviet system emerges as a rival 
process of industrialization and modernization, a 
process which before the success of the Soviet 
system was historically the monopoly of capi- 
talism. Secondly, it is a rival way of life to that 
of the West, whose civilization and institutions 
it seeks to supersede. Thus, the Soviet chal- 
lenge is simultaneously a promise and a threat. 
What Communism has done for Russia during 
the past 50 years is to enable it to meet suc- 
cessfully the challenge of rapid modernization, 
which excites underdeveloped countries eager 
for quick modernization and industrialization, 
but repels the advanced and modernized so- 
cieties, which prefer their own social and po- 
litical systems to that developed in Russia. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AS A FORMER 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRY 


Before 1917, Russia was a giant wi 
feet of clay. Although a huge sprawling empi 
stretched across both Europe and Asia and or 


of the great powers of Europe, its prestige was 
in rapid decline because it failed to meet the 
imperatives of the modern industrial era. The 
most significant feature of the Imperial Russian 
state was not that it was a despotic autocracy, 
but that it was a country with a great potential 
which remained unrealized. In both Germany 
and Japan, autocratic governments took the in- 
itiative in adapting their societies to the indus- 
trial age, but not in Russia. 

In 1914, Russia ranked last among the great 
industrial states of the world, but by I960, the 
Soviet Union had already surpassed all the 
great industrial powers of Western Europe (and 
Japan) in the basic indicators of industrializa- 
tion, and was second only to the United States, 
which it avowedly aims to equal and overtake. 

In 1914, Russia was militarily weak; she had 
suffered defeat in one war after another after 
1850, and in 1905 was humiliatingly beaten by 
an upstart Japan. Her rapidly declining military 
strength was further verified by defeat, occupa- 
tion, and revolutionary convulsions during 
World War I. Today, however, Russia continues 
to rival the United States for military suprem- 
acy although it has fallen behind in recent 
years. 

In 1 91 4, Russia had avast unskilled and illit- 
erate population. She produced a few out- 
standing individual scientists, but in general 
was lagging far behind the rest of Europe in 
educational, technological, and scientific ad- 
vancement. By I960, the Soviet Union had 
achieved virtually 100% literacy. Today, the 
Soviet Union has over three times as many stu- 
dents enrolled in higher education as Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and West Germany com- 
bined. It now annually graduates more than four 
times as many engineers as the United States. 

In many respects, it has established an educa- 
tional system second to none. 

The story is virtually identical in the field of 
social services, particularly in medicine. In 
1914, Russian medical science was woefully 
retarded, and medical care was available only to 
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the very wealthy. The number of physicians and 
dentists before the Revolution was 28,000. By 
1965 it was over 554,000, which gives the So- 
viet Union today the largest number of doctors 
in proportion to the population of any country 
(except Israel) in the world Today, every Soviet 
citizen was entitled to free medical care. Life ex- 
pectancy in Russia has gone up from an average 
age of 32 before the Revolution to about 70, 
which gives Russia one of the longest average 
life expectancies in the world The number of 
hospital beds has also increased: from 207,300 
before the Revolution to over 2V« million in 
1965. 

As in many pre-industrial societies, pre-Rev- 
olutionary Russia did not provide many oppor- 
tunities for women. Today in the Soviet Union, 
53% of all Soviet citizens with some secondary 
education are women. Before the Revolution, 
10% of the medical doctors were women; to- 
day, more than 75% of all physicians in the 
Soviet Union are women. The situation with 
respect to teachers is almost identicaL Women 
are to be found in all walks and all levels of 
Soviet cultural, professional, and scientific life 
in increasing numbers and in higher propor- 
tions than in any other country. 

These are substantial achievements, and they 
transcend ideologies and social systems, for in- 
dustrial power, military strength, literacy and 
education, scientific and technological progress, 
medical care, and the emancipation of women 
are universally desired goals. These are the un- 
deniable marks of a modernized, industrialized, 
and Westernized society. They symbolize 
power, prestige, and dignity for the communi- 
ties which bear them. The underdeveloped 
countries are interested in results, for they ave 
no vested interest in doctrines or dogmas, and 
they are attracted to that process which prom- 
ises to accelerate their entry into the modern 
technological age. In the Soviet experience, 
they see the concrete fulfillment of the dreams 
and aspirations of a previously underdeve ope 
country. 


Also significant is the fact that the Soviet 
achievement was not only spectacularly quick, 
but was practically a do-it-yourself operation 
against overwhelming odds For more than 30 
years, Bolshevik Russia was an isolated pariah 
in a world of antagonistic capitalist states. The 
Bolsheviks inherited a country ravaged by war, 
occupation, and economic disorganization. She 
industrialized herself in the face of severe ex- 
ternal impediments and internal convulsions. 
After 1933, she was the avowed object of 
conquest by Germany and Japan, she survived 
the Nazi attack, and, although most of her de- 
veloped areas (virtually half of European Rus- 
sia) were occupied and despoiled, she was able 
to mobilize a counterattack which broke the 
back of the German Army and set the stage for 
Germany's ultimate defeat. 

Soviet Communism thus emerges as a 
process for the accelerated metamorphosis of 
backward agrarian and semifeudal states into 
advanced industrial societies It promises the 
"quick switch": the rapid transformation of il- 
literate populations into educated communities, 
and of raw, unskilled peasants into skilled tech- 
nicians and workmen; the swift elimination of 
disease; the early emancipation of women; and 
rapid improvement in the standard of living. 
But, above all, it promises the speedy acquisi- 
tion of power, influence, and dignity for emerg- 
ing national communities whose aspirations 
exceed their capacities The larger the popula- 
tion of a given underdeveloped country and 
the more diversified and extensive its natural 
resources, the more applicable the Soviet ex- 
perience is apt to be. The largest underdevel- 
oped national community in the world, China, 
has already embarked on the same process. 
China, under Communism, enjoys greater power 
and prestige in world affairs than at any time 
in the past 200 years. 

In short, Soviet Communism offers a seduc- 
tive and effective way to meet the demands of 
the "revolution of rising expectations" that is 
sweeping the underdeveloped lands. 
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THE MAIN FEATURES 
OF THE SOVIET SYSTEM 


The Soviec social order, taken as a 
whole, is unique, but its political system has 
certain features in common with both modern 
and ancient autocracies and dictatorships. Un- 
due preoccupation with the political institutions 
and practices of the Soviet system in isolation 
from its social institutions and ideological goals 
serves to place the Soviet dictatorship in the 
company of the Nazi and Fascist totalitarian 


systems. While the Soviet Union shares with 
these two systems certain political practices, the 
ideological principles and social goals of’ the 
Soviet state are sharply divergent from those of 
the Nazi and Fascist orders. A proper under- 
standing of the Soviet system, therefore, re- 
quires that its political system be examined 
within the context of its ideological goals. 

Modern dictatorships that mobilize and ma- 
nipulate the masses and demand their active 
support are called "totalitarian dictatorships,” 
to distinguish them from the traditional per- 
sonal dictatorship or dynastic autocracy which 
sought to justify or preserve their rule without 
the active involvement of the masses. 

While Soviet spokesmen reject the labels of 
totalitarianism and personal dictatorship, they 
accept the notion of a "class" dictatorship and 
until 1961 defined the Soviet regime as a “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat." But they claim that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat is essentially 
democratic, since it embodies a system in which 
a majority (the workers and their allies) rule 
over a minority. Indeed, they reject the West- 
ern idea of democracy as being a "bourgeois" or 
capitalist democracy; that is, democracy for the 
ew the capitalists. In their eyes, then. West- 
ern democracy is a dictatorship over the work- 
er while Soviet democracy is a dicta- 

tship over the tormcr capitalist ruling class 


Democracy as a symbol has always played an 
important role in Soviet policy and doctrine 
because of its obvious appeal. Even at the 
height of the Stalinist terror, Soviet authorities 
described the Soviet system as “the most demo- 
cratic system” in the world. After Stalin’s 
death, however, Khrushchev conceded that the 
Soviet Union under Stalin, at least from 
1934-53, was in fact a personal dictatorship. 

The political life of the Soviet Union is 
monopolized by a single party, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, which is the only 
legal political organization in the country. 
Highly centralized in its organization, the 
party, as the custodian and interpreter of the 
official ideology, actually governs the country. 
Its membership currently amounts to only 5% 
of the total population, but it furnishes or se- 
lects the key personnel in all political, eco- 
nomic, military, and cultural institutions. Thus 
not only is the official ideology "total,” but 
control is total as well, since the party does not 
permit the appearance of any political or social 
force that could challenge its monopoly of 
power in the Soviet system. 

The Soviet economy is also “total” in the 
sense that it is almost entirely public in charac- 
ter. In response to the ideological norms of 
Marxism, the Soviet state owns outright all the 
land, water, natural resources, industrial estab- 
lishments, and financial institutions of the 
country. None of these can be privately owned. 
Virtually the entire urban working population 
is employed by the state or by state- and 
party-directed institutions. In the countryside, 
most of the rural population works on collec- 
tive farms, which are theoretically cooperative 
enterprises. The state owns the land, however, 
and the collective farms are closely governed 
by state laws and regulations. 

Control of the economy is considered to be 
an indispensable prerequisite to a centrally 
directed and planned economy. The Soviet 
state, upon instructions from the party, deter- 
mines the economic development of the coun- 
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try. The state decides what shall be produced 
and how much. It sets the market price of com- 
modities as well as the wages and salaries of 
employees and managers. Collective bargaining 
and strikes are unknown in the Soviet Union. 
Everything is determined from the top and at 
the center. 

No less under the control of the Soviet stare 
than the economy is the cultural life of the 
country. The party and state institutions own or 
control all the media of communications and 
distribution, all schools and universities, mu- 
seums and recreational facilities, libraries, 
newspapers, printing and publishing establish- 
ments, radio and TV stations, motion-picture 
studios, and theaters Control over culture and 
communications ensures that the party and state 
can condition and manipulate the minds of 
their citizens by controlling their access to in- 
formation. In the Soviet Union, it is assumed 
that the interests of society must prevail against 
those of the individual and that the latter can 
find true freedom only as a member of society. 
The individual, by definition, thus cannot have 
rights and interests in opposition to those of 
the state and, in the event of conflict, those of 
the individual must give way. 

The decision of the party under Stalin to 
modernize and industrialize Russia quickly 
collided with the inertia and interests of vast 
sectors of the population. In order to impose 
the state’s ideological goals upon an unwilling 
population in the name of building a socialist 
and Communist society, Stalin resorted to the 
use of terror and violence. The mqdernization 
of Russia was quickly achieved, but at tremen- 
dous cost in human lives and liberty. Soviet 
Russia became a vast police empire of terror- 
ized citizens, whose main incentive for working 
was not the prospect of a better life but sheer 
survival. 

Since Stalin’s death in 1953, the terroristic 


aspects of the Soviet system have been largely 
eliminated. The secret police have been con- 
siderably reduced in numbers, many of their 
veterans have been removed or executed, and 
the concentration camps have been emptied of 
their prisoners. Soviet citizens are allowed con- 
siderably more freedom of thought and move- 
ment, although the basic features of the Soviet 
dictatorship and the fundamental structure of 
society remain fundamentally intact. Most seri- 
ous observers agree that the Soviet system can 
no longer be described as totalitarian, while 
many others perceive the progressive develop- 
ment of pluralistic tendencies in Soviet society. 

The Soviet system offers, as we have said, a 
way of quickly overcoming the poverty, illit- 
eracy, and backwardness of the underdeveloped 
countries— but it is a short-cut which exacts a 
terrible tribute fonts advantages. Nevertheless, 
Soviet leaders boast that in the twentieth cen- 
tury all roads lead to Communism because it 
has already demonstrated its superiority in 
achieving rapid and concrete results. Unless the 
Western world, led by the United States, is able 
to renovate and export the values and institu- 
tions it cherishes, and can demonstrate an al- 
ternative that will deliver both the quick re- 
sults of the Soviet pattern and the freedoms of 
Western civilization, then the attractiveness of 
Communism, and with it its international im- 
pact, will grow. (It is to be admitted, however, 
rhat in recent years the diplomatic and eco- 
nomic setbacks of the Soviet Union, the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, and the generally drab character 
of the Soviet standard of living, to which more 
and more visitors have been exposed, have tar- 
nished somewhat the luster of the Soviet 
achievement— which, while impressive in itself, 
has nevertheless fallen considerably short of 
official claims, boasts, and promises. Conse- 
quently, some of its former appeal to underde- 
veloped countries has been eroded.) 



II 

The Russian 
Political Heritage 


When Lenin and the Bolsheviks overthrew the Pro- 
visional Government in November, 1917, they 
thought that the umbilical cord with the past 
had been irrevocably severed. The Soviet sys- 
tem was to begin with a clean slate; Russia’s 
past was to be repudiated, and the future would 
be inspired by the ideological vision of Karl 
Marx in which nations would melt into one 
another to produce an authentic international 
community. 


THE RUSSIAN 
“NATIONAL CHARACTER” 

Nations, however, cannot dispose of 
their heritage so easily. The latitude of action 
permitted to the Bolsheviks was severely lim- 
ited by the human and physical resources with 
which they had to work. The Soviet state, terri- 
torially, was a truncated version of the Russian 
Empire; it inherited the same geographical lo- 
cation, the same exposed frontier, and the same 
enemies, who still looked upon her territories 
with envy. Most importantly, Soviet Russia in- 
herited the same population, most of whom 
were Russians. The people of Russia, then, 
with their religions and languages, knowledge 
and ignorance, skills and superstitions, memo- 
ries, fears, anxieties, and customs were the raw 
human material out of which a Communist so- 
ciety was to be fashioned. The Bolsheviks also 
inherited Russia's potential, and this was enor- 
mous both in terms of natural resources and of 
population. The most tenacious element of the 
legacy the Bolsheviks inherited was that 
elusive thing called the Russian "national char- 
acter. Russia presents a unique illustration of 
both the tenacity and plasticity of national 
character and traditions. An avowed objective 
of the Bolsheviks was to transform the people 
of Russia by radically reorganizing the coun- 
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try’s social and economic order. Yet many of 
the qualities of pre-Revolutionary Russia per- 
sist in contemporary Soviet society. Indeed, the 
Russian culture has been extended to nearly 
100 million non-Russians within the Soviet 
system. 

Being the most numerous and influential 
element in the population, the Russians in- 
evitably became the instruments for dissem- 
inating the culture, language, and traditions 
of the Communist doctrine to the non-Russian 
nationalities. The Russian language became 
the lingua franca of the Union, while the 
Cyrillic alphabet (in modified form) became 
the vehicle for reducing other languages to 
writing. Of all the nationalities of the U.S S.R., 
only the three Baltic nations, Georgia, and Ar- 
menia (whose numbers total less than 12 mil- 
lion out of 232 million) do not use the Cyrillic 
alphabet. Russian cultural attainments have 
become the common treasures of all the peo- 
ples of Soviet Russia, and while their own cul- 
tures, languages, and traditions have also been 
permitted to flourish (within definite limits, 
however), they have been relentlessly exposed 
to Russian cultural norms for more than four 
decades. The Soviet Union today is thus simul- 
taneously more and less "Russian'’ than ever 
before, because, under Soviet rule, Russian 
culture has been converted from a purely na- 
tional phenomenon into a multinational civili- 
zation. The only conspicuously Russian cultural 
institution which has not been universalized is 
the Orthodox Church. 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
The Autocratic 
and Byzantine Legacy 

Indigenous Slavic states of a tribal 
character flourished on the soil of modern Rus- 
sia as early as the seventh century, but it was 
the Kievan state of Rus, founded by Norse 
marauders under Rurik the Red in the ninth 


century, that marks Russia's formal entry into 
recorded history. The Kievan state, located in 
the territory of the present-day Ukraine, was in 
every way comparable in the development of its 
civilization to that of the feudal states of West- 
ern Europe, but its principal outside contacts 
were with the Byzantine Empire, with which it 
quickly established intimate and fruitful com- 
mercial, political, and cultural connections. 

The Byzantine influence on Russia was the 
earliest and most pervasive of all alien in- 
fluences on Russian political development. By- 
zantine culture was an amalgam of Roman, 
Greek, and Near Eastern elements. From Rome, 
through Byzantium, Russia inherited the im- 
perial title of ‘Tsar,’’ a corruption of "Caesar"; 
from the Greeks, the Russian language gained 
the Cyrillic alphabet, from the Near East, Rus- 
sia adopted the institution of the God-Emperor 
in its specific Byzantine Christian adaptation 
known as Cacsaro-Papism, whereby the author- 
ity of the Pope and the Emperor are amalgam- 
ated in the person of the Tsar. 

A further important Byzantine influence on 
Russia was the notion of Messianic ortho- 
doxy— the idea that the orthodox faith was the 
one and only vehicle of eternal salvation, to be 
extended dogmatically and with undiminished 
fervor. Constantinople was the “Second Rome,” 
and its Emperors the successors to the Roman 
Empire. Twenty years after the fall of Constan- 
tinople to the Turks (1453), the Grand Dukes 
of Moscow proclaimed themselves as successors 
to the Tsars of Byzantium, arrogated the head- 
ship of the Orthodox Church, proclaimed Mos- 
cow to be the 'Third Rome," pre-empted ihe 
Byzantine double-headed eagle, and invested 
themselves with the title, “Tsar, autocrat, cho- 
sen by God.” 

The Church of Old Rome fell (wrote the Russian 
monk Theophilus shortly after the fall of Con- 
stantinople] because of its heresy, the gates of the 
Second Rome, Cooitantinoplc, have been hew-n 
down by the axes of tbc infidel Turks, but the 
Church of Moscow, the Church of the New Rome, 
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shines brighter than the sun in the whole Uni- 
verse. . . . Two Romes have fallen, but the Third 
Rome stands fast; a fourth there cannot be . 1 

MONGOL-TATAR DOMINATION; THE INSTI- 
TUTIONALIZATION OF BARBARISM. The sec- 
ond major alien influence on Russia was that of 
the Mongols and Tatars. The Kievan state of 
Rus was easily overwhelmed and destroyed in 
the thirteenth century by the Mongol conquest, 
and the Russian lands passed under control of 
the Khans from 1234 to 1460. Mongol-Tatar 
rule was indirect; native princes and bishops, if 
they chose to cooperate, were reduced to vassal- 
age but allowed to rule their own subjects and 
to maintain their property and serfs. They were 
forced to deliver annual tribute to the Khans, 
which they exacted from their own subjects’ 
with the same cruelty and barbarism they expe- 
rienced in dealing with their masters. 

The 200 years of Mongol-Tatar domination 
not only re-enforced the despotic qualities 
borrowed from Byzantium, but also cut Russia 
off from contact with Western Europe, retard- 
ing not only her social and economic develop- 
ment, but also insulating her from the liber- 
ating currents of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation which swept through the West. 

The chief legacies of Mongol-Tatar domina- 
tion were essentially psychological and admin- 
istrative: the refinement of despotic arts; the 
cultivation of cruel and insensitive methods of 
rule and rebellion; the premium placed on cen- 
tralization of power, enforced national unity, 
and ideological conformity; the tradition of 
backwardness and the efforts of the rulers to 
overcome it. 


of unusually able but unscrupulous rulers ex- 
panded Moscow’s power over the other princes 
and enhanced its influence at the Tatar court. 
Ivan I, known as Kalita or “Moneybags” 
(1325—41), maneuvered himself into the job of 
collecting the tribute from the other princes 
for the Khans, and his successor, Simeon I 
(1341-53), managed to be appointed Chief 
Prince over the others. As Muscovite absolu- 
tism increased, the power of the Khans was 
correspondingly eroded. Ivan III, the Great 
(1462 - 1 506), finally overthrew the Tatars com- 
pletely in 1480. (In 1472, Ivan married Sophia, 
the last Byzantine Emperor’s niece, thus claim- 
ing succession to the Byzantine Emperors.) 

Centralization of political power and its ab- 
solute exercise— two persistent features of con- 
temporary Soviet rule— thus have an ancient 
legacy. Only through ruthless centralization of 
power could Moscow overthrow the Khans, and 
subsequent history has demonstrated that when 
this power was fragmented or seriously chal- 
lenged by an internal opposition, Russia was 
exposed to invasion and defeat. The idea that 
decentralization is tantamount to anarchy and 
weakness and that dissent is treason is firmly 
rooted in Russian history. Stalin recognized the 
importance of this tradition on the occasion of 
Moscow s eight hundredth anniversary in 1947: 

Moscow’s service consists first and foremost in 
the fact that it became the foundation for the unifi- 
cation of a disunited Russia into a single state 
with a single government, a single leadership. ■ • • 
Only a country united in a single centralized 
state can count on being able to make substantial 
cultural-economic progress and assert its in- 
dependence . 2 
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lord University Press, 1948), p. 171 . 


The Consolidation 
Autocratic Rule 

Throughout Russian history all at- 
tempts to limit the absolute power of the Tsar 
failed, and the Russian autocracy was preserved 
2 Prai Ja, September 11, 1947. 
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virtually intact down to the 1917 Revolution 
itself. As in other feudal societies, the monarch 
could be effectively opposed only by the 
hereditary nobility, whose members jealously 
sought to cultivate authority in their own do- 
main, and occasionally to aspire to the throne 
itself. Sharing power with the Tsar was the 
Duma of Boyars, comparable to the House of 
Lords in Britain. The boyars struggled against 
the absolutism of the Tsars for their own per- 
sonal and class advantage, but met their match 
in Ivan the Terrible (1533-84), that half-mad 
genius both feared and beloved by the common 
people as their protector against the cruel boy- 
ars. He eventually broke the power of the boy- 
ars by various stratagems, including the forma- 
tion of the first Russian secret police 
Organization, the dreaded Oprichnina, which 
ruthlessly liquidated all opposition to the 
Tsar. 

Ivan also introduced an embryonic "House 
of Commons," the Zemsky Sobor, in 1549, a 
quasi-representative assembly made up of the 
lesser nobility, upper clergy, landed gentry, and 
urban bourgeoisie, to counterbalance the 
strength of the boyars. The Zemsky Sobor suc- 
cessfully limited the power of the boyars, and 
during the 'Time of Troubles" (1584-1613), it 
played a significant role in governing Russia, 
when the country was plagued by false preten- 
ders to the throne and threatened with foreign 
intervention by the Poles. Its most important 
act was the election of Prince Michael of the 
Romanov family as Tsar in 1613. The Zemsky 
Sobor was unable to maintain its authority, 
however, and degenerated in a manner similar 
to the French Estates-General. Both it and the 
Duma of Boyars gradually deteriorated and 
were abolished by Peter the Great. 

Subsequent attempts to limit the power of 
the Tsar were either instituted by the Tsar him- 
self or forced upon him by revolutionary pres- 
sures Peter the Great (1689-1725). for in- 
stance, sought to "Westernize" and modernize 
the autocracy so as to increase the power of 


Russia and render its absolute government 
more efficient He introduced a bureaucratic 
system based on merit, and faithful service to 
the state by the landowners or gentry could 
earn them cities of nobility or promotion to 
higher status. A hierarchy of 14 ranks was or- 
ganized for the armed services, the courts, and 
the Civil Service, each with its own distinctive 
status, with promotion awarded to the most 
able. The system, eventually corrupted by nep- 
otism, bribery, and favoritism, lasted down to 
1917, when it was abolished— only to be resur- 
rected in new and expanded form by Stalin in 
1943, when all branches of the Soviet bureauc- 
racy were once again organized into ranks, 
replete with uniforms and special privileges. 

Peter also created the Imperial Governing 
Senate in 1711 to replace the Duma of Boyars. 
Officially an advisory body akin to a cabinet (it 
was made up of nine members, including the 
royal governors of the provinces, appointed by 
the Tsar to coordinate and direct the adminis- 
tration of the state), it was actually a supine 
creature of the Tsar. Directly under the Senate 
were eight departments of government, each 
run by a committee of three to five men, which 
reduced the possibility that any one person 
would become too powerful in administering 
the country. Peter abolished the Russian Pa- 
triarchate and placed the Church under the di- 
rection of a Holy Synod (1721), which was 
dominated by the "eyes and ears" of the Tsar, 
the Procurator, a trusted layman. Many of Pe- 
ter's reforms served to strengthen both the au- 
tocracy and the country as a whole. Under him, 
Russia continued her expansion in all direc- 
tions, finally absorbing St. Petersburg and thus 
acquiring her long-sought “window" on the 
Baltic 

Under Catherine the Great (1762-96), 
elective municipal councils (dumai) were estab- 
lished, although the elections were severely 
limited to the propertied classes. And, under 
this former German princess the steady infil- 
tration of German ideas and bureaucrats into 
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Russia was accelerated, and the Romanov dy- 
nasty was soon all but Germanized. 

During the reign of Alexander I (1801 -25), 
Michael Speransky was commissioned to draw 
up an elaborate plan of governmental reform 
providing for the indirect election of local, in- 
termediate, and provincial assemblies, ulti- 
mately to be climaxed with a National Duma, 
or Parliament. Speransky ’s efforts led only to 
the creation of a marginal organ, the Imperial 
State Council, half the members of which were 
appointed by the Tsar, and the other half elected 
by special social groups. Virtually all its mem- 
bers were drawn from the nobility, and it 
merely served as another administrative coor- 
dinating body. After 1905, it became the Upper 
House of the Imperial Legislature. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
system of local self-governing bodies (the Zem- 
stvos), based on and authorized by popular 
elections, was established, but their powers 
were limited and their authority restricted es- 
sentially to such local matters as sanitation, 
roads, hospitals, and schools. Elections were 
frequently rigged, and the Zemstvos were 
usually dominated by the local gentry. Un- 
der Alexander III (1891 -94), the 

executive 

committees of the Zemstvos were controlled 
by provincial governors. These organizations 
which continued to attract reform-minded and 
Progressive members of the nobility, consti- 
tuted the only school of local self-government 
•n the entire history of the Russian autocracy. 
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sary to keep the people under control. During 
the nineteenth century, latent anarchistic forces 
gave rise to various movements designed to 
destroy the state, in the hope that society would 
reformulate itself spontaneously into a stateless 
socialistic community. It is perhaps more than 
fortuitous that Marxism emerged as an ideology 
tailor-made to fit the contradictory impulses of 
both absolute order and anarchy, for Lenin’s 
Bolshevism imposed the necessary order, while 
Marx s vision of a classless society promised a 
community in which the state would ultimately 
“wither away.” 


The Revolutionary "Tradition 

The concentration of absolute power in 
the hands of the Tsar meant that change and 
reform could come about only by initiative 
from above or revolution from below. Reforms 
from above were few and far between and usu- 
ally followed by a period of repression. As the 
pressure built up for revolution, underground 
groups increased their violent and terroristic 
methods. All the accumulated resentments, 
disappointments, sufferings, and sublimated 
hopes of nearly a thousand years seemed to 
explode in the Revolutions of 1917. 

The Revolutions of 1917 did not develop 
without precedents. Previous revolutions, how- 
ever, were limited in character, either geogra- 
phically or socially. Characteristically, down to 
che twentieth century, revolutions were directed 
against the harsh social and economic order. 
The Tsar and the autocratic system itself were 
by-and-Iarge immune, for the Tsar was viewed 
as a benevolent patriarch who would have in- 
stantly intervened had he known the miseries 
and agonies of his people. In times of external 
crises, the Tsar was a powerful symbol around 
w’hom all classes of Russians rallied. 

The Russian faith in the autocracy was reen- 
forced by a deep and primitive faith in the 
power and majesty of God, from whom the Tsar 
claimed divine sanction. The Orthodox Church 
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had been completely subordinated to the state 
after a brief and unequal struggle between the 
Patriarchate and the Tsar, and it became one of 
the basic instruments of autocratic rule. The 
Orthodox priests cultivated in the minds of the 
Russian peasants a fatalism about their earthly 
conditions of life and thus increasingly became 
a principal bulwark of the autocracy, blessing 
and sanctifying its endeavors and activities, even 
to the extent of pressuring ordinary priests into 
the service of the secret police. The ferocity of 
the Bolshevik reaction against the Orthodox 
Church must always be assessed with this per- 
spective in mind, for the Orthodox Church was 
not a "free church,” but an indispensable and 
willing instrument of the autocracy in its op- 
pressive rule over the people of Russia 

IVAN THE TERRIBLE'S "REVOLUTION FROM 
ABOVE." The earliest popularly supported 
"revolution” in Russia was, in fact, a "revolu- 
tion from above," executed by Ivan the Terri- 
ble. In 1564, as a consequence of his conflict 
with the boyars, led by Prince Kurbsky, Ivan 
abandoned Moscow for a small village and de- 
nounced the boyars and upper clergy as trai- 
torous, corrupt, and evil, at the same time ab- 
solving the urban bourgeoisie and the common 
people. Without abdicting, he announced that 
he had given up his kingdom and would let 
God determine his future course. When asked 
to return, by a delegation sent by the middle 
classes and the common people, he laid down a 
number of conditions, including the right to 
establish a special institution called the Oprich- 
nina, over which he would have personal ju- 
risdiction. In effect, the Oprichnina became a 
vast secret police empire, untrammeled by law 
and subject only to the jurisdiction of the Tsar. 

The ultimate objective of the Oprichnina 
was to destroy the power of the boyars, by ar- 
resting and exiling them to remote parrs of the 
country and expropriating their estates. The 
methods and tortures employed by the Oprich- 
niki were worthy precedents for the subsequent 


secret police systems in Russia: the Imperial 
Okhrana, and the Soviet Cheka, G.P.U., 
N K.V.D., M.G.B , and the current ICG B. 
These measures against the boyars were by no 
means unpopular among the common people, 
who saw in the Tsar their protector against the 
hated landlords. 

Ivan's assault against the boyars set the stage 
for the gradual destruction of an independent 
Russian nobility, whose power and status sup- 
posedly stemmed not from the grace of the 
Tsar, but, like the Tsar’s, from divine right 
transmitted by heredity from one generation to 
the nexr. Many of the boyars were scions of 
princely families, who considered themselves to 
be the peers of the dynastic line itself, and, in 
fact, challenged the existing dynasty in its right 
to rule. Through the Oprichniki, Ivan inundated 
the ranks of the boyars by creating a new landed 
aristocracy and court nobility, the pomeschtkt 
and the dvonant, who were obligated to ren- 
der service to the state in return for their 
grants of land and serfs, seized either from the 
boyars or from newly conquered territories 
Unlike the boyars, the new nobility owed both 
its power and status to the Tsar. This nobility 
was further expanded by Peter the Great, who 
swelled its ranks with additional recruits who 
had performed with loyalty and competence 
either on the field of battle or in the state bu- 
reaucracy. Thereafter, the Imperial land-owning 
nobility never constituted a threat to the power 
of the Tsar. 

THE DECEMBRIST REVOLT. Of much greater 
significance was the so-called Decembrist Re- 
volt of December 26, 1825, which was a move- 
ment directed against the autocracy itself rather 
than against "abuses” and ''corruption.” The 
Decembrist uprising was an attempted palace 
revolution by the officers among the Tsar’s own 
guards. Inspired by the ideas of both the 
American and French Revolutions, and organ- 
ized into secret societies and conspiracies, these 
liberal-minded but politically unsophisticated 
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young officers were united in a common deter- 
mination to sweep away the autocracy as the 
chief obstacle to progress in Russia. They were 
not clear about what should replace it, however. 
Some advocated a constitutional monarchy 
others a republic; some wanted to retain a cen- 
tralized state, others argued for a federation; 
still others agitated for a democracy, while 
some demanded a benevolent dictatorship. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY INTELLIGENTSIA. 
The Decembrist Revolt was quickly crushed 
by the new Tsar, Nicolas I, and Russia was 
subjected to a renewed period of reaction 
and oppression. The Revolt became, however, 
the inspiration for many revolutionary move- 
ments and terroristic groups, all of which had to 
go underground because political parties and 
movements were outlawed by the autocracy. 
Hounded and infiltrated by the Tsarist secret 
police, provoked to premature action by agents 
provocateurs, many of these revolutionary groups 
were driven to extreme and violent action be- 
cause of the unhealthy atmosphere in which 
they were forced to operate. Their agents, in 
turn infiltrated the Tsarist secret police, and 
double agents and even triple agents were not 
unusual. A few individuals did not really know 
whether they themselves were primarily revolu- 
tionaries or agents of the Tsarist police. 

The most oppressive institution in early 
nineteenth-century Russian society was that of 
serfdom, which embraced most of the rural pop- 
ulation of Russia. The serfs tilled the soil and 
were owned by the landed aristocracy. Exten- 
sive studies of the condition of the serfs had 
been commissioned by the Tsars, but little had 
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and university circles, which became increas- 
ingly inspired by the ideas of the French Revo- 
lution, the idealistic philosophies of Fichte, 
Schelling, Kant, and Hegel, and the utopian 
socialism of the French philosophers. 

The intelligentsia were drawn from all class- 
es of Russia— the bureaucracy, the gentry, the 
peasantry and working class, the merchants and 
professions— but they considered themselves to 
be without class, irrespective of their social 
origins. They were united nor so much by com- 
mon ideas or philosophy, but by a common 
passion to reform the social order, so that Rus- 
sia might fulfill her physical and spiritual po- 
tential. Some thought that Russia’s best course 
would be to adopt the technology, philosophy, 
and institutions of the West, and they were 
called Westernizers. Others emphasized the 
unique spiritual and psychological traditions of 
Russia and insisted that Russian civilization was 
actually superior to Western culture, and that 
the country’s salvation lay in freeing the true 
Russia which had been all but suffocated by 
successive layers of foreign ideas and institu- 
tions. These members of the intelligentsia were 
labeled Slavophils.” Still others of the intel- 
ligentsia maintained a foot in each camp, trying 
to bridge the two in an endeavor to create a 
synthesis made up of the best of both worlds. 
Both groups were essentially utopian in out- 
look, and the Slavophils were also profoundly 
messianic in their orientation, for some felt that 
Russia had a mission to emancipate not only 
herself but the entire world from the material- 
istic philosophy of the West. Yet, even the 
Westernizers reflected a messianic faith in 
Russia’s destiny. 

The same spirit animated Stalin in 1917, be- 
fore the Revolution, when he argued against the 
notion that Russia had to take second place to 
the industrialized countries in blazing the path 
to Socialism: 


The possibility is not precluded that Russia will 
be the country to lay the road to socialism. . - - 
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We must cast aside the obsolete idea that only 

Europe can show us the way * 

THE NARODNIK MOVEMENT (POPULISTS). 
Intellectual ferment gave way to political 
organization after the emancipation of the 
serfs, principally in the Narodnik movement, 
whose various sects and factions were in- 
fluenced by the ideas of both the Westernizers 
and the Slavophils. The Narodniki were ini- 
tially drawn from student and intellectual 
groups who were motivated by a desire to 
achieve an agrarian socialist society uncorrupted 
by Western industrialization, capitalism, and 
materialism. According to the Narodniki, the 
Russian peasant, organized in the ancestral mir, 
or village commune, was naturally socialist in 
his inclinations, and once the oppressive auto- 
cratic system and the iniquitous feudal order 
were destroyed, Russia would spontaneously be 
reorganized as a vast association of agrarian 
cooperative communities. The Narodniki fa- 
vored appealing directly to the people living in 
their village communes, enlightening and edu- 
cating them, ministering to their wants, winning 
their confidence, and inspiring them to revolt 
against the existing order. 

The peasants, however, viewed many of the 
Narodniki, who settled in the villages as teach- 
ers, nurses, and counselors, with deep mistrust 
and suspicion, often reporting their activities to 
the Tsarist authorities and, in some instances, 
taking direct action against them. The failure of 
the peasantry to respond to their good inten- 
tions, and the increasingly repressive measures 
employed by the government, resulted in frag- 
menting the Narodnik movement into a variety 
of underground and illegal organizations rang- 
ing from pacific anarchism to terroristic nihil- 
ism. The more the peasants failed to respond to 
the Narodnik program, the more convinced 
were the reform leaders that the revolution 
could be accomplished only by a militant el- 

'J. V. Sulm, The Road To Pouer (New York. Imern*- 
tional Publishers. 1937). pp. 20-21. 


ite— a view which later powerfully influenced 
Lenin’s brand of Marxism. 

REVOLUTIONARY VIOLENCE AND TERROR- 
ISM. Broadly speaking, the revolutionary 
groups emerging out of Narodism tended ei- 
ther toward some brand of anarchism or to the 
view that some sort of progressive state was 
necessary to replace the Tsarist autocracy. Por- 
tions of these groups advocated peaceful meas- 
ures, but the rest cried for violence and even 
for terrorism. The peaceful anarchists wanted to 
dissolve the state in favor of a giant association 
of peasant communes. The best-known repre- 
sentatives of violence were Peter Tkachev, and 
Bakunin and his protege Nechayev, the latter of 
whose views were grimly set forth in the Cate- 
chum of the Revolutionist. 

The revolutionist is a doomed man. He has no 
personal interests, no affairs, sentiments, attach- 
ments. property, not even a name of his own . . . 
He despises and hates the present-day code of 
morals with all its motivations and manifesta- 
tions. To him, whatever aids the triumph of the 
revolution is ethical, all which hinders it is 
criminal. . . . All tender softening sentiments of 
kinship, friendship, love, gratitude, and even 
honor itself must be snuffed out in him by the 
one cold passion of the revolutionary cause. 

The Association has no aim other than the com- 
plete liberation and happiness of the masses.* 

The first revolutionary party, Zemlya 1 Volya 
(Land and Freedom), was oriented toward vi- 
olence. It in turn split into two factions, the 
Narodnaya Volya (People's Will), which spe- 
cialized in bombings and assassinations, and the 
Chorny Peredye l (Black Redistribution), which 
called for the peasants to seize the land from 
the landlords. Members of the first group were 
responsible for the assassination of Alexander 
II in 1881, and to this movement belonged 
Lenin’s older brother Alexander Ulyanov, who 
was executed in 1 887 for complicity in a plot to 
<Citct! ia Mai Nomad, Aponla of Revolution iBotroo 
little. Brown. 1939). pp 228-233. 
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assassinate Alexander 111. The execution of his 
brother profoundly intensified Lenin's own po- 
litical fanaticism. 

The Chorny Peredyel is noteworthy because 
the first Russian Marxists were among its mem- 
bers. Because Russia was essentially an agrarian 
society, the ideas of Karl Marx appeared to be 
largely irrelevant to her social and economic 
problems. Before 1865, the working class in 
Russia was virtually nonexistent, and a political 
movement dedicated to representing the inter- 
ests of the proletariat would have been an 
anomaly. After the emancipation of the serfs, 
opportunities were created for the development 
of capitalism in Russia, and by 1890 the new 
social class of proletarians numbered some 
2,400,000 members (up from 200,000 in 1865). 
Mostly concentrated in St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Baku, and the Donetz Basin, this class was 
quickly courted by revolutionaries disillu- 
sioned by the political inertia of the peasantry. 


rhe Development 
of Marxism in Russia 


The first Russian Marxist organizatio 
was founded abroad in 1883 by George Plek 
hanov, Vera Zasulich, Axelrod, and Deutsc) 
and called itself the Emancipation of Labor. I 
translated the works of Marx and Engels inti 
Russian, struggled against the views of thi 
Narodniki, repudiated the whole concept o 
ussian agrarian socialism, and maintained tha 
the industrialization of Russia would sooi 
create a revolutionary proletariat. It wrote of 
the revolutionary potential of the peasants anc 
advocated instead an alliance between the lib 
eral middle class and the working class to brin^ 
about a revolution to establish a middle-clas; 
constitution^ and representative democracy. 

Marxist groups sprang up in the urban cen- 
ters of Russia between 1883 and 1894 in- 
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was to become politically active a few years 
later in St. Petersburg. In 1898, representatives 
of some of these groups convened a "Congress” 
in Minsk, attended by nine people, which is- 
sued a Manifesto announcing the formation of 
the Russian Social Democratic Party, modeled 
after the one in Germany. Although no party 
was actually organized and no program was is- 
sued, the foundations were prepared for active 
Marxist political organization and agitation. 

The growth of industry in Russia and the 
attraction of Marx’s ideas all but obliterated the 
Narodnik movement. Those who still retained 
faith in agrarian socialism merged with others 
in 1901 to form the Social-Revolutionary Party, 
one of the largest in the country, whose pro- 
gram of land redistribution represented the 
interests of the peasantry more than that of any 
other party. Following this, middle-class intel- 
lectuals, members of the professions, and pro- 
gressive elements of the bourgeoisie and no- 
bility supported the formation of an association 
called the Union of Liberation, under the lead- 
ership of Paul Milyukov. Because they favored 
essentially a renovation of the autocracy into a 
constitutional monarchy patterned after the 
British model, they later adopted the name 
Constitutional Democrats, or Cadets. A mid- 
dle-class party par excellence, it played a signifi- 
cant role during the decade of the Duma that 
followed the Revolution of 1905, and in the 
events leading to the March Revolution of 
1917. 

BOLSHEVIKS AND MENSHEVIKS. At the 
second Congress of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Party, which was convened in Brussels 
and then moved to London in 1903, the Party 
split into two factions over questions of mem- 
bership, organization, and principles of action. 
Lenin managed to secure a small majority as a 
result of procedural technicalities and the fac- 
tion led by him was called the Bolsheviks (ma- 
jority), as opposed to the Mensheviks (minor- 
dy). The labels stuck, and the two wings of the 
Social Democratic Party were to be known 
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henceforth as the Bolsheviks and the Menshe- 
viks. Ironically, it was the Bolshevik faction that 
was subsequently most often in the minority. 

Lenin presented a proposal (based on his 
work What Is To Be Done?) that had been pub- 
lished just prior to the meeting. In essence, 
he called for an entirely new kind of non- 
parliamentary party, one whose objective was 
not to win votes at the ballot box (which in any 
event did not exist in Russia at the time), but 
to seize power on behalf of the working class and 
to establish a “dictatorship of the proletariat." 
The pany was to be restricted to a hard-core 
elite, made up of professional revolutionaries 
and organized along militant lines rather than as 
a mass party. Its guiding principle was "demo- 
cratic centralism," whereby the authority of the 
party was to be concentrated in the hands of its 
central committee, in which, in turn, the mi- 
nority would bow to the majority. In What Is 
To Be Done ? Lenin wrote. 

I assert: (1) that no movement can be durable 
without a stable organization of leaders to main- 
tain continuity, (2) that the mote widely the 
masses are spontaneously drawn into the struggle 
and form the basis of the movement and partici- 
pate in it, the more necessary it is to have such an 
organization, and the more stable must it be (for 
it is much easier for demagogues to side-track the 
more backward sections of the masses); (3) that 
the organization must consist chiefly of persons 
engaged in revolutionary activities as a profes- 
sion; (4) that in a country with an autocratic gov- 
ernment, the more we restrict the membership of 
this organization to persons who are engaged in 
revolutionary activities as a profession and who 
have been professionally trained in the ta o 
combating the political police, the more difhcu t 
will it be to catch the organization; (5) the utter 
will be the circle of men and women of (he work- 
ing class or of other classes of society able to^om 
the movement and perform active work in it 

Lenin pressed his views in the newspaper 
Ukra ( The Spark ) and in numerous pamphlets. 
He eventually succeeded tn creating just such 
‘V. L Lenin, UUtti Vorh. Vol 2 (New York Iniem*- 
iiond Publishers, n.d ). pp. 138-139 


an organization of dedicated professional revo- 
lutionaries, while his rivals in the Menshevik 
faction continued to emphasize democratic 
principles of organization and nonviolent prin- 
ciples of action. Although the two factions con- 
stituted distinct organizations, both continued 
to operate within the framework of a single 
political party. As long as neither was in power, 
Lenin's principles were restricted only to his 
group. Many individuals freely migrated from 
one faction to the other, while some, like Leon 
Trotsky, remained as it were suspended be- 
tween the two during the years before 1917. 
Once the Bolsheviks seized power, however, 
Lenin’s ideas were applied to the enure coun- 
try, and the foundations of totalitarian politics 
were firmly laid. The ban on factional opposi- 
tion was transformed into a prohibition of 
other political parties and organizations; the 
principle of the subordination of the minority 
to the majority was converted into a condem- 
nation of dissenting political views; terrorist 
and conspiratorial methods used in pursuing 
the revolution were transformed into instru- 
ments directed against counter-revolution. 
What were originally the principles governing a 
small sectarian party were eventually extended 
to command the lives of millions in a vast 
empire. 

The Ret olution of 1905 

After 1900, Russia was once again on 
the verge of revolution. A severe economic cri- 
sis stimulated strikes in the cities and rebellions 
in the countryside. Thousands of real and sus- 
pected revolutionaries were imprisoned or ex- 
iled either abroad or to Siberia. 

The Japanese attack on Port Arthur in 1904 
temporarily postponed the inevitable revolu- 
tionary outburst, but on January 9 (Bloody 
Sunday) of the following year, when soldiers 
fired on a peaceful procession of workers bear- 
ing a list of grievances to the "Little Father" 
(the Tsar), killing hundreds and wounding 
thousands, an amorphous revolt broke out m 
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the capital. The workers went out on a general 
strike, tlie sailors on the ship Paientiin muti- 
nied, and peasants rebelled in scattered rural 
localities. Soviets, or workers' councils, were 
established in the cities to direct the strike. The 
most important Council was the St. Petersburg 
Soviet, one of whose leaders was a youthful 
-6-year-old revolutionary, Leon Trotsky The 
St - Petersburg Soviet called for the ameliora- 
tion of social and economic conditions and for 
moderate political reforms: a constitution, 
elections, a national parliament, and freedom 
for political parties. The aim of the 1905 Revo- 
lution was to achieve middle-class political re- 
forms comparable to those that had been won 
in Western Europe. 


1HK REFORMS OP KJ05: THE Dl-XADI: Of 
I HP DUMA. The revolution was easily 
quashed, but not until after a frightened Mon- 
arch issued his famous October Manifesto 
promising a constitution, political parties, elec- 
tions, a national Duma, and civil liberties. Al- 
though the reforms that followed were more 
ormal than real, differences in political condi- 
tions before and after 1905 were substantial 
and should not be minimized. The open organ- 
ization of political parties and national ejec- 
tions in themselves were important achieve- 
ments, even if the Duma was more a debating 
society than a law-making body and the Tsar's 
absolute power remained virtually intact The 
introduction of such civil liberties as freedom 
o speech, assembly, worship, and movement 
the relaxation of censorship, parliamentary im- 
munity and political agitation, while frequently 
violated in practice, made the Russia after 1905 
a ess oppressive society than the Russia before 
esides the pol.tical parties already mentioned, 
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.ippointed by tilt- Tsar and the other half by 
tlie bureaucracy, upper clergy, and nobility. The 
Council of Ministers, the bureaucracy, and 
the armed forces remained under the control ot 
the Monarch. All bills, before they could be- 
come law, had to have tlie approval of the Coun- 
cil oi State and of the Tsar, who retained the 
power of absolute veto. The Tsar kept tlie ex- 
clusive right to initiate modifications of the 
fundamental law and controlled the Duma 
through his power to convene or dissolve it 
at his discretion. He also retained the title 
of Supreme Autocrat and in this capacity could 
govern by decree during periods of emergency, 
which he had the authority to declare. 

I he first Duma was elected in 1906, but was 
dissolved after 7.3 days because it outspokenly 
advocated further and immediate reforms. A 
limited agrarian reform program, however, was 
implemented by decree. The government tried 
to control the elections to the second Duma, 
but it proved to be even more radical than the 
first, and it, too, was dissolved, after 103 days of 
existence. A new electoral law, adopted in vio- 
lation ot the constitution, severely limited the 
suffrage in favor of the propertied classes and 
served as the basis for the election of the third 
Duma. The fourth Duma, elected in 191 2, dem- 
onstrated considerable vitality in spite of its 
overwhelmingly conservative character. The 
Constitutional Democrats, particularly, were 
active far out of proportion to their numbers, 
and criticism of the government by opposition 
radical and reform parties was spirited. 

The outbreak of war in 191d once again ar- 
rested the eruption of revolutionary violence, 
for all the parties, with the exception of the 
Bolsheviks, supported the war against Germany 
in an outburst of patriotic feeling. The incom- 
petence of the government in prosecuting the 
war was quickly revealed as Russia suffered 
severe reverses at the front. The Duma was con- 
vened to deal with the situation, but its sugges- 
tions for military, economic, and political 
reforms were disregarded. The Imperial Court 
was dominated by the Siberian monk Rasputin 
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through his influence over the Tsarina, and his 
venality infected every agency of the state, in- 
cluding the military. Ministers were appointed 
and dismissed upon his advice, and even strate- 
gic war plans were influenced by his "nocturnal 
visions.” Russia's difficulties, however, had 
more profound causes, and Rasputin's assassi- 
nation in 1916 did little to help the deterio- 
rating situation. 

The Revolution of 1917 

Defeat in war, repressive measures at 
home, the incompetence and corruption of the 
Court, the ineptitude of the Tsar, espionage, 
bribery and treason in high places, general war 
weariness, the disaffection of the border na- 
tionalities, the breakdown of the transportation 
system bread riots and strikes in the cities, 
demoralization and desertion at the front, 
and peasant rebellions in the countryside 
climaxed a millennium of frustration and re- 
sentment, which erupted in the violent up- 
heavals of 1917. 

The occasion was characteristically inauspi- 
cious. When the "Progressive Bloc” in the 
Duma, made up of liberal and moderate ele- 
ments, demanded that the Duma be given more 
power in order to restore the confidence of the 
country in the government, the Tsar refused 
and, instead, ordered the Duma dissolved. Re- 
fusing to disband, the leaders of the Duma or- 
ganized a provisional executive committee. The 
Tsar was advised to abdicate in favor of his 
brother, who declined to accept the throne. As 
a consequence, the provisional committee of 
the Duma became the Provisional Government 
of Russia, and the Revolution became an accom- 
plished fact. The Bolsheviks played no direct 
Part in the “overthrow of Tsarism,” for all their 
leaders were either in exile or were imprisoned 
in Siberia, although they were soon allowed to 
return to the capital by the political amnesty 
issued by the Provisional Government. 

During the first days of the Revolution, local 
revolutionary councils, or soviets, sprang up all 


over Russia, in villages, towns, and in the armed 
forces. Unlike the soviets of 1905, which were 
restricted to the workers, those of 1917 also 
included soldiers and peasants, and accurately 
reflected the revolutionary mood of the coun- 
try. The most significant of the soviets was the 
Petrograd Soviet, controlled by the moderate 
Left. (St. Petersburg, the Imperial capital, was 
renamed Petrograd in 1914; after Lenin's death 
in 1924, it was renamed Leningrad; and the 
Bolsheviks re-established Moscow as the capital 
of Russia in 1918.) From the very beginning, 
the Petrograd Soviet proved to be a formidable 
rival to the Provisional Government, an essen- 
tially middle-class regime whose goal was po- 
litical reform and a constitutional monarchy 
rather than the profound social and economic 
changes and the creation of a republic demanded 
by the Soviet. The immediate consequence 
was dual power, a dyarchy in which political 
power was divided between a legal Provisional 
Government and a spontaneous representative 
institution, the Soviet. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment actually enjoyed little popular sup- 
port, and in an endeavor to eliminate the awk- 
ward dyarchy, it invited Alexander Kerensky of 
the Petrograd Soviet to join the Government as 
Minister of Justice. 

Although the Soviet voted confidence in the 
Provisional Government, Lenin's return to 
Russia in April produced an explosive crisis. 
Lenin issued his famous April Theses, in which 
he denounced the Provisional Government, 
calling for its overthrow and the immediate 
transformation of the "bourgeois-democratic 
revolution" into a "proletarian" revolt. His de- 
fiance caused great consternation among the 
other revolutionary parties and even among his 
own followers in the capital, including Stalin, 
who had been supporting the Provisional Gov- 
ernment in Prat da, the Bolshevik newspaper. 
Lenin demanded immediate land reforms, and 
Russia's withdrawal from the "imperialist" war. 
“Land, Peace, and Bread" became his social 
program, and “AH Power to the Soviets" his 
political objective. Lenin recognized in the 
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soviets the future institutions and organs of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat," and exhorted 
the Bolsheviks to infiltrate and win them over. 

The Bolshevik program of land for the peas- 
ant, bread for the worker, and peace for the 
soldier hit a responsive chord in the masses. 
The Provisional Government’s determination 
to carry on the war, while popular with Russia’s 
allies, was becoming increasingly unpopular at 
home. Its ambiguous position on land reform 
also earned it the distrust of the peasants, who 
were already seizing the property of the land- 
lords and wanted their expropriations legalized. 
By July, Kerensky had become Minister of War 
in the Provisional Government; the influence 
of the Octobrists had vanished, while that of 
the Constitutional Democrats was waning. 
Clearly, the program of moderate, constitutional 
reform was too little and too late. With the 
installation of Kerensky as Prime Minister, the 
Provisional Government faced the increasing 
discontent of the soviets. 


The Bolsheviks stepped up their activitie: 
encouraging the soldiers to desert, the worker 
to strike, and the peasants to expropriate lane 
In July, Lenin was indirectly implicated in a; 
attempted revolt by unruly and hungry soldier 
and workers in Petrograd, and an order wen 
out for his arrest. He fled to Finland and tern 
porarily directed operations from there. Thi 
Bolshevik strategy was to use the Soviets, whicl 
came increasingly under their control, to dis 
lodge the Provisional Government. The doon 
of the Kerensky Government was sealed in Au 
gust, when his army commander, General Kor 
mlov, demanded that the Soviets be abolished 
and attempted to overthrow the government it 
tavor of a Right-wing dictatorship. Kerenski 
had few reliable troops at his disposal and wa> 
compelled to ask Lenin’s Red Guards to aic 
im m suppressing the military coup. Once the 
etrograd and Moscow Soviets passed to the 
olsheviks, Lenin knew that the time was rap- 
■ y approaching when the Bolsheviks coulc 
make an open bid for power. 


On the night of November 6-7, r ’ Lenin or- 
dered the Red Guards to surround all govern- 
ment buildings and arrest the members of 
the Provisional Government. The Provisional 
Government was dissolved, and Lenin pro- 
claimed that all power had passed to the Soviet 
and its Central Executive Committee. A 
Council of People’s Commissars, with Lenin as 
Chairman, Trotsky as Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, and Stalin as Commissar of Nationali- 
ties, was established, and the Soviet Republic 
was born. Only the Left wing of the Social Rev- 
olutionary Party supported the Bolsheviks. The 
elections for a Constituent Assembly took 
place in the following month. Of the 808 
deputies elected in Russia’s only democrati- 
cally organized election, the Bolsheviks had 
only 168 members. In January, 1918, they dis- 
banded it! 

The Bolsheviks, contrary to official mythol- 
ogy, did not displace an oppressive Tsardom 
but a democratic regime that had allowed the 
greatest amount of political and civil liberty in 
the entire history of Russia during its brief pe- 
riod of existence. By postponing reform, the 
Provisional Government lost the support of the 
masses, and it lost the confidence of the Russian 
nationalists and the army through its inability 
to prosecute the war successfully. The only 
realistic alternatives to the Kerensky Govern- 
ment appeared to be either a dictatorship of the 
Right or the Left. The Right made its bid for 
power in August and lost; the Bolsheviks suc- 
ceeded two months later. There seemed to be 
no middle ground between the Rightists, who 
promised despotism and order, and the Bolshe- 
viks, who promised despotism and social jus- 
tice. No strong liberal middle class had devel- 
oped in Russia. 

'At the time, Russia was using the old Julian Calendar 
which differed by 13 days from the present one. Thus the 
Bolshevik Revolution occurred on October 24-25 of the 
old calendar (Old Style) and on November 6-7 of the new 
(New Style). Similarly, the first Revolution of 1917 took 
place in either February or March, depending on the calen- 
dar employed. 


Ill 

The Foundations 
of Soviet Politics 


The Soviet Union, like the Tsarist Empire it su- 
perseded, is the largest intercontinental state in 
the world. Sprawling across two continents, 
Russia embraces the eastern half of Europe and 
nearly the entire northern half of Asia. Wjriujj 
the boundaries of some 8,500,000 square miles 
(approximately one-sixth of the total land sur- 
face of the earth) are to be found more than 
230,000,000 people, representing more than 100 
different racial, ethnic, national, and lingu- 
istic groups, which range from the most ad- 
vanced level to the most primitive nomadic 
tribes. At its widest point, the Soviet Union 
stretches some 6,000 miles around the North- 
ern Hemisphere, or about twice the distance 
from New York to San Francisco, while from 
north to south the maximum points are about 
3,000 miles apart. More than a dozen states 
(including Japan) border on the Soviet Union, 
whose frontier is the longest and most exposed 
of that of any state, totaling nearly 38,000 miles 
in extent. 

Inside the Soviet Union arc to be found an 
extraordinary diversity and range of climates, 
land features, and natural resources, more var- 
iegated than those of any other state in the 
world. In many ways, the Soviet Union is a mi- 
crocosm of the world. 


ECONOMIC FOUNDATION'S 
Saturul Rtiounet 

Russia is one of the richest countries in 
the world in natural resources and is considered 
second only to the United States in natural po- 
tential; new finds of mineral deposits arc dis- 
covered' vmuaiYjr every year, tad ir is not in- 
conceivable that she may soon exceed the 
United States in known deposits of strategic 
minerals. Russia possesses deposits of almost 
every important mineral, and, like the United 
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States, is practically self-sufficient in the pro- 
duction of food. 


According to a report submitted to the 
American government in October, I960, “Rus- 
sia has nearly twice the conventional energy 
sources of the entire free world, without con- 
sidering recent oil discoveries in the Soviet 
Union. 1 Imperial Russia’s known coal deposits 
amounted to only 3% of the world's total, but 
today the U.S.S.R. claims 57% of the world’s 
coal deposits and 60% of its peat. Recent oil 
discoveries raise Russia’s share of known oil 
reserves from 55% to nearly two-thirds of 
the world’s reserves. She also claims 28% of the 
world’s water power and one-third of its timber. 

Russia’s reserves of minerals and chemicals 
are no less impressive. Pre-Revolutionary Rus- 
sia’s iron-ore deposits amounted to less than 
4% of the world's total, but today she claims 
53.5%, more than the rest of the world com- 
bined and three times as much as the United 
States, Britain, France, and West Germany to- 
gether. She claims no less than 88% of the 
world s manganese, 54% of its potassium salts 
and 30% of its phosphates, and claims to be 
first in the known reserves of copper, lead, zinc, 
nickel, bauxite, tungsten, mercury, and sulphur. 
The only major resources that she lacks in 
quantity are tin and natural rubber. Russia’s 
vast resources have enabled her to achieve sec- 
ond place only to the United States in the pro- 
duction of steel, pig-iron, coal, and oil. (Since 
geological explorations continue on a massive 
scale, these statistics are subject to constant 


revision upwards.) And, about 25% of the Si 
viet territory still remains geologically une: 
P ored, and nearly 250 million acres of ric 
black soil remains to be taken advantage of. 

As Soviet resources are converted into prc 
auction items, the entire political and ecc 
nomic balance of power in the world may b 
fundamentally altered. Already, the Soviet Ur 
•on has invaded the world oil market, backe 


by her tremendous reserves and accelerated 
production (3 million barrels per day in I960, 
exceeded only by that of the United States), and 
undersells the prevailing market price by from 
20 to 30%. From shipments of only 35,000 
barrels a day in 1953, the Soviets exported at 
the rate of 500,000 barrels per day in 1961. 2 
While the Soviets produced 140 million tons of 
oil in I960, by 1966, they produced 243 mil- 
lion tons. 1 ’* 


Industrial Growth and Power 

The foundation of modern national 
power is industrialization, a fact which Joseph 
Stalin, the architect of Russia’s modern power, 
recognized at an early date. In 1928, soon after 
he established his control over the Soviet state, 
Stalin introduced an ambitious Five Year Plan 
designed both to socialize and industrialize 
Russia in order to secure national strength and 
to provide a strong base from which the ideo- 
logical goals of world Communism could be 
pursued. 

The first of the three pre-war Five Year Plans 
was supposed to concentrate on heavy industry, 
the second (1933-38) on consolidating the 
gains of the first, and emphasizing quality, 
while the third (1939 — 44) was to shift over to 
light industry and the production of consumer 
goods. The rise of Hitler in Germany, and the 
designs of Japan in the Far East, however, 
forced Stalin to alter this program of industri- 
alization in favor of accelerating the expansion 
of heavy industry and increasing the military 
capacity of the Soviet Union. The third plan 
was disrupted by World War II and was never 
completed. After the war, Stalin inaugurated a 
new series of three Five Year Plans designed, 
respectively, to repair the war devastation and 
restore the country to a sound state, to overtake 
the advanced industrial states of Western Eu- 


The New York Times, January 22, 1961. 


z The New York Times, January 13 and 22, 1961. 
'■'Pravda, February 20, 1 966. 
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rope, and to close the gap between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

By 1951, the Soviet Union had fully recov- 
ered from the destruction of the war and had 
already developed an atomic bomb and was on 
the verge of producing the H-bomb. Although 
Soviet recovery was hastened by the $10 billion 
in reparations exacted from Germany, and by 
her exploitation of the satellite states of Eastern 
Europe, the recovery was largely dependent on 
her own resources. The rapid post-war recovery 
of the Soviet economy is even more remarkable 
in light of the damages suffered not only by the 
economy during the war but by the population 
as well. The Germans occupied fully half of 
European Russia, including some of her most 
important industrial centers and food-producing 
regions. Judging from the 1959 census (the 


first in 20 years), the Soviet Union lost more 
than 25 million killed, plus the 20 million or 
so who were not born as a result of the deaths 
and dislocations of the war. These war losses 
were concealed by Stalin to prevent the expo- 
sure of Soviet weakness to the outside world 
Only in 1961 did the Soviet government 
permit the publication of statistics showing the 
magnitude of the damage to Russia by the war 
(see Table 3-1). By 1942, the second year of 
the war, industrial production dropped to a 
level about equal to that of 1928-32. Steel 
production dropped from 18,300,000 metric 
tons to 8 million though by 1944 it rose again 
to nearly 11 million. The production of iron 
ore, as vital as steel in modern war, dropped 
from about 30 million metric tons in 1940 to 
22 million in 1942, and to little more than 18 
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million in 1943-44. Coal production was also 
cut in half, from 166 million tons to 75, al- 
though by 1944 it climbed back up to more 
than 121 million. 1 

The losses in agriculture were equally se- 
vere. Only 60% of the area sown in 1940 was 
planted in 1942, while livestock suffered a 
sharp decline in numbers. Pigs were reduced 
from 27.5 million in 1941 to a low of 5.6 mil- 
lion in 1944; horses from 21 million to less 
than 8 million; cows from nearly 28 million to 
less than 14 million in 1943, to 16.5 million in 
1944. The number of sheep and goats declined 
from 91.6 million to a low of 62 million in 
1943, while cattle dropped from 54.5 million 
to a low of 28.4 million in 1943. In view of 
these admissions, the $11 billion of lend lease 
aid that had been given to the U.S.S.R. by the 
United States may well have provided the mar- 
gin of survival. 


By the time of Stalin s death, however, in 
March, 1953, the Soviet Union was well on the 
road to becoming the second industrial power 
in the world, and (for a time, at least, if not 
from time to time) the first in space and rocket 
technology. In 1946, Stalin announced what in 


retrospect appeared to be modest industry 
goals to be achieved by 1961. Steel productio 
was aimed at 60 million tons, pig-iron at 5 
million, oil at 60 million, and coal at 500 mi 
lion. These projections were ridiculed by man 
foreign observers as ambitious and unrealistii 
designed primarily for propaganda purpose: 
Yet some of these goals were exceeded by 196C 
steel production, for instance, was 71.5 millio 
tons. And by only 1959, oil production in th 
Soviet Union reached 129 million tons, an, 
coal production totaled 507 million tons. 

The growth of the national power of the Sc 
viet Union is systematically planned. Th- 
equilibrium between production for nationa 
power and private consumption is tightly con 
trolled and manipulated by the state. Unde 


'The New York Times, January 2, 1961. 


Stalin, the public sector of the economy was 
developed at the expense of the private sector. 
Consequently, the Soviet standard of living 
lagged far behind the rate of technological ad- 
vance. Since the death of Stalin, his successors 
have devoted more attention to raising the 
standard of living, although it remains a poor 
second to the country's capital investment in 
national power. 

Although the total production of goods and 
services in the United States is more than two 
times that of the Soviet Union, a substantial 
proportion is devoted to private consumption, 
while the amount devoted to maintaining and 
enhancing national power is only about equal 
to that of the Soviet Union in absolute terms, 
and in some key areas has been less. Since 
1961, however, the proportion devoted to na- 
tional power and public services has been con- 
siderably increased. 

The standard of living in the Soviet Union 
had thus been deliberately depressed in favor 
of other priorities set by the regime. Since 
Stalin’s death, however, successive Soviet lead- 
ers— Malenkov, Khrushchev, and the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin team — have promised the Soviet pub- 
lic to alter the priorities in favor of producing 
consumer goods, though somehow this promise 
has always been at least partially subverted by 
the continued priority for defense require- 
ments. During the Khrushchev decade (1955- 
65), the Soviet standard of living experienced 
a substantial rise, but not at the tempo of 
his exaggerated promise (made at the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress in 1961) to outstrip 
the United States by 1975; although consumer- 
goods production increased, real wages for 
factory and office workers were increased, 
medical and educational facilities were ex- 
panded, the work week was reduced to 41 hours, 
and the income of collective farmers was 
raised, since all of this was not accompanied by 
a parallel increase in productive efficiency, the 
Soviet economy developed unevenly, and its 
rate of productive growth actually dropped— by 
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1963, from about 9% to between 3 and 4% 
annually (However, in the heavy industry sector 
the 1965 targets of Khrushchev’s Seven Year 
Plan were in many cases achieved.) 

Khrushchev’s diplomatic failure during the 
Berlin crisis of 1961; his retreat from Cuba in 
October, 1962; his demoralizing reorganization 
of the Communist Party in the same year; the 
growing dispute with China, his mismanage- 
ment of the economy; the agricultural failures 
of 1963; and his tendency to ignore the Central 
Committee, culminated in his sudden removal 
In October, 1964. The ills of the Soviet econ- 
omy were frankly conceded by Brezhnev in 
March, 1966. 

In recent years such negative features have become 
manifest as reduced growth-rates in production 
and in the productivity of labor, lower efficiency 
in the use of fixed assets and investments . . . 
The Central Committee C.P.S LI. analyzed the 
state of affairs in the economy after the October 
(1964) Plenum, and laid bare the causes of these 
negative manifestations and indicated ways of 
overcoming them. Defects in management and 
planning, the underestimation of the methods of 
running the economy at a profit, and the underuse 
of material and moral stimuli, all contributed to 
the lowering of economic growth rates The forms 
and methods of management, planning, and the 
use of economic stimuli, were not in accordance 
with the new, higher level of the country s pro- 
ductive forces, and had begun to check their 
development 


At the same time, however, he promised the 
patient Soviet consumer that the new regime 
"as even more dedicated to his immediate 
needs than was Khrushchev: 


For that reason, while the preceding 5-year period 
group A (heavy industry) was increased by 58 
percent and group B (consumer and light indus- 
try) by 36 percent, in the next five jean *e plan a 
49-32 percent increase in the production of t e 
means of production and a 43-46 percent in- 
crease in the output of consumer goods. 


Foreign travelers to the Soviet Union con- 
sistently report a steady though modest rise in 
the Soviet standard of living every year, and 
this increase will continue to be steady and 
modest. The Soviet leaders no longer boast 
about how soon they will catch up with and 
surpass the United States in productivity. In 
absolute terms, however, Soviet industrial 
growth remains impressive. On the eve of 
World War II, the industrial output of the So- 
viet Union accounted for but 10% of the 
world's total, whereas in 1965. with only 7% of 
the world's population, the industrial output of 
the U.S.S R. accounted for 20% of it. 

Agriculture and Food Production 

Soviet and non-Soviet observers uni- 
versally agree that agriculture constitutes the 
Achilles heel of the Soviet economy. An ade- 
quate food supply is just as vital as industrial 
production in contributing to national power, 
but agricultural production is not as susceptible 
to rational planning and control as is industrial 
production. 

The weaknesses of Soviet agriculture are not 
all due to the vagaries of the climate. The very 
process of rapid industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion within the span of a single generation was 
bound to dislocate the equilibrium between 
town and country life. Top priority was given to 
industrialization, in accordance with Marxist 
principles, at the expense of agriculture and the 
peasants if necessary. Badly needed factory 
workers were drawn from the farms. Since the 
Soviet regime could not secure financial assist- 
ance from the capitalist countries in the form of 
loans or gifts, it had to rely on agricultural ex- 
pons to accumulate enough capital to import 
foreign machinery and technicians to start the 
industrialization of Russia. The diminishing 
labor supply in the countryside and the drain of 
agricultural exports reduced the country's food 
supply to below the subsistence level. 

Stalin was thus confronted with a dilemma of 
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serious proportions, a dilemma that inevitably 
confronts every underdeveloped country wish- 
ing to industrialize rapidly. How to resolve it is 
one of the supreme political problems of the 
modern age. Stalin s method of increasing agri- 
cultural production consisted of three parts: 
collectivization, mechanization, and political 
control. Collectivizing the farms satisfied both 
the Marxist demand for the socialization of 
agriculture and the demands of efficiency, for 
small individual farms were replaced by large 
state-supervised collective farms. Mechaniza- 
tion of farm equipment helped compensate for 
the reduced labor supply, and the state’s reten- 
tion of the ownership of the land and agricul- 
tural machines, together with its exclusive 


power to set agricultural prices and buy agri- 
cultural commodities, insured that the peasants 
would remain under the thumb of the govern- 
ment. 

The net result of Stalin s program was a dis- 
aster for rural Russia. The Kulaks (the wealthy 
peasants) ferociously resisted collectivization; 
they burned their crops, slaughtered their live- 
stock, and destroyed their implements rather 
than surrender them to the state. The food sup- 
ply diminished catastrophically. The disaster 
was magnified by the world-wide economic 
depression which knocked the bottom out of 
the market prices for agricultural commodities, 
causing the Soviets to export more for less re- 
turn. During the height of the crisis, a severe 
drought hit the Ukraine, which further reduced 
agricultural production. Famine stalked rural 
Russia as millions died of starvation, and vast 
numbers of Kulaks were liquidated." 

Rural Russia has never fully recovered, and 
soviet agricultural production has only recently 
exceeded the production registered in 1916. 

er capita production for the total population is 
still not much better than nearly 50 years ago 
and lags considerably behind that of the United 
States. The number of livestock, in particular, 

roppe tremendously, and only after 1950 


did the Soviet Union manage to reach the figures 
of 1916. 

The Soviet government has endeavored to 
raise agricultural production through the more 
intensive use of existing farm lands and by an 
expansion of the acreage under cultivation. In 
attempting to get more productive use of 
present farm lands, the Soviet government has 
steadily enhanced the mechanization of agri- 
culture, fostered greater scientific research, and 
increased the production of fertilizer, even 
copying some techniques from the United 
States. 

The most ambitious attempt to expand the 
area under cultivation has been underway since 
1955, when Khrushchev inaugurated the so- 
called virgin lands” project whereby enormous 
tracts of uncultivated lands in western Siberia 
and the Central Asian Republic of Kazakhstan 
were plowed up and planted. The program in- 
volves enormous risks, because the climate on 
these plains is so unpredictable. A large amount 
of capital has been invested in the program, and 
energetic efforts and inducements have been 
made to get farmers to settle in the new lands. 
Every year hundreds of thousands of Komso- 
mols (members of the Communist youth organ- 
ization) and university students “volunteer” to 
spend a year or two working in the area. Life is 
very hard, and even the modest amenities of 
ordinary Soviet life are largely absent in the 
great tent cities that have been erected on the 
Central Asian steppes. 

The virgin lands” program has undoubtedly 
increased the total production of grain, but 
whether on balance it has been worth the effort 
and cost is still debatable. Three crops years out 
of the first five were adjudged failures, and the 
careers of important Communist Party and gov- 
ernment officials have suffered with each failure. 

The most conspicuous political victim of the 
near-disasterous crop failures of 1963- 65 was 
Chairman Khrushchev, who prided himself on 
being an agricultural expert. One by one, his 
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short-cut attempts to increase Soviet agricul- 
tural production failed, and in 1963 the Soviet 
government was forced to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars in scarce gold and hard cur- 
rency to purchase grain from the United States 
and other "capitalist" countries to satisfy the 
needs of its own population and to meet its 
commitments to some underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Agriculture was thus the most glaring 
failure: not only did it fall considerably below 
the target goals of the plan, but its rate of 
growth was even less than in the preceding five 
years. 

Khrushchev, of course, was blamed for the 
failures which, according to Brezhnev, resulted 
from, neglecting the role of material incentives 
for the farmers, who were often paid less for 
their commodities than their actual cost of pro- 
duction; serious shortcomings in procurement 
procedures, insufficient investment of funds and 
material and technical resources. Brezhnev and 
Kosygin introduced new procurement proce- 
dures, increased state prices for agricultural 
commodities, lowered prices of manufactured 
goods to conform with prices charged in the 
urban areas, and gave the collective farmers a 
guaranteed annual income. Although the Soviet 
Union experienced a severe drought in 1965, 
there was some improvement as a consequence 
of the reforms. The new 1966-70 plan called 
for an increase of 25% in overall agricultural 
output over the previous five-year period, with 
grain slated for a 30% increase. In 1966, with 
the cooperation of the weather, the Soviet Un- 
ion harvested a bumper crop— the largest in its 
history by far (171 million tons). Meat, milk, 
and egg production also went up, but whether 
good fortune will continue to smile on Soviet 
agriculture remains as uncertain as ever. The 
abandonment of some of the unproductive vir- 
gin lands, the increase in income for rhe farm- 
greater investment, and the expansion of 
fertilizer production all will have a beneficial 
impact on Soviet agricultural production. 


POPULATION 

A nation’s demographic configuration 
reveals a great deal about its power and poten- 
tial. If we examine the size and growth of the 
Soviet population, its territorial distribution, 
sex and age, skills, talents and literacy rates, 
social composition, and finally us ethnic diver- 
sity, we will learn much about the current ca- 
pabilities as well as the future prospects of the 
U.S.S.R. 

At the outset, perhaps we should outline the 
general profile of the present Soviet popula- 
tion. As a result of World War 11, today there 
are 45 million fewer citizens of the USSR- 
than there might have been had there been no 
war. Whereas before the war the population of 
Russia was 46% larger than that of the United 
States, presently it is only 18% larger. During 
rhe entire era from 1914 to I960, Russia's pop- 
ulation rose from 159 million to 209 million, 
an increase of only 50 million. During this 
same period, the population of the United 
States shot upward from 92 million (census of 
1910) to 180 million (census of I960). World 
War II left the Soviet Union with 20 million 
more women than men (the most unbalanced 
ratio of any country save Hast Germany), and 
this has resulted in social, economic, and mil- 
itary problems of an acuic character. The age 
structure of Russia’s population was also dras- 
tically affected. In the United States, the war 
produced a ' boom" in babies, but the precise 
opposite rook place in Russia, which, conse- 
quently, faces a diminished supply of workers 
and soldiers during the )ears of the immediate 
future. 

Because of advances in science, medicine, 
and sanitation, the life expectancy of the Soviet 
citizen has increased to the point where it 
equals that of ihe United Stares and is one of 
the highest in the worlJ- Much of Russia’s rapid 
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growth in population up to i960 was thus due 
to the declining death-rate. But this means that 
the future population of Russia will show a 
higher proportion of old people. The Soviet 
birthrate, in the meantime, has declined sharply 
since 1959, dropping from 25 per thousand to 
about 18 in 1966. Industrialization has brought 
about a revolution in the urban-rural ratio of 
the Soviet population. Today, 54% of Russia’s 
population is urbanized (that is, lives in towns 
with over 3,000 population), and the Soviet 
educational effort has transformed a nation of 
illiterates into one of the most literate coun- 
tries in the world. The Soviet Union now has 
virtually 100% literacy, and all children attend 
school. 


Besides the population movement from 
country to town, there has been a corresponding 
movement of population eastward. The overall 
population increase from 1939 to 1959 was 
only 9.5%, but all the regions east of the Urals 
registered increases of more than 30%, with the 
Soviet Far East showing a high of 70%. Some of 
the western border regions, however, have ac- 
tually decreased in population, owing both to 
the war and migrations eastward. One result of 
this movement eastward has been the spread of 
the Slavic nationalities among the non-Slavic 
populations of Central Asia. In the Kazakh Re- 
public, according to the census of 1959, the 
Kazakhs have been reduced to a minority in 
their own Republic. 

Perhaps the most unique characteristic of the 
Soviet population is its ethnic diversity. The 
people of the Soviet Union remain divided 
among more than 100 different nationalities of 
which the Great Russians account for more than 
half the total. The language and literacy data of 
t e 1959 census reveal two important modifi- 
cations of the ethnic situation in the Soviet 
Union. The first is the increasing “russification” 
of many of the smaller non-Russian nationali- 
ties; the second is the virtual establishment of 
Russian as a second spoken language for all 


non-Russians. An impressive number of small 
non-Russian nationalities had more than 50% 
of their members list Russian as their mother 
tongue. The compulsory teaching of Russian in 
all non-Russian schools has resulted in a bilin- 
gual population, virtually all of whom speak 
and read Russian in addition to their native 
language. The Soviet population, in spite of its 
ethnic diversity, is thus a far more homogen- 
ized population than it was some two decades 
ago. 

Size and Growth 

For all practical purposes, the Soviet 
Union and the United States are in the same 
population class, both being considerably over- 
shadowed by two demographic giants, China 
and India. Since the gap between the popula- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. and that of the United 
States has decreased over the past decades, the 
competitive struggle and rivalry between the 
two countries will increasingly turn on which 
country most effectively marshals and mobilizes 
its human and natural resources. The popula- 
tion of the United States is not expected to 
reach the current Soviet size before 1970. With 
immigration into the United States practically 
at a standstill, the U.S. must now rely on natu- 
ral increases to replenish its demographic 
resources. 

According to current official estimates, the 
population of the United States in 1966 was 
approximately 196 million, while that of the 
Soviet Union was 233 million (Table 3-2). In 
1957, the rate of natural increase for the United 
States was 15.7 per thousand per year, as com- 
pared with 1 7.5 per thousand for Russia. When 
compared with the 1940 rates of 8.6 and 13-d» 
respectively, we see the remarkable advance 
chalked up by the United States. The Soviet 
increases were caused by a rapid decline in the 
death rate and a slight decline in the birth rate; 
the increases for the United States according to 
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TABLE 3-2 

Population Groutb of the US. and USSJl. 

1913- 

1966 (lit millions) 





1913 1920 

1926 1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1966 

Overall 
rate of 

t Projected) 

1975 

US 

96* 106 

123 

132 

151 

180 

196 

104% 

213-225 

USSJL 

159 

147» 

191 

179* 

209 

233 

47% 

247-259 


an authoritative source resulted not only from a 
declining death-rate but from a 30% spurt in 
birth rates.® 


Age and Sex 

The ratio of men to women in the So- 
viet population has steadily decreased since 
World War I. In 1926. the number of males per 
100 women was 93-d; in 1939, 91-9; and, ac- 
cording to the 1959 census, the percentage has 
dropped to 81.9. During the same period, the 
number of males per 100 females in the United 
States declined from a small surplus of 103-1 to 
a small deficit of 98. The lack of men in Russia 
deprives about 21 million women of husbands 
and children and forces many women into heavy 
manual labor and other unskilled work, a situa- 
tion that often shocks Western observers. 

Equally if not more serious is the aging o 
the Soviet population (Table 3-3). Note 1 at 
the number of people over 70 in 1959 was 
179% of that in 1939, the sharpest increase of 
any age group. 


Distribution 

The population of neither the 
States nor the Soviet Union is distributed 
equally throughout the country. In t e 


States, the bulk of the population is found east 
of the Mississippi, in the U.S S.R., the over- 
whelming proportion of the population is west 
of the Urals. In both countries, there has been a 
steady movement of people from the more 
densely populated areas to those that are 
relatively sparse in people. Vast stretches 
of territory remain virtually unpopulated in 
both countries. Much of Soviet Asia is in- 
hospitable and incapable of supporting large 
populations. 

Excluding the ancient settled regions of 


table 3-3 

Age Structure of the 

Soiiet Population, 1939 and 1959 


tNeahr if people 
in mil/tonil 

1939 1959 


Percentage I 1959 
if total | pircenlage 

1939 1959 | of 1939 


0-9 

10-15 

16-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-59 


45-49 

50-59 


Over 70 


43,476 

28,365 

13.030 

15.786 

18,520 

15.598 

12558 

9,603 

7,776 

12533 

8535 

4,462 


46.363 
17,133 
14,675 
20.343 
18,190 
18.999 
It 590 
1 0.408 
12,264 
19.146 
11.736 
7572 


228% 222% 
149 82 

68 70 

8 3 9 7 

9.7 8 7 

82 91 

68 56 

50 50 

41 59 

66 92 

45 56 

23 38 


107% 

113 

129 

98 
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153 

137 
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Central Asia, Russia east of the Urals, including 
Kazakhstan, around the turn of the century con- 
tained a little more than 8 million people. By 
1926, it had more than doubled to 17.4 million. 
In 1939, it had risen to 22.7 million, and, ac- 
cording to the latest census (1959), the total 
population of Siberia and Kazakhstan is now 
approximately 34 million. These increases are 
almost all due to the migrations from the west- 
ern regions of Russia. 


Since the Revolution, the Soviet government 
has sedulously planned the movement of the 
population eastward, for essentially three rea- 
sons: (1) to increase the proportion of European 
Slavs in Soviet Asia and thus to reduce the 
possibility that the non-Russian groups in Asia 
would defect; (2) to more effectively tap the 
rich natural resources of the region; (3) to pro- 
tect Soviet Asia against the ambitions of a pred- 
atory Japan and against the possibility of pop- 
ulation pressures from China. Much of the 
Soviet Far East was once a nominal part of 
China, which lost its hold on the area largely 
because of the activities of various Russian ad- 
venturers, beginning in the seventeenth century 
and continuing down into the nineteenth. 

Russian population movements eastward 
have, by-and-large, not been voluntary. A sub- 
stantial part of the shift has resulted from for- 
cible deportations. During the Stalinist era 
millions of Russian and Ukrainian peasants 
were deported to Central Asia and the Soviet 
ar East, and millions were herded into vast 
concentration camps. When released, most of 
the ex-prisoners were obliged to remain in the 
area, or found it convenient to begin life anew 
in Russia s Asian provinces. 


Since Stalin’s death, most of the slave-laboi 
camps in the Soviet Union have been disbanded 
and compulsory emigration to Soviet Asia 
has been stopped. Now the government is in- 
ducmg people to move eastward, especially tc 

westeln^E u° f ^ Re P ublic and 

western Siberia, by offering them long-term 


financial support on generous terms, large and 
potentially fertile farm lands, wage bonuses, 
and other rewards. 

In spite of these impressive attempts to 
spread Soviet population to the east, nearly 
70% of Russia's population is still found west 
of the Urals. Soviet Asia, with 75% of the 
land area of the Soviet Union, supports only 
about 25% of the population, or 56 million 
people (compared with only 14 million in 
1897). The Soviet government intends to con- 
tinue the migration eastward, and the current 
Seven Year Plan allocates substantial capital 
investments for the development of Soviet 
Asia, which also reflects the government’s anx- 
iety about Communist China’s possible desires 
on the scantily populated regions of the Soviet 
Union bordering on her territory. 

urban-rural distribution. More dra- 
matic than the movement of the Soviet popula- 
tion from west to east has been the shift of peo- 
ple from country to town. In 1926, the total 
urban population of the country was only 26 
million, which by 1939 had grown to more than 
60 million (Table 3-4). In 1966, the urban 
population of Russia amounted to nearly 25 
million, or 54 per cent of the population. Ur- 
banization has taken place throughout the 
country, but in the Asian regions, it has in- 
creased by more than 100%. The Soviet Far 
East and some of the Central Asian Republics 
have registered increases of 1 50%, as against an 
average of 30% for the western areas. 

Between 1939 and 1959, 503 new cities and 
1,354 new urban-type settlements were created. 

As an indication of the continuing character of 
Soviet urbanization, 153 cities and 478 urban- 
type settlements came into being during the 
seven years between 1959 and 1966. Today, the 
Soviet Union has a larger number of cities with 
a population of 50,000 or more than has the 
United States. Of cities with populations in 
excess of 500,000 in I960, the U.S.S.R. had 25 
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TABLE 3-4 







”1 

Urban Grots th 

n the USSJL, 

1926-1966 





Scttlmensi 

1926 

1939 

1941 

1951 

1956 

1959 

1966 J 

Cutes 

709 

923 

1241 

1,451 

1,566 

1.679 

1,832 

Urban- type 
settlements 

1,216 

1.450 

1.711 

2,320 

2,423 

2,940 

3.418 

(50.000 - 1 00,000) 

60 

94 

_ 

_ 

138 

156 

183 

(100.000-500,000) 


71 






(Over 500/100) 

5 






30 

population 

26,300,000 60.400,000 

60,600,000 

71 400,000 

86,600,000 

99,778,000 

124 749/100 


'Snrta NanJntjn Kbotyoutn a 1959 Coda r 1961 God* 


(up to 30 in 1966), while the United States had 
only 21. The United States leads in super-cities, 
however; we have five with 2 million inhabit- 
ants or more to Russia’s two, Moscow and Len- 
ingrad. It should be emphasized that the Soviet 
government has, by law and administrative ac- 
t!on, prevented the development of overcrowded 
and swollen city populations. Moscow today 
has more than 6 million people, Leningrad a 
little more than 3.5 million, followed by six 
other cities, including Kiev and Baku, with over 
1 million each. 

Thus, while the increase in population from 
1939 to 1966 was about 23 per cent, the urban 
Population during the same period more than 
doubled. Between 1926 and 1959, villages of 
mud huts and straw-covered houses were trans- 
formed into modern towns, and the empty 
plains and valleys of Soviet Asia saw the erec- 
tion of giant new cities, whose populations 
were busily exploiting the natural resources of 
Siberia. Imposing industrial centers like Kara- 
ganda (490,000) and Magnitogorsk (352,000) 
did not even exist before 1 926. 

Although the image of the Soviet Unionas a 
vast land populated by peasants has long been 
outdated, the rural population of Russia still 
accounts for 46% of the population, or about 
108 million people. 


Ethnic Composition 
and Distribution 

Like Imperial Russia before it, the So- 
viet Union is a country of many nationalities 
and tribal groups who speak a variety of lan- 
guages and dialects. The 1959 census tabulates 
more than 100 nationalities, tribes, and lingu- 
istic groups. This ethnic heterogeneity renders 
any purely quantitative analysis of Soviet popu- 
lation based on size, growth, territorial dis- 
tribution, age structure, sex ratios, etc., grossly 
misleading unless it is accompanied by an eth- 
nic analysis as well. 

The Great Russians occupy the continental 
interior of Eurasia, and they are fringed on all 
sides by a belt of non-Russian nationalities that 
forms a buffer around the borders of the Soviet 
Union. Most of the Baltic coast is inhabited by 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, while the 
Byelorussians, Ukrainians, and Moldavians oc- 
cupy the territories bordering Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania. In the Caucasus, the 
Georgians, Armenians, and Azerbaidzhani Turks 
inhabit the regions next to Turkey and Iran. 

In Central Asia, the Turkmen, Uzbeks, Ka- 
zakhs, and Kirgiz live in the border areas ad- 
jacent to Iran, Afghanistan, and the Sinkiang 
Province of China, and a multitude of Turkic, 
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Mongol, and Tungusic tribes occupy the border 
regions near Outer Mongolia. Only in the So- 
viet Far East do Great Russians inhabit territo- 
ries adjacent to the international frontiers of 
the U.S.S.R., and this is a region remote from 
the heartland of the Russian nation. 

Of the more than 100 nationalities enumer- 
ated in the 1959 census, 22 number more than 
900,000 each, and these account for 95% of the 
total population (Table 3-5). The other 80 
nationalities amount to less than 10 million. 


| ^TABIE 3-5 

j ' Major Nationalities of the U.S.S.R., 1939 
j and 1939 


Nationality 


1939 


1959 


Russians 

Ukrainians 

Byelorussians 

Uzbeks 

Tatars 

Kazakhs 

Azerbaidzhanis 

Armenians 

Georgians 

Lithuanians 

Jews 

Moldavians 

Germans 

Chuvash 

Latvians 

Tadzhiks 

Poles 

Mordvins 

Turkmen 

Bashkirs 

Kirgiz 

Estonians 


99 . 019.000 

28 . 070.000 
5 , 267,431 
4 , 844,021 

4 . 300.000 

3 . 098.000 
2 , 274,805 
2 , 151,884 
2 , 248,566 

3 , 020,141 

1 , 423,534 

1 , 367,930 

1 , 928,964 

626,905 

1 , 451,429 

811,769 

842,925 

884,306 


114 , 500,000 

36 , 981,000 

7 . 829.000 

6 . 004.000 

4 . 969.000 

3 . 581.000 

2 . 929.000 

2 . 787.000 

2 . 650.000 

2 . 326.000 

2 . 268.000 

2 . 214.000 

1 . 619.000 

1 . 470.000 

1 . 400.000 

1 . 397.000 

1 . 380.000 

1 . 285.000 

1 . 004.000 

983.000 

974.000 

969.000 


Source: Narodnoye Khozyaistvo . . . v 1959 Godu 


The demographic contours of the So 
population thus vary widely from one etl 
group to another, and this unevenness is of i 
damental significance in assessing Soviet po 
and political behavior. The mosaic of natio 
ities in Russia has had, and continues to h; 


an important impact on the foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union, its internal constitutional 
structure and political processes, and its social 
and cultural development. The geographical 
balance and distribution of the Russian versus 
the non-Russian nationalities of the Soviet Un- 
ion is thus of crucial importance. The Great 
Russians occupy the continental interior of 
Eurasia, and they are fringed on all sides with a 
virtually uninterrupted belt of non-Russian 
nationalities who form a buffer separating the 
Russian inhabited territories from the interna- 
tional borders of the Soviet Union. Because of 
the strategic location of the border nationali- 
ties, the loyalty and reliability of these nation- 
alities to Moscow and their relationship to the 
Russian people have always been a vital factor 
in Russian and Soviet security considerations. 
The failure of the Tsars to earn the loyalty of 
the non-Russian nationalities contributed 
significantly to the military inefficiency of Rus- 
sia during World War I, and their dissatisfac- 
tion under Tsarist rule contributed materially 
to the Revolution, while Bolshevik promises of 
national self-determination was an important 
factor in Lenin’s successful seizure and pres- 
ervation of power. The nature and intensity of 
the loyalty and political reliability of the vari- 
ous nationalities of the Soviet Union vary from 
nationality to nationality, with the Russians— as 
would be expected — being the most intensely 
loyal and patriotic. During the war, Stalin re- 
taliated against five of the very small nationali- 
ties by dissolving their autonomous Republics 
and deporting their populations to Siberia, on 
grounds that they went over to the Germans. 
This action was denounced by Khrushchev in 
1956, and their Republics have since been re- 
vived and their populations relocated. 

The numerical balance between the Slavic 
and non-Slavic nationalities in the Soviet Un- 
ion is shifting in favor of the latter in terms of 
natural increases of births over deaths, for be- 
hind the overall Soviet average birthrate, it 
should be noted that birthrates in Central Asia 
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and the Caucasus continue to be sustained at a 
very high rate (over 30 per thousand), while in 
the Western Slavic parts of the Union, they 
have slipped to below 10, just barely above the 
death rate. 


LITERACY AND EDUCATION 


According to the census of 1939, the 
Soviet Union has achieved virtually 100% lit- 
eracy, with less than 2 million people between 
ages 9-59 reported as being unable to read and 
write. This cultural revolution in Russia during 
the past 40 years is one of the most significant 
transformations achieved in the social history 
of any nation. "In the organization of a planned 
society in the U.S.S.R.," reads the 1959 report 
°f the first United States official educational 
mission to the U.S.S.R., “education is regarded 
as one of the chief resources and techniques 
for achieving social, economic, cultural and 
scientific objectives in the national inter- 
est - • • -They are convinced that time is on 
their side and that through education and hard 
work they can win their way to world accept- 
ance of Communist ideology." 7 The Soviet Un- 
ion has recently established eighr years as the 
minimum schooling for children. Until a few 
years ago, the government was able to guarantee 
only a four-year education in many of the rural 
areas of the country. 

Another feature of the Soviet educational 
effort merits attention: adult classes. An adult- 
education program, on the job and in the eve- 
mng, was inaugurated soon after the Revolution 
to combat illiteracy. That battle having been 
won, its place has been taken by factory schools, 
correspondence courses, and evening classes, 
whose primary purpose is to provide opportu- 
ne* for working people to learn new skills or 
improve old ones. It is perhaps worth noting 
'hat Nikita Khrushchev could neither read nor 
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write until he was over 20 years old and thus 
owes his rise to this adult education program of 
the Communist Party. In 1 966, the total Soviet 
student enrollment in higher educational insti- 
tutions was nearly 4 million, about two-thirds 
that in the United Srates but four times that of 
Great Britain, West Germany, Italy, and France 
combined. More than half of all Soviet students 
in institutions of higher education are enrolled 
in night classes or in correspondence courses 
(569,000 and 1,708,000, respectively). 

Before the Revolution, 76% of the people 
were illiterate, including 88% of the women. 
Virtually complete illiteracy prevailed among 
the indigenous populations of Siberia and So- 
viet Central Asia. Indeed, more than 40 lan- 
guages had not been reduced to writing at all. 
Prior to the Revolution, only 290,000 Russians 
possessed any kind of higher education, 
whereas the 1959 census reported that more 
than 13 million citizens had some higher or 
specialized secondary education, and more than 
45 million people had 7 - 1 0 years of education. 

Before the Revolution, 80% of the children 
of Russia were deprived of educational oppor- 
tunities, and all instruction, with but few ex- 
ceptions, was in the Russian language. Today all 
Soviet children must attend school, and in- 
struction is provided in no less than 59 indige- 
nous languages, although Russian is the univer- 
sal and virtually obligatory second language. 
Raising the literacy rate from 24% to 98.5% 
within the span of a single generation for more 
than 200 million people would be an achieve- 
ment m itself if only one language were in- 
volved, to say nothing of the severe problems 
posed by a multilingual society. 

In 1914, only 127,000 students were en- 
rolled in 95 institutions of higher learning; in 
1966, there were nearly 3-86 million enrolled 
in some 756 institutions of higher education, 
and 3.66 million in 3,820 technicums (nonpro- 
fessional technical colleges), and other special- 
ized secondary schools (Table 3-6). Over 50 
million people were enrolled in all types of 
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TABLE 3-6 


Scbooi Enrollment in the U.S.S.R., 1914-1966 (In thousands) 


Schools 

. 1914-15 1927-28 

1940-41 1945-46 

1956-57 1960-61 

1965 - 66 

General schools 
(Grades 8-11) 
Technical and special 
secondary schools 
Higher education 

9.656 11,638 

1 52 1 70 

54 189 

!27 169 

35,552 26,808“ 

2,571 1,091“ 

975 1,008 

812 730 

30,127“ 36,186 

6,136 5,121 

2,107 2,060 

2,001 2.396 

48, 255 
12,688 
3,659 

3,861 


Low figures represent birth-deficit years caused by World War II, 


schools in 1966 as compared with less than 1C 
million people in the years 1914 — 15. 

Educational institutions of every level have 
been established in all the Republics and in 
areas inhabited by other major nationalities 
liable 3-7). Instruction is offered in both the 
native language and in Russian. The quality of 
these institutions varies considerably, with the 
venerable Universities of Moscow and Lenin- 
grad setting the highest standards of excellence 
in the country. Although a non-Russian can 
acquire a higher education in his native lan- 
guage, it is to his advantage to master Russian if 


table 3-7 

Institutions of II igber Learning 

in the Non-Russian Republics, 1914 -1966* 


Republic 


Ukraine 

Byelorussia 

Uzbek 

Kazakh 

Georgia 

Armenia 

Azerbaidzhan 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Estonia 

Moldavia 

Tadzhik 

Kirgiz 

Turkmen 


1914 

1927 

27 

39 

None 

4 

None 

3 

None 

1 

I 

6 

None 

2 

None 

3 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 


1966 

132 
27 
32 
39 
18 
1 1 
II 
II 
10 
6 


/ 

8 

5 


•tX, 


r -»t uclude technical 


~‘ J • < 1‘ibi C~'a 


or ipccial iccundary ichooli. 

> 10S0 and , ; 56o CcJu 


he wishes to enter one of the national univer- 
sities, apply for the diplomatic service, or work 
outside his native Republic. 

To detail the massive character of the Soviet 
educational effort in Central Asia, the Uzbek 
Republic, which is the most advanced of the 
Central Asian areas today, as it was in pre- 
Revolutionary Russia, provides an apt illustra- 
tion. Before the Revolution, only 2% of the pop- 
ulation was literate. There were no native engi- 
neers, doctors, or teachers with a higher educa- 
tion. In short, Central Asia was no different in 
this respect from most of the colonial depend- 
encies of the European powers, and worse off 
than many. 

Today, in the Uzbek Republic alone, there 
are 32 institutions of higher learning, more 
than 100 technicums, 50 special technical 
schools, 12 teachers’ colleges, and 1,400 kinder- 
gartens. Nearly 2,500,000 children attend 
school, and more than 50% of its teachers have 
had some higher education. 8 In addition, the 
Republic has an Academy of Sciences and an 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences. The rate of 
literacy is over 95%. The Republic before the 
Revolution possessed no public libraries; today 
there are nearly 5,000. The number of books 
printed in the Uzbek language in 1913 was 
1 18,000; today it approaches 19 million. When 
this record is compared with that of Iran, Af- 
ghanistan, the Arab countries, the states of 
Southeast Asia, or even Turkey, all of which 
were at a comparable or more advanced level of 
* Ibid. . p . 3. 
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educational attainment tn 1914, the achieve- 
ment is impressive. 

Not only has the Soviet government assidu- 
ously developed the human potential among 
the non-Russian nationalities, but it has also 
paid serious attention to the education and 
training of women. In 1960, 49% of all Soviet 
citizens with some higher education were 
women, and 53% of those with some secondary 
education were also women. In 1966, women 
accounted for 50% of ail students in special 
secondary schools, and 44% of enrollment in 
higher education. Soviet women are being edu- 
cated in practically all fields of science, culture, 
technology, and the professions in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers. 


COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 

One of the earliest acts of the Bolshe- 
vik regime was to abolish the private ownership 
of newspapers, book publishing firms, radio 
stations, and other mass-communications media 
and subject them to the control of the Soviet 
state. Although Article 125 of the Soviet Con- 
stitution guarantees the Soviet citizen "freedom 
of speech . . . press . . assembly, including 
the holding of mass meetings . • • street pro- 
cessions and demonstrations,” the exercise o 
these "rights" is severely limited by the con- 
stitutional admonition that these rights shall be 
allowed only "in conformity with the interestso 
the working people, and in order to strengt n 
the Socialist system ” All media of public com- 
munication in the Soviet Union are thus directly 
°r indirectly owned or controlled by agencies 
of the government and the Communist Party, 
whether they be national or local in scope. 


Soviet Control of Information 
4nd Opinion 


Within the framework of the Soviet 
system, communications media, like tee 
tional system, are considered instruments 01 


indoctrination and propaganda rather than ve- 
hicles of information and recreation, and they 
are utilized to reshape the minds of the Soviet 
people into the mold of Communist ideology. 
All information coming from abroad is rig- 
orously censored by the government, and in- 
formation originating within the U.S S.R is 
revised to further the objectives of the system. 

As the Soviet system increases in power and 
stability, the mass media are allowed to relax 
their drive for indoctrination Ownership and 
control, however, remain in the hands of the 
state and the party, although greater latitude 
may be permitted individual editors and writers 
who can be relied on not to publish anything 
that would consciously injure the Soviet sys- 
tem But the party remains vigilant and has the 
last word. 

By the time of Stalin's death, the widening 
gap between an increasingly educated public 
and a communications system dedicated to 
propaganda and monotonous indoctrination 
could no longer be perpetuated without seri- 
ously damaging the Soviet system. Stalin's suc- 
cessors have been more lenient because they 
have greater confidence in the political relia- 
bility of the Soviet people and their loyalty to 
the system. Since 1953, publishers and journal- 
ists have been permitted a wider range of dis- 
cretion, and some have produced works they 
knew beforehand would not be welcomed by 
the regime. Errant writers are no longer likely 
to be expelled to Siberia or executed, although 
they are still often subjected to harsh criticism 
and are asked to revise their material. 

After Khruschev's removal, ideological con- 
trols and censorship were intensified some- 
what, arousing fears that the liberalization 
process might be reversed. Liberal writers and 
poets were subjected to harsh criticism, and in 
some cases to administrative harrassment. Al- 
though they continue to travel abroad in re- 
sponse to invitations, it is with less certainty in 
the expectation of receiving permission from 
the authorities. On the eve of the Twenty-Third 
Party Congress, which was convened in March, 
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1966, 26 prominent Soviet intellectuals ad- 
dressed a letter to the Central Committee, 
opposing the possible rehabilitation of Stalin 
at the Congress -an act which was apparently 
widely feared among Soviet intellectuals. The 
harsh sentences meted out to Sinyavsky and 
Darnel, two Soviet writers who published satiri- 
cal accounts of Soviet society abroad under 
pseudonyms, also agitated the Soviet intellectual 
community, and appeared to many to be little 
more than an artless attempt to intimidate 
independent-minded authors. And in May, 
U67, the prominent Soviet writer Solzhenitsyn 

( , Day w tfoe Ll f e °f Ivan Denisovich) addressed 
a letter to the Writers’ Congress, then meeting 
in Moscow, m which he complained of adminis- 
trative harassment and persecution, the confis- 
cation of his manuscripts by the Secret Police 
the refusal of publishing houses to publish his 
material, and the rejection of permission to 
travel abroad. He called upon the Writers’ Con- 
gress to defend and protect writers against 
administrative restrictions, and demanded that 
it condemn the existing system of bureaucratic 
censorship for which there was no warrant in 
the Soviet Constitution. 

Although Solzhenitsyn’s letter was not pub- 
ished in Russia, but abroad, the Writers’ Con- 
gress did come to his assistance, and his manu- 
scripts were retrieved from the Secret Police. 
The situation thus remains in flux, though the 
general long-range trend is in the direction of 
greater freedom and liberalization. 


Newspapers and Magazines 


Newspapers and magazines are the chi 

printed media for the dissemination of info 
mation and propaganda in the Soviet Unio 
The printed word in the U.S.S.R. appears i 
nearly 70 different languages, 60 of them beir 
in tongues spoken by Soviet nationalities. 1 

with rW newspapers were publisher 
combined circulation of over 103 mi 


lion, or nearly one copy for every two Soviet 
citizens. Since Stalin’s death, a calculated effort 
has been made to infuse greater liveliness and 
individuality into periodicals, but variety is 
still depressingly absent. 

Of the nearly 8,000 newspapers in Russia, 
less than 25 are national in character, and they 
account for more than one-third of the total 
circulation. Of these, the most important and 
well-known are Pravda (the official organ of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party) 
and Izvestia (the official journal of the govern- 
ment). Pravda' s circulation in 1967 was listed 
as 7,130,000, Izvestia' s as about 5 million. The 
organ of the Young Communist League, 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, under the aggressive 
editorship of Alexei Adzhubei, Khrushchev’s 
son-in-law, managed first to outstrip lzvestia’s 
circulation and hit over 7 million in 1967“ 
(Adzhubei later became editor of Izvestia, and 
was dismissed upon the ouster of his father-in- 
law.) 

Every Union Republic and national ethnic 
group, and all large cities publish their own 
local newspapers. The overwhelming number of 
Soviet journals are local publications, including 
nearly 3,000 collective-farm newspapers. Na- 
tional, or all-Union, newspapers are essentially 
organs of various organizations: Krasnaya 
Zvezda is published by the Red Army, Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta by the Union of Writers, Trad 
by the trade unions. Pravda, as we have seen, is 
the official organ of the Communist Party, Iz- 
vestia of the government. All Soviet newspapers 
must thus speak for some legally recognized 
group, since privately owned newspapers are 
prohibited. Dissident elements are thereby ef- 
fectively deprived of any opportunity to em- 
ploy the printed word. Needless to say, the 
policies of the state are never subject to attack 
except in the rare instance when the leadership 
is divided and various newspapers are con- 


f-P Walter B. Kerr, "The House of Pravda,” Saturday 
Review, December, 9, 1967, pp. 60-61. 




trolled by contending factions. Once the strug- 
gle for power is resolved, total conformity is 
again imposed. 

Russia is a land not only of newspapers, but 
of periodicals as well— political, scholarly, and 
Popular. In 1965, Soviet sources reported the 
Publication of 3,846 periodicals (total circula- 
tion: over IVi billion), of which about S00 
were magazines, the others being bulletins, cir- 
culars, and throw-awaj s. Soviet magazines axe 
Published in nearly 60 languages, of which 41 
are languages of Soviet nationalities. Like the 
newspapers, magazines in the Soviet Union are 
printed and published by recognized organiza- 
tions and agencies. 

It should be noted, and perhaps emphasized, 
that the only foreign newspapers and magazines 
sold in the Soviet Union are those published in 
Communist countries (except Albania and 
China) and by friendly Communist panics in 
non-Comraunist countries. Thus, non-Commu- 
nist newspapers and magazines are nor available 
*t Soviet news outlets, and axe available in li- 
braries only by special permission. Most of the 
■Oamna'msv scares of fastens Eotvpe, ito* ever, 
allow non-Communist foreign newspapers and 
magazines to be sold on a restrictive basis which 
vanes from one country to another. Thus, aside 
from the news available through foreign radio 
broadcasts. Soviet citizens remain essentially 
a captive audience of the regime- 


Radio and Tetri it ion 

From the very inception of the Soviet 
regime, radio was envisaged as one of the most 
important instruments of indoctrination and 
propaganda. The Sowers zealously began to 
construct broadcasting facilities and to produce 
radios anJ distribute them to the people. They 
even devised a method to prevent the Soviet 
public from hearing foreign radio broadcasts, 
by creating elaborate s) stems of wired speakers 
in central meeting and assembly areas that 
could receive only official programs. As more 
people acquircJ their o»n sets, however, this 
s) stem became increasingly inadequate, anJ the 
government resorted to jamming unwanted 
foreign broadcasts. But this was an extremely 
costly and often inerfcciicc device and foreign 
radio broadcasts arc no longer systematically 
jammed, the news anJ other programs of the 
BBC and the Voice of America can now be 
tuned in by Soviet citizens without itifertCf- 
ence— although, ironically, the abusive broad- 
cater Settes Pektetg eveaer/r ve era be , •a.ts.&rJ 7be 
number of receivers in the Soviet Union turn 
outstrips the number of wired speakers, and its 
1966 virtually every urban family had its own 
receiver, usually capable of receiving foreign 
broadcasts, which arc very popular m the Soviet 
Union. 
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i elevisiori is still in an infant stage of de- 
velopment in Russia. As of 1966, there were 
more than 15 million sets in use, with 120 TV 
stations in operation. Television transmission is 
still limited to the large cities, but the govern- 
ment is planning a rapid expansion of televi- 
sion broadcasting, since not only does it offer 
greater political and educational possibilities 
than radio, but is less subject to outside intru- 


sion, at least in the present state of electronic 
technology. Nearly 4 million TV sets were 
produced in 1965, and some 40 million sets are 
slated for production up to 1970. In March, 
1965, the Soviet Union signed an agreement 
with France whereby the Soviets agreed to de- 
velop the French color TV system, and thus 
ultimately enable Soviet citizens to watch for- 
eign TV programs. 


IV 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF KARL MARX 


Ideological 

Foundations 


The official ideology of the Soviet 
Union is called Marxism-Leninism to distin- 
guish it from other varieties and interpretations. 
As a philosophical system, Marxism ones its 
origin not only to the great fund of accumulated 
Western philosophy, but more immediately to 
many of the currents and ideas that were preva- 
lent in the nineteenth century. The century that 
produced Marx also produced Comte, Darwin, 
j S. Mill. Spencer, and others, all of whom 
were preoccupied with the development of 
comprehensive theories about history and so- 
ciety. Marx and his group of followers imagined 
that just as Darwin had discovered the Tans" 
of evolution, Marx had discovered the 
“laws" governing the development of history 
and society. 

Three ideological strands merged into Marx- 
ism. (1 ) German philosophical idealism, par- 
ticularly that of Hegel, from whom Marx 
derived his dialectical method of history. 
(2) French revolutionary and utopian doctrines, 
to which Marxism owes its revolutionary mili- 
tancy and its doctrine of a classless and stateless 
society. (3) British classical economic theory, 
especially that of Ricardo, from whom Marx 
appropriated his labor theory of value As a 
comprehensive philosophy, Marxism purports 
to explain every thing It cncompaiscs theories 
of human nature, society, history, economics, 
politics, ethics, esthetics, knowledge, and lope 
It simultaneously seeks to explain the world (a 
theory of analysis or reality) and to change it in 
conformity with certain preconceived social 
norms (a normative theory or theory of utopia). 
Thus Mane boaitcd before he was '0 yrarsoM 
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chat "the philosophers have interpreted the 
world in various ways; the point however is to 
change it .” 1 


The Dialectical Process 

Dialectics is a process of discovering 
the truth (intellectual or factual) by revealing 
the contradictions in an opponent's argument or 
ideas, or in nature itself. Hegel’s dialectic gave 
primacy to the inner conflict of ideas and their 
synthesis within the recurrent triadic formula 
of thesis (idea), antithesis (counter-idea), and 
synthesis (fusion of idea and counter-idea), 
which automatically becomes a new thesis. For 
Hegel, the conflict of ideas shaped the develop- 
ment of the physical world, which was its re- 
flection, and thus Hegel’s system is sometimes 
called dialectical idealism to distinguish it from 
Marx’s dialectical materialism. The chief charac- 
teristic of the dialectic is its dynamic quality, 
or the world is viewed as being in a state of 
constant transformation and motion, in contrast 
to the normal tendency to view reality as static 
or evolutionary. Thus Marx describes the di- 
alectical process as “the science of the general 
laws of motion -both of the external world and 
of human thought .” 2 

In contrast to Hegel, whose movement was 
divinely inspired, Marx’s dialectic is naturalis- 
tlc m thac change is inherent in reality itself 
and results from the energies released by in- 
ternal contradictory forces, not from something 
external, like a prime mover or God. 


flection of the dialectical development of ideas 
in conflict and synthesis, the ideas were in facta 
reflection of the dialectical process working 
itself out in the physical world. 

The application of Marx’s dialectical method 
to the study of history and society is called his- 
torical materialism. For Marx, history moves 
neither in a straight line nor in a circle nor for- 
tuitously, but rather moves upward through 
predetermined stages. By apprehending the 
laws of social development, it is possible, on 
the basis of the past and present, to predict sev- 
eral stages of development in the future. 

Bach succeeding stage of history is more 
progressive than the preceding one, and hence 
the special meaning of "progress" in Marxist- 
Soviet terminology must be understood in 
terms of movement along the historical dialec- 
tic. Thus a slave society is more progressive 
than primitive Communism, a feudal society 
superior to a slave-based economy, a capitalist 
society preferable to a feudal order but in turn 
inferior to a socialist society, which in turn is 
less progressive than a Communist society. Ac- 
cordingly, each historical stage contains the 
seeds of its own destruction and constitutes the 
womb out of which its successor emerges. Each 
phase makes its contribution to civilization, a 
part of which is carried over from one stage to 
the next, thus giving an organic unity to the 
historical movement and to human civilization. 

h he Class Struggle 


The Marxist Theory of History 

Marx appropriated Hegel’s dialect 
but gave it a materialistic content. Claimi 
that he found Hegel's system standing on 
head and restored it right side up, Marx assert 
that instead of the earthly world being a 1 

'Karl Marx, Selected Works. Vol 1 (Nr-w !, . 
uonal Publishers, n.cl.), p. 473. 'New York: Inter: 

"Cited in Lenin, Selected Works. Vol II, p, 17. 


The fuel that powers the historical di- 
alectic is manufactured by the class struggle- 
The two conflicting classes are those who own 
the land and the means of production and those 
who must work and operate them in order to 
live. Those without property are forced to de- 
liver their labor in return for a bare subsistence 
living. According to Marx’s “surplus labor 
theory of value, all value is created by labor, 
which is expropriated by those who own the 
means of production, who pay out in wages just 
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enough to keep the workers alive. This is the 
Marxist meaning of “exploitation of man by 
maa Thus an irreconcilable conflict between 
classes prevails which is resolved by revolution, 
only to reappear in new form. Capitalism, Marx 
wrote, is the last historical society in which 
exploitation of man by man will exist. With the 
advent of the proletarian revolution, the expro- 
priation of the capitalists, and the establishment 
°f Socialism, humanity will finally emancipate 
itself from exploitation and the class struggle. 
In the words of the Communist Manifesto: 

The history of all hitherto existing society is the 
history of class struggles. Freeman and slave, 
patrician and plebian, lord and serf, gmldmasrer 
and journeyman, in a word oppressor and op- 
pressed stood in constant opposition to one 
another, carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, 
now open fight, a fight that each time ended either 
in a revolutionary reconstruction of society at 
large, or in the common ruin of the contending 
classes. ... In our epoch . . . society as a whole 
js more and more splitting up into two great 
hostile camps, into two great classes directly 
facing each other— bourgeoisie and proletariat.’ 

Economic Determinism 

The specific form of the class struggle 
is determined by the way in which society or- 
ganizes the instruments and means of produc- 
•ion. Thus, in the Marxist scheme, the given 
economic order constitutes the foundation of 
«xiety and determines the character of the so- 
c, al. political, ethical, and legal "supcrstruc- 
,u «" which it supports. When the economic 
foundations change, ihe “superstructure" inevi- 
tably crumbles, to be re-established in conform- 
il r with the contours set by the new economic 
relations- At any stage of history , those w ho ow n 
'Ire instruments of production constitute an 
exploiting class, which seeks to preserve the 
fr'en economic order from which it benefits. 

Out the economic foundations of society arc 
fluid and cannot remain fixed, for. in accordance 
’Man , StlauJ I TVO. Vot I . f-fv Ml- ^6 


with the dialectical laws of contradiction, man, 
in his eternal search for more efficient instru- 
ments of production, renders the existing sys- 
tem increasingly obsolete and automatically 
subverts the prevailing order. Those who stand 
to gain most from the new methods of produc- 
tion are inevitably shaped into a class hostile to 
those who benefit from the existing system. The 
class struggle is thus joined. The old class is 
overthrown; the new is enthroned, and the en- 
tire superstructure of society— social relations, 
political institutions, morals, etc, is then auto- 
matically adjusted to correspond with the new 
economic foundations of society. In a famous 
passage from Mane 

In the social production of their meant of exist- 
ence men enter into definite, necessary relations 
which ire independent of their will, productive 
relationships which correspond to a definite state 
of development of their material productive 
forces. The aggregate of these productive rela- 
tionships constitutes the economic structure of 
society, the real basis on which s juridical «nd 
political superstructure arises, and to which defi- 
nite forms of social consciousness correspond. 
The mode of production of the material means of 
existence conditions the whole process of social, 
political and intellectual life It is not the con- 
sciousness of men that determines iheir existence, 
but, on the contrary, it is their social cimencc 
that determines their consciousness. At a certain 
siage of their development the raaierial produc- 
tive fortes of society come mio contradiction with 
ihe existing productive rcladunthips. or. whar is 
but a legal expression for ihese. wuh ihe property 
relationships wuhm whuh they had moved !*- 
fore. From forms cf development of the produc- 
tive forces these relationships ate transformed 
into their fetter*. Then an epoch of social revolu- 
tion opens. With ihe change in the economic 
foundation ihe whole vast superstructure is rn.ee 
oe less rapidly transformed.* 

lc must be underwood that ibesc changes in 
the fundamental economic structure 0/ society, 
according 10 Marx, rrtxreJ irrespccnse of 
nuat wtll or cognizance and can be determined 
•Ixail Dura*. ■* tla Wmh tf Man,,* i.S'rw V«i 
J.*a House. PP 
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with scientific acuiracy.- They .ire inevitable, 
.tiul movement trout one stage 0 / history to the 
next cannot he prevented, although man can 
intervene to speed uj» or delay the process, pro- 
viding he lias hecorne aware ot the dialectical 
lasvs governing the movement of history. Marx- 
called his Socialism "scientific" because the 
society he had been anticipating was destined 
to come inevitably, not because ot man's hopes 
and wishes (,ls with utopian Socialism;. 


I he Proletarian Revolution 

The most relevant aspect of Marxism 
for us here is, of course, the transition from 
capitalism to Socialism and the processes by 
which this is accomplished. Under capitalism, 
according to Marx, society is divided into two 
great contending classes: the capitalists — own- 
ers of factories, business enterprises, financial 
institutions, and other means of production 
-Who become constantly smaller in numbers as 
they grow wealthier; and the proletariat, which 
becomes more impoverished as it grows more 
numerous. With the increasing concentration of 
wealth into fewer hands and the increasing 
misery of the vast majority, the downtrodden 
proletariat becomes conscious of its historical 
mission which is to overthrow the capitalist 
ruling class, not only in its own interests but in 
the interests of society as a whole. 

The proletarian revolution was thus sup- 
posed to take place in an advanced industrial- 
ized society, in which “the lower strata of the 
nnddle class- the small tradespeople, shop- 
keepers and retired tradesmen generally, the 
handicraftsmen and peasants-all these sink 
gradually into the proletariat . . . and the 
proletariat is recruited from all classes of de- 
population."'* In contrast to “all previous 
historical movements [which] were move- 
ments of minorities, or in the interest of 
minorities . . . the proletarian movement is 

Marx, Selected Works, VoL 1 , p. 213 


the sels-trm'.cnun, independent movement ot 
the immense majority, in the interest o! the 
immense majority. ' 1 

1 he conseijueuec ot the revolution is the 
elevation ot the proletariat as the ruling class 
and the establishment of a “dictatorship of the 
proletariat," whose primary purpose is to ex- 
propriate the capitalists in favor of the state and 
to suppress the overthrown bourgeoisie and 
eliminate it as a class, as a prelude to the elim- 
ination ot classes, class struggles, and exploita- 
tion generally. Ultimately the state would 
"wither away.” 

/ he I henry of the State 

'I he State," wrote Lenin, “inevitably 
came into being at a definite stage in the 
development ot society, when society had 
split into irreconcilable classes . . . ostensibly 
standing above society," but in fact protecting 

the interests ot the property-owning classes. All 

states, therefore, are class states; i.e., they are 
instruments of the ruling economic doss, whose 
interests they serve. The idea that the state i5 
an impartial agent standing above society and 
classes as a referee or umpire is rejected as a 
myth inspired and perpetuated by the ruling 
class as part of the prevailing ideology. A soci- 
ety s legal system and courts, its philosophy, 
religion, education, morality, and even art all 
play their role in disguising the class nature of 
the state by rationalizing, justifying, and sanc- 
tifying the existing social order. The state, with 
its legal monopoly of the instruments of coer- 
cion (army, police. Jaw, courts, etc.) preserves 
the status r/t/o, by force if necessary. 


LENIN: THE EMERGENCE 
OE VOLUNTARISM 

The dialectical movement of history 
was asserted by Marx to be independent of 
mans will. It is this imperative of inevitability 

bid., p. 21 7. 
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party in 1903, Leon Trotsky (only 23 years old 
at the time) subjected it to scathing and pro- 
phetic criticism: 

The organization of the Party takes the place of 
the Party itself; the Central Committee takes the 
place of the organization; and finally the dictator 
takes the place of the Central Committee.® 

Although its primary purpose was to maximize 
the effectiveness of revolutionary action, the 
principle of "democratic centralism” harbored 
the germ of what subsequently emerged as So- 
viet totalitarianism, because after the Revolu- 
tion the principles of Bolshevik Party organi- 
zation were extended to the whole of society. 


Lenin’s Theory of Revolution 
in Russia 


Lenin was primarily interested in 
bringing about a proletarian revolution in Rus- 
sia. But Russia was overwhelmingly backward 
culturally, and it had basically an agricultural 
economy and was feudal in its political organi- 
zation and practices. Marx had predicted that 
the proletarian revolution would take place 
initially in advanced industrial societies like 
England and Germany. 

Lenin, however, argued that since the revo- 
lution was inevitable, it was unnecessary to 
await the full maturation of capitalism. Rather 
than wait for the proletariat to grow and de- 
velop a class consciousness, which might take 
an intolerably long time, the party could act for 
the proletariat, and thus a proletarian revolu- 
tion could take place as soon as any society em- 
barked upon the rowd of capitalist develop- 
ment. This doctrine was little more than a 
disingenuous rationalization for a revolution in 
Russia, at a time when the country had just en- 
tered the phase of capitalism. 

In order to compensate for the fact that the 


*** i? B , ert i? m D. Wolfe, Three Who Made a Rev, 
Hon (New York: Dial Press, 1948), p. 253. 


Russian proletariat was no less a minority of 
the population than the bourgeoisie and to pro- 
vide moral justification for a revolution exe- 
cuted on behalf of a minority class, Lenin con- 
trived the formula of an "alliance" between the 
working class and the peasantry. The Commu- 
nist Party could then carry out a revolution on 
behalf of the proletariat in alliance with the 
peasants. In this way, Lenin sought to impart 
the color of "democracy” to the Revolution. It 
was not his intention, however, that the peas- 
ants would share power with the proletariat or 
its party, for although a government of workers 
and peasants would be established, the party 
would retain a monopoly of power on behalf of 
the proletariat and would dictate the policies of 
the government. 

Lenin’s Theory of Imperialism 

One of Lenin’s most significant con- 
tributions to Marxist doctrine was his theory of 
imperialism, formulated just prior to the Revo- 
lution while he was in exile in Switzerland. 
While his short book, Imperialism, the Highest 
Stage of Capitalism, remains of utmost impor- 
tance because not only did it provide Lenin 
with a further rationalization of the revolution 
in Russia, but it also served to explain why cer- 
tain of the Marxist predictions about revolu- 
tions did not materialize in Western Europe. 
Lenin s Imperialism remains one of the basic 
documents upon which the Soviet perception of 
the world still rests, and it has become particu- 
larly relevant in understanding Soviet policies 
in the underdeveloped and ex-colonial coun- 
tries of the world. 

According to Lenin’s Imperialism, Western 
capitalism had managed temporarily to delay its 
inevitable doom through revolution by the de- 
vice of colonial imperialism. By establishing 
overseas dependencies, the major capitalist 
powers of Europe were able to invest capital in 
the colonies and, in return, receive raw materi- 
als for processing which were then re-exported 
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as manufactured goods. In this way, Lenin con- 
cluded, new outlets were found for surplus cap- 
ital, old jobs were preserved for the workers 
and new ones created, and new markets were 
found for goods which could not profitably be 
absorbed in domestic markets. 

The transformation of capitalism into im- 
perialism, Lenin wrote, resulted in several im- 
portant consequences. (1) The standard of liv- 
ing of the upper strata of the working class in 
the major capitalist countries was raised, thus 
blunting their class consciousness and diverting 
them away from revolution and into trade un- 
ions and preoccupation with higher wages and 
better conditions of work. According to Lenin, 
these elements of the working class had become 
Unwitting allies of the capitalists in exploiting 
the colonies and could no longer be relied 
upon to bring about a revolution. (2) The So- 
cialist revolution in the advanced countries was 
temporarily delayed, but new internal strains 
a nd stresses were introduced into the capitalist 
system, which was transformed from a national 
system in each individual country into an in- 
ternational system, involving the entire world, 
both backward and advanced areas. In Lenin’s 
Vlew . imperialism was the final, overripe stage 
°f world capitalism, the phase in which all the 
devices contrived to prolong the existence of 
capitalism were exhausted, making it ready for 
revolutionary conflagration. (3) The interna- 
tionalization of the capitalist system created 
entirely new revolutionary possibilities com- 
pletely unforeseen by Marx and Engels. The 
class struggle, instead of now being the individ- 
ual affair of each country, was internationalized, 
and the focus of revolutionary contradictions 
shifted away from the advanced industrial cen- 
ters to their periphery in the colonial and 
se mi-colomaI societies, which were subjected 
to ruthless exploitation by international capi- 
talism. (4) The division of the world into colo- 
n ‘al empires of the various capitalist states not 
on, y internationalized the class struggle, but 
War * as well, which were rranformed into 


world-wide conflicts as the capitalists fought 
over the division and redistribution of markets 
and colonies. 

In accordance with this analysis, Lenin 
maintained that prior to the existence of im- 
perialism, the class struggle and the impetus to 
revolution proceeded more or less independ- 
ently in each country, depending on its eco- 
nomic development Now, however, capitalism 
had become world wide through the formation 
of international monopolies and cartels, and the 
advanced countries used their advantage to ar- 
rest the development of the less advanced re- 
gions of the world The greatest possibilities of 
revolution were to be found, not in the indus- 
trial countries, but at the "weakest link" in the 
world capitalist chain, where the "front” of cap- 
italism was exposed and the revolutionary fer- 
ment was most intense. Not the size of the 
proletariat, but its revolutionary consciousness 
and zeal would determine the location of 
proletarian revolutions. 

Lenin believed that Russia was in 1917 this 
"weakest link” and that an uprising in Russia 
could plunge the entire world into a revolu- 
tionary convulsion. The "imperialist" war 
(World War I), he thought, could be trans- 
formed into a world-wide civil war in which the 
proletariat of Europe would join with the colo- 
nial populations against their imperialist rulers. 
The failure of the revolution to spread, how- 
ever, soon produced a new crisis in the theory 
of Communism. 


STALIN: THE HARDENING 
OF TOTALITARIANISM 

Lenin died in 1924, and his successors 
were confronted with an uncertain future Nei- 
ther Marx nor Lenin had provided a precise 
blueprint for maintaining a revolution in isola- 
tion in a predominantly agricultural country. If 
Lenin convened Marxism into a revolutionary 
formula for seizing power in virtually any soci- 
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ecy with a vast dispossessed and discontented 
population, it was left to Joseph Stalin to fur- 
ther transform Marxism into an instrument of 
industrialization and modernization of back- 
ward societies. 


Socialism in One Country'* 

The idea of building a Socialist society 
in a backward country like Russia seemed to 
some of the Bolshevik intellectuals and leaders, 
particularly to Leon Trotsky, as both impossible 
and a deviation from Marxism. Stalin, however, 
was a man endowed with extraordinary talents 
for organization, administration, and political 
intrigue. He occupied the post of General Sec- 
retary of the party, which he quickly converted 
into a powerful and strategic springboard for 
seizing control of first the party apparatus, then 
the party itself, and then the state. Considered 
by most of his colleagues to be an intellect of 
mediocre calibre, Stalin possessed a sharp mind 
with a firm grasp of the situation. He under- 
stood power and men and possessed an excep- 
tional ability to size up a situation immediately, 
reach quick decisions, and implement them 
with an implacable determination. 

To silence his opponents, Stalin contrived 
t ie idea of “Socialism in one country” and 
shrewdly ascribed the theory to the dead Lenin 
whose loyal and faithful disciple he repeatedly 
claimed to be. The theory found a responsive 
echo not only among the Communist rank and 
hie, but among ordinary citizens of the country 
as well. They preferred constructive promises 
inked with Russia's national security and na- 
tional development to the anxieties and turmoil 
promised by the policy of “permanent revolu- 
non advocated by Trotsky, in which Russia 
was to spearhead revolution in the name of 
Communist internationalism. The people of 

ussia were tired of war and revolution; they 
wanted peace and an opportunity to reconstruct 
their homes and country. 

Stahn was determined to modernize and in- 


dustrialize Soviet Russia, not only that it might 
become a powerful country in its own right, but 
also that it might serve more effectively as a 
base for expanding the Communist revolution. 
Socialism was to be developed through a series 
of five-year plans, which required singleness of 
purpose and concentrated effort for their suc- 
cessful fulfillment. Stalin’s modernization pro- 
gram was based on three principles. (1) First 
priority went to the construction of heavy in- 
dustry, which would enhance the military 
power of the state. (2) Agriculture was to be col- 
lectivized and mechanized in order to destroy 
the capitalist system of private farming in the 
countryside, increase agricultural production, 
and permit the siphoning off of labor into the 
cities and factories. (3) A large reservoir of 
scientific personnel and skilled workers was to 
be created through a centrally planned and di- 
rected program of education. Once the state- 
owned heavy-industrial base had been con- 
structed and stabilized, the farms collectivized, 
and an appropriate level of educational and 
technological achievement reached, Soviet 
Russia would automatically enter an era of So- 
cialism. 

Stalin s powerful resolve to impose his pro- 
gram of Socialism in one country” against all 
opposition, internal and external, profoundly 
affected the entire theoretical structure of So- 
viet Marxism, to say nothing of its concrete 
application. The Marxist-Leninist doctrines on 
the organization and functions of the party, the 
nature and role of the state in a Socialist soci- 
ety, the destiny of the world revolution, and the 
delicate balance between Communist interna- 
tionalism and Russian nationalism, were all 
subjected to radical revision. 

From Party Dictatorship 
to Personal Dictatorship 

In 1903, Trotsky had predicted that 
Lenin s theory of party organization and 
leadership logically would culminate in the es- 
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tablishmenc of a personal dictatorship. Under 
Stalin, this is, in fact, what actually happened. 
In his secret speech before the Twentieth Party 
Congress in 1956, Nikita Khrushchev finally 
conceded what had been widely known and 
acknowledged both outside and inside the 
Us S-R-: that the Soviet Union under Stalin 
was governed by the most brutal and capricious 
form of personal dictatorship, masquerading as 
a dictatorship of the proletariat" under the 
leadership of the party. 

After the party seized power in 1917 and 
established a monopoly over all political activ- 
ity and organization, expulsion from the party 
“leant political extinction. Since all rival par- 
ses were dissolved and declared illegal, the 
only opposition to the party line could come 
from within the party itself, and, as a result, 
various factional groupings, "oppositions," and 
deviations developed within the party against 
that of the majority view. As long as opposition 
wa s expressed before a decision had been taken 
on a particular question, it was considered by 
cenin to be legitimate, but once a vote had 
been taken, the minority was duty-bound to 
subordinate its views to the majority. 

Stalin started out in the same way, but once 
he had solidly entrenched himself in power, he 
a Pplied measures, reserved by Lenin for the 
outside enemies of the system, to his rivals in 
'he party. His major theoretical contribution in 
'his connection, if it can be so described, was 
•he concept of the “enemy of the people, 
Which meant that any person so designated was 
charged with counterrevolutionary and trea- 
sonable activities and then executed, imprisoned, 

0r banished, with or without trial Thus, ac- 
cording to Nikita Khrushchev's indictment of 
Stalm before the Twentieth Party Congress: 


Stalin originated the concept "enemy of the peo- 
ple." This term automatically rendered it unnec- 
essary that the ideological errors of a man or men 
engaged in a controversy be proved, ibis term 
made possible the usage of the most cruel repres- 
s>on, violating all norms of revolutionary leg 


■ty, against anyone who in any way disagreed with 
Stalin, agai nst those who were suspected of hos- 
tile intent, against those who had bad repura- 


Ir should be noted, however, that despite 
what developed in practice, Stalin never repu- 
diated the principle of “collective leadership," 
but always maintained that he was simply the 
spokesman for the Central Committee or the 
Politburo of the Party. Nor did he countenance 
the formulation of a theory of personal rule, 
although in practice and in ceremony he both 
fostered and demanded sychophantic adulation, 
which, in the words of Khrushchev, transformed 
him “into a superman possessing supernatural 
characteristics akin to those of a god. Such a 
man supposedly knows everything, sees every- 
thing. thinks for everyone, can do anything, is 
infallible in his behavior. " ,1 


Stalin's Theory 
of the Soviet State 

The 1 936 proclamation of Socialism in 
the USSR, required some fundamental revi- 
sions of the basic doctrine of the state. Since, 
theoretically, the class struggle and exploitation 
by the ruling classes had been eradicated, what 
was to be the function of the Soviet state? In 
1930, at the Sixteenth Party Congress, Stalin 
boasted that the Soviet state was the mightiest 
in all history, and that well before it would, 
like all other states, inevitably “wither away," it 
most assuredly would become even more pow- 
erful. But the issue of a mighty leviathan in a 
Socialist society continued to haunt the Com- 
munist Party. Stalin himself raised the problem 
at the Eighteenth Party Congress in 1939. 


It is sometimes asked We have abolished the 
exploiting classes, there are no longer any hostile 
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classes in the country; there is nobody to sup- 
press, hence there is no more need for the state; it 
must die away. . . . Now, the Marxist doctrine of 
the state says that there is to be no state under 
Communism. Why then do we riot help our So- 
cialist state die away? 12 

Stalin then proceeded to review the Marxist 
literature on the “withering away" of the state, 
and concluded that classical Marxist doctrine is 
applicable when Socialism has been established 
in a number of countries simultaneously, but it 
is not applicable when it is being built in just a 
single country. By 1950, in another major theo- 
retical disquisition, Stalin finally concluded 
that the Soviet state represented the interests of 
society as a whole. Indeed, under Stalin major 
emphasis was put on strengthening the state. 


Stalin and World Revolution 


Stalins doctrine of “Socialism in one 
country was not a repudiation of world revo- 
lution. As long as Soviet Russia was weak, 
Stalin believed, it could not actively promote’ 
world revolution. But if Russia were trans- 
formed into a strong industrial and military 
power, it could effectively support revolu- 


tionary movements elsewhere, with the assist- 
ance of the Red Army if necessary. To ensure 
that Russia would be converted into a base foi 
world revolution, the Communist International 
(Comintern) and Communist Parties in ail 
countries were required to give first loyalty to 
the Soviet Union as the only fatherland of the 
world proletariat, and were thus forced to sub- 
mit to the complete discipline of Moscow 
Those foreign Communists who resisted the 
centralization and domination of the Comin- 
tern by the Soviet Party were expelled, and 
gradually the Comintern was completely subju- 
gated to the dictates of Stalin; foreign Commu- 
nist Parties became willing instruments of So- 
viet policy, and acted as fifth columns by 
engaging m espionage and subversion. 
l2 Stalin, Leninism: Selected Writings, pp. 468-469 


Stalin proclaimed that the world revolution 
was impossible without the Soviet base and that 
consequently the interests of the world rev- 
olution were identical with the interests of 
the Soviet Union. Therefore, anything that 
strengthened the Soviet Union promoted the 
world revolution; anything that reacted ad- 
versely against Moscow retarded the world revo- 
lution. In this way, the interests of the Soviet 
Union as a state were irrevocably fused with the 
interests of promoting world revolution, and 
the interests of all Communists in the world 
were tied to the preservation of the Soviet 
nation-state. 

After World War II, when Communist Par- 
ties were installed in power in Eastern Europe, 
Stalin insisted that Communist leaders would 
have to continue to sacrifice the interests of 
their own countries to the greater glory and 
power of the Soviet Union, which remained the 
base of the world revolutionary movement. 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia rebelled against 
this view in 1948, advocating instead that indi- 
vidual Communist parties owed first loyalty to 
their own country; otherwise the Stalinist prin- 
ciple of “proletarian internationalism” would 
be nothing short of Soviet imperialism, with 
the most powerful Communist country ex- 
ploiting the weaker and smaller ones. Commu- 
nist leaders in the other satellite states of East- 
ern Europe who were suspected of harboring 
views similar to those of Marshal Tito were 
removed (many were imprisoned or executed, 
after the manner of Stalin’s earlier victims), 
although they were leaders of foreign countries. 
Between 1948 — 52, a succession of bloody 
purges and executions swept the entire satellite 
world. 

Stalinism 

and the Russian Heritage 

Not only did Soviet totalitarianism 
reach its full flowering under Stalin, but the 
doctrine of "Socialism in one country" also 
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“used the traditional cultural and historical 
forces of Russia to blend with the new dynam- 
ics of Marxism. Marxism profoundly altered 
Russia, but itself was profoundly altered in 
turn. Marxism gave order to the primitive an- 
archical impulses of Russia, while Russian tra- 
ditionalism succeeded in channeling Marxism 
into a unique secular religion, ar once both 
terrifying and effective. 

Many of the influences of the Russian tradi- 
tion upon Marxism were inevitable. After all. 
Socialism was not being built in a vacuum but 
in Russia— in historic Russia, with its cultural 
traditions, geography, and people. The language 
of Russia became the language of Socialism and 
Communism, and the vanguard of the world 
Proletariat was to become the Russian working- 
cla «. with its own memories and responses. 
A backward country, Russia was to be trans- 
formed into the first country of Socialism. 

In order to tap the spiritual and physical 
resources of the Russian people, Stalin, begin- 
ning in 1934, systematically resurrected Rus- 
sia's past glories and grandeur, even to the 
Point of retrospectively refurbishing her Tsars 
and territorial conquests with progressive in- 
tentions and consequences. In his charac- 
teristically ingenious way, Stalin saw in Russian 
nationalism the ultimate key to the success of 
h,s Policies. With the support of the Russian 
People, his program might succeed, without 
that support, it was doomed. Russia's past was 
rewritten as a reflection of the Soviet present, 
a «d both Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great 
were recreated in Stalin's image. In this way; 
Stalin was made into a legitimate extension of 
Russia's long history. . 

The revival of Russian nationalism reache 
'« zenith during World War II, when the very 
survival of the Stalinist regime depended on 
rhe loyalty and patriotism of the Russians, 
which could be most effectively exploited by an 
a PpeaI to Russian nationalism rather than by 
Marxist slogans. Virtually all the old Marxist 
cliches vanished, while Russia's past heroes and 


their military exploits were resurrected Tradi- 
tional ranks and titles were remstituted in the 
Civil Service, diplomatic corps, and military 
and police forces, and gilt-edged shoulder- 
boards reappeared on Tsarist-type uniforms. 
Numerous medals were struck honoring the 
Generals and Admirals of Russia’s past, and 
Stalin himself was appointed first a Marshal of 
rhe Soviet Union and then Generalissimo of 
the Armed Forces. The war itself was called the 
Second Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Un- 
ion, the first being the national resistance 
against Napoleon in 1812. 'The war you are 
waging is a war of liberation," Stalin urged four 
months after the German attack. "Let the manly 
images of our great ancestors- Alexander 
Nevsky, Dmitri Donskoi, Kuzma Minin, Dmi- 
tri Pozharsky, Alexander Suvorov, Mikhail Ku- 
tuzov- inspire you in this war 1 ’’' 3 


SOVIET IDEOLOGY 
SINCE STALIN 

The death of Stalin unleashed new id- 
eological forces in the Soviet Union which 
cracked the shell of Stalinist dogma. Innova- 
tions in both internal and foreign policy took 
place almost immediately after his death, cul- 
minating in the denunciation, at the Twentieth 
Party Congress in 1956, of the old tyrant him- 
self and of the personal dictatorship and terror 
which he established (called the "cult of per- 
sonality" in Soviet jargon). 


The Post-Stalin Party 
and State 


The repudiation of the "cult of person- 
ality" and the so-called restoration of "collec- 
tive leadership" required no modifications of 
doctrine, since Stalin had always presented him- 
self as simply the "wisest of the wise" in the 


■»r. V. Stain). Tit Great Patriate 
(Ne»Vwk Iorern»t.ooaJ Publisher 


War of the Sot let Union 
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e xecun ve organs of the party, and claimed that 
all his policies represented the decisions of the 
party and its Central Committee rather than his 
personal whim. Since his death the dictatorship 
has been continued, but in the form of an 
ever-rotating and expanding oligarchy rather 
than an absolute autocracy and it is no longer 
appropriate to characterize the Soviet system 
as totalitarian. 


Two important Stalinist doctrines were re- 
nounced: the concept of the “enemy of the peo- 
ple” and the theory that class struggle became 
more intense as Soviet society moved closer to 
its ultimate objective of Communism. Both 
ideas were important props supporting the 
Stalinist terror. When the Molotov-Malenkov- 
Kaganovich faction in the Party Presidium 
railed to oust Khrushchev in June, 1957 the 
plotters were removed from the leading organs 
of the party, not as “enemies of the people,” but 
as an “anti-party group.” They were neither ex- 
pelled completely from the party, nor impris- 
oned. AH have since been given important, al- 
though demeaning (in view of their past 
eminence) positions in accordance with their 
specialities. And the members of the "anti-party 
group were given the opportunity to propound 
their views before a special meeting of the 
Central Committee, which issued the order of 


vu uu e Twenc V Sec °nd Party Congress, 
Khrushchev introduced some new theoretical 
refinements concerning the nature and destiny 
of the Soviet state, which can be summarized as 
follows: 


fi iuj Th< f dictatorship of the proletariat has fui- 
,, its historic mission and is now being gradu- 

Sole ° rmed im ° ? State ° f entire 
the people afsMptoole.” ' he ““ "" °< 

2. The dictatorship of the proletariat is with- 

entifeTe^l ' 'll* * *“ e M 30 or S ani ^tion of the 
■or, oS' 1* complete vie- 

be CSjSIf” " d Institutions of the will 
gradually converted into "organs of public 


self-government” as it embarks upon the road to 
oblivion. 

In the meantime, government officials will 
be systematically rotated out of office at every 
election and at all levels, so that leading officials 
as a rule will hold office for not more than three 
consecutive terms, unless they are unusually gifted. 

5. The military power of the Soviet state will 
continue to be strengthened to fulfill “its interna- 
tional duty to guarantee . . . the reliable defense 
and security of the entire Socialist camp.” 


Soviet Ideology 

and the External World 

The most dramatic and immediate 
modifications were made in Stalinist views of 
the outside world. Of greatest significance was 
the abandonment of the Stalinist dogmas of 
“capitalist encirclement” and of the "inevita- 
bility of wars,” and of his view that the world is 
divided into two camps, poised in military 
readiness for the inevitable Armageddon that 
would decide for all time the issue of Commu- 
nism versus capitalism. 

The doctrine of “capitalist encirclement” was 
one of the foundations of the Stalinist terror, 
since the danger of “capitalist attack” justified 
the brutal and ruthless dictatorship. Although 
the expansion of Soviet power into Eastern Eu- 
rope after World War II and the Communist 
victory in China created a buffer against "capi- 
talist encirclement,” Stalin refused to alter his 
position and, instead, extended the terror to the 
entire Communist orbit. 

Closely related to the idea of “capitalist en- 
circlement ’ was the Leninist-Stalinist doctrine 
that wars are inevitable as long as capitalism 
and imperialism continue to flourish. Stalin 
insisted on this dogma even when nuclear 
weapons introduced a factor unforeseen by 
Marx or Lenin. As far as Stalin was concerned, 
nuclear technology was simply another stage in 
the development of weapons and could not in 
any way alter the course of historical develop- 
ment, whose direction was irrevocably deter- 
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mined by scientific and objective Jaws discov- 
ered by Marx and Engels. 

Wars, according to Stalin, were neither the 
result of accident nor of human will, but were 
tooted in the capitalist system itself. They 
would end only with the elimination of capi- 
talism. Stalin’s post-war policy was thus 
predicted on an inevitable conflict with the 
West, which was clearly going to be led by the 
United States. 

Both the doctrines of "capitalist encircle- 
ment" and the “inevitability of wars” were 
repudiated at the Twentieth Party Congress 
The period when the Soviet Union was . - • 
encircled by hostile capitalism now belongs 
to the past," 14 a reluctant Molotov was forced 
to say at the Congress, and in March, 1958, 
Khrushchev added a new twist to the en- 
tire encirclement concept: 

At the present it is not known who encircles 
whom. The Socialist countries cannot be consid- 
ered as some kind of island in a rough capita 1 st 
sea. A billion people are living in the Socialist 
countries, out of a total of 2.5 billion • Thus, 
one cannot speak any more about capitalist encir- 
clement in its former aspect. 15 


The Stalinist "two-camp” image was re- 
placed by a "three-camp’’ image. A third anti- 
imperialist” group of powers, which had been re- 
leased from the decaying colonial empires but 
had not joined the Communist cause, was recog- 
n '*ed by Khrushchev at the Twentieth Party 
Congress. Stalin’s inflexible two-camp image 
needlessly threatened to alienate these new 
states and force them back into the bosom of 

capitalism. 

The Soviet leaders hoped to woo the un er 
developed world first into the Soviet diplo- 
matic orbit and then eventually into the om 
m unist ideological camp. Anticipating that tne 
demands of the emerging nations for rapid 
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modernization and industrialization would 
conflict with the interests of the capitalist pow- 
ers, the Soviet leaders expect that the hostile or 
apathetic reaction on the part of the West will 
drive the poorer countries into their arms. Cas- 
tro's Cuba is considered to be the prototype of 
this kind of process. According to the Soviet 
view, Cuba moved from being dependent on 
the United States through a non-capitalist, non- 
Commumst stage, and was finally forced into 
the Communist orbit because of the hostility 
of the United States. 

The new Soviet leaders have scrapped 
Stalin’s bellicose policy in favor of a formula of 
"peaceful coexistence” between capitalism and 
Communism, which calls for nonviolent forms 
of competition between the two forces until 
Communism wins its inevitable victory. Wars 
are still considered to be possible, because of 
the instability of the capitalist system and the 
chance that war might be triggered accidentally, 
but they are not thought to be inevitable. 
Russia still intends to remain strong militarily, 
and her leaders believe that the development of 
their rocket and nuclear technology and the 
psychological impact of their space achieve- 
ments may have given them an irreversible ad- 
vantage in the cold war. In Khrushchev's view, 
the capitalist countries would not resort to war, 
not because they had become more humanitar- 
ian but because they realized that the Soviet 
Union was capable of laying waste the entire 
American landscape. Soviet leaders may still 
think that victory for them is only a matter of 

'“t he ultimate objective of Soviet policy the- 
oretically remains the attainment of world 
Communism, by peaceful means or violent by 
fair methods or foul, although the current So- 
viet view is that it can be achieved nonviolemly. 
The intensity with which this goal is pur- 
sued appears to have diminished considerably 
since the Cuban missile crisis in October, 1962, 
and the conclusion of the Limited Test Dan 
Treaty in July, 1963. The vigorous pursuit of 
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world Communism which tended to provoke 
periodic confrontations with the United States 
and maximized the chances of nuclear- war has 
increasingly been viewed by Soviet leaders as 
suicidal. And the demands of important seg- 
ments of the Soviet public (elites and non-elites 
alike) for a reduction in international tensions, 
friendly relations with the United States and 
the West, and the diversion of money and re- 
sources away from heavy industry and military 
expenditures to the increased production of 
consumer goods and food, have also played an 
important role in the waning of Soviet ideolog- 
ical fervor in Soviet policy. Furthermore, the 
Sino-Soviet conflict and the progressive disso- 
lution of the Soviet bloc have brought into se- 
rious question even the desirability of world 
Communism, particularly if it might fall under 
the control or influence of Red China- which 
has not only challenged Soviet leadership of 
the world Communist movement, and even 
questioned her ideological orthodoxy, but also 
has laid claim to some 500,000 square miles of 
Soviet territory in the Far East and Central 
Asia. Little wonder that, as the world Commu- 
nist movement has fallen more and more out- 
side the control of Moscow, both its utility as 
an instrument of Soviet interests and foreign 
policy, and Soviet enthusiasm to prosecute it 

have correspondingly diminished. 


As a consequence of these developments 
Soviet leaders have found it expedient to rede 
fine the role of the Soviet Union in bringing 
about world Communism. Cautiously bui 
methodically, they first abdicated its position a: 
the leader of the movement. Then they relin- 
quished its role as a “center” or "base." Now 
they offer it merely as a model society to emu- 
late. In order to minimize the ideological dis- 
array which would result therefrom, instead of 
explicitly disavowing world Communism, the 
Soviet leaders have condemned the “export of 
revoiuuon,” maintaining that they can best dis- 
Com 6 thelr ^ eo!osical commitment to world 
i;””" 1 " ^ >he Sovie, standard „f 


It is the internationalist duty of the Communists 
of the Socialist countries to build the new society 
well and successfully, to develop the economy, to 
strengthen defense capability, to consolidate the 
Socialist camp, and to strive to insure that 
through practical implementation the ideas of 
Socialism become increasingly attractive to all 
working people. 10 

While the contradiction between Soviet se- 
curity interests and ideological goals in foreign 
policy has long been recognized by observers of 
the Soviet scene, the contradiction between en- 
hancing economic prosperity at home and ful- 
filling international ideological obligations is a 
new variable in Soviet policy. This new factor 
has not gone unnoticed by the Chinese, who ac- 
cused Khrushchev of abandoning Soviet ideo- 
logical and material obligations to international 
Communism and the national-liberation move- 
ment in favor of avoiding the risks of nuclear 
war and building an affluent society to satisfy 
the appetites of the new Soviet "ruling stratum”: 


The revisionist Khrushchev clique has usurped 
the leadership of the Soviet party and state 
and ... a privileged bourgeois stratum has 
emerged in Soviet society. . . . The privileged 
stratum in contemporary Soviet society is com- 
posed of degenerate elements from among the 
eading cadres of party and government organiza- 
tions, enterprises, and farms as well as bourgeois 
intellectuals. . . . Under the signboard of "peace- 
ful coexistence,” Khrushchev has been colluding 
with U.S. imperialism, wrecking the Socialist 
camp and the international Communist move- 
ment, opposing the revolutionary struggles of the 
oppressed peoples and nations, practicing great- 
power chauvinism and national egoism, and be- 
traying proletarian internationalism. All this is 
being done for the protection of the vested inter- 
est of a handful of people, which he places above 
the fundamental interests of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, the Socialist camp and the whole 
world. 17 

The same charge has also been leveled at 
Khrushchev’s successors, who, Peking main- 
tains, are simply practicing “Khrushchevism 
without Khrushchev.” 

"Pravda, April 3, 1964. 

"Jen Minjih Pao,July 14, 1964. 
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In the Soviet Union, private ownership of the land, 
of the means of production, and of distribution 
has been abolished in favor of total and per- 
manent public ownership. Ownership is perma- 
nently vested in an institution, the state, or in 
an abstraction, "society." The state, however, is 
the executive and administrative arm of the 
Communist Party, which allegedly represents 
the social will of the working class and is the 
source of all policy formulation Control of the 
party assures control of the state, and through it 
control of the land, rhe economy, the coercive 
instruments of society (the armed forces, police, 
courts, and legal system), the means of trans- 
portation and distribution, and the media of 
communication. No matter who controls the 
party, ownership of the means of production is 
never an object of the struggle for power, for it 
remains permanently vested in the state. 

According to Article 1 of the Soviet Consti- 
tution, "the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is a Socialist state of workers and peasants," 
which is defined in Article 12 as a society in 
which "work ... is a duty and a matter of 
honor for every able-bodied citizen," and which 
is organized in accordance with two principles 
"He who does not work, neither shall he eat," 
and "From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work." According to official 
dogma, the Soviet Union has been a Socialist 
society since 1936 and is now well advanced on 
the road to Communism, in which distinctions 
between "workers" and "peasants” will cease to 
exist and society will be governed by the prin- 
ciple of Communism: "From each according to 
his ability, to each according to his nttds." 

Contrary to a widespread misconception, the 
Soviet Union does not claim to be an egali- 
tarian society, social differentiation exists, and 
definite and often rigid hierarchical lines divide 
one social group from another. Soviet society is 
not defined as a classless society, but is officially 
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described as a society in which class conflict and 
exploitation of man by man have been elimi- 
nated. Two classes are recognized, the workers 
and peasants, and they are supposed to work 
together in harmony and peace; the intel- 
ligentsia, which is not mentioned in the Con- 
stitution and is not officially designated as a 
class, is a part of the upper social layer of the 
working class. The intelligentsia, however, con- 
stitutes the social and political elite of Soviet 
society and from its ranks spring those who 
struggle for control of the party, the state, and 
the economy. Although the state is a “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” it is defined constitu- 
tionally as a “Socialist state of workers and 
peasants," which, according to Article 2, “grew 
and became strong as a result of the overthrow 
ol the power of the landlords and capitalists ” 
The initial function of the Soviet “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” was to establish prole- 
tarian control over the former ruling bourgeois 
class in order to eradicate it as a class and pave 
the way for a classless society in which the state 
would ultimately “wither away.” This becomes 
possible only when the proletariat seizes power 
and nationalizes all means of production. Arti- 
cle 1 of the Soviet Constitution states: 


The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. is the 
Socialist system of economy and the Socialist 
ownership of the instruments and means of pro- 
duction, firmly established as a result of the li- 
quidanon of the capitalist system of economy the 
abolition of private ownership of the instruments 
and means of production, and the elimination of 
exploitation of man by man. 


Article 6 further specifies that: 


The iand, its mineral wealth, waters, forests, mill 
factories, mines, soil, water and air tra^spor 

i‘cuw7 n,UniCad ° rlS ' krSe “organized a| 
ricultural enterprises (state farms, machine an 

tractor stations, and the like), as well as municips 
enterprises and the bulk of the dwelling-houses^ 
'he cities and industrial localities are staTe prat 
crty that is, belong to the whole people. F 

vief ctn fr ° m State -° wned Property, the So 
Constitution recognizes cooperative anc 


collective-farm property as a form of Socialist 
ownership, since it is collectively exploited by 
groups. All land, however, belongs to the state 
and is only leased to cooperative and collective 
groups “in perpetuity." Private property exists 
only in two forms: (1) individual peasants’ and 
artisans establishments in which production is 
based on the owner’s own labor (hiring others 
for personal gain is constitutionally defined as 
exploitation” and is severely punished as one 
of the most serious crimes against society), and 
(2) personal property, including individual 
homes, articles of personal and household use, 
and savings. 

The current organization of Soviet society, 
however, is as much an outgrowth of the social 
realities of Russia at the time of the Revolution 
as it is of the social theories of Marx and Lenin. 
Socialism in Russia is the society that 
emerged as a result of Stalin’s industrial and 
agricultural transformation of a backward rural 
nation within the span of a single generation. 
Its characteristics are as unmistakably Russian 
as they are Marxist. 


THE SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION 

OF RUSSIA 

Before the Revolution, Russia was a 
semifeudal society with rigidly distinct class 
divisions. At the top was a small stratum com- 
posed of the landed gentry, the court nobility, 
the upper clergy, and the Imperial Family, 
which together owned most of the arable lands 
of the country and controlled the state. At the 
bottom was a large land-hungry, superstitious, 
illiterate, and sullen peasant population, only 
recently emancipated from serfdom, whose ugly 
moods periodically threatened to disrupt the 
social order. Sandwiched between the top and 
bottom was a small middle class, made up of 
merchants, civil servants, professional people, 
intellectuals, and students, who, however, did 
not constitute a true bourgeoisie in the Marxist 
sense (capitalists who owned the means of pro- 
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Auction), because most of the industrial and 
financial enterprises in Russia were owned by 
foreign capitalists. Alongside the small middle 
class was a slightly larger working class popula- 
tion, recently uprooted from the countryside, 
alienated from society, and living in incredible 
squalor in Moscow, St. Petersburg, Baku, and 
the Donetz Basin. 

1913, more than 78% of the population 
was made up of peasants, divided between those 
with no land or small plots (about 66.7% of the 
Population) and rich peasants, or kulaki (about 
H-3%) Of the 367 million hectares of agricul- 
tural land (1 hectare • 2.471 acres) owned be- 
fore the Revolution (within the pre-1939 bor- 
ders of the U.S.S.R.), the poor and moderately 
well-off peasants possessed altogether only 135 
Million hectares, while the great landlords, the 
Imperial Family, and the Orthodox Church, 
amounting to only 3% of the population, 
owned 152 million hectares. The rich peasants 
owned the remaining 80 million hectares. 
Thirty percent of the peasants possessed no 
land whatsoever, while another 34% owned no 
agricultural implements or livestock. The mid- 
dle class accounted for about 6% of the popu- 
lation, while the urban workers amounted to 
about 13% of the total. 


"WAR COMMUNISM” 
AND THE N-E.P- 

The original intention of the Bolshevik 
Jgime was to establish a Communist society 7 
a executive fiat nationalizing all the an » 
ral resources, financial institutions, an a 
es of the country, thus expropriating ^ 
md-owning and capitalist classes. . 

'stinctions were abolished, as were t e 
mks in the government and the *rmed forces. 
Workers and peasants were ins, ^ ct t h sfarei 
« factories itd land, on behalf of jte >»“( 
ad were ordered ro ““““i 1 “during rh„ 
ver production and distributi „ 

■itial period of "War Communism, q 


was the rule 1 equality of social status and 
equality of income, irrespective of the quality 
and quantity of work performed 

Under these conditions, the economy of the 
country was reduced to a shambles as the work- 
ers proved incompetent to manage factories and 
other enterprises. They embarked upon a "Ro- 
man holiday” voting themselves unrealistic 
increases in wages and absurdly numerous hol- 
idays. The economy in the cities came to a vir- 
tual halt, workers threatened riots when the 
customary payday arrived and the payroll did 
not materialize. Famine once again stalked the 
streets of the urban areas as the peasants re- 
fused to accept the worthless printing-press 
money of the state and demanded manufac- 
tured goods of comparable value, which were 
being turned out in increasingly diminished 
quantities. 

Lenin called a halt to "War Communism” in 
1921, and introduced the so-called New Eco- 
nomic Policy, or N E.P., which authorized the 
temporary revival of small-scale capitalist en- 
terprises. Small factories and retail establish- 
ments, privately operated and based on incen- 
tives, quickly sprang up and flourished in the 
cities. Equally desperate was Lenin's decision ro 
abolish state-imposed prices for agricultural 
goods in order to spur agricultural production. 
The peasants were required to deliver a certain 
amount of gram to the state, but they then 
could sell whatever they produced in excess of 
this amount on the open market at whatever 
price they could exact. This program resulted 
not only in reviving the economy, but also in 
ihe re-emergence of a small entrepreneurial 
class, the "Nepmen”. in the cities, and a power- 
ful and numerically significant rich-peasant (ku- 
lak) class in the countryside. 

The NEP. was introduced as a purely tem- 
porary measure and was not intended to be 
permanent. The state retained the “command- 
ing heights" of the economy, from which it 
subsequently descended upon the hapless Nep- 
men and kulaks. Banks, large industrial and 
economic enterprises, communications media 
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and transportation systems, foreign trade, natu- 
ral resources, and the ownership of land re- 
mained in the hands of the state. This guaran- 
teed that the state would at all times be 
complete master of the situation. But it was 
becoming increasingly clear that either the 
N.E.P. would have to become a permanent 
characteristic of the Soviet system or it would 
have to be abandoned in favor of Socialism. 
After the death of Lenin, a "great debate- 
ensued among his successors as to Soviet Rus- 
sia’s future course, and this issue became an 
integral part of a complicated struggle for 
power. 

Stalin emerged as the new Soviet leader, 
outmaneuvered his opposition, and, by 1927, 
felt sufficiently confident to press for an ambi- 
tious Five Year Plan designed to erect a heavy 
industrial foundation for Russia’s economy and 
to mechanize and collectivize agriculture -in 
short, to bring about a cultural and technical 
revolution in the U.S.S.R. The scope of his 
plan, particularly with respect to the peasants 
brought him into direct conflict with the more’ 
conservative members of the party, who wanted 
to proceed cautiously in the countryside even 
at the expense of delaying industrialization. 
Stalin had the majority, however, and adminis- 
trative measures were initiated against the ku- 
laks who were withholding grain from the 
market, threatening the cities with famine 
Originally, the Five Year Plan called for the 
collectivization of only 20% of the country’s 
agriculture, but Stalin changed his mind once 
t e program was under way and decided to de- 
stroy all the kulaks. 


THE “REVOLUTION 
FROM ABOVE” (1928-1933) 


PI . The overali objective of the Five Ye 
lan that came into effect in 1928 soon becan 
not ing ess than a "second revolution," who 1 
goal was to completely transform Russia from 


backward agrarian country into an industrial- 
ized and modern Socialist society. Stalin had to 
achieve eight objectives if his ambitious project 
was to succeed: (1 ) the elimination of the resid- 
ual capitalist classes, in particular the kulaks; 
(2) the collectivization of agriculture; (3) the 
creation of a large army of industrial workers 
out of raw, untutored peasants; (4) the creation 
of a heavy industrial base; (5) the creation of a 
corps of cultural and technical specialists out of 
the working class who would be capable of 
coping with the demands of an industrialized 
society; (6) the rapid mechanization of agricul- 
ture to make up for the reduced rural labor 
supply necessitated by the industrialization 
program; (7) the cultural and educational trans- 
formation of Russian society; and (8) the pres- 
ervation of his own power at all costs. 

Stalin realized that this period would not see 
a rise in the standard of living, for it was to be a 
period of sacrifice, with the possibility that 
food, shelter, and clothing would be reduced to 
a bare subsistence level. The magnitude of 
Stalin s ambitions was matched only by the 
forces that almost overwhelmed him: (1) the 
hostility of the capitalist world, which hope- 
fully expected him to fail; (2) the opposition of 
the peasants, particularly the kulaks, to collec- 
tivization; (3) the opposition of his rivals 
within the party; (4) the shortage of foreign 
exchange which was required to purchase nec- 
essary machinery and to hire foreign techni- 
cians and specialists and which could be earned 
only by selling agricultural commodities on the 
world market, thus further reducing the home 
supply; and (5) the fundamental inertia of a 
backward, illiterate, superstitious, and over- 
whelmingly agricultural population. 

Stalins plan succeeded, but largely at the 
expense of the peasant population (which still 
remains the most exploited and downtrodden 
of Soviet Russia’s social classes). Millions died 
through starvation, exposure, deportation, and 
execution so that Russia might be industrialized. 

The estimates of the number of people who 
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died during the farm-collecrivization program 
ran 8e from 3 million to 15 million, and Rus- 
sia $ total population deficit for this period is 
set at about 20 million. The catastrophe was 
further intensified by a drought which blighted 
the land during the height of the collectiviza- 
tion drive, and by the world economic crisis 
which depressed the world market price for 
grain. The memories of this era are indelibly 
etched in the minds and psychology of the So- 
viet population in both town and country, while 
the physical scars are still evident in lagging 
production statistics, the depressed living con- 
ditions of the peasantry, the decimated live- 
stock population, and the sullen and passive 
resistance of the collective farmer. 

By 1 934, the kulaks had been destroyed and 
90% of the peasants transformed from a class of 
individual farmers into a collectivized group 
held in bondage by the state. The transforma- 
tion was later described as a "second revolu- 
tion" or a “revolution from above," because it 
was stimulated by the government against the 
People rather than generated from below 

against the regime. With the collectivization of 

agriculture and the liquidation of the kulaks, 
the residual manifestations of private owner- 
ship over t h e me ans of production had been 
eliminated. Stalin could thus report in 1935. 


The landlord class ... the capitalist class . • • 

'he kulak class ... and the merchants ana 

Profiteers . . . have ceased to exist. Thus *u 
Jhe exploiting classes have now been 
tnere remains the working class . . . tne pc 
***** ... the intelligentsia. 1 


THE STRATIFICATION 
OF SOVIET SOCIETY 


Officially, there are only two classes in 
present-day Soviet society the working class and 
the collective-farm peasantry. The intelligentsia 
is not called a "class” but a "stratum" and is 
considered the upper layer of the working class. 
Yet it is this "stratum" which is the most sig- 
nificant social group in Russia today and is it- 
self divided into a number of substrata or elites. 
The relative numerical size and political in- 
fluence of these three social groups have been 
in a state of flux since 1928 and are continually 

' Unrifthe early sixties, it was impermissible 
for Soviet scholars to tamper with the orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist approach to social structure, 
but it was becoming increasingly obvious to 
many Soviet observers that the oversimplified 
doctrinaire class division of Soviet society into 
"workers" and "peasants," along w,th a Stra- 
tum" of intelligentsia, was inadquate to explain 
the differences and divergencies of interests, 
attitudes, social outlook, and behavior of vari- 
ous strata of the Soviet population. In order to 
cope with this problem some Soviet scholars 
are now emphasizing the importance of intra- 
class” differences in Soviet society, hoping 
this manner to meet the imperatives of both ihe 
official preconceived doctrine and .he demand, 
of empirical social realities, without subvening 
the former or neglecting the latter. Thus, one 


The “second revolution" introduced a new 
dynamic quality into what had been essentially 
* static society. By 1937, the working class 
nearly double that of 1928, while the mtei- 
h’gentsia was nearly quadrupled during t 
same period. The number of the peasantry was 
reduced by about 20%. 


faruudvinx not only ihe class nmcture bur the 

that class structure does not coincide with social 
structure; that the Utter can exist e.en a class- 




'Stalin, Lemmum Selected VnlialP P- 1 82 - 
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homogeneous society pursues a twofold course: 
the elimination of both interclass and intraclass 
differences . . . . Perhaps the chief shortcoming 
of our sociological literature is the underevalua- 
tion of intraclass differences.- 


that economic interests, social attitudes, and 
social behavior are shaped by one’s socio- 
functional role and socio-structural status in 
society: 


These pioneering Soviet scholars, who refer 
to their field as “complex sociological re- 
search,” come perilously close to employing 
‘interest-group” analysis within a "structural- 
functional” framework, and to that degree their 
approach has undoubtedly been influenced by 
the work of American scholars. Thus, another 
prominent Soviet sociologist argues that 
whereas class structure may be slated for ex- 
tinction, social structure and social stratification 
are an ineradicable feature of any organized 


Social structure is an extremely broad concept 
embracing the totality of social groups (classes’ 
strata collectives, nations, etc.) and the sphere of 
social relations, which have their hierarchy of 
numerous structure organizations, based on the 
dissimilarity the divergence, of people’s position 
in society. The social structure exists and will 
exist throughout all of man's history. Specific so- 
cial organisms have systems of structural organi- 
zation inherent in them . . . differences in peo- 
P e s socio-economic position have been of 
ecisive importance in the system of social dif- 
erences; the highest expression of these differ- 
ences is the class differentiation of society. Subor- 
dinated to class differences (yet possessing 
relatively independent social importance in them- 
selves) are the socio-economic differences be- 
tween city and countryside, between persons en- 
gaged in mental and physical labor, and finally 
intraclass differences. It is these last differences 

fcrences 1 " 8 ^ the t ° talit >' o{ social dif- 


While Soviet sociologists refrain from draw 
ing political implications and conclusions fron 
their emphasis on "intraclass” differences at thi< 
P°mt in their investigations, they do suggesi 

working Class TvTp’rosy Vilosofii, N o. i' (January f, 967)^9 


What then is the dominant, determining factor of 
intraclass division? In our opinion the nature of 
the social group within the class and in society as 
a whole is determined by the nature and quality 
of the labor performed by members of the given 
group. The nature of labor lies at the basis of in- 
traclass differentiation^ 


And another Soviet scholar warns against "the 
tendency to deny the existence of significant 
differences between these social groupings.” 

The insolvency of such assertions are obvious. 
The present-day stage in the development of So- 
cialist social relations is still attended by differ- 
ences between social groupings. The differences 
can lead to certain nonantagonistic contradictions, 
which are resolved on the basis of the social, po- 
litical, and ideological unity of Soviet society . 5 

Since the Revolution, the industrialization of 
Russia has increased the size of the working 
class and proliferated its skills. The cultural, 
educational, and technological advances have 
similarly expanded numerically the intelligent- 
sia, which has become the most differentiated 
social group in Soviet society and actually con- 
sists of a constellation of social and political 
elites, from which the economic and political 
decision-makers are recruited. In the process, 
the number of peasants has been drastically 
reduced by nearly half (Table 5-1). It has 
largely gone unnoticed that these socio- 
economic transformations of Soviet society have 
not simply upset the balance between town and 
countryside, but have also drastically restruc- 
tured Soviet rural society in the process, giving 
rise to a distinctive rural social structure which 
is only now attracting the attention of serious 
Soviet scholars. 

'Arutyunyan, op. cit. 

M. Rutkevich, "Changes in the Social Structure of So- 
viet Soviety," Pravda, June 16, 1967. 



Rural Society: The Vanns 

As of 1966, 46% (107,100,000) of the 
Soviet population was still rural in character, 
although only about 22% (52 million) consisted 
collective farmers and their families. The 
remaining 24% that made up the rural popula- 
tion were rural “workers and employees" and 
their families, which includes workers on the 
state-owned farms and other state-owned enter- 
prises and institutions, and members of the ru 
ral intelligentsia and their families* 

The two main rural institutions of Soviet 
society, then, are the kolkhoz, or collective farm, 
and the soikhcz, or state-owned farm. The koj- 
hhoi is considered by Communists to be a re - 
lively low form of Socialist organization »n 
contrast to the more ideal commune anJ 
s°skhoz, which the regime originally sup- 
ported as the more suitable forms for a Socialist 
society. 

*A- Amvroiov, The Counirpide and ihe Time*. 1,10 

■ Au 8um1 1,1967. 


THE KOLKHOZ. The dominant type of col- 
lective farm, the kolkhoz, is neither a genuine 
cooperative nor a state-owned enterprise. It can 
be best described as a compulsory cooperative 
that has been established and is supervised and 
controlled by the state. Most of the agricultural 
land is pooled together, but the peasant is cnu- 
,led to retain his own house and a small garden 
plot upon which he can grow vegetables and 
fro.i’s to sell in the open market. The peasant is 
ilso authorized to keep small flocks of fowl, 
and a private cow. Under no circumstances can 
the peasant hire anyone but members of bis 
own immediate family to work in hi, private 
garden. The existence of these private gardens 
£hich. incidentally, virtually all workers, farm- 
ers and intelligentsia in « he countryside appear 
,o have) and the time which peasants spend on 
them have been a source of continuing anxiety 
and concern to the regime and have even been 
responsible for heated ideolopcal controver- 
* in the highest councils of the state and 
rarty The chief worry is that they keep alive 
filings of private ownership and capitalist 
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psychology which the regime would like to 
eradicate. 

The kolkhoz is supposed to be governed by 
its members, who meet in a general assembly 
that is theoretically empowered to elect an ex- 
ecutive committee and a chairman or director 
to manage the farm. The general meeting, ac- 
cording to the kolkhoz charter, supposedly 
confirms the farm’s production plan, admits or 
expels members, and establishes the general 
regulations governing finance and administra- 
tion. Actually, the director is ‘‘elected'’ after he 
is appointed by party and state officials. Soon 
after the replacement of Malenkov as Premier 
in 1955, some 30,000 new collective-farm 
chairmen were appointed in accordance with a 
directive from Moscow, and all were duly 
elected” by their respective collective farms, 
lhe executive committee is normally selected 
or confirmed by local party and state officials. 

lhe voluntary” character of the collective 
farm and the theoretical control of the general 
meeting by the peasants are easily refuted by an 
examination not only of how the system works 
in practice but also of the freedom allowed it 

• 7 ^ T h , e firSt legaI restric tion is that the land 
is owned by the state. In return for its use, the 
farms, before 1957, were forced to deliver a 
certain quota of their output to the state, at 
prices fixed by the state that were well below 
the price at which the state resold the commod- 
ities on the market. Forced deliveries were 
abolished in 1957, and the state has warned the 
farms that they no longer can be assured an au- 
tomatic market; the state now purchases only 
what it needs at competitive prices. As long as 
agricultural commodities are in short supply 
however, it ,s unlikely that collective farms will 
remain without buyers, and the farms have been 
receiving higher prices than before. 

Before 1958, there was a second restriction 
on the initiative of the farms, in the form 

(MTsTwrt-^^i 06 and TraCt0r Stadons 

■ •), which rented their heavy agricultural 

machinery , he f „ ms und „ 


return for payment in kind. Thus, the state 
owned not only the land but the principal 
means of production as well. The power to 
withhold an M.T.S. contract gave the state an 
effective instrument of control over the farms, 
since the state had to be satisfied with a farm’s 
work norms, plan schedules, programs of forced 
deliveries, and use of scientific techniques be- 
fore it would grant the farm a contract. The 
M.T.S. were abolished in 1958 and their equip- 
ment sold to the collective farms, but the farms 
must now first pay installments to the state for 
the machinery and meet all other financial ob- 
ligations to the state for loans, technical assist- 
ance, and new types of seed before they can 
distribute the “profit” of the farm among its 
members. 

The peasant receives payment in cash and 
kind for his services on the farm, in accordance 
with the number of "labor-day" units he has 
accumulated during the year. The “labor day” is 
an arbitrarily fixed production norm established 
by law and is based on a complicated formula 
involving both quantity and quality of work 
performed. All income is computed in terms of 
labor days,’ which need not correspond to the 
actual labor performed during a work day, but 
it does provide a basic unit which can be readily 
divided and multiplied and applied to vari- 
ous types of rural labor. In 1948, nine different 
labor-day norms were established, the lowest 
being rated at one-half a “labor day” for a whole 
day of actual work for the least skilled work 
performed on the farm, and the highest being 
set at 2.5 labor days,” or five times that of the 
lowest. 

Since the peasant can make more by inten- 
sively working his own tiny garden plot, some- 
times illegally expanded by various ingenious 
devices, the state in 1939 made it compulsory 
for the peasant to meet his “norm,” or suffer 
criminal and financial penalties, and to accumu- 
late a minimum number of “labor-day” credits 
during the year or face exile to Siberia. The 
criminal penalties were abolished in 1956, but 
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not the financial ones. Even with financial pen- 
alties, however, some peasanrs still find it more 
profitable to work their own plots, where they 
can grow whatever they wish to fulfill consumer 
demand and sell it on the open market for high 
prices. The peasant cultivates his own plot with 
great care, and what he produces is often of 
tnuch higher quality than that produced by the 
farm, where he grudgingly reports for work In 
some categories of agricultural production (3% 
of the arable land, 17% of total production) the 
tiny plots altogether produce more than the 
collective farms themselves— for instance in 
1966 they accounted for 60% of the potatoes 
produced, 68% of the eggs, 39% of the milk, 
"'d 40% of the meat! 

Although the minimum wage in the country- 
side has been raised from 27 to 40 rubles (1 
ruble *s$l. 10) and about 75% of the collective 
farmer's income is now in cash (up from 42% in 
1 955), the collective farmer's average annual 
income is only about 535 rubles, of which 
fbout one-fourth is in kind. Half of his cash 
income is derived from produce raised on his 
private plot. It should be noted that the income 
of the collective farmer has increased from about 
350 rubles in 1958; this suggests the deplorably 
| 0W level of life which the collective farmers 
nave had to endure. In an endeavor to provide a 
subsistence wage for the collective farmers, the 
regime has promised to introduce a guaranteed 
monthly income, has integrated them into the 
state pension system, and permits them greater 
flexibility in working their small private plots. 

ffie highest-paid individual on the farm is 
normally the director, who receives a certain 
number of ''labor-day'' units to begin with, 
ased on his experience and on the size an 
t)pe of farm he manages. Like the factory man 
a «er, he can earn bonuses and other financial 
«*ards for exceeding production norms. The 
xural intelligentsia, "stakhanovites" (workers 
»hohabitually exceed their norms by substantial 
founts), and other skilled workers are also 

relatively well paid. 


THE SOVKHOZ. The state farm is described 
as the highest form of Socialist agriculture in 
Soviet society, and is the regime's favored form 
of agricultural organization -but the peasants 
hate and fear it even more than they do the 
collective farm. Whereas the average collective 
farm embraces about 5,000 acres, the average 
sovkhoz runs to about 15,000 acres. The tend- 
ency is for the collective farms to become 
larger and the sovkhozes to diminish in size, 
so that eventually distinctions in size, will be 
rendered irrelevant. In recent years many col- 
lective farms have been transformed into state 
farms, and thus while the number of the latter 
increases, that of the former decreases (see 
Table 5-2). The sovkhoz is managed by a direc- 
tor who is appointed by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and his status is comparable to that of a 
large factory’s manager and is usually more im- 
portant than that of the kolkhoz director He is 
also likely to have more experience and formal 
education than the kolkhoz director. Workers 
are hired directly by the state, and receive 
wages. They are not described as peasants in the 
official literature but are listed among "workers 
a„d employees." Seven! farms ™7 I* 
together m • >"«" ,hc 

of the sovkhozes are located in remote 
„ea, and most of the net. lands brought under 
cuhtvat.on (the "virgin lands") ate orgamaed 
,„,o state farms- lake the eollecme farm, the 
sovkhoz 1. • selKonrained total common, ly 
Uith its o»n recreation comets, srhools. mcdt- 
ral clinics, laboratories, agricultural machinery, 
animals, and implements. Many soskhores spe- 
cialize in cenam trops and often arc centers of 

agricultural rapenmentation. with the.r oun 

Smofic and technical personnel. The average 
’ “ of • soskhoa storkcr ts about 700 rubles 
_ b a, he posvs on hts pnvase plor, uhtch ss 

usualTy smahcr don tha. of the collector farm. 

OTHEH sTaTi-otefED ACinaai It „ 
o(:c „ „se, looked , hat in rural sectors, the state 
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| TABLE 5-2 

; Kolkhozes, Sovkhozes, and M.T.S., 1 928 - 1 966 

\ ' ' ' y 


\ " ' , , ' / " 

1928 

1940 

1953 

1957 

1959 

I960 

1966 

Kolkhozes 

33,300 

236,900 

93,300 

78,200 

54,600 

44 900 

36,900 

Sovkhozes 

1,407 

4,159 

4,857 

5,905 

6,496 

7375 

1 1 ,681 

M.TS. 

6 

7,069 

8,985 

7,903 

34 

23 

(zero) 


Source: Narodnoye Khozyaistvo . . . v 1959 Godu and . . . v 1965 Godu. 


employs some 15 million workers and employ- 
ees in a wide variety of nonagricultural work: 
education, health, culture, science, industry, 
construction, communications, trade, and trans- 
portation. About 3 million of these employees 
are members of the intelligentsia, about 4 mil- 
lion are engaged in low-level “mental” labor, 
and the remainder (8 million) perform some 
type of physical labor. The precise social status 
of these nonagricultural workers in the rural 
areas is difficult to determine, as is their assim- 
ilation and accomodation to the state and collec- 
tive farms, which are often self-contained units. 

Rural Social Stratification 

Five distinct social strata flourish in 
Soviet rural society: about 60% of the rural 
population are (1) ordinary peasants, and the 
remaining 40% consist of (2) the rural intel- 
ligentsia, (3) rural foremen, (4) the rural "work- 
ing class,” and (5) other workers and employees 
in state-owned enterprises and institutions. 

THE DIRECTORS. The rural social pyramid 
has at its apex the directors of the collective 
farms and the sovkhozes, who are invariably not 
native to the locality in which they serve. 
The director, whether of the kolkhoz or the 
sovkhoz, represents the interests of the party 
and the state, to which he is beholden for his 
position, his salary and bonuses for superior 
production records, and his professional and 
political future. His primary goal is thus to sat- 


isfy the demands of the party and the state and 
not the peasants, who often become mere in- 
struments of production. The director usually 
cultivates the popularity of the peasants and 
caters to their interests only if it will enhance 
production and is conducive to efficient man- 
agement. As an agent of the regime, the direc- 
tor is responsible for seeing that the state re- 
ceives its proper share of farm produce, that the 
property of the state is safe from pilferage, and 
that an indoctrination program is given the 
peasants (in cooperation with the local party 
organization) to insure that they faithfully exe- 
cute all the state and party directives. In the 
words of one Soviet scholar, because of “the very 
structure of today’s rural society . . . the chair- 
man [kolkhoz director] must combine two 
utterly different roles in his day-to-day work: 
organizer of production, and ‘leader’ of the 
village society.” 7 

The director is often the most powerful ad- 
ministrative and political personage in the rural 
locality, not excluding the local party secretary 
and the chairman of the local soviet, with whom 
he shares local political power. The latter two 
individuals have powerful inspection and au- 
diting authority, and they are also responsible 
for the formal transmission of party and state 
directives — but they are not invested with man- 
agerial or administrative authority over the 
farms. The director himself is frequently the 
most powerful political individual in a local 

7 Komsomolskaya Pravda, June 2, 1967. 
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TABLE 5-3 

Rural Social Structure 

Social Category 

Number 

Intdhgtntua 

3.701 810 

Directors and Executives 


Sovkhoz Directors 

11,681 

Kolkhoz Directors 


Sovkhoz Deputy Administrators 


Kolkhoz Deputy Directors 

14378 

Technical Intelligentsia 

503.000 

Sovkhoz 


Kolkhoz 

185.000 

Other Employees 

157.000 

Other Intelligentsia" Estimated) 

3,000.000 

Konl Foremen 

396,684 

Sovkhoz 


Kolkhoz 

269,050 

Rkral '■Workers ' 

15499,000 

Sovkhoz 


Kolkhoz 


Other* (estimated) 

12 000,000 

formers 

28.915,000 

Sovkhoz 

6,815.000 

Kolkhoz 

1 7.600,000 

(Part time) 

4,500.000 

G 'and Total 

48,212 494 


, m ‘l>liry Specialists, executives and administrators of other 

re-owned enterprises, and cultural, educational, health and other 
, 0 css.onal personnel in rural areas, 
deludes members of the armed forces and workers, low level 
meiti! workers,’ and service personnel in industrial, coostruciion. 


■strict by virtue of his long experience and 
Membership in the party. In I960, more than 
•'5% of the directors were party members. The 
'rector, party secretary, and soviet chairman 
°ften constitute a local "troika" or directorate, 
an d the three together virtually pre-empt all 
Political power in the rural locality. 

In 1959, the number of kolkhoz chairmen 
* nd their deputies was given as 102,800, but by 
A P f 'i, 1966, in conformity with the planned 


amalgamation of collective farms, the numbers 
had been reduced to 51,000, of which 36,583 
were listed as directors and 14,378 as assistant 
directors. As the collective farms are increased 
in size, the complexities of management and the 
importance of political reliability increase. The 
amalgamation process, which has been under 
way since 1950, does much to explain the 
higher percentages of technically qualified and 
politically motivated collective farm directors 
The number of Sovkhoz directors in 1966 was 
1 1 ,681 , and, since many of the larger state farms 
are' divided into a number of sectors for admin- 
istrative purposes, these officials were assisted 
by 36,763 deputies and assistants 

THE PEASANTS The ordinary peasantry it- 
self is divided into three groups, the first 
being those (about 6,800,000) who work on the 
sovkhozes and by-and-large perform some spe- 
cial task. The second group consists of about 
2 million collective farmers who also pursue 
some type of specialization in crop production. 
The third group is made up of some 20 million 
full-time and part-time muzhiks without any 
type of specialization, who constitute the over- 
whelming bulk of the collective farmers and 
rest at the bottom of the rural social structure, 
and indeed at the bottom of the Soviet social 
and economic order as a whole. The sovkhoz 
farmers enjoy the highest status of the three. 
Their cash income ordinarily is much higher 
than that of the kolkhoznik, although on some 
of the rich collective farms the collective farm- 
ers are better off. 

The Soviet peasantry in its entirety, num- 
bering about 70 million people (including 
families) on both collective and state farms, 
still rivals the working class as the largest 
single social class in Soviet society. Although 
the peasant works longer and harder than his 
urban counterpart, he receives less than any 
other class in terms of education, medical 
care, sanitation, transportation and communi- 
cation facilities, consumer goods, recreational 
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facilities, and other ordinary amenities of So- 
viet life. In terms of real income, even Soviet 
data reported in 1956 that the income of the 
Soviet peasant “in cash and kind” was only 
three times that of the peasant before 1913, 
which was described as “extremely low.” This 
indicates that millions of peasants earned little 
more than. the subsistance amount represented 
by the then legal Soviet minimum wage of 
27-35 rubles (30-38 dollars) per month. By 
1964, the minimum wage was raised to 40-45 
rubles (44-50 dollars) per month and had been 
established in virtually all sectors of the Soviet 
economy. 

As a political force, the peasantry has little 
direct influence. Unlike the workers and vari- 
ous sections of the intelligentsia, who have not 
only their trade unions but various guild and 
professional organizations, the Soviet peasants 
have, as the only legal rural organization per- 
mitted them, the collective farm— and thus the 
Soviet peasantry is deprived even of the Soviet 
version of a “pressure group.” Their only re- 
course is to malinger, refuse to meet quotas, 
spend more time on their own little garden 
plots, and in general “drag their feet" — all of 
which they have been doing very well. The sit- 
uation had become so serious by mid-1962 that 
the regime ordered an extraordinary increase in 
the price of butter and meat. This increase, 
which represented a 25-30% rise, offered the 
collective farms higher prices for their com- 
modities as a spur to greater production. After 
Khrushchev’s ouster, further inducements were 
made in the form of higher prices, and in the 
granting of certain minor yet attractive privi- 
leges— such as more freedom in using the pri- 
vate plot. 

In the meantime, social mobility on the farm 
has become sluggish. With the end of the era of 
rapid industrialization, economic and social 
opportunities have seriously decreased. Peasant 
youth are no longer encouraged to migrate to 
the cities; in fact, urban dwellers are urged to 
move back to the farm. Since educational op- 


portunities for the children of collective farm- 
ers are less than those for workers and the in- 
telligentsia, the peasantry is entering a period 
of social stagnation. Opportunities for direct 
movement from the peasantry to the intelligent- 
sia within a single generation are few. The 
ranks of the intelligentsia are being filled in- 
creasingly from within itself and from the 
workers. Since mobility from peasant status to 
that of worker is itself becoming more difficult, 
direct movement from peasantry to the intel- 
ligentsia is virtually impossible. Although the 
seven-year school was recently made compul- 
sory for all rural areas, in the cities the 1 0-year 
school is the rule, with ample opportunities for 
attendance at institutions of higher learning, or 
specialized secondary schools. Table 5-4 liter- 
ally speaks for itself. 

The Workers 

According to the census of 1959, the 
social category “workers and employees,” 
together with their families, accounted for 
nearly 143 million people, or more than 68% 
of the Soviet population. By 1966, however, the 
percentage had increased to 74.5 (175 million). 
The 1959 census reported a total of 99 million 
people actually employed (about 47% of the 
population), with more than 81% of all em- 
ployed people being engaged in “productive 
work and 14.6% involved in services and other 
nonproductive labor. Of the total employed, 
78,635,000 (79.3%) were engaged in physical 
labor, while 20,495,000 (20.7%) were engaged 
in "mental work.” Women accounted for 48% 
of all those employed and 54% of those en- 
gaged in intellectual labor. In the Soviet Union, 
virtually the entire adult population of the 
country is gainfully employed, with 54% of all 
males and 41 .5% of all females actively working. 

The total Soviet labor force (the able-bodied, 
working-age sector of the population) in 19 
was estimated at nearly 123 million, of whic 
about 110 million were actually employed. 
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TABLE 5-4 

Urban-Rural Educational Letels, 1939-1959 (In millions of people) 




1 


I Pcntnlatt 

Per I P00 

Perl 000 
1939 

Iductinnal 

1959 

total 

1959 


ural 

1959 

Uni 

urban 

rural 

1959 

1 919 

urban rural 

urban rural 

Incomplete 

3,778 

3,170 

608 

16% 

20% 

32 5 6 

16 1 7 


higher 

Specialized 

1,738 

1.332 

406 

23 



162 37 

secondary 

Complete 

7,870 

3.446 

2.424 

31 

30 

344 1 83 


Incomplete 

9.936 

7,426 

2.510 

25 




secondary 

35,386 

20254 1 

15,132 

45 
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distributed as follows (1 ) approximately 3 mil- 
,Q n m the armed forces, (2) 39 million in 
agriculture, (3) over 27 million in industry; and 
W over 40 million in other nonagricultural 
sectors of the economy (construction, transpor- 
tetion, communications, education, science, 
culture, health, and service categories). Of the 
totally employed in the civilian part of the 
economy, 77 million were classified as “work- 
ers and employees,” 25 million were rated as 
on collective farms, including some 
million classified as "other," mainly part-time 
°r seasonal workers in private plots and collec- 
,1 . Ve forms. Of the 77 million workers and em- 
P oyees, 26 million were classified as "mental 
Workers,” leaving 51 million to be categorized 
35 Physical workers.” Of this group, about 8 
m ‘Hion were on state farms. Nearly 2 million 
equipment operators and maintenance person- 
al were also to be found on collective farms, 
us, we can arrive at an estimated figure of 
•3 million for the entire “working class, 
including 3.3 million equipment operators and 
'“amtenance personnel on the farms. 

Soviet data since the 1959 census does not 
Provide complete information on the separate 
c ^sification and statistical breakdowns for 


"physical labor" and "mental labor," but pro- 
vides statistics only on the distribution of 
"workers and employees," including both 
"physical” and “mental" by sectors of the econ- 
omy Nevertheless, the growth in the number 
of "workers and employees.” and their changing 
distribution in the Soviet economy, are signifi- 
cant indicators of Soviet economic develop- 
ment, as Table 5 - 5 demonstrates 

The general trend in Soviet employment 
distribution is for the proportion of collective 
farmers .0 diminish in relation to state farm 
workers, and for agricultural labor to dimmish 
in relation to nonagricultural work. In the latter 
category, the general trend is for unskilled 
work to diminish (it has vanished in industry 
and was only about 16% in construction in 
1966) as the categories of both skilled and semi- 
skilled labor increases. In 1925, only 18.5% of 
the workers m industry were considered 
skilled- by 1950, the proportion had increased 
to 496%, and in 1961 it was 64.6%. During the 
same period, semiskilled workers accounted for 
41.3% 47 9% and 35.4% respectively, the re- 
sidual ’ being considered unskilled. On the 
farms, in contrast, 42% of those on state farms 
and 76.6% on collective farms possessed no 
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TABLE 5-5 

Distribution of Soviet “Workers and Employees” in the Soviet Economy, 1928-1966 


Economic Sector 

1928 

1940 

1950 

1959 

1966 

Industry 

3,773 

10,967 

14,144 

20,207 

27,070 

Construction 

111 

1,563 

2,569 

4,800 

5,620 

Transportation 

1,270 

3,425 

4,082 

5,972 

7,295 

Communications 

95 

478 

542 

691 

1,010 

Trade (all forms) 

583 

3,303 

3,325 

4,389 

6,030 

Public Health 

399 

1,507 

2,051 

3,245 

4,290 

Education 

807 

3,024 

4,029 

6,030 

9,260 

Administration 

1,010 

1,825 

1,831 

1 ,273 

1,440 

Housing-Communal 

147 

1 ,221 

1,210 

1,713 

2,410 

Agriculture 

1,735 

2,976 

3,881 

6,190 

9,435 

“Other” (residual) 

248 

903 

1,231 

1,999 

3,040 

Total 

10,790 

31,192 

38,895 

56,509 

76900 


skill at all. It should be particularly noted, how- 
ever, that the overwhelming proportion of unskilled 
workers in the Soviet economy is made up of women, 
who perform much of the arduous and menial labor 
in the Soviet Union. 

Another important trend in Soviet employ- 
ment is for the balance between “physical” and 
“mental" labor to change in favor of the latter 
as the Soviet economy becomes more sophisti- 
cated and moves in the direction of a consumer- 
oriented "affluent” society. In 1966, 26 mil- 
lion “workers and employees" — over 23% of 
the totally employed (including members of 
the armed forces) — were classified as mental 
workers (84 million were "physical”), an in- 
crease of 5.5 million over 1959 (when 78.5 
million were “physical”). 

TRADE UNIONS AND MANAGEMENT. The 
Soviet working class is organized into trade 
unions whose membership currently exceeds 80 
million. Unlike workers' organizations in most 
other countries, these unions are not truly vol- 
untary organizations representing the eco- 
nomic, social, and more often political interests 
of the workers, but ar^ more-or-less compulsory 
mass organizations under the complete control 
and supervision of the state and party. (As a 
social group, the working class enjoys far 


greater representation in the party than does 
the peasantry, and the opportunities for working- 
class children to move upward socially via 
higher education are definitely superior to 
those of the peasant.) 

The advantages of union membership are so 
obvious that it is virtually universal. Actually 
some of the so-called social and economic 
rights guaranteed to the Soviet citizen by the 
Constitution can be exercised only after joining 
a trade union. Also, union members receive 
twice the sickness and disability benefits paid 
to other workers; they can apply for special 
loans and grants from union funds; and their 
likelihood of spending a vacation at one of the 
various sanatoria and health resorts on the Cri- 
mean or Caucasian shores of the Black Sea is 
greater. And, only members can take advantage 
of the trade unions’ elaborate networks of cul- 
tural, educational, and recreational facilities, in 
the factories and elsewhere. 

All these benefits notwithstanding, of course, 
members of Soviet labor organizations cannot 
have a role in political life outside the frame- 
work of the Communist Party. Although the 
worker has a formal "pressure group” in the 
form of a union, he is shorn of any independent 
political leverage. However, because of his 
close proximity to the centers of power, and his 
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to piny membership, he does base an 
opportunity to exert individual pressure 
through his union, hts local party organhanon, 
or his local soviet — or simply by writing a let- 
ter to the newspapers. 

Workers do not strike in the Soviet Union, 
ooi because they "own" the factories, as today's 
Soviet leaders fatuously maintain, but because 
they would suffer violent repression. Strikes are 
“ ot (ethnically illegal, but the penalties for 
“botage" and ’'counter-revolutionary activity" 
*rc very severe, and strikes called without the 
approval of party or trade-union authontits 
would be so designated. However, workers arc 
relatively free to pick their own jobs, unlike in 
(he grim days of the Stalin era when many 
workers were prevented from leaving their 
Places of wotk or were assigned to newr |obs 
an ^ Ration! for trivial infractions such as ab- 
tentteism and being late for work. 

| n *P(«c of changes in the responsibilities 
*»d authority of the trade unions, introduced 
between 1959 and 1965, the paramount objec- 
tive of the plant union leader remains virtually 
identical to that of the plant director and the 
factory pany secretary. This factory "troika" 
encourages the workers to fulfill or exceed pro- 
duction goal) established by the regime, so that 
(he workers and the "troika” can collect bo- 
Jtt^es and enhance their professional careers. 
*ne unions also engage in sham "collective 
argaining” and actually sign a “contract with 
*e director, covering working conditions, in- 
ividual grievance procedures, and the general 
administration of their specific plant or enter- 
prise. Under no circumstances are the workers 
a lowed to complain against the established 
economic or labor policies of the government, 
but they may "expose" corruption, collusion, 

1 "efficiency, and negligence on the part of man- 
agement if they feel sufficiently courageous. 
Since Stalin’s death, workers have more often 
exercised their right to complain about work 
norms, promotions, transfers, dismissals, lob 
classifications, application of proper wage 


scales, overtime pay, sick leave, severance pay, 
etc Dissatisfied employees may now even ap- 
peal the decision of a labor disputes board to a 
public court for a review of the dispute or 
grievance. 

The administration of the factory is the sole 
responsibility of the director, and although his 
performance is watched and checked by both 
the plant party secretary and the trade-union 
leader, they cannot interfere with his direction 
unless they wish to make formal charges of 
mismanagement. The three normally work co- 
operatively with one another and are not ordi- 
narily in professional competition with each 
other The plant director is normally a techni- 
cally trained specialist (usually an enpneer), 
though this is not the usual background of the 
pany and union officials. 

INCOME AND WAGES- I" 
qul.tr and number of skill, have gradually 
expended through on-the-job training and spe- 
cial vocational schools, which continue to train 
millions of new wotkets every year. The more 
skilled, talented, and educated the worker he 
greater it hit reward. The ideal ct.taen of the 
tome in the Soviet ...ion is the worker- 
engineer who works with both hands and brain. 

£ke oihers in Soviet society, worker, are 
paid according to .heir skill and the amount 
Md quality) of their work. Each skill has 
basic pay scale, based on production norm, es- 
tablished by the regime, with extra pay for ful 
hitmen, and overfuUllmene of the quota . The 
minimum wage for urban workers '>» bl ' she d 
bv law in 1957 was 35 rubles per month, which 
NWS raised in 1964 ro 45 rubles. About 8 mil- 
lion workers were making less than 35 rubles 
pe, month an l*e 1 956 , and the 1 957 law raised 
K r pay to the new minimum. The average 
‘en^.hlv earnings of all wage and salary earners 
^ “as about 95 rubles (S 1 05.56, but a 
range of 60-80 rubles per month, including 
incentive bonuses, appears to be the norm of 
the urban worker. 
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pie, would consider itself fortunate if it had two 
small rooms to itself and shared a kitchen with 
one or more families. Indeed, according to the 
1959 census, the majority of families live in 
one - room apartments. Only 23.5% had private 
kitchens — 36.5% shared kitchens, and 22.3% 
were without kitchens at all. Some 11% of the 
families used the kitchen as a dwelling place as 
well. Average apartments in many crowded 
metropolitan areas would be considered slums, 
or at least sub-standard housing, in the U.S. and 
in Western Europe. Maintenance and repair are 
almost always inadequate or nonexistant. 

The occupancy density of Soviet apartments, 
according to 1965 figures, was 2.33 persons 
per room — down from 2.78 in I960 (1.5 person 
per room is considered excessive by Western 
European and U.S. standards). In 1958, there 
were 5.40 square meters (less than 60 square 
feet) of dwelling space per urban inhabitant; in 
1965, this had been raised to 6.42 square me- 
ters (less than 70 square feet, exclusive of 
kitchen and bath) per occupant, although the 
official norm is supposed to be 9 square meters. 
In Moscow alone, 40% of the housing was con- 
sidered substandard in 1964 by Soviet stand- 
ards, with tenants forced to share common 
kitchens and bathrooms. While the space per 
capita has not shown much improvement, there 
is more privacy now for Soviet citizens. New 
apartment rooms are smaller and have fewer 
people per room, and more private baths and 
kitchens. 

Housing usually is assigned in accordance 
with the individual’s status in the economy and 
social hierarchy. Needless to say, perhaps, the 
intelligentsia monopolizes the most decent 
housing in the cities, but even this is quite 
modest— usually two rooms and a kitchen. Even 
the best-paid and most noteworthy members of 
Soviet society rarely have apartments exceeding 
four or five rooms. The celebrated Yuri Gaga- 
rin, the first Soviet astronaut, for example, was 
moved from an old two-room apartment to a 
new four-room dwelling after his history-mak- 
ing venture into space. 


The Soviet worker spends about 50 to 10% 
of his income for food, while the peasant 
spends virtually none. Food prices for ordinary 
staples are cheap, but the staples are not always 
available. Of course the intelligentsia can afford 
more and better food, not only at home, but in 
restaurants, where prices are very high. 

The Soviet Intelligentsia 

The Soviet concept of the intelligentsia 
embraces not only members of the arts, 
sciences, and professions, but engineers, law- 
yers, technicians of various kinds, government 
officials, doctors, journalists, university stu- 
dents, and a wide spectrum of “white-collar” 
employees. The intelligentsia are all considered 
to be "mental workers” — a term we have used 
several times already. 

After the Revolution, the intelligentsia was 
to be made to serve the new ruling class — the 
proletariat. Virtually all "nonpolitical” techni- 
cal and specialist posts were filled with mem- 
bers of the old intelligentsia, pending the crea- 
tion of a new corps of technicians and 
specialists from the proletariat. The govern- 
ment bureaucracy, the Army, and educational 
and medical establishments continued to rely 
on the old intelligentsia for their operations. 
As the new Soviet intelligentsia grew in num- 
bers, the remnants of the old were gradually 
retired, purged, or isolated in innocuous enter- 
prises. Surprisingly, however, the suspicions of 
the working class, the peasantry, and the regime 
against the intelligentsia did not abate com- 
pletely, and the existence of a privileged stra- 
tum in a society that cherishes the cult of 
equality continues to nag the system. 

Between 1939 and 1965 the number of men- 
tal workers increased from 9,600,000 to about 
26 million, with the greatest increment being 
registered in the iower ranks (Table 5-8). Of 
course it would be absurd to classify all “men- 
tal” workers as members of the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia proper, which comprises only about 
13 million. 



9.600,000 


20,495,000 


26,000,000 


W, 

F*«urives in state administration, public orgamzau 
»nd their departments 

«uti»ei of enterprises and their departments 
r * cuve k™ chairmen and their deputies 
engineering and technical personnel 
“gineers (excluding executives) 

Foremeo" “ d dtattsmen 
laboratory assistants 

^tonomists zootechnicians, vets, foresters 
H a. nt > educators in higher education 
0 ,.. 1 ™ eoucanonal institutions 

te f che «. educators, scientific workers 
pi r Physicians and medical executives 
•'"Wicians 
Dcitisis 

p ln ®* ““filing, accounting personnel 
nomists, planners, statisticians 
Accountants, bookkeepers 
Cashiers, clerks 

Lt "r ,,0n ,nd aud,c personnel 
^erature and publishing 
Cuhiual workers 
. h'brarians 
Atts 

Cnllm 5 ' |udge5 > Prosecutors 
Comm uniCMl0ns perjonnel 

‘‘Jde, restaurants etc 
Directors, etc. ’ 

®creiarial personnel 
Ws a ^ l * 0C '* 1 J ‘ erv,£e * fennel 
■ I* n!s “n expediters 

"accounted for (probably includes military, etc.) 


392.100 

955.000 
(102,800) 

4.205.900 
(834300) 
(297,100) 

(753.500) 

(513.000) 

(436.200) 
477,200 

316.400 
(114,900) 

2,403,700 

44,000 

337.900 
31.700 

1,058,200 

3301 .900 
(308300) 

(1,816,900) 

(413.500) 

(963.200) 

104.100 

462.000 

(239.000) 
190,600 
101,700 

476.400 

2.268,220 

(334,800) 

535.900 

277.100 

1 46.000 
1 ,875,000 


T * ie intelligentsia occupies a crucial and 
t P° s, t*on in the Soviet economy. Vir- 

W F a ii economic and political power is con- 
centrated in this group. Those who control the 
. rt J , an<1 state are automatically part of the 
WeUigencsia. An the manager j a i f technical, and 
| c 'enttfic skill* are concentrated in the sntel- 
■eemsia, for, by definition, any person who 
Assesses these skills is a member of the mtel- 


igentsia. The inrelligen.s.a P>““ Production, 
globes national goal, and purpose,, alio- 
:„e, reward,, and makes, eaecu.e,, and en- 
"orces the law- If ■>* ell, genista were in per- 
naneni control of .he economy and other 
nsttturion, of soc.ery and could transmit thts 
■onrrol from one generation to the next, it 
wu ld meet all the formal reqmrement, for 
nring a -ruhng class," but ii doe, no, have cht. 
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power. Its individual members have no legal 
right to their social status, nor can they hope to 
keep it through material wealth; to belong to 
the intelligentsia, one must actively perform 
certain specialized functions atid demonstrate 
ideological conformity. 

A better index to the size of the Soviet in- 
telligentsia proper would begin with the total 
number of specialists with higher and special- 
ized secondary education employed in the na- 
tional economy (see Table 5—9). As of Novem- 
ber 15, 1965, these persons numbered 

12,066,000 (17,200,000 if the military, pen- 
sioners and others not employed in the national 
economy are included). The distribution of 
these specialists by specialization, on Novem- 
ber 15, 1965, was as follows: 


! TABLE 5-9 

; Distribution of Intelligentsia 
by Specialization, 1965 


Higher Education 


Engineers 

1,630,800 

Agricultural technicians 

302,800 

Economists, statisticians 

301,100 

Trade specialists 

35,000 

Lawyers 

84,600 

Physicians 

500,800 

Teachers, librarians, culrural 


specialists 

1,859,500 

Total 

4,891,000 

Specialized Secondary Education 


Technicians 

2,886,700 

Agricultural technicians 

465,000 

Planners, statisticians 

571,000 

Trade specialists 

291,000 

Lawyers 

16,400 

Medical specialists, including 


dentists 

1,453,600 

Teachers, librarians, cultural 


specialists 

1 ,282,300 

Total 

7,174,900 

Grand Total 

12,065,900 


WOMEN IN THE INTELLIGENTSIA. In 1959, 
women made up 54% (11,055,000) of the 
“mental workers.” Within the intelligentsia 
itself, women are overwhelmingly represented 
in some sectors, only sparsely in others. Among 
state, party, and economic executives, the num- 
ber of women is very small, while in areas like 
teaching, medicine, and in the offices of eco- 
nomic planning bodies, they dominate. But 
when these categories are more closely scru- 
tinized, we find that whereas nearly 70% of 
the teachers are women, only about 22% of the 
school principals are women; although 38% of 
the scientific workers in 1965 were of the fe- 
male sex, their proportion diminished rapidly 
as the status, prestige, and importance of the 
position increased. Thus, of the 48,900 junior 
research workers and research assistants, 25,000 
(51%) were women; of the 28,700 senior re- 
search workers (research associates), 8300 
(28%) were women; of the 48,000 docents (as- 
sociate professors), 9,500 (19%) were women; 
but of the 12,500 academicians and professors, 
only 1,100 (8%) were women. And, although in 
1965 women accounted for 73% of the physi- 
cians and 92% of all medical specialists, most 
of the important administrative positions m 
medical establishments were occupied by the 
few men in the field. Thus, while individual 
women can aspire to any social level in Soviet 
society, from membership in the Party Pre- 
sidium or a government Ministry to the lowest 
cleaning occupations, the more significant the 
political or power implications of the position, 
the narrower their opportunities. Further, as in 
most other societies, women have virtually no 
access to the main instruments of coercion in 
Soviet society, the armed forces and the secret 
police. 

NATIONALITY COMPOSITION OF THE INTEL- 
LIGENTSIA. Although the Russians account for 
55% of the total population of the U.S.S.R-, 
they make up more chan 62% of the intel- 
ligentsia. Of the other nationalities, only the 
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Jews, Georgians, and Armenians reflect a higher 
ratio in the composition of the intelligentsia 
than their share of the population. The other 
nationalities, in varying degrees, are under- 
represented, the most extreme cases being in 
Central Asia Tremendous progress, however, 
has been registered in creating a national intel- 
ligentsia for each nationality, as is shown in 
Table 5-10. 

Generally speaking, it is the policy of the 
regime to bring about a numerical correlation 
between a nationality's proportion in the total 
population and its share of the intelligentsia. 
As a consequence, the underrepresented na- 
tionalities show a more rapid rate of growth in 
the sire of their intelligentsia, while the over- 
represented nationalities (except for the Rus- 
sians) show a corresponding decrease in their 
relative share of the intelligentsia. Table 5-9, 
which is a further statistical refinement of the 
Soviet intelligentsia by sex and levels of edu- 
cational and intellectual achievement, shows 


the relative tanking of the various nationalities 
at different levels of achievement, and the pro- 
portion of women at each level. 

SOCIAL MOBILITY 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 

Every society develops its own special 
avenues to higher rewards and status, although 
as the society "matures" and the opportunities 
for its evolution and differentiation within the 
existing socio-political framework are nar- 
rowed, those roads tend to be blocked by law, 
custom, and advantages of birth During the 
early years of the Soviet regime, when it was 
struggling for survival, virtually the only chan- 
nel for social movement upwards was through 
political loyalty and ideological conformity. 
Access to positions of responsibility and to 
higher education and training was available 
only through the party or its preparatory insti- 


table 5-10 

distribution of Intelligentsia 
Let el of Educational Attainm 

by Nationality, 
ut, and Sex, 1965 

Special iced Secondary 
Education , 

Namier Women 

Huber Education 

Namier Women 

Seienlllll 

Namier Women 

*ussi»ns 114,500,000 

J «unianj 36,981 ,000 

2,268,000 

Byelorussians 7,829,000 

^eorgunj 2,650,000 

ByO'cnuns 2,787,000 

i** 4 " 4,968,000 

,“rbaidjhani 2229,000 

h! 2b « k » 6,004,000 

3281,000 

uihuamanj 2,326,000 

r“ v, “ n « i ,4oo,ooo 

969.000 

MoM.v'Ws 2,214.000 

‘Miluls 1 297.000 

‘ “fkmtn 1 fidipoo 

974.000 

Toul UncL other nai.onaimes) 

4361.400 6556 

1,067300 60 

159,700 54 

216.400 64 

80,700 58 

72300 54 

1 05.800 65 

68300 37 

72200 28 

57200 36 

59300 67 

47300 63 

36200 64 

27.600 60 

16200 19 

13300 If 

1)200 34 

6.702300 6256 

2.679,400 57% 

667200 49 

322,700 48 

126200 49 

106200 41 

91.400 42 

67200 33 

61,500 29 

72200 26 

49200 31 

40,100 49 

31200 55 

24200 52 

16.700 42 

15300 17 

14.400 15 

13300 28 

4.547200 32 < 5 

441,000 

70200 

53300 

12200 

12200 

13300 

7.700 

8200 

6.700 

4,500 

5.700 

4300 

3300 

1,400 

1,400 

1200 

1200 

664200 5156 
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tutions. However, once it was realized that 
political loyalty and ideological conformity 
were insufficient to ensure the technical com- 
petence and professional knowledge necessary 
for the economic and cultural transformation of 
society, political and ideological tests were 
de-emphasized for positions which were rela- 
tively nonpolitical in character, but required 
special ability, knowledge, and skill. It was only 
demanded that the individual not be actively 
hostile to the regime. Naturally, the rarer the 
skill and the knowledge, and the fewer the 
individuals with special aptitudes, the greater 
the immunity from political and ideological 
tests. 

Political Conformity 

and Professional Competence 

In due time, two separate but parallel 
avenues of social advancement were estab- 
lished: those of political loyalty and technical 
competence. When the two are combined, suc- 
cess is virtually assured in the Soviet system. 
Competence alone is sufficient to assure high 
status and rewards, but not the highest; loyalty 
alone is rarely sufficient, since, by itself, it is 
always in plentiful supply. However, whether 
one embarks on the ideological-political or 
technical-professional road to success, higher 
education is the common vestibule through 
which all must first pass. Access to higher edu- 
cation, and the rewards it promises, is thus fun- 
damental, since mobility upwards in Soviet 
society is almost impossible without it. 

The best avenues of social mobility are still 
through politics, but the risks are corre- 
spondingly higher. The more remote one is 
from politics, the more secure is his status. For 
this reason, many people eschew “political” 
careers entirely, immersing themselves in the 
sciences and mathematics, the study of foreign 
languages, ancient history, literature, and a host 
of other fields widely divorced from political 
reality. High social rewards in Soviet society 
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are thus possible in certain technical and spe- 
cialized areas, even without membership in 
the Communist Party. Large numbers of out- 
standing scientists, professors, and artists delib- 
erately remain outside the Communist Party and 
consciously avoid involvement in politics, rely- 
ing only upon their abilities and talents to 
achieve success. 

Even within the sciences and professions and 
arts, however, there is the “political” scientist, 
professor, or artist, who may have achieved 
some distinction in his field, but is not of out- 
standing caliber and propels his movement up- 
ward by joining the party and accepting the 
inherent risks and corresponding opportunities. 
Administrative and supervisory positions in 
bodies like the Academy of Sciences are likely 
to be bestowed upon the savant who chooses to 
become involved in party activities, rather than 
the most eminent personalities in the given 
field of endeavor. 

If loyalty and competence are the two pri- 
mary personal factors involved in social mobil- 
ity, there are a number of peripheral or second- 
ary considerations which can affect social 
mobility adversely or advantageously. They are: 
social origins, nationality, and sex. 

SOCIAL ORIGINS. Social origin plays a cru- 
cial role in relation to accessibility to higher 
education and one’s advancement after its at- 
tainment. During the early years of the regime, 
social origin played an important negative role, 
with definite preferences being shown toward 
those of working-class and peasant parentage. 
Today, having a kulak, priest, merchant, or even 
a nobleman as an ancestor is no longer a social 
crime, although it is slightly more respectable 
to be of working-class, peasant, or “toiling in- 
telligentsia” background. 

Social origin, once again, is assuming an im- 
portant influence on the contours of social mo- 
bility. All things being equal, the children of 
members of the intelligentsia will have greater 
opportunities for remaining in the privileged 
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stratum or advancing upward withm it than will 
children of working-class and peasant parents. 
As Soviet society becomes more routinized and 
stabilized, the normal patterns of family con- 
nections and favoritism inevitably exact their 
tribute in gaining admission to schools, ac- 
quiring preferred geographical assignments, and 
gaining promotions. Children of “working- 
class" origin still have ample opportunity for 
higher education, provided they have demon- 
strated ability, but they labor under the normal 
disadvantage of not having the superior cul- 
tural, environmental, and psychological prepa- 
ration which the children of the intelligentsia 
enjoy.* 

Children of peasant origin, particularly on 
the collective farms, have fewer and fewer op- 
portunities. Although compulsory education in 
rural areas is now seven years, this is insuffi- 
cient to allow them to compete equally with 
children in the urban areas, who arc now as- 
sured of 10 years of schooling. Most of the chil- 
dren of peasant parentage are doomed to stay 
on the farm and can hardly aspire to more than 
a modest advance into the rural "working-class 
or rural foreman group. 

NATIONAL ORIGIN. Even if not admitted, 
national origin does influence the social mo- 
bility of an individual Membership in certain 
nationalities automatically creates definite lim- 
itations, while membership in other nations 1- 
ties provides better opportunities which are 
equally accidental in character. All things being 
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equal, a Great Russian is endowed with greater 
advantages than citizens of other nationalities. 
Russian is the official language of the party and 
state, the medium of instruction in all of us 
most important institutions of higher learning, 
the language of the most numerous and power- 
ful nationality, the language of the most in- 
fluential culture An absolute command of the 
Russian language is an indispensable prerequi- 
site for social mobility beyond the purely local 
national level, and this is a special barrier 
which the native Russian does not have to 
overcome. The opportunities for Ukrainians are 
also fairly abundant. Smaller nationalities, like 
the Georgians, Armenians Jews, and Germans, 
have also enjoyed special advantages because of 
a relatively higher rate of educational attain- 
ment and acquired skills, although both Jews 
and Germans have suffered discrimination and 
prejudice for political reasons- namely, suspi- 
cions of divided ideological and psychological 
loyalties. While many Jews are found in the 
arts, sciences, and professions, they appear to be 
systematically excluded from sensitive areas 
like the diplomatic service, and informal quotas 
have been established limiting their numbers in 
institutions of higher learning 

The Moslem nationalities have had fewest 
opportunities of all, not only because of a her- 
itage of backwardness (which was real enough), 
but also because of suspected political unrelia- 
bility and the inevitable residual cultural prej- 
udices which continue to divide Christian and 
Moslem nationalities. With the accelerated 
educational and cultural transformation of these 
nationalities, their opportunities have corre- 
spondingly increased, and prejudices resulting 
from national origins will continue 10 diminish 
progressively in the future. 
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The ultimate power in Soviet society is vested in 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Po- 
litical action outside the framework of the party 
is illegal and thus subject to the harshest pen- 
alties. The monopoly position of the party in 
the Soviet system is given juridical expression 
in Article 126 of the Soviet Constitution: 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union ... is 
the vanguard of the working people in their strug- 
gle to build a Communist society and is the lead- 
ing core of all organizations of the working people, 
both public and state. 

As the ultimate repository of power in the 
Soviet system, the symbol of legitimacy, and 
the organization through which are dissemi- 
nated the policies of the Soviet leadership, the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union emerges 
as the arena in which social, ideological, and 
political conflicts are resolved into decisions. 
Although the nature and composition of the 
party have undergone significant change, there 
has been little alteration in its formal organiza- 
tion and structure. The membership of the 
party has been substantially expanded, its insti- 
tutions and organs periodically rearranged, and 
qualifications for membership adjusted, but in 
its outward form and in its basic principles of 
organization, the party shows remarkable con- 
tinuity. 

Article 19 of the 1961 party statutes outlines 
the principal characteristics of party organiza- 
tion as follows: 

The guiding principle of party organizational 
structure is democratic centralism, which means: 

a. Election of all leading party organs, from 
the lowest to the highest organ. 

b. Periodic accountability of party organs to 
their party organizations and higher organs. 

c. Strict party discipline and subordination of 
the minority to the majority. 

d. The decision of the higher organs are abso- 
lutely binding on lower organs. 
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The principal "democratic" feature of the 
party organization is the theoretical right of the 
tank-and*file membership of the party to elect 
the representatives of the lowest party organs 
directly. Those lower organs in turn select rep- 
resentatives to the next higher body, and so it 
goes, on up through the pyramidal structure of 
the party, culminating in the Central Commit- 
tee, the Presidium, and the Secretariat. 

At the bottom of the party pyramid are the 
myriads of primary party organs, which remain 
the only party units organized along functional 
lines (Fig. 6-1). The structure of the party fol- 
lows the territorial-administrative pattern of 
the state, which is divided into both territorial- 
administrative and ethno-administrative units, 
*hich frequently overlap. Thus, whereas the 
primary party units elect delegates to the 
oext higher territorial organizations — the rayon 
and city organs may send delegates directly to 
oblast, Autonomous Oblast, kray, or Autono- 
m °us Republic party conferences, as the case 
be. In the case of some of the smaller Un- 
jon Republics, the territory is divided simply 
»nto rayons, and the rayon organizations elect 
delegates directly to the Union Republic Party 
Congress. 1 

Theoretically, each party organization, at 
whatever level, elects its own executive officials 
and secretaries, but they are held to be accoun- 
table not only to the organ which elects them 
but to the next higher organ as well. Since the 
P^rty rules read that "the decisions of the 
higher organs are absolutely binding on lower 
organs," officials and secretaries of lower organs 


>962, Khrushchev reorganised the r* n T U «he re 
Bonal levels, dividing „ ,„ro agricultural and industrial 
»tih twin parallel organisational structure* whic* 

"Ward at the level of the Union Republic Thu doc. 
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reflect the will, not of the bodies which elected 
them, but of the organ directly above them. 
Accountability of officials to their own party 
organizations thus amounts to little more than 
faithful and efficient execution of decisions 
handed down from above. 

The total number of party organizations 
in 1967 was over 342.000, embracing 
12,135,100 party members and 549,000 candi- 
date members, for a total membership of over 
12 Vz million people- an increase of about 
2,500,000 since the Twenty-Second Party Con- 
gress in 1961. The party organizations in 1967 
were distributed as follows.* 


Namhrr 


Union Republic 
Kray 

Autonomous Republic 
Oblast 

Autonomous Oblast 
National District 

City 

Borough 

Rayon 

Primary party organisations 


THE PRIMARY 
PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 

The primary party organizations 
(PPO.J, formerly called “party cell.," are found 
,'eerr led of Soviet ttxietr. «»»*« » 
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institution or enterprise in which there are at crease communal property in enterprises and 

least three party members, a primary organiza- on collective and state farms.” Primary party 

tion may be formed. organizations also check to ensure that the en- 

As the basic unit of party organization, the terprises or institutions in which they are lo- 

party cells are in direct contact with the rank- cated are performing in accordance w’ith party' 

and-file membership of the party' and are thus dictates, and the cells are supposed to 

the final organs for the dissemination of party “promptly inform the party organs of any 

policies and decisions. In the performance of shortcomings in the work of the establishment 

this function, the party cell “carries out mass or individual workers, regardless of their posi- 

agitation and propagandist work, educates the tions." 

masses in the spirit of Communism,” and fur- Communist Party cells thus resemble per- 

ther “organizes workers to implement Commu- manent vigilante committees; they must show 

nist construction tasks, leads Socialist competi- more zeal and enthusiasm for the Soviet cause 

tion to implement state plans and pledges, than ordinary citizens, and very' often their 

mobilizes the masses . . . and strives to self-righteous exhortations irritate many sectors 

strengthen labor discipline, to achieve a steady of the Soviet population. Since many Soviet 

Increase in labor productivity and improvement citizens become party members for opportun- 
of production standards, and to protect and in- istic reasons, their Ideological enthusiasm is 
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often superficial. The meetings, lectures, pa- 
rades, and cultural programs constantly being 
organized by party cells to disseminate the 
party's ideological propaganda are not always 
well attended, and are far from popular 


REGIONAL 
AND UNION REPUBLIC 
PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 

All party organizations above the pri- 
mary units are territorial in character and par- 
allel the territorial-administrative divisions of 
the Soviet state, they supervise and inspect the 
work of all Soviet institutions, enterprises, and 
activities within their territorial unit. 

The U.S.S.R. is divided into 15 Union Re- 
publics, which are the highest territorial- 
administrative divisions in the country. The 
larger Republics are divided into Masts— the 
b«ic provincial unit— and some also include 
lesser nationality units called Autonomous Re- 
publics, Autonomous Oblasts, and National Dis- 
,ri «s, in descending order of importance. The 
smaller Republics and the oblasts are divided 
into rural units called rayons and city administra- 
110ns. Normally, the administrative chain of con- 
«rol would be from All-Union to Republic to 
oblast to rayon and ci ty. The largest Republic, the 
H-SF.S.R., also has six special territorial units 
called krays , which are indistinguishable from 
•be oblast except that five of them contain Na- 
tional Autonomous Oblasts Autonomous Re- 
publics and Autonomous Oblasts are subordi- 
uate directly to the Union Republic or kray 
within whose boundaries they are located. 

The organizational hierarchy is thus from 
primary party organizations to rayons and city 
organizations, to oblast. Autonomous Republic, 
*"d kray organizations, then, to the H Republic 
Party organizations, one for each of the non- 
Russian Republics. The R-S.F.SR- docs not 
have a separate party organization, and us P arty 
‘ffairt were directed by a special Bureau of the 


Central Committee, whose chairman was Nikita 
Khrushchev. The R.SF.SR. Bureau, which was 
a Khrushchev power base, was abolished at The 
Twenty-Third Party Congress (1966), and its 
functions transferred to the Secretariat and Po- 
litburo. 

All party organizations contain five organs- 
(1 ) a constituent body, "the highest governing 
organ of party organization," which is called the 
"General Meeting" in the primary party organ- 
izations, the "Party Conference” at the rayon, 
city, oblast, and kray levels, and the Party 
Congress" at the Union Republican and All- 
Union levels, (2) a delegated governing 
body-called a "Committee" at lower levels 
and the "Central Committee at Republic and 
All-Union levels-which is elected by the con- 
stkuent body to act /or .. between tt> sessions, 
(3) an executive decision-making organ called 
the "Bureau" at all levels except that of the 

All-l/mon and in the Ukrainian Party orga- 
nization. whete it was called the -Presidium 
(now Politburo)— which is elected by the ap- 
propriate delegated governing body, lor which 
T, substitute, when .ha, body i, no. so session. 
,4) a permanent adminismt.ve organ, call.nl the 
■Secretariat" (elected by the appropriate Com- 
mittee or Central Committed-consisting of 
several Secretaries and their suits, including a 
First and Second Secretary at higher levels 

.which handles ihe day-to-day work of the party 

organization and makes up , he powerful nes- 

k Auditing 

ffion-lowerUls^jJ^Centro. 
Auditing Commission at the All-Union level, 
which inspects the work of the party organ, za- 

d To understand properly the formal structure 

of party organization, at the I oca! an “ t,a | c 

level? the following points should be kept in 

1 While constituent bodies arc called the 
“highest governing authority" of party organ.za- 
„ 0 m and cheorct.cally -elect" their committee. 
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the members of the committees are, in effect, se- 
lected by the bureaus and secretaries from among 
the most prominent government, party, cultural, 
and economic personalities in the area under 
their jurisdiction. 

2. Since constituent bodies and their commit- 
tees meet only infrequently and are relatively 
large and cumbersome, they abdicate their au- 
thority to the bureaus and secretaries. The bu- 
reaus and secretaries are themselves selected by 
the next higher party organization. 

3. The members of the bureaus who are not 
party secretaries normally have other administra- 
tive responsibilities which occupy most of their 
time and efforts. These members thus do not ex- 
ercise continuous administrative control over 
their party organization. 

4. The party secretaries are full-time party 
officials and are the most permanent officials in 
the party. They are frequently members of the 
committee of the next higher organization and 
thus constitute a bridge between higher and lower 
organs. 

5. As the permanent official of the party or- 
ganization, the party secretary speaks and acts for 
the organization more or less continuously. 

6. Since the party secretary is selected by the 
next higher secretary in the hierarchy, he tends to 
look up to him for instructions and advice rather 
than to his own committee, to which he transmits 
orders from above. 

7. As the permanent links between higher and 
lower organizations, the secretaries make up a 
chain of power that becomes the master of the 
party rather than its servant. This chain of power 
is called the "apparatus," and its members are 
called the apparatchiki. 

8. The decisions of higher organs are abso- 
lutely binding on lower organs, which means the 
decisions of higher secretaries, beginning with the 
General Secretary of the C.P.S.U. [Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union] (Leonid Brezhnev), are 
absolutely binding on lower party secretaries. 


INNER-PARTY DEMOCRACY 

Parly Elections 

All elections within the party are theo- 
retically by secret ballot. Each candidate is sup- 
posed to be voted upon separately and is con- 
sidered elected if he receives at least 50% of 


the vote. In practice, however, all candidates are 
approved by officials of the next higher organi- 
zation. 

The party rules adopted in 1961 introduced 
some innovations. To frustrate the revival of 
"the cult of personality” (dictatorship), the 
"principle of the systematic renewal of the 
membership of party organs” was incorporated 
into the party statutes. At least one-fourth of 
the All-Union Central Committee membership 
and its Politburo were to be changed at 
each election. Politburo members "as a rule” 
were to be elected for not more than three con- 
secutive terms (a total of 12 years), although 
certain "outstanding” leaders could be elected 
for more than three consecutive terms if they 
received not less than three-quarters of the 
vote. At least one-third of the membership of 
the Central Committees of the Union Repub- 
lics and of the oblast and kray committees, and 
at least half of the committees of lesser organi- 
zations, had to be changed at every regular 
election. These innovations were, in turn, sub- 
jected to significant modifications by Khrush- 
chev’s successors at the Twenty-Third Party 
Congress. The provision calling for the manda- 
tory replacement of party officials was abol- 
ished. 

Criticism and Self-Criticism 

The party rules have always stipulated 
that party members have both rights and duties. 
The cherished Bolshevik principle of "criticism 
and self-criticism” is conceived as the self- 
regulating mechanism that prevents a party with 
a monopoly of power from degenerating into a 
static, complacent, and corrupted organization; 
at the same time, it is supposed to preserve the 
"democratic" character of the party. As a duty, 
party members are obliged "to develop criti- 
cism and self-criticism; boldly expose shortcom- 
ings and work to eliminate them; fight against 
exhibitionism, conceit, complacency, and lo- 
calism; decisively rebuff all attempts to sup- 
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Press criticism, and oppose any activities preju- 
dicial to the party and report them to the party 
organs, right up to the C.P.S.U Central Com- 
mittee." 

Under the section on the rights of party 
members, the party statutes authorize the party 
member 


Stalin's formula of "enemy of the people," pre- 
serves for them the ultimate authority to nar- 
row or expand the area of discussion and criti- 
cism at will 


THE CENTRAL INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE PARTY 


to discuss freely at party meetings, conferences, 
congresses, party committee meetings, and in the 
party press questions regarding party and prac- 
tical activities, submit proposals, and openly ex- 
press and defend his opinion before the organiza- 
tion adopts a decision. . . . 

Elsewhere, Paragraph 27 of the new party rules 

reads: 


Free and businesslike discussion of the questions 
°f party policy in individual party organizations 
or in the party as a whole is an inalienable right 
of a party member and an important principle 
°f inner-party democracy. Criticism and self- 
criticism can be developed, and party disci- 
pline . . . strengthened, only on the basis of 
inner-party democracy. 

Beginning with Khrushchev's reforms, the 
bounds of discussion have been widened con- 
siderably. The new rules spell out what rights 
°f criticism the party members have, although a 
nebulous area of ambiguity still exists between 
"hat is permitted and what will not be toler- 
ated. 

The incompatibility of democracy and cen- 
tralism under conditions of a one-party monop- 
oly remains as valid as before; the real differ- 
ence is not that there has been more democracy 
‘‘nee Khrushchev, but rather that centralism is 
implemented less barbarously and in more hu- 
mane and rational ways. The Soviet system and 
life remain as undemocratic as before, but 
•he terroristic aspects of Bolshevik totalitarian- 
ism have been lifted or suspended. The right of 
those m control to stigmatize unJesirable 
criticism and discussion as "anti-party" in char- 
acter, while not as grim in its consequences as 


In the Soviet system, a functional divi- 
sion of labor exists between the institutions of 
the party and the state, which are interlocked at 
every level of power and administration. The 
function of the party is to translate ideological 
norms into polices and decisions which are 
then transmitted to the organs of the state for 
their execution and administration as formal 
laws and official acts of the state. The party 
performs a further function in supervising and 
checking on the execution of '« ^cs.ons 
through corresponding state institutions. The 
party, however, is warned "not [to] supplant 
administrative, trade union cooperative, and 
other social organizations of working people 
and not [to] tolerate confusion between the 
functions of the party anJ other organs, or su- 
perfluous parallelism in work." However, it has 
not always been easy to separate the functions 
of the party from government and other institu- 
tions and the relationship between party and 
„a.e'orsan> haa rah.bl.ed imutM* ^"r 
in ,he pur, depend, »S pmolulllM. P"*- 
Jems, and events. 

The Communist Party's function of crans- 

fating idclogM. pober. -"J 
(in, inio dec.a.ona .a petfood by ,hc All 
Union organa of ,be P“'T. ' h |ch a.and a. the 
pinnule of .he puff pircnud. Them dte.l.on. 
L then .mummed .o .he een.ral ,n,».u„on. 
of .he .me foe ihe.e exrcunon anj adimmaira- 
non w fnrm.1 am and la.i of the Kate. The 
in.c.Ioeking of ..a.e a»J pa«V ■»*“» “ 
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interlocking relationship at the highest level is 
periodically and temporarily sundered after 
each succession crisis. Thus, during the pro- 
longed succession crisis following Lenin’s death 
(1924-34), the two positions were separated 
and continued to be occupied by different per- 
sonalities even after Stalin’s consolidation of 
his personal dictatorship. Only in 1941, on the 
eve of the German attack upon the Soviet Un- 


ion, did Stalin assume the Chairmanship of the 
Soviet Government and fuse it with his author- 
ity as General-Secretary of the Parry, a condi- 
tion which persisted down to his death in 
March, 1953, when the two positions were 
again separated until Khrushchev reunited 
them again in his person in 1958, after he had 
defeated and expelled members of the opposi- 
tion factions from the Soviet hierarchy. With 


FIGURE 6-2 The central organs of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, April, 1966. 
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Khrushchev's removal in October, 1964, the 
two positions have been once again separated. 

At the summit, the party is divided into the 
same five functional divisions of responsibility 
as ate the lower party organizations. These are 
(see Fig. 6-2). (1) a constituent body, the 
All-Union Party Congress, (2) a delegated con- 
stituent body, the Central Committee, (3) an ex- 
ecutive decision-making organ, the Politburo 
(tailed Presidium from 1952 to 1966); (4) a 
permanent administrative body, the central 
Secretariat, headed by the General Secretary; 
and (5) a self-inspecting body, the Central Audit- 
ln S (°r Inspection ) Commission. 

rhe p »rty Congress 

In theory the most exalted, but in prac- 
tl te the most impotent of the central party in- 
stitutions is the All-Union Party Congress, 
*hich is described in the party statutes as "the 
supreme organ of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union." Traditionally, the most impor- 
tant pronouncements on Soviet ideology and 
Policy are reserved for meetings of the Party 
Congress which, according to the party statutes, 
determines the party line on questions of do- 
mestic and foreign policy and examine and de- 
ride on the most important problems in the 
building of Communism." In actual fact, the 
Party Congress is little more than a rubber 
stamp whose delegates have been carefully 
picked and screened from above through the 
apparatus of the party, and thus it simply con- 
firms decisions made by the party leadership, 
adopts resolutions introduced from above, and, 
,tl general, provides the ritual of ideological 
sanctification demanded by the Soviet system- 

The formal authority of the Party Congress 
baj remained relatively unchanged throughout 
'fie history of the party and is reflected in Arn- 
cl e 33 of the 1961 party statutes as follows: 

The Congress (a) hears and approves the reports 

of the Central Committee, the Central Auditing 

Commission, and other central organizations, (W 


reviews, amends, and approves the party program 
and statutes, (c) determines the party line on ques- 
tions of domestic and foreign policy and examines 
and decides on the most important problems in 
the building of Communism, (d) elects the Cen- 
tral Committee and the Central Auditing Com- 
mission 

According to the party statutes, the Congress 
must be convened regularly every four years. 
The Congress is considered to possess full au- 
thority if at least half the party members are 
represented in it. Special sessions of the Con- 
gress may be convened by the Central Com- 
mittee on its own initiative or at the request of 
one-third of the party members represented at 
the last Party Congress. Convocations of regular 
Congresses must be announced at least six 
weeks in advance, extraordinary (special) ses- 
sions can be convened on two months' notice. 

Representation in the Congress is based on 
territorial constituencies. Each Patty Congress 
of the 1 4 non-Russian Republics sends a delega- 
tion as do the Conferences of Oblast. Kray, and 
Autonomous Republics of the R-S F.S.R., which 
does not have a separate Party Congress. Mos- 
cow and Leningrad were authorized to send 
delegates to both the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress (1961) and the Twenty-Third (1966), 
who were elected by borough and rayon con- 
ferences. Members of the armed forces are rep- 
resented through delegations from the terri- 
torial constituency in which .hey are stationed, 
while those stationed abroad are allowed sepa- 
rate unit representation. 

The statutes read that ' the proportion of 
representation at the Party Congress is estab- 
lished by the Central Committee, which means 
that the latter body possesses the authority to 
define the territorial constituencies which shall 
elect delegates as well as the size of the Con- 
gress itself. Delegates are of two types: (1) 
those with full voting rights, representing mem- 
bers. and (2) those representing candidate mem- 
bers’ who have participating rights only (and are 
hence called "candidate delegates"). A* the size 
of the party has increased, so has the Congress 
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itself. At the Congresses held in 1952 (Nine- 
teenth) and 1956 (Twentieth), delegates (both 
voting and nonvoting) were elected on the basis 
of one seat for each 5,000 party members and 
candidate members, respectively. At the ex- 
traordinary Twenty-First Party Congress held in 
1959, the ratio was one delegate per 6,000 
members. The Twenty-Second Party Congress 
(1961) reflected a radical change in the ratio of 
representation, whose full significance still re- 
mains to be evaluated. Although membership 
in the party reached the record level of nearly 
10,000,000, instead of reducing the ratio of 
representation so as to keep the size of the 
Congress uniform, the ratio of representation 
was stepped up to one delegate per 2,000 mem- 
bers and one nonvoting delegate per 2,000 can- 
didate members. This raised the size of the 
Party Congress to 4,813 delegates (of which 
405 were nonvoting), no less than three and a 
half times the size of the three preceding Con- 
gresses! This trend has been continued with the 
Twenty-Third Congress, but with one delegate 
for every 2,500 party members or candidate 
members respectively. The size of the Congress 
correspondingly expanded to nearly 5,000 del- 
egates as a result. 

As the Congress has grown in numbers, and 
hence increasingly unwieldy, its significance 
and power have correspondingly diminished 
(Table 6-1). 

During the Leninist era, the Party Congress 
met every year (1918-25), but after 1925 the 
intervals between each succeeding Congress 
were extended, first to two years, then to three, 
and finally to four, which remains the current 
rule. In patent violation of his own rules, Stalin 
not only shot a majority of the delegates to the 
Seventeenth Party Congress, but refused to 
convene a Party Congress after 1939 (Eight- 
eenth) until 1952 — an interval of 13 years — al- 
though the party rules still required a session 
every four years. 

In recent years, the main constitutional and 
reviewing activity of the Congress has been to 


act as a sounding board for the speeches deliv- 
ered by members of its Central Committee and 
Politburo, which are duly ratified and approved 
unanimously. The agenda of the Congress is set 
by the Central Committee, and every regular 
Congress includes a Report of the Central Com- 
mittee (called the Main Report), which is di- 
vided into three parts on the (a) external situa- 
tion, (b) internal situation, and (c) state of the 
party. This Report is normally delivered by the 
most important figure in the party hierarchy. A 
second report, which appears regularly, is that 
of the Central Auditing Commission, which is 
perfunctory and technical in character. A third 
regular item is the election of central party or- 
gans. Other business on the agenda is deter- 
mined by the Central Committee and can in- 
clude virtually anything The only special 
Congress in the history of the parry, the 
Twenty-First, held in 1959, listed only one item 
on its agenda: the goals for the seven-year eco- 
nomic plan (1959-65). 

Since 1930, all decisions by the Congress 
have been unanimous. By approving the "re- 
ports” and resolutions introduced by the lead- 
ership and by confirming all acts performed in 
the name of the party since the preceding Con- 
gress, the Congress "establishes the line” of the 
party. 

The Congress elects the Central Committee 
and the Central Auditing Commission, sup- 
posedly by a secret ballot cast individually for 
each candidate. Voting is held behind closed 
doors, and the precise electoral procedure re- 
mains a secret. Members of the Congress have 
the right, under party rules, to reject candidates 
and to criticize them in open discussion. Under 
the revised rules, the Congress determines the 
size of the Central Committee and the Central 
Auditing Commission, with all candidates re- 
ceiving more than a majority of the Congress 
vote being considered elected. The Twenry- 
Second Congress established the rule that at 
least one-fourth of the Central Committee mem- 
bership be retired at each election and that any 
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TABLE 6-1 

Parly Congresses and Party Membership, 1918-1966 



Cudiditt delegates in parentheses 

members in parentheses , . 

“Th«e are the figures given >n J V. SiaJ.n, H.iurj of 'hr Common., U For.} of lb, Soon 
murce, N Popov. Hniery c/,h, CPSU, Vol 2 (New York Inremanonal F 
Fstraordinary or Sperral Congress 


in (New York Inrernar.onaJ Publribers. I' W) Another 
brnlluH.*."* '•>« « 286 and 100.tespeci.vel, 


Person who had been a member for three con- 
secutive terms could be elected only if he re- 
ceived three quarters of the vote, but this rule 
was relaxed by the Twenty-Third Congress. 

The Party Congress no longer functions as a 
constituent body for the party in a real sense 
Its present size, nearly 5,000 members, clearly 
precludes that function— as did, indeed, its 
m ore modest size of about 1 ,400 members at 
Preceding Congresses. Its role has become rit- 
u alized as a sounding board for important ide- 
ological and policy pronouncements, as a ve- 
hicle for disseminating the party line at home 
and abroad, and as an occasion for formally al- 
tcring the leadership of the Central Committee 
and the Politburo. Thus, at the Twentieth Party 
Congress, in 1956, Khrushchev used the occa- 
s, °n to introduce radical innovations <n doc* 
trine, such as repudiating the Stalinist concepts 
of "capitalist encirclement" and the “fatal inev- 
“ability of wars." The Twenty-Second Party 


Congress was also used as a platform for de- 
nouncing the leaders of the Albanian Party for 
their adherence to Stalinist positions, for pro- 
voking a public ideological dispute with Com- 
mumst China, and for excoriating once again 
the “antiparty group" led by Molotov. Ac the 
Twenty-Third Congress, Khrushchevs policies 
were sharply criticized, although his name was 
not mentioned. „ , , „„ 

He Congress serves . further function a, an 
.ns.kur.on which imp™ 1°™»' “ 

.he nets and dec.sions of .he Central 
,ee nnd its Politburo. Thus. ». the Twen.y-Th.rd 
p ar[ y Congress some rnrher significant mod.fi. 
cattons were made in the new Party Statute, 
adopted ,n 1961. Unl.lte the Party Statute, of 
1961 which were published in draft form and 
widely discussed some month, before they 
were adopted in revised form by the Twenty 
Second Congress, the 1966 innovation, were 
revealed only at the Twenty-Third Congtes, 
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itself. Before the Congress actually convened, 
rumors were rampant in Soviet circles that the 
leadership was planning at least a partial reha- 
bilitation of Stalin, which caused considerable 
anxiety among many Soviet intellectuals and 
prompted a letter, directed to the Central Com- 
mittee, signed by 26 prominent intellectuals 
appealing to the leadership against such a move. 
Although Stalin was not rehabilitated, it is 
quite evident that the Stalin "question" contin- 
ues to agitate the Soviet leadership, which ap- 
pears to be divided on the issue. Nevertheless, 
the Twenty-Third Congress, without protest, 
unanimously agreed to restore the Stalinist title 
of Secretary-General in place of First Secretary 
(which Khrushchev had coined in 1953), and 
the old pre-1952 institution, Politburo, in place 
of the Presidium (which Stalin introduced just 
before his death). The leadership justified the 
restoration of the old institutions as a revival of 
Leninist norms, but it was still widely feared 
that the reappearance of Stalin's old title, Gen- 
eral Secretary, reflected powerful neo-Stalinist 
sentiments in the Party leadership. 

The Twenty-Third Party Congress also re- 
laxed the rules on the systematic turnover of 
party officials, abolished the R.S.F.S.R. Bureau, 
re-established the pre-1934 practice of conven- 
ing Party Conferences (made up of party offi- 
cials rather than elected) to meet between ses- 
sions of the Party Congresses, tightened the 
rules on party membership, making it more 
difficult to become a member, and introduced 
provisions making it easier to expel errant 
members. The title General Secretary was for 
the first time formally incorporated in the party 
Statutes (this was not the case with Stalin's 
General-Secretaryship nor with Khrushchev's 
First Secretaryship). 

The Central Committee 

With the increasing size of the Party 
Congress and the diminishing frequency of its 
meetings, the significance of its delegated body. 


the Central Committee, increased for a brief 
period in the late 1920's and early 1930's. As 
discussion and debate vanished from the Con- 
gress, it slipped behind the closed doors of the 
Central Committee, where sharp exchanges 
continued down to about 1936. They were sti- 
fled after Stalin (according to Khrushchev's ac- 
count) "arrested and shot" 98 of the 1 39 mem- 
bers and candidate members (70%) of the 
Central Committee elected by the Seventeenth 
Party Congress. 

According to the party statutes, the Central 
Committee "during the intervals between Con- 
gresses directs all party activities and local 
party organs," and "directs the work of the cen- 
tral state and social organizations." It also "se- 
lects and distributes leading cadres . . . orga- 
nizes various organs, establishments, and 
institutions of the party and directs their 
activities; appoints the editorial staff of central 
papers and journals functioning under its 
control; and . . . represents the C.P.S.U. in 
its relations with other parties.” In actual fact, 
the Central Committee is invested with vir- 
tually the plenary powers of the Congress dur- 
ing the four-year intervals between its sessions. 
The Committee is empowered to meet every 
six months, which it neglected to do in the later 
years of Stalin's life. The Central Committee 
has also gradually grown in size until by 1961 
its total membership exceeded that of Party 
Congresses elected during the early years of the 
Soviet regime. 

As it grew in size, so its importance di- 
minished. In 1918, the Central Committee con- 
sisted of only 1 5 members and eight candidate 
members; in 1927, of 71 full members and 68 
candidate members. It was almost doubled in 
size by the Nineteenth Congress in 1952, and ic 
had a total of 255 full and candidate members. 
The Twenty-First Special Congress did not 
elect a Central Committee, but at the Twenty- 
Second Congress (1961), the size of the Central 
Committee was expanded to 175 full members 
and 155 candidate members, for a total of 
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330 members. It was slightly enlarged in 1966 
to 195 full members and 165 candidate mem- 
bers, for a total of 360. 

Candidate members are authorized to partic- 
ipate in deliberations of the Committee, but do 
not possess voting rights. According to the 
P&rty rules, the full members of the Committee 
ate replenished from among the candidate 
members in the event of vacancies caused by 
expulsion, resignation, or death. Meetings of 
the Central Committee are called "plenums," 
and frequently joint meetings are held with the 
Central Auditing Commission. 

As Stalin’s grip on the parry apparatus tight* 
eaed, plenary sessions were called infrequently, 
and during Stalin's later years, meetings were 
n °t even held with the regularity required by 
the party statutes. After 1936, the Central Com- 
m 'ttee, like the Congress, was reduced to a 
sounding board, and its decisions were in all 
likelihood unanimous There is no question but 
that the Central Committee proved to be as 
superfluous as the Congress for Stalin, and be- 
tween March, 1946, and October, 1952. this 
directing organ” of the party was convened 
only three times. Since Stalin's death, its role 
has been enhanced and its power revitalized. 
W hile it failed to meet with the regularity re- 
quired by the party statutes before Stalins 
death, since then it has met more often than 
required. Thus it was convened five times in 
*953, twice in 1954, in 1 955 , and in 1956; four 
times in 1957; six times in 1958, and twice in 
J959 and in I960. Since Stalin's death, the typ- 
ical plenum has lasted two days, with the 
shortest being a single day and the longest last- 
ln 6 eight days. This eight-day plenum, which 
Ousted the “antiparty group” from the Central 
Committee, the Presidium, and the Govern- 
“ent in June, 1957, has been the most signifi- 
681,1 °f any during the post-Stalin era, except for 
*he alleged plenum which ousted Khrushchev 
,n October, 1964, whose proceedings have never 
bee n published even in fragmentary form. 

From the evidence of several published 


records of Central Committee plenums tn the 
post-Stalin period, the proceedings of the Cen- 
tral Committee appear to deviate little from 
those of other party bodies. The General Sec- 
retary delivers a report on the mam item on the 
agenda, which is then "discussed" by other 
members. The "discussions” assume the form of 
speeches delivered by members, which in his 
time were freely interrupted by Khrushchev, 
who affirmed, criticized, warned, and even 
threatened the speakers, who m return meekly 
made the appropriate gestures. One lower- 
ranking member of the Central Committee re- 
vealed at the Twentieth Party Congress. 


At plenums of the Central Committee ... its 
First Secretary, Comrade Khrushchev, and other 
members of the Presidium . corrected errors 
in a fatherly way when we ind.vidual members of 
the Central Committee have made mistakes, cor- 
recting us regardless of our posts or reputations 

At the December, 1958, plenum, 75 speakers 
"discussed" Khrushchev's report, and Bulganin 
used the opportunity to denounce himself for 
his complicity in the "antiparty group con- 
spiracy ro oust Khrushchov from power the 
preceding year, after scathing condemnation by 
other members of the Committee.* 

The more-ot-less placid character of the 
Central Committee plenums reflected in the 
published proceedings can be quire misleading, 
smce it is known that many of the post-Stalin 
plenums have been characierized by stormy 
controversy and herce infighting between van- 
„„s cliques and factions. Perhaps .he s.ormiest 
of the posr-Scalin plenums was ... longest, held 
in June 1957, when the so-called antiparty 
group" "of Molotov, Malenkov Kag.nov.ch, 
Bolginin, and Voroshilov, logethcr wuh Per- 
.nltSn and S.burov-a clem ma, only of .he 
Presidium members-was overruled by .he 

iSfanxh of Z. I. MufMov *! the Twentieth Paixf Con- 

p-ni, 

n -‘ 9 D,UtnM WS * ,958 >- 
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Central Committee in its attempt to oust 
Khrushchev as First Secretary of the party. It 
was officially reported that 60 members deliv- 
ered speeches and 115 filed statements in an 
authentic and acrimonious debate preceding the 
vote, whose unanimity was tarnished by a single 
obstinate abstention cast by Molotov — the first 
and only publicly admitted dissident vote in a 
Central Committee meeting in almost 30 
years. 5 

Other plenums, such as those that ousted 
Malenkov as Secretary of the party in March, 
1953, that expelled and ordered the trial ot 
Beria in July, 1953, that denounced Molotov’s 
foreign-policy views in July, 1955, and that re- 
versed economic policies in December, 1956, 
and February, 1957, were also charged with 
violent conflict and clash of opinion. Since the 
expulsion of the "antiparty group” in June, 
1957, the Central Committee meetings have 
been marred by the expulsion of Marshal Zhu- 
kov from the Presidium, by controversy over 
the pace and tempo of the de-Stal imitation 
program, and by the ideological controversies 
with China and Albania over foreign policy and 
the world Communist movement. 

The victorious faction in 1957 soon betrayed 
signs of splitting on a wide range of domestic 
and foreign policies. The leadership tended to 
polarize around two main factions: a “moder- 
ate” group, led by Khrushchev; and a "conserva- 
tive" group, whose leaders appeared to be M. A. 
Suslov and F. R. Kozlov, later apparently sup- 
ported by traditional elements of the profes- 
sional military and representatives of heavy 
industry. Generally speaking, the moderate 
faction sought a relaxation of international ten- 
sions and a detente with the United States, even 
at the expense of alienating China; the conserv- 
ative faction saw little value in a detente with 
the United States, especially at the expense 
of alienating the Soviet Union’s most im- 
portant ally. Domestically, Khrushchev and 
the “moderates” were willing to tolerate greater 
5 See The New York Times, July 6, 1957. 


relaxation of controls at home and advocated a 
change in the economic equilibrium in the di- 
rection of producing more consumer goods at 
the expense of heavy industry. The “conserva- 
tives" were opposed to further relaxation at 
home and may have even demanded some re- 
trenchment, and they were virtually dogmatic 
in their insistence that priority continue to be 
given to heavy industry over light industry and 
agriculture. Under these conditions, formalized 
debate in the Central Committee gave way to a 
genuine, if largely esoteric, articulation of di- 
vergent factional viewpoints, which was also 
evident from the content of the speeches deliv- 
ered at the Twenty-First and Twenty-Second 
Party Congresses, in January, 1959, and Octo- 
ber, 1961 , respectively. 

From the time of the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress until Khrushchev’s ouster in October, 
196-1, the Soviet leadership was plagued by 
constant factional squabbles, and these often 
found expression in the Central Committee 
plenums. Khrushchev stayed in power only be- 
cause the factional balance was extremely deli- 
cate, with some leaders supporting him on 
some issues and opposing him on others. Thus, 
Soviet factional politics was not only institu- 
tionally and functionally oriented but issue 
oriented as well, and it was the existence of 
issue-oriented factionalism which provided 
Khrushchev with the margins necessary to stay 
in power. Khrushchev once again narrowly 
missed being ousted as a consequence of the 
Cuban missile crisis of October, 1962, when his 
opposition at home and his critics in Peking 
seemed perilously close to having a common 
point of view. 

Khrushchev’s inept handling of the dispute 
with China, his generally crude and unsophis- 
ticated behavior as a politician, and his constant 
boasting in public apparently finally alienated 
some of his supporters, who saw in his person 
an impediment to a reconciliation with China 
and an obstacle to a rational approach to do- 
mestic problems. In October, 1964, he was 
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ousted, in a coup engineered largely by his own 
trusted subordinates, Brezhnev, Kosygin, and 
Mikoyan. He was indirectly accused of con- 
cocting "harebrained schemes,” “boasting," and 
general ineptness. Khrushchev's ouster allegedly 
took place at a Central Committee Plenum, 
but the proceedings were not made public The 
manner and abruptness of his dismissal caused 
considerable commotion and disturbance in 
other communist countries and parties, whose 
leaders demanded and received an explanation 
in a senes of bilateral conferences. 

Thus perhaps the most interesting plenum of 
*11 is the one about which the least is known, 
’he October, 1964, plenum which removed 
Khrushchev from his positions of authority. 
There is even considerable doubt over whether 
such a plenum in fact was ever convened. The 
on ly thing certain is that Khrushchev could not 
he forced or persuaded into making a public 
confession of error or to debase himself before 
the Central Committee and "confess his mis- 
takes." Central Committee proceedings which 
have been published since Khrushche v's removal 
reveal a more orderly and sober body, but one 
still charged with controversy and real discus- 
sion. 

The most important decisions and policies of 
’he party are issued in the form of Resolutions 
and Decisions of the Central Committee. In 
times of crisis, or on particularly significant 
occasions. Decrees are issued jointly with the 
Council of Ministers, which have the force of 
state law. The Central Committee thus remains a 
potentially powerful institution, and, far more 
than the Party Congress, constitutes a body with 
a uthority and power in its own right. This steins 
from the fact that selected for membership m 
this body are the most powerful and influentu 
e htes and groups in Soviet society. In the en 
tra l Committee are to be found the members 
an d candidate members of the Presidium, t e 
members of the Secretariat, the important Min- 
isters of the government, the First Secretaries 
of the Republic party organizations and Secoo 


Secretaries of important Republic party organi- 
zations, First Secretaries of important oblast, 
kray, and other regional organizations, the most 
important government officials of the Union Re- 
publics, Marshals, Generals, Admirals, Ambas- 
sadors trade-union and Komsomol officials, and 
leading party ideologists and cultural celeb- 
rities More than any other designation, mem- 
bership in the Central Committee ' m P ar « sta ’ 
,„s and recognition in the Soviet system. While 
increasing the site of ihe Central 
may tend to diminish its power, it also widens 
the ambit of recognition and status. 

Like its two inner organs, the Politburo and 
the Secretariat, the Central Committee had 
been subjected to a thorough pur* during he 

d Tto d n.». to .he turnovers in membership 
during .he Khrushchev period, the Central 
cS.mr.ee elected by .he Twenty-Third Con- 
gresr differed very little from its predecessor 
?£ turnover rare in full members was one out 
Si™, a. compared .0 half in 1961 and about 

four out of ten in 1956. .... 

As the Central Committee stabilises US 
, a vp race age increases, and thus 

membership, ms averagers®. ^o.^| ^ ^ 

l l'p md perhaps ul.ima.el, a conflict be- 
rween generations for infloenre and con.roL 
Se age of rh= average Cen„. Commuree 
rrhpmher is in the late fifties, with 70% more than 
5t> years old and nearly 25% over 60. Since the 
„ew Central Commit.ee is only about 10% 
tor chan ... predecessor, this suggests that 
opportunities for the younger element in the 

Ito are decreasing What with .he abol.non of 

systolic to™' ,h ' ° f J* 'T 

"hip can only continue to increase. Barely a 
doaen members appear to be in ihe.r thirties 
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T/ic Politburo {Presidium) 

There is no question but that the must 
important decision-making origin in the party 
anti state is the Politburo of the Party (called, 
you will recall, "Presidium" between 1952 and 
1966). The ultimate authority of the party is 
entrusted to this organ, although its decisions 
may be overruled by the Central Committee. 
The party statutes instruct the Politburo to 
direct the work of the Central Committee. Mem- 
bers are elected by a majority vote of the 
Central Committee. 

COMPOSITION. Membership in the Polit- 
buro, however, is largely determined in fact not 
by the Central Committee, but by the Politburo 
itself, which is a self-perpetuating body. The 
Central Committee merely ratifies the candi- 
dates offered by the ruling Politburo, the nom- 
inees reflecting the equilibrium of power 
existing within the Politburo itself. This 
equilibrium is, of course, further reflected in the 
candidates put forward for election to the Cen- 
tral Committee and selection for the Party 
Congress. Thus, whenever a change in the dis- 
tribution of power takes place in the Politburo, 
this is usually registered downward through the 
various party echelons. 

Like other party bodies, the Politburo has 
both full members and candidate members. 
Only full members are entitled to vote, candi- 
date members are entitled to take part in the 
discussions. The membership of the Politburo 
has varied considerably. Stalin kept the mem- 
bership of the Politburo at about a dozen mem- 
bers, but reduced and expanded it at will and 
appointed and expelled members according to 
his whim or fancy. At the Nineteenth Party 
Congress, he unexpectedly abolished the Polit- 
buro and replaced it with an enlarged Pre- 
sidium of 25 members and LI candidate mem- 


bers. According to Khrushchev, this change 
"was aimed at the removal of the old political 
Bureau members . . . and a design for the anni- 
hilation of the old political Bureau members." 
The post-Stalin Presidium was reduced to ten 
full members and four candidate members. At 
the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956, its size 
was set at eleven full members and six candi- 
date members: after the expulsion of the "anti- 
party group," it was reconstructed at fourteen 
full and eight candidate members; at the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress, it was once 
again reduced to eleven full and five candidate 
members. But by early 1963, membership had 
been expanded to twelve full members and six 
candidates, and in 1966 the renamed body had 
1 1 full members and S candidate members. 

In between regular elections, the size of the 
Politburo has expanded anil contracted in re- 
sponse to the struggle for power. Expulsions and 
elections to the Politburo are technically made 
by the Central Committee, but, in fact, the 
Committee often merely ratifies whatever 
changes have been made by the controlling fac- 
tions in the Politburo. Removals and appoint- 
ments, however, are formally announced after 
Central Committee plenums, the regular elec- 
tion being at the plenum held by the new Cen- 
tral Committee elected by a Party Congress. 

The Politburo of the Party represents the 
fusion of parry and state authority at the highest 
level, as reflected in the interlocking character 
of its membership. Some members are virtually 
ex oflicio, like the General Secretary, the Pre- 
mier, the Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, the First Secretary of the 
Ukrainian Party, and the Premier of the 
R.S.F.S.R. Other members are drawn from the 
Secretariat, the Council of Ministers, and key 
Republic party and government officials. The 
precise distribution reflects the equilibrium of 
power that exists among the various elite 
groups at any given time. Since the ascendancy 
of Khrushchev, and particularly since the ex- 
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pulsion of the “antiparty group," the party ap- 
paratus has been the dominant elite represented 
to the Politburo. 

During the years since Stalin's death, there 
has been a remarkable rotation of personalities 
M the pinnacles of Soviet power, but virtually 
no alteration in institutional forms (Fig 6-3). 
Since 1952, more than 60 individuals have sat 
on the Politburo, either as full or candidate 
members. The number of individuals admitted 
to membership and candidate membership in 
the Central Committee must come to nearly a 
thousand. More than 30 Soviet citizens who 
have experienced the dizzying heights of the 
Politburo are now in less responsible positions. 

One of the ironies of the Khrushchev era is 
that although at the Twentieth Party Congress 
(in 1956) he castigated Stalin for plotting to 
remove all of the "old members” of the Polit- 
buro, by the time of his own ouster he had him- 
self expelled five of the 10 surviving members 
of Stalin’s pre-1952 Politburo. His removal in 
1964 was accompanied by a further cleansing of 
the Politburo of the Stalinist holdovers. Kosygin 
is the only member of the old Stalin Politburo 
still at the apex of power. No less than 10 mem- 
bers of Stalin's 12-man, all-powerful Politburo 
still living Kosygin is Premier; Shvermk, 
Mikoyan, and Voroshilov (three former Chair- 
men of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet) 
remain as members of the Central Committee, 
while Mikoyan and Voroshilov are also ordi- 
nary members of the Presidium of which they 
Were at one time Chairmen, Malenkov (former 
Premier), in disgrace, presumably is still di- 
recting a giant hydroelectric plant in a remote 
area of the Kazakh Republic; Molotov (for- 
mer Premier), Kaganovich, and Bulganin (former 
Premier) are vegetating in disgrace, Khruschev 
(ex-Premier) has been unceremoniously but 
generously put to pasture, Andreyev had al- 
ready sunk into obscurity during Stalin's last 
years. Only Stalin and Beria are dead. The 
survival of so many of Stalin's dread Politburo 


after being dethroned is something of a tribute 
to the way in which Khrushchev "civilized" 
the Soviet political process. With three ex- 
Presidents and four ex-Premiers m retirement, 
the Soviet system finally seems to be firmly on 
the road to political security and maturity. 


HOW THE POLITBURO FUNCTIONS. The 
post-Stalin Politburo, according to a remark by 
Khrushchev in 1957, "meets regularly, not less 
than once a week." In its deliberations, it tries 
to arrive at a consensus by discussion, but in the 
event of disagreement, questions are resolved 
by a simple majority decision. Only full mem- 
bers are entitled to vote, although candidate 
members participate in debate and discussion. 
According to Khrushchev and Mikoyan, most 
decisions are adopted unanimously, and this is 
undoubtedly true, but the revelations of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the expulsion of the 
"antiparty group" indicate that many Politburo 
meetings have been stormy and inconclusive. 

As an institution, the Politburo, l *J te 
Central Committee, has recovered much of its 
former prestige and authority. It is no longer a 
mere fa?ade for a one-man dictatorship but 
functions as an institution in its own right. Ihe 
General Secretary, who presides over its meet- 
ings as its chairman, continues to be the most 
powerful and influential personality but he is 
more likely to represent a particular faction 
rather than function as an absolute autocrat. 
The strong representation of the Secretariat 

r SSL. «« 1 w ■*» d “;“ n ; 

role of ihe party apparatus “ ,h ' pres " „ 

The Politburo's procedure has also been 
changed considerably since Sulm s death Pres- 
ent fnd, canon, are .has .he Poluburo works 
from an agenda prepared in advance, cont.rmng 
items suggested by members of .he Pol.rbu.o 
that may have in turn been prompted by subor- 
drna.es and government M.nts.ers- S.nce all 
Politburo members have adm.ms.rat.ve respon- 
sibilities in the government or the party, they 
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must rely on their professional and techni- 
cal staffs to control the flow of information 
and problems that reach them from the lower 
levels of the state and the party. Greater dele- 
gation of responsibility to subordinates has also 
been the rule since Stalin’s death, and many 
problems originating at lower levels of admin- 
istration are decided before they reach the top. 

Specialists and experts, as well as bureau and 
department heads, are often invited to Polit- 
buro meetings when technical or specialized 
advice is required by the Politburo. Questions 
relating to party matters flow up through the 
party apparatus into the Secretariat, where they 
are handled by the appropriate sections or dis- 
patched upward to the individual members of 
the Secretariat, some of whom are also Polit- 
buro members. Problems relating to some as- 
pect of state administration similarly move up- 
ward through the echelons of the given Min- 
istry. Some Ministries, like the Foreign Ministry 
and perhaps the Defense Ministry, report regu- 
larly to the Presidium, although in recent years 
neither Minister has been a Politburo member. 

Another aspect of the Politburo’s style of 
work which distinguishes the present body 
from those of Stalinist days is the activity of its 
individual members. During the Stalinist era, 
neither Stalin nor other members of the Polit- 
buro engaged in “grass roots” politics or barn- 
stormed through the provinces to contact the 
lower echelons of the bureaucracy or the masses 
of Soviet citizenry. But now this practice, 
which was introduced by Khrushchev, is wide- 
spread, and Brezhnev, Kosygin and other Pol- 
itburo members are on the move continuously, 
speaking at local conferences and meetings, 
collective farms, and professional and cultural 
assemblies, from one end of the country to the 
other. There is no question but that all this ac- 
tivity has served to bring both the party and the 
state closer to the Soviet people, giving them a 
deeper sense of personal involvement, partici- 
pation, and commitment to both institutions. 
Unlike Stalin, but like Khrushchev before 


them, Brezhnev (General Secretary), Kosygin 
(Premier), and Podgorny (Chief of State), also 
make frequent trips abroad, but with Brezhnev 
restricting himself generally to Communist 
countries, Kosygin dealing mainly with West- 
ern Europe and America, and Podgorny con- 
centrating on the other countries of Europe and 
Asia. This is not a hard-and-fast division of la- 
bor, but it is obvious that three leaders can 
cover more ground than one and can be dealing 
simultaneously with various capitals. 

The Secretariat 

and the Central Apparatus 

The Secretariat, as an institution, was 
established in 1919 along with the Politburo 
and the Orgburo, and with Stalin’s appointment 
as General Secretary, in April, 1922, he became 
the only important party leader who was a 
member of all three bodies. Within the year, 
Lenin, in his so-called ‘Testament,” written on 
December 25, 1922, warned that Stalin had 
already used the position to accumulate unprec- 
edented power: 

Comrade Stalin, having become General Secre- 
tary, has concentrated enormous power in his 
hand; and I am not sure that he always knows how 
to use that power with sufficient caution. 6 

In a postscript to the 'Testament,” dated Janu- 
ary 4, 1923, Lenin also suggested that Stalin be 
removed from this post. 

The growth of the party was accompanied by 
an increase in the activities of the central appa- 
ratus and in the size of its staff, but the Secretariat 
typically consisted of the General Secretary 
(Stalin occupied this post until his death in 
1953) and three or four other secretaries. As a 
normal rule, Stalin’s closest and most trusted 
cronies were to be found in the Secretariat, but 
because of its pivotal position as a possible 

“Full texts of “Testament" and "postscript" are printed 
in Wolfe, Khruschev and Stalin’s Ghost, pp. 260— 263- 
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springboard to power, they were often trans- 
formed, in Stalin's suspicious eyes, into impa- 
tient and impudent successors to his power, 
who had to be liquidated. 

The size of the Secretariat has fluctuated er- 
ratically in response to the continuing struggle 
for power, dropping to a low point of only 
three members in 1953-54 and reaching its 
post-Stalmist high point of 12 members in De- 
cember, 1962. At the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress (1961), the number had been reduced 
to nine In 1966, it had 11 members. It contin- 
ues to fluctuate and to reflect the shifting indi- 
vidual fortunes of Soviet leaders in the struggle 
for power and influence. 

According to the party statutes, the members 
of the Secretariat are elected by the Central 
Committee "to direct current work, mainly in 
the selection of cadres and organization and 
supervision over fulfillment of Party decisions." 
As the administrative center of the party, the 
Secretariat supervises a large and variegated 
central apparatus, which serves as the staff and 
technical departments of the Central Commit- 
tee. Each secretary is in charge of a group of 
related departments and sections, which are 
organized along both functional and geograph- 
ical divisions Although no formal ranking of 
the secretaries exists, aside from that of Gen- 
eral Secretary, there is reason to believe that an 
informal ranking does apply, comparable to the 
second and third secretaries at lesser organiza- 
tional levels. Normally, the second-ranking 
man in the Secretariat, the informal second 
secretary, as it were, handles general adminis- 
trative supervision over the apparatus under the 
General Secretary. 

As the chief administrative organ of the 
patty, the Secretariat supervises the execution 
and fulfillment of the party’s policies and deci- 
sions in all administrative, economic, military, 
social, cultural, and professional institutions, 
°tganizations, and establishments in all pans of 
•be country and at every level, through the 
hierarchy of secretaries which makes up the 


corps of full-time professional party function- 
aries. What emerges as the dt facto policy of the 
pany is in large measure what the party appara- 
tus implements in its day-to-day activities. 

The Secretariat thus maintains an organiza- 
tional and hierarchical network of professional 
functionaries that constitutes a powerful instru- 
ment for seizing and maintaining control of the 
party, the state, and the entire Soviet system 
itself In a real sense, it constitutes an imptrtum 
tn tmptrto, for, in the words of Stalin, ‘The 
pany cadres constitute the commanding staff of 
the party, and since our pany is in power, they 
also constitute the commanding staff of the 
leading o.gan, of .he stale. . . Party cadres 

become the decisive force in the work of guid- 
ing the party and the state. 

In its operations, the party apparatus gives 
concrete shape to the decisions and policies of 
the party because it not only implements the 
decisions of the party but checks on their exe- 
cution by other organs, institutions, and estab- 
lishments. Thus, in summary, the Secretariat 
and the apparatus perform the following func- 
tions. (1) they determine key appointments in 
all party, state, economic, social, cultural, and 
military institutions at every level, (2) they 
explain and implement the polices of the state 
and party in all sectors of Soviet life, (3) they 
check and ensure the fulfillment of party and 
state directives, (4) they mobilize and manipu- 
late the energies and pressures required for the 
.mplementation of the party’s will, (5) they 
accumulate and orgamze information and pre- 
pare reports and recommendations for action, 
which are transmitted to the Politburo, (6) they 
keep a close tab on public moods and senti- 
ments, report their impressions to the central 
authorities, and maintain an extensive file of 

dossiers on party members. 

Although the formal authority to make pol- 
icy is vested in the Politburo, this power is 
clearly shared with the Secretariat, which at 
times tends to overshadow the Politburo The 
balance of power between the two organs is 
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reflected in the degree of interlocking mem- 
bership between them. The rise of Khrushchev 
to primacy had been accompanied by an 
increase in the number of secretaries who 
were also members of the Presidium. Thus, in 
1953-54, Khrushchev was the only secretary in 
a Presidium of 10 full members. After the 
Twentieth Party Congress (1956), however, the 
Secretariat was expanded to eight members 
(five of them new to this body), with five being 
simultaneously elected to a Presidium of 1 1 
full and 5 candidate members. With the expul- 
sion of the “anti-party group in July, 1957, all 
eight secretaries were elected to membership in 
an expanded Presidium of 15 full and 9 candi- 
date members. The 10 secretaries appointed at 
the Twenty-First Party Congress (1959) were 
also elected members of the Presidium. Even 
more important, of the 14 full or voting mem- 
bers of the Presidium, no less than nine were 
also members of the Secretariat. This meant, in 
effect, that the policies and decisions of the 
Presidium were in reality those of the Secre- 
tariat, and that the division of function between 
the two organs had been all but obliterated. 

The composition of the Secretariat and its 
interlocking membership with the Presidium 
began to change soon after theTwenty-First Party 
Congress. Having defeated his Stalinist contem- 
poraries, Khrushchev moved to consolidate his 
power by purging his own supporters, some of 
whom may have been overly ambitious or 
whose loyalty was not matched with compe- 


tence. Between 1959 and 1961, Khrushchev 
supporters (Kirichenko, Aristov, and others) 
were dropped from both the Secretariat and Pre- 
sidium. New faces were introduced to the sum- 
mit at the Twenty-Second Congress— four in the 
Presidium, five in the Secretariat— but none was 
appointed to simultaneous membership in both. 
The interlocking membership between these 
two bodies was reduced to four veteran leaders 
(Khrushchev, Kozlov, Suslov, and Kuusinen), 
leaving Khrushchev formally in charge of both 
the Presidium and the Council of Ministers, but 
depriving him of control over the Secretariat, 
which was reduced to its function of executing 
the policies of the Presidium, instead of making 
them. On the whole, however, leaders who 
made their way to the summit through the party 
apparatus continue to dominate the Politburo, 
and they continue to constitute an absolute ma- 
jority of its membership. 

Powerful as the party apparatus is, its relative 
strength in the Soviet political structure has 
diminished in response to the steady growth of 
the economic and military power of the Soviet 
Union. This growth has resulted in the creation 
of several parallel hierarchies and structures of 
power in the Soviet system that challenge the 
supremacy of the apparatus in the party and 
compete with it for control over the party 3nd its 
symbols of authority and legitimacy. It is within 
the context of this rivalry that conflicts within 
the party are institutionalized and resolved into 
concrete decisions. 



VII 

Social Structure 
and 

Political Power 
in the 
Soviet System 


In all social systems, the social structure has a pro- 
found influence on the political dynamics of the 
system, irrespective of formal institutions and 
processes. The Soviet Union is no exception to 
this rule. Since the Communist Party is the 
only legal political organization in the country, 
the struggle for power in the Soviet system in- 
evitably resolves itself into a struggle for con- 
trol of the party. During the early years of the 
Soviet regime, the struggle proceeded from very 
narrow social foundations, but after Stalin’s 
death, the conflicting demands made upon the 
system by rhe new social groups created by the 
great transformations of the past four decades 
erupted into factional strife within the Pre- 
sidium. Inconclusive struggle in this body led 
the rival factions to seek support in the Central 
Committee, below which controversy has not 
been permitted to filter down. If the factional 
divisions within the Politburo were formal- 
ized, they would crack the party pyramid down 
to its base and open the way perhaps to an 
eventual evolution toward a two or more party 
system operating within the framework of 
Marxist-Lenioist ideology. 

Under the Soviet one-party system, factional 
rivalry at the party summit becomes a crude 
surrogate for a two-party contest, while the re- 
lationship between the Central Committee and 
us Politburo is as we have seen, the nearest 
approximation to a system of institutional re- 
sponsibility and accountability. 

Conflicts within the party arise as a result 
both of personal ambitions for power aad of 
differences over doctrine and policy. Personal 
rivalries and policy disputes are so intricately 
interwoven that attempes to isolate the two arc 
bound to be a sterile exercise. The rival cliques 
within the party hierarchy that were formed 
during Stalin’s later years, and may have indeed 
been encouraged by him in his efforts to play 
off subordinates against one another, evolved 
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inco factions, each with its own aspirations and 
social foundations of power outside the party 
structure. 

THE SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF FACTIONALISM 
IN SOVIET SOCIETY 

Contrary to the official Soviet view that 
factions within the party do not arise from so- 
cial conflicts within Soviet society but are 
rather the deviationary expressions of person- 
alities seeking power, it is obvious that factions 
could neither arise nor flourish unless they re- 
ceived nourishment from powerful social forces 
in Soviet society. Just as party factions do not 
organize themselves into separate political or- 
ganizations to challenge the supremacy of the 
party for political power, so social groups with 
their own interests do not form separate social 
bodies to demand formal representation in the 
party, but rather seek to make their demands on 
other groups in the party. 

In Soviet society where private ownership of 
the means of livelihood is legally prescribed 
and where definite limitations are imposed 
upon the accumulation of any kind of property 
or tangible material wealth, private property 
has been eliminated as a social source of power 
or a basis for social stratification. This is also 
becoming increasingly true of some underde- 
veloped countries where private ownership of 
the means of production are severely circum- 
scribed. Under these conditions, other tradi- 
tional social sources of power assume decisive 
significance in the struggle for control over the 
means of livelihood, and in particular, is this 
true of functional sources of power such as spe- 
cialized skills, knowledge and talents. 

In the Soviet Union, private ownership of 
the land and what the Marxists call the means of 
production, as well as ownership of the media 
of distribution, communication, transportation 
and even recreation has been legally abolished 


and forbidden in favor of a system of total, 
absolute and permanent public ownership, 
whether through the state or state-sponsored 
societies and organizations. All citizens in So- 
viet society bear an identical relationship to the 
instruments of production and the means of 
livelihood in the sense that they cannot be dis- 
tinguished as owners and non-owners. This uni- 
versal relationship to the means of livelihood 
provides the legal basis for the ideological as- 
sertion that the exploitation of man by man has 
been eradicated in the Soviet system. 

While the Soviet system has for the first time 
in history ruptured the venerable and dura- 
ble connection between private ownership of 
property and the possession and accumulation 
of power, there still remains a highly unequal 
distribution of power based upon the relation- 
ship of various social groups to the control of 
the means of livelihood. Historically, private 
ownership emerges as one method of control 
over the means of livelihood and not as the 
generic source of social and political power as 
was assumed by Marx and some other writers. 
In the Soviet Union, ownership of the principal 
means of production is permanently vested in 
an institution, the state, or an abstraction, "so- 
ciety,” for while the state is a temporary agent, 
it is, in fact, the executive and administrative 
arm of the Communist Party. Control of the 
party assures control of the state and through it 
control of the land, the economic establish- 
ment, the coercive instruments of society (the 
armed forces, police, courts and legal system), 
the means of transportation, distribution and 
communications. 

All Soviet legality is thus bound up with the 
processes and institutions of the state and re- 
mains a somewhat intact and self-contained 
unit, with no rupture of legal continuity or re- 
lations, even though control of the Party itself 
may at any given moment remain an object of 
strife and struggle. The struggle for power is 
thus conducted outside the structure of the law, 
institutions and processes of the state, although 
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of course the latter may become involved as 
instruments of the struggle itself. Irrespective 
of the course and outcome of the struggle, tun- 
tnbtp of the means of production is never an 
object of the struggle for power, for ownership 
remains permanently vested in the state and 
there is never a redistribution of ownership but 
only of controL While power vacuums are in- 
evitable in the Soviet system, the possibilities 
of legal vacuums or lapses of authority are re- 
duced to a minimum, and in any event owner- 
ship of property cannot become a source of 
political power in the Soviet order. The state, 
for example, is not employed for the purpose of 
transferring ownership of property from one 
band to another or from the state to private 
possession, or for the purpose of facilitating the 
accumulation of private property by various 
individuals or social groups through manipula- 
tion of the legal system, or for preserving the 
existing pattern of property distribution among 
Private individuals and groups in society. 

Within the context of Marxist- Leninist ideo- 
|°«y, a social group with its own distinctive 
interests is automatically designated a social 
class that is, by definition, in conflict with the 
interests of other classes. After the Revolution, 
‘he interests of the working class alone, as de- 
termined by the party, were considered to be 
legitimate, and the interests of other classes 
were suppressed. The Communist Party was 
verbally transformed from a party representing 
only the interests of the working class into one 
representing the interests of all Soviet social 
groups. Consequently, Soviet ideology and party 
doctrine continue to deny the legitimacy of 
competing interest-groups, and refuse to tolerate 
their autonomous existence. 

•n dissecting the political process in the So- 
vi « system, the basic political actors can be 
isolated as the elites within the intelligentsia. 
Their informal organizational expressions 
within the organs of the party a it factions, while 
divisions and rival groupings within factions 
can be called cliques. In Soviet parlance, how- 


cver, factions are characterized as formalized 
groupings within the party which engage in 
cabalistic intrigue, conspire to take concerted 
action within the party, and offer a program 
ind slate of cand idates in opposition to those of 
the official party line. A faction constitutes, in 
effect, a "disloyal opposition," since a loyal op- 
position grouping is not yet recognized as legit- 
imate. True enough, some factions may have 
very little social support, as is officially main- 
tained. and may represent only the views of 


individual party leaders. 

Social classes and interest groups within 
them in Soviet society have highly uneven op- 
portunities for articulating their interests inside 
and onts.de of the pari,, though all soc.td 
classes and many subclasses wtthm arc reflected 
in officially approved institution!. associations, 
and organizations. Poi.tical power ,n .he Soviet 
system remains largely a monopoly of ihe in- 
telligemsia. but its disl.tbutton among various 
elites within Ihe intelligentsia is also sharp y 
uneven, and favors tbose.elites which largely 
coincide with political institutions and are or- 
ganized into hie.arehial structures of power. 
Unlike the various subclasses within the intel- 
ligentsia. none of the subdivisions within ihe 
working Class or peasantry -re Permuted Sepa- 
rate associational existence. Trade unions are not 
organiaed along craft functional, or honaontal 
lines but vertically by enterprises and include 
managers at well « unskilled workers m the 
sane orgmization. The only assoc, soon per- 
mined the peasantry is the collective farm 
which is a rural institution designed to control 
the peasant, rather than to aticulate their in- 
terests. The working class and peasantry are thus 
effectively decapitated politically, but they do 
name, pate or rather are involved in the po 

process through riruahted per.odtc elec- 
iions to the Soviets, in which they ate given the 
privilege of electing to government positions 
candidates selected for them by the elites who 
dominate the party. The proliferation and ex- 
pansion of interest conflict within the intel- 
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ligentsia, however, could draw the masses more 
directly into the political process if the latent 
power of the workers and peasants could be 
mobilized to good advantage by one faction or 
another within the party structure. Once the 
elites openly compete for the “goodwill" of the 
peasantry and the workers, it will signify their 
formal entry into the Soviet political system as 
active rather than passive actors. 

Interest groups in the Soviet system do not 
readily lend themselves to ready-made classi- 
fications, and in any case must be related to 
larger social groupings such as social class. 
Within the three broad social groupings in 
Soviet society are to be found three types of 
interest groups — some of which are purely intra- 
class while others are interclass in character. The 
party as a whole can no longer be accurately 
described as an interest group because of its 
artificial numerical dilution by working-class 
and peasant members, who have little tangible 
common interests with the intelligentsia aside 
from a vague common ideological bond. The 
members of the intelligentsia within the party 
clearly have more in common with those of the 
same class outside the party than with the work- 
ers and peasants within. 

The principal (but by no means only) politi- 
cal actors in the Soviet system are four politi- 
cal institutional groups, all found within the 
intelligentsia, and identifiable with diminishing 
institutional precision, as: (1) the party appara- 
tus; (2) the professional military; (3) the state 
bureaucracy; and (4) the managerial-rechnical 
bureaucracy, or economic bureaucracy. No at- 
tempt will be made here to provide detailed 
descriptions of the groups nor their internal 
divisions and political processes. It should be 
noted at this point, however, that these four in- 
stitutional groups vary considerably in size of 
membership, functional diffusion, and institu- 
tional coherence. The party apparatus and the 
professional military are more clearly defined 
institutional structures, in terms of function and 
organization, than either the state bureaucracy 


or the managerial-technical bureaucracy. The 
latter is perhaps only marginally an institutional 
group, but because of its pivotal role in the 
economic establishment and because the gen- 
erally uniform training its members have re- 
ceived and the almost deterministic impact 
which their function in society performs in 
shaping their social outlook, it is more institu- 
tional than noninstitutional in its behavior. 
Some institutions, like the party apparatus, be- 
cause of its small numbers, its key location in 
the party, and its more defined group spirit, 
have been more successfully employed as in- 
struments of subgroups and individual leaders, 
while the military has articulated its interests 
largely as an institution rather than as a vehicle 
for the specific interests of this or that clique 
or individual personality. In recent years fac- 
tional groupings cutting across institutional and 
functional lines have also polarized around 
"issues.” 

The principal distinguishing feature of the 
state bureaucracy, which separates it from the 
military and the economic bureaucracies as a 
group, is that it is the only institutional group 
which has custody of important symbols and 
credentials of legality. The state is the source of 
all law in the Soviet system; it is in fact the 
corporate embodiment of the Soviet legal or- 
der. Only the state can authorize legal rewards 
and punishments. To the extent that law and 
legality are associated with legitimacy, the state 
bureaucracy possesses a powerful political lever 
of great potential and long-range significance. 
Whereas in other political systems legitimacy is 
embodied in the state, in the Soviet system, 
legality only is embodied in the state, whereas 
legitimacy is an ideological concept vested in 
the party. The Soviet state represents physically 
and psychologically, an extension of the historic 
Russian state; it possesses a latent force to be 
ultimately reckoned with. 

Stripped of all refinements, the party appara- 
tus represents a structure of legitimacy; the 
state bureaucracy, a structure of legality; the 
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professional military, a structure of coercion, 
and the managerial-technical bureaucracy, a 
structure of production and distribution. While 
individuals have freely moved from one struc- 
ture to another, and considerable overlapping 
and rotation of personnel continues to take 
place, these four structures represent distinctive 
and separate avenues of power in the Soviet 
system. 

Although the Soviet intelligentsia consists 
of a number of elite groups, all its members 
have a common desire to perpetuate the So- 
yiet system from which they have sprung and 
in which they benefit as a privileged group. 
Within this broad common framework of in- 
terests, however, these elites are concerned 
pre-eminently with the social status of their 
own group, and they seek to shape doctrine and 
Policy according to their own special interests. 
They are officially recognized as occupational 
“d professional categories, but they cannot 
formally organize themselves into political or- 
ganizations outside the party or as explicit fac- 
tional groupings within the party. They must 
exert their influence and make their demands 
only as amorphous entities inside the Commu- 
nist Party. Since they cannot legitimately articu- 
late a separate interest as such inside or outside 
the party, they are inevitably forced into com- 
Peting for control of the party's decision-making 
organs, and into presenting their interests in 
terms of the party and the society as a whole. 

Because Soviet ideology demands conform- 
ity, conflicts among social elites and their rep- 
resentatives in the party's leading organs cannot 
be resolved within an institutionalized frame- 
work of political accommodation and compro- 
ruise. Rather, one interest-group or faction tries 
to assert its supremacy over the others and im- 
pose its interests as those of all of society. If one 
group i s unable to subdue the others, an uneasy 
temporary coexistence ensues, and the 
Party, under the pressures of diverse groups 
seeking political articulation, becomes a cover 
for a conglomeration of interests whose incom- 


patibilities are only partially and temporarily 
obscured by a transparent veneer of "mono- 
lithic unity." Ultimately, this pattern may give 
way to a process of genuine accommodation and 
consensus formation. 


THE SOCIAL COMPOSITION 
OF THE PARTY 

The relationship between social struc- 
ture and political power in the Soviet system is 
eloquently revealed by the social configuration 
of the Communist Party as a whole. It has 
increasingly become an organic.., on whose 
membership is overwhelmingly drawn from .he 
intelligentsia (which a, times has accounted for 
more than 70® of its total membership). Rep- 
reseniation of the peasantry the P»> ■*£ 
really disappeared at time,. In 1967 patty 
membership was predominantly Great Russian 
(62®). male (80%). urban (78%), middle-aged 
(50%), and intelligentsia (46%). 


The Shifting Composition 
of the Party. 1905-1967 

Before the Revolution, workers con- 
ris.en.ly .recounted fot 60% or more of the 
while the intelligentsia, which provided 
virtually ns entire leadership, made up only 
about one-third of its membership. The peas- 
ants. who were neither attracted to the p»y 
nor actively recruited, furn.shed from 5 to 8%. 
After the Revolution, the balance among these 
three social groups underwent a substantial 
Sh,ft. From 191 7 to 1920, the proport.on of the 
working class was systematically reduced unt.l 
it reached a low point of 33% while that of the 
peasantry rose to nearly 37%. to cons, tone the 
largest stogie social g™»P to be represented. 
The proportion of the intelligentsia also suf- 
fered some reduction. The year 1920 was the 
high point of peasant representation in the 
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The party experienced its first purge in 1921, 
when party membership was nearly halved from 
732,521 members to 401,000. From 1922 to 
1931, the proportion of workers was steadily 
increased until it reached a high of 66.6%, 
while that of the peasantry was trimmed to 
22.3% and that of the intelligentsia was slashed 
to less than 10%. During the period of the Five 
Year Plans, the role of the intelligentsia in the 
industrialization and modernization of Russia 
was of crucial significance, and, within the com- 
plex of incentives and rewards introduced by 
Stalin, membership in the party assumed cardi- 
nal importance. The barriers erected against the 
intelligentsia were gradually relaxed, and were 
finally eliminated in 1939. Because of their 
education and abilities, the members of the 
intelligentsia easily met the formal qualifica- 
tions for membership, quickly moved upward 
in the party hierarchy, and soon monopolized 
all positions of importance. The proportion of 
party members drawn from the intelligentsia 
swelled to well over 50% of the total. 

The “proletarian” character of the party was 
partially restored during World War II, when 
workers and peasants in uniform were almost 
indiscriminately recruited into the party, and 
the percentage of workers may have risen once 
again to about one-third of the total member- 
ship. Immediately after the war, however, an- 
other purge hit the party, and those who were 
hastily recruited into it during the war were 


mustered out, most of those expelled being 
workers and peasants. The intelligentsia in all 
probability accounted for nearly 70% of the 
total at this time. 

In January, 1962, Soviet authorities pub- 
lished the first comprehensive social break- 
down of the party in three decades, probably 
because for the first time since 1933 the pro- 
portion of the intelligentsia in the party 
dropped to below 50% of the total. As of Janu- 
ary, 1967, according to the official data, workers 
accounted for 38.1% of the total membership 
and peasants accounted for 1 6% (Table 7-1). 
“Employees and all others” accounted for 
45.9%, a category which includes the intel- 
ligentsia and perhaps the members of the armed 
forces. The statistics for 1956 were also di- 
vulged, and these were 32% workers, 17.1% 
peasants, and 50.9% “employees and all oth- 
ers." 1 In spite of this influx of workers and 
peasants in the party, the intelligentsia, which 
together with their families account for less 
than 25% of the total population, still provides 
close to 50% of the membership of the party. 

Rural Representation in tbe Party 

The party is predominantly urban in 
character, with 78% of its membership being 
drawn from the cities (urban workers and in- 

1 Parliinaya Zhizn, No. 1 (January, 1962), pp. 44-54. 
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| TABLE 7-1 

Social Composition of tbe Communist Party, 1905-1967 (In percentages) 


\ Social category 

1905 

1917 

1920 

1932 

1956 

1961 

1967 

Workers 

61.7% 

60.2% 

33.2% 

64.5% 

32.0% 

34.5% 

38.1% 

Peasants 

4.7 

7.6 

36.9 

27.8 

17.1 

17.5 

16.0 

Intelligentsia 

33.6 

32.2 

22.1 

7.7 

50.9 

48.0 

45.9 

Total 

8,400 

23,600 

612,000 

3,1 72,215 

7,173,521 

9,176,005 

12,684,133 


Source: Parliinaya Zbizn, No. 7 (April, 1967), pp. 7-8. 
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telligentsia). It has always been weakly organ- 
ized in the countryside, not only because of 
built-in ideological biases, but also for the fol- 
lowing reasons. (I) the agricultural and rural 
proportion of the population has been in steady 
decline since 1938, and this decline is continu- 
ln £ (2) educational opportunities in rural areas 
are limited, and the quality of literacy and cul- 
tural life is much lower than in the cities 
—hence most collective farmers cannot meet 
the qualifications for membership; (3) incentives 
on the farms are very low, with the result that 
m ost of the ambitious and capable elements of 
the niral population migrate to the cities; 
(4) many collective farms have been transformed 
into state farms. In 1934 more than 50% of the 
collective farms did not have a single party mem- 
ber, and even by 1939, only 5% of the 243,000 
collective farms had primary party organizations, 
with the membership on these farms accounting 
for only 153,000 out of almost 2,500,000. With 
the amalgamation of the collective farms, the 
Proportion with party organizations increased, 
until by 1953, 85% of the farms had party organ- 
nations. At the Twentieth Party Congress, 
further progress was registered, but more than 
7,300 collective farms were still without pri- 
macy party organizations. By 1961, pnm^y 
patty organizations were to be found on 41,387 
collective farms, 5,721 of which were large 
enough ter 1 have party committees, while 9,2 
Primary units were located on state farms, o 
which 2,718 were large enough to have party 
committees. By January 1, 1965, the number of 
primary organizations on collective farms had 
decreased to 38,251, but with 8,630 large 
enough to have party committees, whlIe P”' 
mary organizations on state farms rose to 1 1 .60 , 
°f which 3,827 were large enough to have party 


committees. 2 

The rural 
1966— about 

t! on. Rural 


jpulation was 106.900,000 in 
\% of the total Soviet popuia- 
ty membership, however, ac- 


counted for only 22 6% of the total party mem- 
bership and was spread unevenly among the 
different social groups in Soviet rural society 
(Table 7-2). Thus, while more than 95% of the 
collective-farm chairmen and virtually 100% of 
the sovkhoz directors were party members, lit- 
tle more than 2% of the ordinary collective 
farmers were to be found in the party. 


TABLE 7-2 „ 

Social Composition of the Communist 

Parly i» Rural Areas, 1965 


Number Percental- 


45.000* ) 
408.000* 

687,000* 

322,535 

672,065 


Sovkhoz directors 
and deputies 
Collective farm 
directors 
and deputies 
Rural intelligentsia 
and pensioners 
Sovkhoz foremen, 
farmers, 
and worker! 

Equipment workers 
on kolkhozes 
Collective farmers, 

including rural foremen 
Total rural Communists 
•Rounded off ro neared ihousa 


A, of January ■ . ' *»• *ere wm, 2,164,255 
agricultural member, id the pany: 1 ,285,077 
f59.4%) o" collective farms, and 879,178 
r40 6%) on state farms and other state agricul- 
^,pr.,e,.O f .hu .number 520,000 were 
equipment operators and mechanics (322,535 
on kolkhozes and about 197,000 on sovkhozes), 
while ordinary dirt fanners, including rural 
foremen, accounted for about 672,000 on kol- 
khozes and about 500,00 on sovkhozes. The 
remainder, about 465.000 (21.5%), was drawn 
from the rural intelligentsia, including farm 
directors. The leverage that rural society in 


Zhizn, No. 1 0 (May. 1965) 
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general, and the peasantry in particular, has in 
the Soviet political process is thus very low, 
and this has been consistently reflected in the 
low priorities and rewards which have been 
allocated to the farm areas in Soviet society. 

Urban Representation 
in the Party 

As we have seen, the working class has 
always occupied a significant role in the doc- 
trine and practice of the party. During the pe- 
riod of the great social and economic transfor- 
mation of the Soviet social order between the 
two World Wars, the party underwent a pro- 
found change. The most able and ambitious 
members of the working class acquired new 
skills and education, and thus mustered them- 
selves out of the working class and into the 
“ruling class” in the Soviet system. While ex- 
pelling them from the party, or erecting barri- 
ers to reduce their ratio of membership, might 
satisfy the official myth, it would effectively 
destroy the incentive of the workers. The re- 
quirements of reality had to be reconciled with 
the imperatives of ideology, and the intel- 
ligentsia was redefined as a “working” or “toil- 
ing” intelligentsia, whose social origin was pre- 
dominantly proletarian or peasant in character. 

The ideological guilt feelings aroused by the 
transformation of the party into a party of the 
Soviet intelligentsia was clearly betrayed by the 
nearly three-decade refusal to reveal the social 
composition of the party. According to the 
data released in 1967, the working class ac- 
counted for more than one-third (38.1%) of the 
total membership, an increase from 34.5% in 
1961. But this category not only includes in- 
dustrial foremen, who make up a substantial 
proportion of the party membership, but also 
about 700,000 workers on sovkhozes, who are 
classified as workers in Soviet data. Of the 43 
million urban workers in Soviet society, only 
about 3,600,000 (including foremen) belong to 
the Communist Party — that is, about 8.3% of 


the workers in urban areas. This compares with 
the more than 22% of the mental workers who 
belong to the party. In recent years, emphasis 
has been placed on recruiting party members 
from “branches of material production,” which 
includes workers, peasants, and intelligentsia 
occupied in producing goods as distinguished 
from those in “non-productive” or service en- 
terprises and occupations. As of 1967, 73-3% of 
all members were engaged in production, while 
26.7% were in nonproductive spheres of the 
economy.' 1 

By 1967, the Communist Party was well on 
the road to becoming a mass party, and while 
Khrushchev’s successors have continued the 
practice of allowing the party to grow, the anx- 
ieties of the leadership have been clearly evi- 
dent in the relatively large number of members 
who have been expelled and dropped from 
membership (203,000 between 1962 and 1964; 
86,112 in 1966 alone), the tightening of quali- 
fications for membership, and the fact that new 
members are increasingly funneled through the 
Komsomol (40.1% of the new members in 
1966). As the Party continues to grow in size 
and becomes more representative, power is 
simultaneously diffused at the core among the 
elite interest-groups while simultaneously con- 
tracting from the outer periphery of the party as 
a whole. Thus, we must look not to the party, as 
such, for the social sources of power within 
Soviet society, but rather at the constellation of 
elites within the party — namely, the party intel- 
ligentsia. 

THE SOCIAL PYRAMID 
OF POWER 

The Distribution of Elites in the Party 

As of January 1 , 1 967, 46% of the Com- 
munist Party was made up of the category em- 
ployees and all others,” which includes the m- 

4 Partiinaya Zhizn, No. 7 (April, 1967), pp. 7-8. 



telligentsia, including perhaps about 880,000 
members of the armed forces (unless they were 
distributed by occupation), and university stu- 
dents. In 1967, more than 4,671,000 members 
of the party were classified as "specialists with 
higher or specialized secondary education, 
nearly half of whom were engineers, cechni- 
Cll ns, or agricultural specialists. 

In searching for the ultimate social foun a- 
“ons of power in the Soviet system, it becomes 
necessary to discover where the lines of socia 
Power intersect with the political structure. 
Specifically, the point at which the 5,S0U.uuo 
members of the party, who are in the em- 
ployee and other" categories, intersects wit 
** 26 million Soviet citizens who are classified 
« “mental workers," must be defined, with due 
regard given to the distribution in both 
»«s by nationality, sex, and age. 

(excepting in the case of the estimated 25 , 
eareer party officials), one's authority *» * 

P^try is defined by one's role, status, function. 


* '« work in borh direction, and al.o feed 

b “wi“in f r« h c«aSon- of "mental worker,.” we 
find an even more eliie category, designated as 
^Ta,rs.I...ka^ero,.^.»ed S 
onday educarion." There were aboor 17 mil 
rZ of these in 1965, and of these, some 
IM6W00 worked in .he national economy, 
ire difference being made up of renred people 
of the armed forces, students, and 
women nor employed. As of January. 1%). 
.063,530 (34 666 of parry membership: 36.2 m 
if^.he "specialists" carcgory) wee members of 
ihe pany lr is *M>'" ,hi > S '“ P °! ” h0n ; 't' 
great majonty 0OK) am men, roge.her wuh .he 
?Ly, that rhe social foondn.on. of power in 
*e Soviet „s.em are ro be found. I. m.gh, be 
rermed rhe Sov.cr 'ruling elite, because .1 is 

from group rha. all decis.on-maker. m .he 

Soviet s) stem are recruited. Table 7-3 pro- 
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TABLE 7-3 

j The Distribution of tl 

i 

Social 

category 

te Intelligentsia in the 

Total size of 
social category 
(employed) 

Zommunist Party, 196C 

Percentage of 
social cate- 
gory in party 

Party 

member- 

ship 

Percen- 
tage of 
party 

Mental Workers 

26,000,000" 

20.9% 

5,432,196 

46.2% 

Intelligentsia 

1 1 ,249,700“' 

36.2 

4,450,530 

37.8 

(women) 

(6,940,700) 

(13.0) 

(900,000) 

(7.7) 

Executives 

] 1,200,000 

76.0 

423,700 

8.6 

Administrators 

J 


586,656 


Engineer, technical 1 ' 

4,400,000 

40.0 

1,765,400 

15.0 

Cultural, Profess- 





ional, and Scientific 

5,200,000 

24.3 

1 ,265,700 

10.8 

Trade, Services, etc. 

470,000 1 




Other office 

| 

4.2 

510,592 

4.3 

workers 

14,000,000'- J 




Armed forces (est.) 

3,000,000 

29.3 

880,00CV 

7.5 

Workers (urban and 





rural) 3 

51,000,000 

8.6 

4,385,700 

37.4 

Collective farmers 

30,000,000 

6.5 

1,940,1 60 

16.5 

Total 

110,000,000 


1 1,758,1 69 



a As of January, 1966. 
b As of January, 1965. 

c As of November 1 5, 1964 (12,065,900 as of November, 1965). Includes all “specialists” working in the national economy. 
d Includes agricultural personnel. 

* Mainly women. 

5 Primarily officers and senior noncoms; calculated on the basis of military representation at the Twenty-Third Party Congress (April, 1966). 
9 Includes all foremen and 8 million rural workers on state farms. 


vides in greater detail a social profile of the 
Communist Party and a political profile of 
the intelligentsia. 

The Social Composition 
of Party Congresses 

Throughout the party’s history, the 
largest social groups in the Soviet Union have 
had the narrowest representation at the top of 
the party pyramid. Conversely, the groups with 
a narrow social base have dominated the party. 
Thus, even in 1905, when 62% of the party was 
made up of workers, 93% of the delegates to 
the Party Congress were classified as intel- 
ligentsia and only 4% were listed as peasants. 


Of the 1 5 members on the Central Committee 
in 1918, only one was classified as a worker; 
about 40% of the Party Congress, however, was 
composed of workers. 

In 1952, the percentage of workers, in- 
cluding foremen, in the Party Congress was less 
than 8% while the intelligentsia accounted for 
more than 84% of the delegates (Table 7-4). 
The situation has improved substantially since 
Stalin’s death. The proportion of workers 
elected to the Twenty-Second and Twenty- 
Third Party Congresses (1961 and 1966) was 
nearly three times that in 1952, but the number 
of delegates to the Congresses had quadrupled. 
Considering that the percentage of workers was 
tripled, the increase in delegates from the in- 
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telligentsia was little short of astronomical: 10 
absolute numbers, the increase in the number of 
delegates from this class was from about 1 4 Id 
members in 1952 to 3448 members in 
1966. 

Khrushchev and his successors have tried to 
8> v e greater representation to workers, peas- 
ant$, women, and the agricultural sectors of 
Soviet life. Most of the delegates representing 
the workers and peasants in the Congresses are 
foremen or supervisory personnel rather than 
ordinary workers or collective farmers. Even at 
the level of the Congress, in spite of the orna- 
mental additions of representatives of workers 
^d peasants, imbalance between the size of the 
class and its .power in the party emerges. The 
intelligentsia as a whole, which accounts for 
only about 26% of the working population, 
comprised close to 50% of the party member- 
ship in 1966, and accounted for nearly 66% of 


the delegates to the Congress (although the 
percentage was down, from 84 4% in 1952). 
(See Figure 7-1.) 


The Distribution of Elites 
tn the Central Committee 
and PresidiumIPo/itburo 


Although "workers'' and "peasants" are 
sprinkled throughout party committees at lower 
levels of organisation, their numbers thin out 
progressively as one moves up the parry pyra- 
mtd, and virtually disappear at the level of the 
All-Union Central Comm.ttee (Table 7-51 
Even as she lowest levels, tn 1965. only 36.4% 
of she members of city and borough party com- 
m, trees were -workers' and -peasants, wh.le 
24 2 % were from the local parry and govern- 
mental bureaucracies, 1896 were engineer., 
technicians, and professional workers, 1 9% 
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’• TABLE 7-5 






Social Composition of the Central Committee, 1952—1966 



| ( Members and candidates) 





i 

Social category 

1952 

1956 

1961 

February, 1966 

. April, 1966 

Party apparatus 

State and economic 

103 

117 

158 (48.0%) a 

107 (34.2%) 

155 (43.0%) J 

officials 

79 

98 

112 (34.0) 

115 (36.8) 

136 (37.9) 

Military officers 

Cultural and 

26 

18 

31 (9.3) 

31 (9.8) 

33 (9.7) 

scientific 



18 (5.4) 


15 (4.2) 

Police 

9 

3 

2 


2 (0.5) 

Workers and Peasants 





10 (2.8) 

Others 

19" 

19" 

9' (3.3) 

61 (19.1) 

9 (2.5) 

Totals 

236 

255 

330 

314 

360 

Women 





15 (4.2) 

Over age 40 





327 (90.8) 

New members 





121 (33.6) 


"Includes 9 trade-union and Komsomol officials. 'Includes a few “workers” and "peasants." 

''Includes cultural and scientific personnel. ^Includes 10 trade-union and Komsomol officials. 


were industrial and farm executives, and 8.5% 
were from other agencies (probably including 
the military), and 21% were women. 

Ac the level of the Central Committee in 
1966, the party apparatus accounted for nearly 
half the total membership, while the state bu- 
reaucracy, including both administrative and 
managerial officials, constituted over one-third. 
Thus the state bureaucracy remains the chief 
rival of the party apparatus for control of the 
party, and the power struggles since Stalin’s 
death can be charted through the changing bal- 
ance and distribution of the elites in the Cen- 
tral Committee and its Politburo. Under 
Khrushchev, the state apparatus gained substan- 
tially over the party apparatus in the composi- 
tion of the Central Committee but noc in the 
(then) Presidium. The Central Committee 
elected in 1961 included 48% party officials 
and only 34% from the state. By February, 
1966, the proportions had drastically altered to 
favor the state apparatus over the party by 
36.S%. to 34.2%. At the Twenty-Third Party 
Congress, the old balance was restored some- 


what, but the state held on to some of its gains, 
and the proportions emerged as 43% party and 
38% state. The 19 66 Central Committee also 
betrayed a greater sensitivity to the presence of 
“workers” and “peasants,” if only for ornamen- 
tal purposes: in this Central Committee there 
was a grand total of two authentic peasants 
(brigade leaders to be sure) and eight genuine 
workers (foreman and “honored workers”). 

When we examine the Central Committee 
more closely, we discover that the party appa- 
ratus is represented by 155 members (127 Re- 
publican and local secretaries, 18 central offi- 
cials, and 10 trade-union and Komsomol 
functionaries). Of the 134 state officials, 17 
were in diplomatic work, 66 were from the 
central government (including economic min- 
istries;, 43 came from local governmental bod- 
ies, and eight were regional economic adminis- 
trators. The military was represented by 37 
Generals, Admirals, and Marshals, and the Se- 
cret Police by two civilian officials. The cultural- 
scientific-professional groups totaled a meager 
15 (the scientists were mainly administra- 
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tors, and the cultural representatives were 
party journalists and ideologists). Two veteran 
retired members of the Politburo, Mikoyan and 
Shvernik, were also elected, while Voroshilov 
was also restored to membership. 

As the Soviet leadership divides increasingly 
over policy issues, institutional cleavages be- 
come less significant indicators of group inter- 
ests as various factions seek representation in 
^'y, state and other institutional organs and 
bodies, and different majorities dissolve and 
congeal m response to policy debates and is- 
sues. While institutional groupings remain im- 
portant as structures they are by no means 
m onoliihically so in their outlook on matters of 
Policy and/or ideology. 

The Politburo, whose membership can be 
altered by the Central Committee, is peculiarly 
sensitive to the fluctuations in the balance of 
Ppwer, and is a fairly accurate barometer of 
changing political fortunes. Changes in the 
composition of the Politburo now reflect, to 
some degree, changes in the factional balance in 
the Central Committee as groups and mdividu- 
1 s maneuver for position and advantage— bar- 
Pining, negotiating, and accomodating The 
Central Committee’s authority becomes crucial, 
^ Perhaps even decisive, when the factional 
fiance is delicate. Then, rival groups seek to 
Saui wider support and alter their policies to 
”)cet the demands of wider constituencies. 
rh us, while the Politburo is the more accurate 
®ug e of day-to-day politics, the composition of 
'he Central Committee is apt to reflect more 
Uf *ble, long-range trends 
. 'he Soviet system matures and becomes 
ln «nncably identified with the interests of ns 
various privileged elites, the decision makers 
01 Us ' ®ve greater consideration in the caicu a- 
,10n of Policy to factors affecting the internal 
stability of the regime; and they will show 
^arer sensitivity to the effects of decisions on 
the vested interests of the various elites w So- 
v, et society. The rise of powerful social and 


economic elites in the Soviet Union, and their 
insistent pressure for participation in the exer- 
cise of political power, could only introduce 
stresses, strains, conflicts, and hence new re- 
straints into Soviet behavior 

Within the context of an ideology that im- 
poses a single interest representing society as a 
whole, each interest group will tend to distort 
ideology and policy in an endeavor to give it 
the contours of us own interests, the next step 
is to elevate these to transcendental signifi- 
cance Under these conditions, Soviet ideology 
may be constantly threatened with a series of 
fundamental convulsions if one interest group 
displaces another in the struggle for the comrol 
of the party machinery. Hence, a rational sys- 
tem of accommodating conflicting interests ap- 
pears to be evolving As the vested stdee of 
each major group becomes rooted in the Soviet 
system, the contours of Soviet policy will inex- 
orably tend to be shaped more by the rapidly 
moving equilibrium or accommodation of in- 
terests that develop internally than by abstract 
ideological imperatives, which may conflict 
with the concrete interests of specific major 
elites in Soviet society. 

The definite post-Khrushchev compel, on 

of the Pob.buro war made « ** TwemyThird 
Pam Congress when Mtkoysn atid Shvern.k 
were retired from the Politburo and Pelre. a 
tatvian Party secretary, was appomred a loll 
member over ,he heads of all the candidate 
members. Immediately after Khrushchevs 
(wo new candidate members were ap- 
„Imed Kunayev, a Karakh Party leader, and 
Masberov, a Byelorussian Parry secretary who 
bad become a full member of the Central Com- 
mittee only m November, 1964-wh,ch rug- 
„„s that he pla|ed a ley role in the pon- 
Khmrhthev fanional maneuvering The com- 
petition of the Secretarial remained unchanged, 
creep! that Kirilenko, alro a full member of 
the Politburo, replaced Podgorny in the Sec- 
retariat. since the latter’s new post as Chair- 
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man of the Presidium of' tile Supreme Soviet is 
tr.ulitioiully disassociated from the Secretariat. 

The restructuring of the party summit at the 
Twenty-Tiiirci Party Congress strongly suggested 
that Brezhnev, the General Secretary of the 
Party, had strengthened his |K>uiion ami that he 
enjoyed a factional majority or consensus, hut 
had not assumed the power of a Khrushchev 
or a Stalin irrespective of the symbolic manijv- 
ulation of nomenclature at the Congress. Of the 
1 1 full members of the Politburo, four were 
members of the Secretariat, while of the eight 
candidate members, two were members of the 
Secretariat. This meant that six members of the 
! I -mart Secretariat a/so sat on t/te Po/if/itrro. 
The clear dominance of the party apparatus in 
the Politburo was further indicated by the 
presence of six party secretaries of Republics 
(Ukrainian, Latvian, Georgian, Uzbek, Bye- 
lorussian, and Kazakh) as full or candidate 
members. This broadened its ethnic b.tse to 
include representation from six of the 11 major 
non-Russian nationalities, including two Cen- 
tral Asian Moslem nationalities (the Uzbek and 
Kazakh), and gave the apparatus a total of six 
full members and six candidate members of the 
Politburo, or 12 votes out of 19 — a clear ma- 
jority. In addition to this, career party bureau- 
crats like Podgorny and Mazurov moved into 
key state offices. 

It is normal practice to divorce membership 
in the Secretariat from membership in the 
Council of Ministers, since the Secretariat is 
supposed to exercise an independent audit of 
the government's work and check on the execu- 
tion and implementation of Party directives and 
resolutions. The only consistent deviation from 
this practice occurs when the same personality 
functions as General Secretary (First Secretary) 
of the Party and Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, as was the case during the later years 
of the Stalin and Khrushchev eras. Similarly, 
the Chairmanship of the Presidium of che Su- 
preme Soviet is considered to be incompatible 
with membership in the Secretariat. Both Brezh- 


nev ami Podgorny relinquished their mem- 
bership in the Secretariat upon their appoint- 
ment as Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet. It is traditional, however, lor 
the Genera! Secretary to be an ordinary mem- 
ber ill the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet it 
he holds no other state (Hist, and it is usual lor 
the Presidium to include several other mem- 
bers of tile Party Secretariat, thus ensuring 
party audit and control over its activities, it is 
also customary for membership in the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet to be incompati- 
ble with membership in the Council of Minis- 
ters, since the latter is juridically responsible to 
r/ie former. .Vince r/ic i/ear/i of Sc.ilta, t( h.is 
been normal practice to include high state and 
Party otlicials of the R.S.F.S.R. and the Ukraine 
in tile Politburo. 

The Secretariat, by its very nature, remains 
tlie exclusive domain of the apparatus, and the 
distribution of power at the summit is reflected 
in the degree of interlock between state and 
party officials in the Politburo. Since Stalins 
death, tlie pattern of distribution in the party s 
highest body lus been .is shown in Table 7-6. 

T/ze 1 S.ttiou.ility Coinfios/t/on 
of the 1’iirly 

The distribution and influence of vari- 
ous nationalities within the party at the na- 
tional level has been highly uneven. In sheer 
numbers, Great Russians have always dominated 
membership in the party. Whereas Russians 
accounted for only 53% of the population in 
1926, they made up 72% of the party only two 
years earlier. The Ukrainians, in contrast, who 
provided more than 21% of the population, 
made up only 6% of the party members. In 
1962, the first complete national breakdown of 
the party in decades was published. Great Rus- 
sians still accounted for 64% of the total; the 
decrease in percentage resulted from a deter- 
mined effort on the part of the regime to in- 
crease the representation of other Republics. 
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More than 100 nationalities were represented 
,n the party as of January, 1965. Nationality 
distribution is shown inTable 7-7.* 

The representation of the non-Russian na- 
tionalities in the higher organs of the party has 
varied considerably over the years. A score or 
more nationalities have been represented in the 
Central Committee of the Party since 1952. 
Although the proportion of non-Russians, 
especially Ukrainians, has been steadily in- 
creasing since Stalin’s death, the Russian pres- 
ence has been overwhelming, rising as high as 
of the total membership. At the apex o 
the party, the proportion of Russians has been 
taller, but only nine non-Russian nationalities 
have found representation on the party s high 
est body. Of the nearly 90 members or candi- 
date members who have served on the P*«y 
Politburo/Presidium for any length of time, 
°ver 50 have been Great Russians. Other na- 
tionalities have been distributed as follows. 

'Paru, nay. Zb, so. No. 1 *° 

lM *r. 19661. pp. 8-17. 


Great Rusiiins 

Ukrainians 

Jc*s 

Georgians 

Armenians 

Uzbeks 


Statistics alone, however, do not tell the 
complete story. Although the Ukrainians con- 
,iitutc the second largest nat.onalny in the Un- 
ion. not a single Ukrain.an was admitted to the 
pany’s highest body between the years 1938 
LiJ 1952. The first Moslem to be admitted was 
an Azerbaidahani crony of Beria’s, who was 
appointed a candidate member in 1953,onIy to 
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TABLE 7 -7 
Nationality Di. 

\ 

: Nationality 

stributiou of tbe 

mi 

Party mcmUn 

Party, July, 

Ptrtcnljge 

1961 , January, 1965, anti Jam 

1965 

Part) menhirs Ptnenta/je 

j 

t 

tary, 1 967 j 

1 

1967 j 

Party ntmUrs PcntnU;y J 

Russians 

6,1 1 6,700 

63.597: 

7335300 

62.497 

7346392 

61.99c 

Ukrainians 

1,412,200 

14.7 

1,813.400 

15.4 

1,983390 

15.6 

Byelorussians 

287,000 

3.0 

386,000 

3.3 

424360 

3.3 

Georgians 

170,100 

1.8 

194,000 

1.6 

209,196 

1.7 

Armenians 

161 ,200 

1.7 

187,900 

1.6 

200605 

1.6 

Kazakhs 

1 49,000 

1.5 

181300 

1.5 

199,196 

1.6 

Uzbeks 

142,000 

1.5 

193.600 

1.6 

219,381 

1.7 

Azerbaidzhani 

1 06,000 

1.1 

141,900 

1.2 

162,181 

1.3 

Lithuanians 

42.000 

6.4 

61.500 

0.5 

71,316 

.56 

Latvians 

33,900 

0.3 

44300 

0.4 

49.559 

.39 

Tadzhiks 

32.700 

0.3 

41,900 

0.4 

46,593 

.37 

Turkmen 

27,300 

0.3 

32,400 

0.3 

35.781 

.28 

Kirgiz 

27300 

0.3 

35,000 

0.3 

39,053 

.31 

Moldavians 

26.700 

0.3 

40300 

0.4 

46,562 

•37 

Estonians 

24,1 00 

0.2 

33,900 

0.4 

37,705 

.29 

Others 

866,100 

9.0 

1,035300 

8.8 

1.113363 

8.8 

Totals 

9,626,700 


O 

O 

CO 

1 r\ 


12.6S4.133 



be executed about a year later. The first Central dominated by the Great Russians and the 

Asian, an Uzbek, was admitted to the Presidium Caucasian nationalities, the latter constituting 

in December, 1956, and was replaced by an- from one-third to one-fourth of the membership, 

other in 1961, who was joined by a Kazakh in Since 1956, at least six to eight nationalities 

1966. Under Stalin, the Politburo was in fact have been represented in the Politburo. 



VIII 


The Soviet 
Constitutional 
Order 


The Soviet system during its more than four dec- 
ades of existence has operated under three dif- 
ferent Constitutions The first Constitution, 
which was restricted only to the Russian Re- 
public- the R.S.F.S.R-— was promulgated on 
July 10 1918, it was superseded by the first 
Constitution of the U.SS.R.. wh.ch came .n 
force officially on January 3, 1 924 The present 
Constitution was promulgated on December 5 
1036 and ha* remained in force since, althoush 
been amended frequently, eipecially in 
recen, year* lr i* vinually impossible ro secure 
an u p-toda.e lea. of .he Sov.r. Conuuul.on. 
„hose version* now arpear almost wiih .he 
frequency of a periodical Amendments .o .he 
Soviet Consinuiion are not convenien.Iy enu- 
merated, a. i. .he ca* in American con.u.u- 
lional practice, but rather .he ahera.ion* are 
mie.ied directly into the leal, *0 .har amend- 
ments can be de.ecred only b, raau.nl van- 
o„, version, of .be Consl.iu.ion ..self. 
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state of all the people” and “has emerged from 
capitalist encirclement,” to lead "a great com- 
munity of Socialist states.”' Although the 
drafting commission is now chaired by Brezh- 
nev, little concerning its deliberations has been 
made public. 

THE FUNCTIONS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The Soviet Constitution performs the 
four universal functions of constitutions every- 
where: (1) it legalizes the existing social order 
and makes explicit its ideological principles; 
(2) it establishes a framework of government 
and administration; (3) it regulates social and in- 
stitutional behavior; (4) it enumerates normative 
Soviet goals and aspirations. In addition, the 
Soviet Constitution performs another function: 
(5) it serves as a propaganda document for ex- 
port abroad. 

The Constitution gives legal expression to 
the basic ideological norms of Soviet doctrine 
that have been concretely implemented. The 
most important of these are: (1) the abolition of 
private ownership of the means of production 
in favor of state or public ownership; (2) the 
collectivization of agriculture; (3) the nation- 
alization of natural resources; (4) a centrally 
directed planned economy; (5) mandatory 
employment, in accordance with the formulas 
"He who does not work, neither shall he eat” 
and “From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work”; (6) the legal monopoly 
of the Communist Party. 

Among the normative goals, which are es- 
sentially hortatory in character, are: (1) “the 
aim of increasing wealth, of steadily raising the 
material and cultural standards of the working 
people” (Article 11); and (2) “the steady growth 
of the productive forces of Soviet society, the 
elimination of the possibility of economic 

x Pravda, April 25, 1962 


crises, and the abolition of unemployment” 
(Article 1 1 8). These are general aspirations, 
expressing hope rather than concrete fulfill- 
ment. 

Some normative goals in the Constitution, 
however, have been realized to some degree: 
(1) "the right to rest and leisure”; (2) “the right 
to maintenance in old age and also in case of 
sickness and disability”; (3) “the right to edu- 
cation.” In the same category is the principle 
that “women in the U.S.S.R are accorded equal 
rights with men” (Article 122) and the princi- 
ple of national and racial equality, which asserts 
the “equality of rights of citizens . . . irrespec- 
tive of their nationality or race,” violations of 
which are "punishable by law.” The implementa- 
tion of these doctrines has been extremely 
uneven, often capricious and unreliable. The 
regime’s record concerning the non-Russian 
nationalities, for instance, has been exemplary 
in some areas and deplorable in others. 

Other principles of the Soviet Constitution 
can be dismissed as transparent propaganda 
cliches which are essentially meaningless. 
Among these are the assertions that: (1) the 
Soviet Union “is a socialist state of workers 
and peasants”; (2) “all power in the U.S.S.R 
belongs to the working people”; (3) the Soviet 
Union is "a voluntary union of equal . . . Re- 
publics”; (4) the Republics have “the right to 
freely secede from the U.S.S.R”; (5) “the high- 
est organ of state power in the U.S.S.R is the 
Supreme Soviet.” 

Another category of unrealized principles 
are those which are purely declaratory in char- 
acter. These are the principles dealing with po- 
litical rights of Soviet citizens and the manner 
in which they are to be exercised. Thus Article 
125 asserts that Soviet citizens “are guaranteed 
by law . . . freedom of speech ... of the 
press ... of assembly, including the holding 
of mass meetings ... of street processions and 
demonstrations,” provided that these freedoms 
are exercised “in conformity with the interests 
of the working people, and in orderto strengthen 
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the Socialist system." With similar reservations. 
Article 126 reads that Soviet citizens “are 
guaranteed the right to unite in public organi- 
zations: trade unions, cooperative societies, 
youth organizations, sport and defense organi- 
zations, cultural, technical and scientific socie- 
ties,' but not in political parties or organizations. 
Article 126 does not give Soviet citizens even 
the right to join the Communist Party, which is 
reserved only for "the most active and politi- 
cally conscious citizens," and "is the core of all 
organizations . . . both public and state.” 

Article 124, concerning the exercise of reli- 
gton, provides for "freedom of religious wor- 
ship and freedom of antireligious propaganda." 
This means that freedom of "religious propa- 
f^nda” is not guaranteed in the Constitution 
*°d, in fact, constitutes a crime under separate 
legislation. On the other hand, the full power 
and apparatus of the state and party are mobi- 
“zed on behalf of "anti religious propaganda, 
■which is a basic freedom in the Soviet Consti- 
tution obviously superior to freedom of reli- 
gion. Since virtually all physical property in the 
Soviet Union belong to the state, churches and 
religious institutions are either nonexistent or 
!“ a 5tat e of decay and disrepair; clergymen are 
hounded and persecuted, while “believers" find 
themselves harassed and insulted and discover 
that their opportunities in Soviet society are 
severely limited. "Freedom to worship," in ef- 
ec t, means freedom to worship silently, incon- 
spicuously, and in isolation. 

Another group of principles covers rights 
that have been continuously and grossly vio- 
: 1,ed - Article 127 reads that “citizens of the 
U-SSR. ^ guaranteed inviolability of the 
P«tson (and] no person may be placed under 
“rest except by decision of a court or with the 
sanction of a prosecutor," while Article 128 
“sens: "the inviolability of the homes of citi- 
*en$ and privacy of correspondence are pro- 
ved by law." 

These are "rights" that Soviet jurists now 
“knowledge were systematically outraged dur- 


ing the entire period of the Stalinist regime. 
Ironically enough, the very moment these 
"rights” were promulgated as sacred provisions 
of the "most democratic” Constitution in the 
history of mankind, they were being violated by 
the Secret Police, which arrested, tortured, and 
executed hundreds of thousands of ordinary 
citizens and state and party officials of the high- 
est rank, without benefit of public trial, legal 
counsel, or formal arraignment as provided by 
the Constitution and legal codes. Since 1956, 
Soviet jurists have been actively engaged in 
disavowing the Stalinist violations of the 
“norms of Socialist legality." .he Seem Police 
has been shorn of its powers and dismembered 
the concentration camps have been emptied of 
political prisoners, and the criminal and .proce- 
dural codes have beeo revised in an effort 10 
provide some concrete fulfillment of these 
universally cherished human rights 


SOVIET FEDERALISM: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 

The Soviet Union is constitutionally 
described as "a fedetal state formed on the basis 
„f , voluntary “ion °f SSjJI 

Republics" Although. ,urtd, tally. the U.SAR. 
resembles more a confederation than a edera- 
,7on”n practice fc organi.ed a. a tightly cen- 

trahzed system. 

Tbt Origtm ofScht TOmlim 

The Soviet federal system does not 

■— "The et7 

©Trite TTariol^surrn- "Pherilolshevils fell heir 

„ , land with more than 100 races and nation- 
jiire, which had been absorbed but never di- 
": 'j by rite ea pending Russian Empire. long 
d to “russification" and domination, these 
smoldered with discontent, and the, r 
totditV constituted one of the chief polo . cal 
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problems of the Imperial system which was 
never satisfactorily resolved. 

Federalism as an idea was anathema to both 
Marx and Lenin, for it seemed to be incompa- 
tible with the imperative of central economic 
planning. Furthermore, nationalism — and its 
moral justification, national self-determination 
— contravened the Marxist emphasis on class 
solidarity and a unified international prole- 
tariat. In spite of these ideological preju- 
dices against nationalism, Lenin demonstrated 
his flexibility by recognizing that in the light of 
the experiences of the nations of the Russian 
Empire, no political movement could succeed 
without allowing for the nationalistic impulses 
which motivated the non-Russian minorities. In 
1903, Lenin espoused the principle of national 
self-determination in spite of his ideological 
reservations. At first, he tried to interpret it in 
such a way that it would exclude the right of 
secession and independence, but by 1913, 
Lenin recognized that national self-determina- 
tion “cannot be interpreted otherwise than in 
the sense of political self-determination — i.e., 
the right of secession and formation of an inde- 
pendent state.” 2 From that point on, the right of 
the nations of Russia to secede became a dec- 
laratory principle that appears in every Soviet 
constitutional document. 

The Bolshevik stand, it should be made 
clear, was dictated by tactical expediency, as 
Lenin frankly admitted: 

We, on our part, do not want separation at all. We 
want as large a state as possible. . . . We want a 
voluntary amalgamation and that is why we are 
obliged to recognize the freedom of secession. 3 

Wherever it could, however, the Soviet regime 
used the power of the Red Army to prevent 
secession and to reconquer those areas of the 
tormer Russian Empire which took the Bolshe- 

2 V. I. Lenin, Selected Works , Vol. 7, p. 123. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 16 (New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1945), p. 507. See also V. V. Aspa- 
turian, ‘The Theory and Practice of Soviet Federalism/* 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 12, 1950, 20-51 


vik position seriously and tried to secede. 
Those border regions that managed to make 
good their separation, even in the face of an 
attempted Soviet conquest (i.e., Poland, the 
three Baltic States, and Finland), remained 
outside the Soviet Republic. 

The Principles 
of Soviet Federalism 

The federal structure of the Soviet 
state is dictated more by historical necessity 
than by ideological inspiration. In general, the 
trend has been toward greater juridical decen- 
tralization accompanied by tighter ideological and 
political centralization. While Soviet federalism 
reflects a conventional pattern of organization 
in its purely juridical dimension, it also ex- 
hibits five unique characteristics: 

1. Soviet federal units are based on nationality 
rather than on regional, economic, or historical 
distinctions. All federal units are nationality units; 
hence the Soviet system is primarily a multina- 
tional federalism. 

2. Not all nationality units possess the same 
degree of national autonomy, but rather a hier- 
archy of national units exists, with the highest 
being called a Union Republic and the lowest a 
National District (okrug). 

3. The highest federal units, the Union Re- 
publics, have a juridical right to secede, as the ulti- 
mate manifestation of their national autonomy. 

4. Since February 1, 1944, all Union Republics 
are constitutionally endowed with the power to 
engage in diplomatic relations, to sign interna- 
tional agreements, and to maintain separate troop 
formations. Thus, juridically, foreign affairs and 
defense are decentralized. Although two Repub- 
lics, the Ukraine and Byelorussia, are members of 
the United Nations and engage in limited diplo- 
matic activity and all Union Republics have For- 
eign Ministries, the diplomatic powers of the Re- 
publics remain potential rather than real. In the 
matter of defense, not a single Republic has ever 
established a Defense Ministry, appointed a De- 
fense Minister, or organized a separate army. 

5. Since December, 1958, the collective head 
of the Soviet state, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, must have as many Vice-Chairmen as there 
are Union Republics. By custom, the Chairmen of 
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the Presidia of the Union Republics are tx affine 
Vice-Chairmen of the Presidium of ihe Union. 
Similarly, the Chairmen of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the Union Republics are tx effina mem- 
bers of the All-Union Council of Ministers. Thus, 
in the Soviet pattern, the basic federal units have 
representation in the central executive and ad- 
ministrative organs of government. 4 

Aside from the unique departures enumer- 
ated above, Soviet federalism in its formal di- 
mensions is quite conventional. It follows the 
principle of federal supremacy, in that all Re- 
public constitutions must be in conformity with 
'hat of the U.S.S.R., and federal laws take pre- 
cedence over Republic laws. 


The Hierarchy of National Unite 

As the Constitution of a federal state, 
the Soviet Constitution establishes a system of 
multiple jurisdiction and shared sovereignty. In 
“strictly technical sense, the federal character 
°* t * le Soviet Union is restricted to the rela- 
tionship between the Soviet Union and the 
"ion Republics, of which there are currently 
■5. lesser national units enjoy narrower de- 
Stees of autonomy. The Union Republics vary 
size from the R.S FS R-- which embraces 
three-quarters of the territory of the U.S.SR-, 
stretches from the Baltic to the Pacific, and in* 
c . u< ^ es 55% of the population of the Soviet Un- 
lon "to Estonia, the smallest in population (1.3 
mdlion), and Armenia, the smallest terntor- 
1 ly- According to existing Soviet doctrine, first 
enunciated by Stalin in 1936, a national terri- 
tory must meet three physical criteria in order 
to qualify as a Union Republic: 


1- The eponymous population must constitute 
a majority of the population in the Republic. 

2. The Republic must hive a population ot it 
‘east one million. 

|° d Umon Republic and Sov.et D. P lom«r “P£ 

Owe, 1959), 383 -4U. 


3. The Republic must be located on the in- 
ternational border 

According to Stalin. 

Since the Union Republics have a right to secede 
from the USSR-, a republic . . ■ must be in a 
position logically and actually to raise 1 the que£ 
non of secession from the US.SR. - • Ot 
course none of our republics would ^ 

the question of seceding from ' he U ’ S S R - B “' 
since the r.ght to secede from the USSR. IS re 
served to the Union Republics, it must be so ar 
ranged that this right does not become a mean- 
ingless scrap of paper [sic] s 

The tight 10 secede, of course .. .ItootV. No 
Republic has eves attempted it, although 
non-Russian Sovtet leadens have been tr.ed and 
executed alleged!, for plotting to tain vattous 

c m, Soviet a Council of Min.stets with a 

COumdTof Nationalities— the second "federal" 

Cb ^e , d°L'e l, r, S hXw™e°uSon Repubhc in 

« - "culturally * 
Seed" but cannot meet the criteria for Union 
X Mir Status Autonomous Republics, of 
hut there ate 20. resemble Union Repubhc. 
* h Immt all particulars. They have const.tu- 
“ * °j governments virtually indis.ingu.sh- 
ISe frai those of the Union Republics, but 
do not have the juridical tight to secede^ 
Se sub.ect to the jurisdiction of a Union Re- 
p '*“- 
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public rather than to that of the Soviet Union 
directly, are not endowed with international 
responsibilities, do not enjoy a Vice-Chairman- 
ship on the All-Union Presidium nor ex officio 
membership on the All-Union Council of Min- 
isters, and are entitled to only 1 1 deputies in 
the Council of Nationalities. 

The Autonomous Oblasts, of which there 
were eight in 1967, are populated by smaller 
nationalities, and their juridical status and pow- 
ers are considerably inferior to those of the 
Union and Autonomous Republics. The Auto- 
nomous Oblasts are entitled to five deputies in 
the Council of Nationalities. The lowest na- 
tional units are the National Okrugs, of which 
all 10 are located in the R.S.F.S.R. These units 
are populated by very small national, ethnic, of 
linguistic groups, numbering in the thousands. 
Altogether, 53 national groups are organized 
into units. National units can move up or down 
in the federal hierarchy, but the usual proce- 
dure is promotion to higher status: National 
Oblast to Autonomous Republic, or Autono- 
mous Republic to Union Republic. 

Soviet Federalist n in Perspective 

Since Soviet federalism arose neither as 
a practical device to restrain the power of the 
central government nor in response to an ideo- 
logical compulsion, its true significance is not 
likely to be found in its functional attributes, 
but rather in its role as a device for organizing 
many national groups under a uniform ideol- 
ogy. Federalism is still viewed in Soviet doc- 
trine as a transitional device to centralization, 
although it has undoubtedly influenced Soviet 
administration in ways not originally intended. 
Soviet federalism is a very weak restriction 
against the power of the central authority. Since 
the Constitution itself is not designed as a lim- 
iting instrument, it is not likely that the feder- 
alism it establishes can become an effective 
limitation on the central government. 

While the Soviet policy on nationalities is 


deficient in many particulars, the Soviet multi- 
national system is a unique experiment. West- 
ern criticism of Soviet nationality policy and 
Soviet federalism is leveled principally at the 
uniform ideological content of Soviet life, the 
totalitarian character of Soviet rule, and the 
inadequacies of Soviet federalism as a limita- 
tion on the state. It remains true, nonetheless, 
that nationalities were given a modicum of ad- 
ministrative authority and that their cultural 
self-expression was respected and at times even 
restored. The party, on the other hand, is anti- 
federal, and transcends the Constitution itself; 
it is the single thread that weaves together the 
entire Union into a compact political monolith. 
This unification is enhanced by the centraliza- 
tion of economic planning and by the socializa- 
tion of the means of production by the Soviet 
state. 

The Soviets 

under the 1936 Constitution 

The 1936 Constitution established a 
pseudo-parliamentary system, although the term 
“soviet” was retained. All soviets (people’s leg- 
islative bodies) are elective. All electoral dis- 
criminations were abolished in favor of equal, 
direct, and universal suffrage. Soviets (which 
literally means "councils”) exist at all territorial- 
administrative levels, from the village through 
the towns and cities, rayons, oblasts, krays, 
Autonomous Oblasts, and Autonomous Re- 
publics, Union Republics, and finally at the 
Union level. The soviets at the Union, Union 
Republic, and Autonomous Republic levels are 
called Supreme Soviets, while the lesser bodies 
are called oblast, rayon, city, etc., soviets. 

Every soviet elects an executive committee 
to function as an administrative and supervisory 
body, with a chairman who in effect functions as 
the chief administrative officer of the unit con- 
cerned. At the Union, Union Republic, and Au- 
tonomous Republic levels, instead of an execu- 
tive committee, there is an elected Presidium 
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2nd Council of Ministers, each with a chairman. 
The soviets are the ultimate repositories of 
"state power" for the territorial unit which they 
administer, and in this capacity they exercise 
control over the courts as well as over the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and administrative branches 
of local government. 

The total number of regional and local so- 
viets is nearly 49,000 (a drop of more than 
10#00 since 1957 because of the consolidation 
2nd shrinkage of rural soviets) kray, 6. oblast, 
105, autonomous oblast, 8, national okrug, 10, 
wyon, 2,858, city, 1368. borough, 416, settle- 
ment, 3,J25; and village, 40,174. All together, 
these soviets elected over 2 million deputies in 
1967 and gave rise to an equal number of exec- 
utive bodies. These soviets varied in size from 
40 to 80 m districts, 70 to 150 in rayons, and 
50 to 700 in cities, with as many as 850 in large 
metropolitan areas. Unwieldy in size and 
meeting irregularly, they delegate their author- 
•ty to the smaller executive bodies, whose 
chairmen are high party officials and whose 
members are full-time paid officers of local ad- 
ministration. The executive committees exer- 
cise the powers of the soviets between sessions 
and are responsible not only to the soviet but 
to the executive committee of the higher terri- 
torial unit. In instances where the executive 
committee itself is fairly large, a bureau or pre- 
sidium serves as an inner executive body. 

Immediately below the All-Union level are 
the Supreme Soviets of the 1 5 Union Repub- 
i'cs, with a total of 5,829 deputies elected in 
March, 1967; and just below this tier are the 
Supreme Soviets of the 20 Autonomous Re- 
publics, with a total of 2,925 deputies. 

It should be noted that the soviets parallel 
and virtually duplicate the party organizations 
at all levels, and a close and continuing rela- 
tionship exists between the two (Fig 8—1). 1° 
theory, the soviets represent the "masses, since 
they are elected by all citizens, whereas the 
party represents the "vanguard" or leading ele- 
ment m the population. Consequently, at all 


levels of organization there is an overlapping 
between party and soviet organizations. Party 
membership among deputies to local soviets in 
1967 ranged from an average of 39% in Estonia 
to over 50% in Azerbaidzhan. As a general rule, 
the higher the administrative level of the so- 
viet, the greater the proportion of party mem- 
bers. which at the All-Union Supreme Soviet 
level in recent years has varied from 70 to 85%. 
(Since the soviets represent the masses, it is 
only appropriate that a certain proportion of 
deputies at all levels be ordinary nonpany 
citizens.) 

Table 8-1 demonstrates that, as one moves 
up the ladder of the soviets, besides the in- 
crease in the proportion of party members 

there is a corresponding increase in the pro- 
portion of men and members of the intel- 
ligentsia involved. Thus we may extend our 
general rule to say that the more important the 
function and status, the more it lsmale J°“'' 
nated, and the more influential and important 
the institution, the more it is dominated by 
male party members of the intelligentsia. 
Forgetting for a moment the influences of the 
intelligentsia on our considerations, let us con- 
centrate on the qualifications "male and party 
member” as they together affect the com^- 
tion of the soviets. The predominance of males 
and parry members is more than conspicuous in 
the executive committees and directing organs 
of the local soviets In 1 961 , for example, of the 
347.101 members of execunve committees 
262990 (75.6%) were men and 25232 « 
(72.7%) were party members. And of the 493 
Chairmen of executive committees 42,136 
were men end 45.1V! <90.1%) were 
member,. while rhe lee, , r.gmfiom pmr 
of secretary, not to be confused with the Party 
secretaryship, which is a near male monopoly, 
Tas occupied by 29,243 (58.7%) women and 
only 18308 (37.8%) were members ot the 
Patty-* 

•Sovety Depute Tn.dytthch.khsya, No. J <Ma«b, 
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FIGURE 8-1 Interlocking party and state structures. 
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TABLE 8-1 

P arty and Sotial Composition of Soviets 



RH 

Lad 

Total Depkttes 

Party Members 
Namier Ptnnlagt 

Number 

Peretalage 


All-Union (I) 
Union-Republic (15) 
Autonomous Republic (20) 
Regional and Local 
(48,770) 

1,517 

5.829 

2525 

2,045,277 

1,141 75 2% 

358S 68.4 

1553 668 

943514 461 

1 592 

3367 

1504 

1,169,117 

72 0% 
663 

651 

57 3 

913 601% 

2383 51 2 

1626 556 

799384 391 

Total 

2555548 

950597 46.23 

1,175380 

57 2 

805,406 392 


Snm Pm J<t March 26, 1967 


SOVIET ELECTIONS 

Under the 1936 Constitution, Soviet 
elections are direct, universal, equal, and "se- 
cret,” but since there is only one candidate for 
each elective position, elections are obviously 
not designed to provide the electorate with a 
choice of representatives, but merely a superfi- 
cial opportunity to ratify and approve the poli- 
cies of the Communist Party. The Soviet elec- 
torate, of 146,000,000 (1967), is one of the 
largest in the world, with the minimum voting 
age set at 18. Even though Article 141 of the 
Constitution stipulates that “the right to nomi- 
nate candidates is secured to public organiza- 
tions, trade unions, cooperatives, youth organi- 
zations, and cultural societies,” candidates are, 
in fact, selected and screened by the appropri- 
ate organs of the party, although they may en- 
courage other groups to suggest names as pos- 
sible candidates. 

Elections in the Soviet Union have more the 
character of a festive occasion than of a serious 
political event. Since no contest exists, artificial 
stimulants are required to create a feeling of 
public participation. Rallies and assemblies are 
field, "campaigns” are conducted, slogans are 
coined, speeches are made, banners and pins are 
distributed, and get-out-the-vote drives are or- 
ganized. Elections are normally scheduled on a 


holiday or non-working day in order to assure 
maximum turnout. Election commissions con- 
sisting of representatives of the party and other 
organizations are established at all levels, from 
the precinct to the Union, they administer and 
supervise elections, certify candidates, register 
voters, examine complaints, check "irregulari- 
ties," count the votes, and report the results— in 
a solemn and serious manner. The number of 
citizens involved in these electoral bodies runs 
into the millions. 

In order to adhere to the constitutional im- 
perative of a "secret" ballot, polling booths are 
provided for the voters at voting stations, but 
since only one candidate exists for each posi- 
tion, the normal procedure is for the voter to 
simply fold his ballot and drop it in the ballot 
box in full view of the voting officials. His 
other choices are not to vote at all or to cross 
the name off the ballot as a gesture of disap- 
proval. The latter would require that the voter 
utilize the polling booth. Since use of the booth 
would arouse suspicion, it is infrequently used, 
under Stalin, resort to the booth often signified 
the last election in which the voter would par- 
ticipate for some time. If more than 5 0% of the 
voters scratch a candidate's name, he fails elec- 
tion, but rejection by the voters is a rare occur- 
rence and happens only at lower levels and usu- 
ally only when officially inspired. 
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Voter participation in Soviet elections is 
very high, since the social and political pres- 
sures to vote are intense. Failure to vote may 
provoke social criticism and penalties, although 
it is not against the law to abstain. In a system 
that relishes and demands unanimity, deliberate 
abstention is tantamount to a negative vote. 
Whereas in earlier years the proportion of eligi- 
ble voters who participated was less than 50%, 
it has been more than 95% since 1937, reaching 
99.97% in 1958, and 99.95% in 1962. In the 
1966 elections to the All-Union Supreme So- 
viet, 99.94% of the 144 million eligible voters 
took part in the elections; of those who voted, 
99.71% cast their votes for the single candidate 
in each district, with 346,000 casting nega- 
tive votes against candidates running for the 
Council of Union, and 289,000 voting against 
candidates aspiring to the Council of National- 
ities. The record is virtually identical in elec- 
tions to the local soviets, except that the 277,000 
negative votes out of a total of more than 
146 million cast in March, 1967, managed to 
reject 129 candidates (119 village, five settle- 
ment, three city, and two rayon) ouc of the 
2,045,419 who were running. 7 

Elections to the All-Union Supreme Soviet 
take place every four years (even-numbered), 
while elections at all other levels are conducted 
every two years (odd-numbered). 

Since neither in theory nor in practice is it 
the purpose of Soviet elections to choose a 
government, what functions are performed by 
these elections and why are they held with so 
much fanfare and expense? As we shall see, 
several very useful purposes can be served by 
even these manipulative and staged elections. 

1. The elections provide a facade of legiti- 
macy and legality for the Communist regime. 
Since the Soviet system claims to be the most 
"democratic” in the world, some external evi- 
dence of democratic “choice" must be demon- 
strated. And since the regime is controlled by an 

•Pr-iUj, March 26, 1967. 


elite party that makes up but a small fraction of 
the total population, there is a compulsion to 
provide unanimity in elections to render emphatic 
the ratification of the party’s policies and iden- 
tify them with the will of the "masses.” 

2. Soviet elections also impart to the popula- 
tion a feeling of participation and involvement in 
the political process, and they mobilize the ener- 
gies and enthusiasms of the people and imbue them 
with a sense of Communist civic responsibility— 
i.e., the opportunity to vote for the candidates 
presented by the regime. 

3. Soviet elections can also serve as useful 
barometers of dissatisfaction for the regime and 
act as warning devices. While to the uninitiated 
eye the dreary unanimity of the voting may be 
unenlightening, the smallest variation from one 
section of the country to another in the total num- 
ber of abstentions and negative votes can be very 
revealing to the regime. 

4 . Elections also provide ceremonial occasions 
for the leaders of the regime to make speeches 
and pronouncements, to establish contact with the 
general population, to disseminate and popularize 
the policies of the regime, and to provide a stage 
for the announcement of new policies and major 
shifts of personnel in the government. 

3. Finally, Soviet elections perform a valuable 
external propaganda device by providing a spec- 
tacular occasion for disseminating propaganda 
abroad concerning the Soviet Constitution and 
Soviet electoral procedures and democratic insti- 
tutions. While these gestures may register little 
impact on countries that enjoy free and periodic 
elections, their effect on countries that do not 
have elections, or whose elections are narrowly 
restricted or corrupt, may be substantial. 


THE SUPREME SOVIET 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 

According to Article 30 of the Soviet 
Constitution, “the highest organ of the state 
power in the U.S.S.R. is the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R.,” which means that all the consti- 
tutional powers in the Soviet system are vested 
in this body. Elected for a term of four years, 
the Supreme Soviet superficially resembles a 
bicameral legislative body of an ordinary fed- 
eral state (Fig. 8-2). One Chamber— the Soviet 
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session at the direction of the Presidium or 
upon the demand of one of the Union Repub- 
lics. In actual practice, until 1955 the Supreme 
Soviet was normally convened only once a jear, 
and the character and duration of its sessions 
»cre extraordinary by any standard. Between 
1916 and 195-i. this "highest organ of state 
power" sat for a total of 45 days, with the long- 
est session lasting seven days and the shortest 
exactly 67 minutes (to confirm the changes 
made after Stalin's death). Since 1955. a deter- 
mined effort has been made to use this body 
more often, and although its sessions still last 
for only four to seven days, they have taken 
place at the regular intervals required by the 
Constitution 

The Supreme Soviet is not a deliberating 
body, the deliberations take place elsewhere. 
Nor is it a debating assembly, debates, too, are 
held elsewhere, if at alL Neither docs it formu- 
late policy. It functions essentially as a listening 
assembly, and most of its “working” time is 
preoccupied with hearing reports from govern- 
ment Ministers. It listens attentively and with 
conditioned enthusiasm; if requested, it enacts 
legislation with rare dispatch, whether the sub- 
ject be fundamental or trivial. "Debate" is rit- 
ualized; proposals and comments from the 
floor are prearranged with consummate preci- 
sion. Panegyrics are delivered by a dozen or 
more carefully selected deputies; the appropri- 
ate personalities and actions of the past are 
roundly condemned, while the wisdom and 
correctness of the government is widely 
praised. During the entire existence of the Su- 
preme Soviet, there has never been a single 
negative vote (or abstention) cast in either 
Chamber, and no disagreement between the 
two bodies has ever occurred. 

Since 1955, when Malenkov announced his 
resignation before the Supreme Soviet, calcu- 
lated efforts have been made to enhance us 
prestige and to give it a more conspicuous role 
m the policy process. Meetings of the Supreme 
Soviet have been more frequent, and it is em- 


ployed more often as a sounding board for pol- 
icies which require dramatization and public 
dissemination. 

The possibility, no matter how remote it may 
appear at the moment, that ritual and ceremony 
may some day be replaced with substance, 
should not be ignored. Lifeless legal bodies, 
playing a ritualistic role, sometimes come to 
life under certain conditions and circumstances. 
The 1966 reorganization of the Supreme So- 
viet, expanding its nine permanent standing 
commissions (four in the Council of Union; 
five in the Council of Nationalities) to 10 each, 
reflects a basic political tendency in Soviet so- 
ciety in the direction of transferring greater 
power from the party to the constitutional or- 
gans of the state. Increasingly, soviet scholars 
and even party officials (largely from the non- 
Russian Republics) are suggesting that the Su- 
preme Soviet be allowed to behave more like an 
authentic legislative body. The Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Armenian Republic even had 
the audacity to suggest that more than one can- 
didate (nominated, however, through the single 
Communist Party) be offered in some districts 
to give Soviet citizens a personal choice be- 
tween two equally deserving candidates. 

In some areas of legislative concern, such as 
education, economic reorganization, health and 
welfare, judicial procedures, and criminal 
codes, discussion in the Supreme Soviet has 
been lively-even gingerly contentious-and 
has approximated genuine legislative debate. It 
is too early to make reliable predictions con- 
cerning possible changes in the powers and 
function of the Supreme Soviet, but one im- 
portant due will be the role » is assigned in any 
new Constitution which may be forthcoming. 

The Pouers and Functions 
of the Supreme Soviet 

Some powers are entrusted exclusively 
to the Supreme Soviet. Only the Supreme Soviet 
can pass "laws" or statutes, called zakons; only 
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the Supreme Soviet can amend ' the Constitu- 
tion (Article 146); only the Supreme Soviet, in 
joint session, "elects" the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet, "appoints" the government of the 
U.S.S.R. (the Council of Ministers), "elects" the 
Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. (Article 105), 
and “appoints” the Procurator-General of the 
U.S.S.R. (Article 114). It also possesses exclu- 
sive authority to enact legislation concern- 
ing Union citizenship, rights of foreigners, and 
the determination of the "principles" governing 
marriage and the family, the judicial system, 
judicial procedures, and criminal and civil 
codes. 

The Constitution, however, is deliberately 
ambiguous on the precise demarcation of au- 
thority between the Supreme Soviet and its 
Presidium, since Article 14 assigns powers not 
only to the Supreme Soviet, but also to the 
"higher organs of state power," which also in- 
clude the Presidium. Thus the Supreme Soviet 
must share authority with the Presidium in the 
following important spheres. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY. Representation of the U.S.S.R. in inter- 
national relations; conclusion, ratification, 
and denunciation of treaties; questions of war 
and peace; organization of national defense and 
security; direction of foreign trade on the basis 
of a state monopoly. 

CONSTITUTIONS. Control over the observ- 
ance of the Constitution and insuring the con- 
formity of the Union Republic constitutions 
with the All-Union document; admission of 
new Republics; confirmation of boundary 
changes between Union Republics and other 
administrative-territorial boundary alterations. 

ECONOMICS. Determination of the national 
economic plan; approval of the consolidated 
state budget; allocations of taxes and revenue 
between Union and local budgets; determina- 
tion of land tenure and use of natural resources; 


administration, organization, and/or direction 
of banks, financial, credit, and monetary institu- 
tions; administration of economic enterprises, 
transport, communications, state insurance, and 
the organization of a uniform system of national- 
economic statistics. 

EDUCATION AND WELFARE. Determination 
of the "basic principles" of education and pub- 
lic health; determination of the principles of 
labor legislation. 

Normally, sessions of the Supreme Soviet 
are not devoted to passing "laws” but to con- 
firming the executive orders (zn ikons), of the 
Presidium, and this it can do quickly. Thus, on 
a single day— April 26, 1954 — the Supreme 
Soviet managed to ratify 40 ukazes of the Pre- 
sidium, most of which had altered the Consti- 
tution. This was accomplished with neither de- 
bate nor extensive "discussion.” Aside from 
those which merely confirmed the decrees of 
the Presidium and introduced minor constitu- 
tional alterations of an administrative character, 
the Supreme Soviet between 1938 and July, 
1956, enacted only a total of less than 25 zrf- 
kons 

The Supreme Soviet, although an impotent 
body, represents primarily the privileged elites 
of Soviet society and largely duplicates the social 
membership and even the personnel of the hier- 
archies in the party, state, economic, and mili- 
tary establishments. For this reason, it should 
not be surprising that the policies of the party 
are adopted by the Supreme Soviet with neither 
questions nor criticisms. Over 79% (1,200) of 
the deputies were elected to the Twenty-Third 
Party Congress in 1966. 

The social configuration of the Supreme So- 
viet (Table 8-2) during the post-Stalin period 
betrays a remarkable uniformity from one so- 
viet to the other. Although the proportion of 
the intelligentsia has been steadily diminishing, 
the distribution of the elites within the intel- 

'■‘Sbormk Zakonov S.S.S.R. i Ukazor Prezidiuma Verkbov- 
novo Soveta S.S.S.R., 1938-1956 (Moscow, 1956). 



I'gentsia has been relatively constant, with the 
managerial-technical group showing the great- 
est decrease in representation in favor of more 
workers." Males consistently account for 
sl '£htly less than 75% of the membership, and 
party membership seems to hold at slight y 
^ove that proportion. The turnover in mem- 
bership is unusually high, with about two-thirds 
°f each soviet being made up of new deputies. 
The continuity is represented at the core by t e 
leadership of the regime, which is carried over 
from one session to the next. Well over half ot 
each soviet is consistently more than 4 years 
old, while the proportion of deputies w j 
some higher education now consistently noias 
t0 more than 50%. In the organization o t 
Supreme Soviet, virtually every formal om 
°f the body including the chairmen o 


than half of the 20 standing commissions is a 
member of the Party Central Committee, and 
most of the “debate” and “discussion" is thus 
carried on by deputies who are also members of 
the Central Committee Thus the Supreme So- 
viet, in some respects, represents a selected 
audience of citizens before which the decisions 
of the Central Committee are transmuted into 
legal acts of state, and before which some of the 
differences in the Central Committee are given 
a public and esoreric airing 

Since about one-fifth of the Supreme Soviet 
is made up of Central Committee members, 
there are bound to be some interesting similar- 
ities in the social composition of the country’s 
highest legislative organ. But the differences 
are even more remarkable. Like the Central 
Committee, the Supreme Soviet is predomi- 
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nantly male, but whereas the Central Commit- 
tee is a near-male monopoly (95%), the usual 
practice is to elect one-fourth of the deputies 
from the fairer sex. The age structure of the 
Central Committee is older than that of the 
Supreme Soviet, with 70% of its membership 
in 1966 being over 50 years old. The turnover 
rate in tile Central Committee betrays wide 
variation and fluctuates in accordance with fac- 
tional fortunes (in 1966, it was only 15% for 
full members and somewhat higher for candi- 
dates), whereas the Supreme Soviet registers an 
even turnover rate of about two-thirds each 
time. Only 2.8% of the Central Committee is 
made up of "workers and peasants" whereas in 
the Supreme Soviet, it now approaches 40%. 
This suggests once again that the proportion of 
women and workers and peasants in any Soviet 
institution, organization, or association is a 
fairly reliable guide to its real power, influence, 
and status in the Soviet system. 

THE PRESIDIUM 
OF THE SUPREME SOVIET 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
is defined in the Constitution as one of the 
"higher organs of state power” and is vested 
with a wide and impressive range of both cere- 
monial and substantive powers, combining ex- 
ecutive, legislative, diplomatic, military, and 
judicial functions. It functions as the collegial or 
plural chief of state of the Soviet Union, whose 
closest counterpart in the West is the Swiss 
Federal Council; otherwise, it is distinctively 
Soviet in character and is an expression of the 
party principle of collective leadership and re- 
sponsibility. The Chairman of the Presidium acts 
as the ceremonial head of the Soviet Union. 

The Presidium is elected by the Supreme 
Soviet in joint session at the first meeting after 
new elections, and its tenure is identical with 
that of the Supreme Soviet which elected it, It 
is now composed of 37 members: 15 Vice- 


Chairmen, a Secretary, and 20 additional mem- 
bers. Since December, 1958, each Republic is 
entitled to a Vice-Chairman. Before 1958, 
the allocation of a Vice-Chairman to each Re- 
public was customarily accomplished by electing 
the Chairman of a Republic Presidium as Vice- 
Chairman of the All-Union Presidium, and this 
is still governed by custom. An examination of 
the composition of the Presidium since its estab- 
lishment in 1938 reveals that among theordinary 
members are to be found high-ranking military 
officials, representatives of Autonomous Re- 
publics, high party officials of Republic organi- 
zations, and from four to six full or candidate 
members of the Party Presidium. 10 As a rule, 
the General Secretary of the party is elected 
as an ordinary member of the Presidium when he 
does not occupy an executive or administra- 
tive position in the government. Thus both 
Stalin and Khrushchev were ordinary members 
of the Presidium during the period when they 
held no other government office — as is the case 
with Brezhnev since Khrushchev’s ouster. This 
practice invests the party leaders with a high 
official status which can be held in reserve and 
employed when demanded by protocol. 

The Chairman of the Presidium is its most 
conspicuous member, but not necessarily the 
most powerful one. Only six individuals have 
occupied this position. The first was the veteran 
old Bolshevik and long-time Politburo mem- 
ber, Mikhail Kalinin, who served as the cere- 
monial chief of state from 1919 until his death 
in 1946. His successor, Nikolai Shvernik, was a 
relatively low-ranking member of the party 
hierarchy (a candidate member of the Polit- 
buro) and was picked by Stalin, no doubt, be- 
cause of his apparent passion for anonymity. He 
was replaced after Stalin's death by Marshal 
Voroshilov, a popular military-political leader. 

"'See lzvcitia, August 4, 1 966, for the composition of the 
Presidium. Five members were full or candidate members 
of the Party Politburo; Brezhnev was the only member with 
simultaneous membership in the Party Politburo and 
Secretariat. Of the remaining members, 17 were also full 
or candidate members of the Central Committee. 



Marshal Voroshilov announced his retirement 
in I960, but apparently he was forced out be- 
cause of his complicity in the plot to unseat 
Khrushchev m June, 1957. His successor was a 
veteran party functionary and loyal Khrushchev 
supporter, Leonid Brezhnev, who, like Vorosh- 
ilov and Kalinin, was a full member of the 
Party's highest body at the time of his appoint- 
ment. Brezhnev yielded to Mikoyan in 1964, 
who retired m favor of Podgorny in 1965. 

The Chairman of the Presidium is frequently, 
but incorrectly, referred to as the "President 
of the Soviet Union." Under the Constitution, 
his powers are no greater than those of other 
members. Normally, the Chairman performs all 
*he symbolic and ceremonial acts in the name 
of the Presidium as a whole, and enjoys the 
Prestige and prerogatives normally enjoyed by 
a titular chief of state. He presides over ses- 
tions of the Supreme Soviet, signs the decrees 
and other acts issued by the Presidium, and 
formally promulgates laws of the Supreme So- 
viet with his signature. He dispatches ambassa- 
dors and ministers, receives the credentials of 
foreign emissaries, and issues acts of pardon 
and amnesty. 

The powers of the Presidium under Article 
49 are very broad, but they are even broader in 
actual practice. As a "higher organ of state 
Power," the Presidium is, in effect, a working 
legislature and to all intents and purposes exer- 
cises the entire spectrum of state power during 
intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
viet. It is, in the words of one Soviet authority, 
"the highest permanently functioning organ of stale 
Power of the Soviet Union It issues decrees, 
which have the force of law throughout the un- 
ion, although in theory these decrees must he 
based on laws enacted by the Supreme Soviet 

Just as it shares legislative authority with the 
Supreme Soviet, its executive powers over ap 
those of the Council of Ministers. In us execu- 
tive capacity, the Presidium convenes and ois- 

"V. Kxipinsky, The Soaa! and Sun StnaUnt >f >>* 


solves the Supreme Soviet, annuls decisions 
and orders of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. and of the Union Republics (if they do 
not conform to law), institutes and awards dec- 
orations and titles of honor, and, during inter- 
vals between sessions of its parent body, re- 
leases and appoints Ministers of the U-S.S.R. on 
the recommendation of the Council of Minis- 
ters, subject always to subsequent confirmation 
by the Supreme Soviet 

The Presidium's diplomatic and military pow- 
ers are very extensive. It can order general or 
partial mobilization, proclaim martial law in 
separate localities or throughout the Union 
create military titles, diplomatic ranks, and 
other special titles, appoint and remove the 
high command of the armed forces, and, in be- 
tween sessions of the Supreme Soviet, is em- 
powered to declare a state of war in the event 
of military attack, and to fulfill treaty ob iga- 

^The role and function of the Presidium in 
practice and its relationship to the Supreme 
Lie. i. precisely .he reverse of .he. .» .to.y. 
Since both ihe Supreme Sov.e. and in ne 
sidium are creaiures of the party, the relaljon- 
,hip between the two bod.es depend, on the 
requirements and convenience, of the party. 
ilLe case with the Supreme Sov.e., .he Pre- 
sidium is .he captive of the party. It is the chief 
lecaiiamB instrument of the part,, since its 
ntSnbetship overlaps that of the Party Pol.f 

buro and the Secretariat. , . 

Party policies and decisions can be almost 

instantaneously promulgated as decrees of the 
Presidium. Thus Khrushchev s ouster was 
promptly legalized on October 15, .964, when 
his alleged request to be relieved of his duties 
was accepted by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet one day after his reputed indictment by 
the Central Committee Plenum. In the complex 
maneuvering which preceded Khrushchev's fall, 
Brezhnev gave up the chairmanship of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet in July, 1964, to 
devote full time to work in the Secretariat, and 
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was succeeded by A. I. Mikoyan. After Khrush- 
chev's displacement in October, 1964, the in- 
fluence and power of N. V. Podgorny experi- 
enced a rise, and it became necessary to award 
him a post commensurate with his new political 
eminence. This position is rapidly emerging 
as the third most prestigious post in the country 
(after General Secretary and Premier). 

Another indication of the political maturity 
of the Soviet political system is that of the six 
people who have been invested with this posi- 
tion, no less than four are still alive — Mikoyan, 
Brezhnev, Shvernik, and Voroshilov — who are 
now ordinary members of this organ. 

THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 

The Council of Ministers is described 
by the Constitution (Article 64) as “the highest 
executive and administrative organ of state 
power” in the U.S.S.R. The Council of Minis- 
ters, also called the "Government," is invested 
with the principal responsibility for the execu- 
tion and administration of policy, as distinct 
from its, formulation, which is, of course, the prov- 
ince of the party summit. The Council is nomi- 
nally accountable to the Supreme Soviet and its 
Presidium, but in fact is an administrative arm 
of the Party Politburo with which its member- 
ship overlaps. In actuality, the relationship be- 
tween the Party Politburo and the Council of 
Ministers in the decision-making process de- 
pends more on the degree of interlocking mem- 
bership between the two organs than on con- 
stitutional norms, (see Table 8 — 3). The same is 
true for ordinary Ministers as well. Aside from 
Kosygin, Mazurov, and Polyansky, Voronov and 
Shcherbitsky (candidate member), who are ex 
officio members of the Council, are also mem- 
bers of the Politburo, while nine Deputy 
Chairmen, 22 Ministers, and four ex officio mem- 
bers are full members of the Central Commit- 
tee. Twenty-eight Ministers and nine ex officio 
members of the Council of Ministers are can- 


didate members, while six other Ministers are 
members of the Central Auditing (inspection) 
Commission. Only one Minister (a new ap- 
pointee) was not a member of the Central Com- 
mittee or Central Auditing Commission. 

Under Stalin, particularly after he became 
Chairman of the Government in 1941, inter- 
locking membership was virtually complete and 
was designed to ensure maximum harmony and 
coordination between party policy and state 
administration. Distinctions between formula- 
tion and execution of policy were blurred and 
rendered irrelevant, since the Politburo of the 
party and the Presidium of the Council were 
almost identical in membership. Stalin, by a 
simple motion, could transform the same group 
of individuals from one body to another, since 
he was the head of both. 

Between 1 924 and 1941, Stalin chose to rule 
from his post in the Secretariat of the party, and 
was thus completely separated from the formal 
organs of the state and the administration. 
Shortly before Germany attacked the Soviet 
Union in 1941, Stalin, sensing an imminent 
crisis, suddenly assumed the chairmanship of 
the Council, relegating Molotov— its incum- 
bent since 1930 — to full-time duty as Commi- 
sar of Foreign Affairs. From being a secondary 
institution, the chairmanship was immediately 
invested with an authority that it had possessed 
only under Lenin. But Stalin also retained his 
post as General Secretary. Thus, as head of both 
party and Government, he made policy in one 
capacity and executed it in the other! 

The separation of the First Secretariat from 
the Premiership after Stalin’s death once again 
drove a chasm between the organs of the state 
and the party. But Khrushchev’s assumption of 
the chairmanship of the Council of Ministers in 
March, 1958, while still retaining his post of 
First Secretary, signified that the functions of 
policy formulation and administration could 
once again be reunited in a single person. The 
conflict between the organs of policy formula- 
tion (the party) and state administration (the 
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Government) was reduced to a minimum, with 
Khrushchev standing at the apex of both struc- 
tures, but with his abrupt removal, the two po- 
sitions were sundered and the stage set for 
a possible resumption of rivalry and conflict. 

The Council of Ministers, which superficially 


accountable 1 ' to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet when the Soviet legislature ,n 

session, which, of course, means about 350 days 
out of the year. Executive authority in the So- 
viet government .s formally distributed be- 
tween the Presidium and the Council, with the 


resembles a Cabinet in a Western parliamentary former exercising w cha rged 

system, is constitutionally subordinate to the «» < execudon 0 f the law. Admmis- 
Supreme Soviet, which "appoints it in joint however is vested exclusively in 
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the Council, and although it is formally ac- 
countable and responsible to the Supreme So- 
viet and/or its Presidium, the Council is in 
reality independent of both organs in the exer- 
cise of its authority. Only lip service is paid to 
the fiction of accountability to the Supreme- 
Soviet. 

Under Article 68 of the Constitution, the 
Council is empowered to: coordinate the work 
of ministries and other organs of administration 
under its jurisdiction; direct the work of eco- 
nomic organizations through central and Union 
Republic institutions; execute economic plans; 
administer the budget, credit, and monetary 
system; adopt measures for the maintenance of 
public order, state security, and the rights of 
citizens; exercise general guidance in foreign 
relations; fix the annual contingents to be con- 
scripted into the armed forces and direct the 
general organization of the military forces. It is 
also empowered to establish special committees 
and central administrative organs under its ju- 
risdiction for economic, cultural, and defense 
matters. 

The functions and powers of the Council so 
modestly outlined in the Constitution are, in 
fact, only a small part of what the Council of 
Ministers actually does. The magnitude of its 
responsibilities is like that which the President 
of the United States and his Cabinet would have 
if they had responsibility not only for federal 
administration but for the duties now per- 
formed by the states and also by private busi- 
nesses and trade unions. 

The Council of Ministers is thus the most 
important organ of the Soviet state and is the 
chief administrative instrument of the parry 
summit. Under the Constitution, it is empow- 
ered to issue decrees and orders in carrying out 
its functions, but these must be in conformity 
with laws in operation. It is charged with 
checking the execution of its own acts, but both 
the Supreme Soviet and the Presidium are au- 
thorized to annul decrees and orders of the 
Council if they are in conflict with existing law, 


or for any reason whatsoever, although no 
decree or order of the Council has ever been 
overruled in the entire history of the Soviet 
system. The decrees and orders of the Council, 
which are binding throughout the Union, con- 
stitute the overwhelming bulk of legislation in 
the Soviet Union. Although the Council of Min- 
isters, constitutionally, is not a legislative body, 
it is the chief source of law in the Soviet state. 

The composition, but not the operational 
structure, of the Council of Ministers is estab- 
lished by the Constitution, and these provisions 
of the Constitution have been subject to more 
emendations, perhaps, than any other. The Coun- 
cil is directed by a smaller decision-making 
body called the Presidium of the Council of 
Ministers (not to be confused with either the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet or the former 
Presidium of the party) and consists of the 
Chairman and his Deputies, which, as of 1967, 
included two First Deputy Chairmen and nine 
deputies of lesser party rank. The 84-member 
Council of Ministers, appointed in August 
19 66 was made up of the following categories: 1 ' 

1. Presidium: One chairman, two First Deputy 
Chairmen; nine Deputy Chairmen. 

2. Forty-seven Ministries: 

22 ALL-UNION MINISTRIES: Aviation Indus- 
try; Foreign Trade; Gas Industry; Civil Aviation; 
Machine Building for Light Industry, Food Indus- 
try, and Household Appliances; Merchant Marine; 
Defense Industry; General Machine Building; 
Instrument-Making and Means of Automation and 
Control Systems; Transportation; Radio Industry; 
Medium Machine-Building; Machine Tool and 
Tool Industry; Machine Building for Construc- 
tion, Road Building, and Civil Engineering; Ship- 
building Industry; Tractor and Farm-Machine 
Building; Transport Construction; Heavy Power 
and Transport Machine-Building; Chemical ana 
Petroleum Machine-Building; Electronics Indus- 
try; Electrical Equipment Industry 

25 UNION REPUBLIC MINISTRIES: Geology; 
Public Health; Higher and Specialized Secondary 

n Pravda, August 4, 1966. 
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Education. Foreign Affairs, Culture; Light Indus- 
try, Lumber, Pulp and Paper, and Wood- 
Processing Industry, Land Reclamation and Water 
Resources, Installation and Specialized Construc- 
tion Work; Meat and Dairy Industry, Petroleum 
Extracting Industry, Defense; Food Industry, 
Building Materials Industry, Fishing Industry, 
Communications, Agriculture, Trade; Coal In- 
dustry; Finance; Chemical Industry; Non-Ferrous 
Metallurgy, Ferrous Metallurgy, Power and Elec- 
trification 

3. Ten Stan Committees Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions. State Security, State Planning, Material and 
Technical Supply, Science and Technology, Con- 
struction Affairs; Labor and Wages. Vocational 
and Technical Education; Procurements, Forestry 

4. Four Specialized Agencies: Central Statistical 
Administration, State Bank; All-Union Farm Ma- 
chinery, People's Control Committee 

5. Ex officio. The 15 Republic Premiers 

The enormous size of the Council of Minis- 
ters has been accompanied by a corresponding 
decrease in its power and significance as a de- 
liberating organ. In fact, the Council rarely 
meets as a body and, when it does, betrays mt e 
more animation than listening and applauding 
various reports. The decision-making functions 
of the Council have been preempted by the 
Presidium of the Council of Ministers. 


The Chairman and Presidium 
of the Council 


The Presidium of the Council is the 
principal administrative decision ns ° 
of the Soviet state. It presides over t e 
tries and other administrative organs ot 
government, supervises their work, coor in 
their activities, settle, iurisdict.on.l coniitcts. 
and decides question, of a general 
live character. Decree, tptMmUmon * ” 
Council of a general character are rstued by the 
Presidium in the name of the Coone.l and 
signed by the Chairman or F.rs, W 
countersigned by the Administrator o 


who is m charge of the drafting and other 
housekeeping agencies of the Council Orders 
(rasporyazhcntya) of the Council, which are de- 
cisions more operational and current in charac- 
ter can be signed by the Chairman, First 
Deputy, or a Deputy. Individual Ministers are 
empowered to issue instructions and regula- 
tions that are administratively binding within 
the agencies under their jurisdiction. 

The most influential member in the Council 
of Ministers is its Chairman, who has always 
been in the highest rank of the party hierarchy. 
This office has been occupied by only eight 
men since its establishment on the day after 
the Revolution Lenin (1917-24); Rykov 
(1924-30), Molotov (1930-41), Stalin 
(1941 -53), Malenkov (1953-55), . Bulganin 
(1955-58), Khrushchev (1958-1 964), Kosygin 

964_ ). Of these, all but Lenin, Rykov 

aiid Stalin are still alive; except for Lenin all of 
the past occupants of this post whether dead or 
alive, are in varying degrees of disgrace. Ryko 
was executed in 1938 after the last of the noto- 
rious purge trials. Stalin's corpse has been bam 
ished from Lenin's mausoleum and his memory 
defiled. Molotov, Malenkov, and Bulganin have 

been explicitly denounced as antiparty, while 

Sshchevhibeendisgracedasa''non.persoa 

The size and composition of the membership 
of the Presidium has varied in response to the 
vagaries of factional politics. Under Stalin the 
Council's Presidium consisted of a dozen o 
more members, most of whom, after 1949, di 
not carry ministerial portfolios Apparently, 
Stalin operated through an even smaller body, 
the "Bureau" of the Presidium, whose exist- 
ence, but not composition, was revealed only 
after Stalin's death. Immediately after Stalins 
death, the secret "Bureau” was abolished the 
Presidium was reduced in size, and First 
Deputies were restored to various consolidated 
portfolios, as were other members of the party 
Presidium in the government. In the first 
post-Stalin government, the Presid.um consisted 
of the Chairman (Malenkov), four First 
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Deputies (Beria, Molotov, Kaganovich, Bul- 
ganin), and one Deputy (Mikoyan) — all of 
whom were full members of the Party Pre- 
sidium. The size of the Presidium increased and 
reached a peak after February, 1955, when 
Bulganin displaced Malenkov as Premier. Bul- 
ganin’s Presidium in 1956 consisted of five 
First Deputies (all members of the Party Pre- 
sidium) and eight Deputies (including the dis- 
graced Malenkov, who remained a full member 
of the Party Presidium), and the Council itself 
expanded to include more than 50 Ministries. 

In the following year, however, after the 
economic reorganization acts of May, 1957, the 
abolition of 25 economic ministries and other 
ministerial reorganizations reduced the number 
of Ministries to less than 20. By 1964, the Min- 
istries had been reduced to 1 1 , but the size of 
the Council expanded to more than 70 mem- 
bers because of the admission of other agencies 
and organs. 

After Khrushchev’s ouster, the elaborate 
structure of State Committees erected by 
Khrushchev was progressively dismantled and 
the Ministry was restored as the principal ad- 
ministrative unit of the Council. By 1967, the 
government once again included nearly 50 
ministries, while the number of State Commit- 
tees dwindled to 1 0, thus restoring the pre- 
Khrushchev equilibrium between these two 
administrative forms. 


MINISTRIES 
AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Ministries in the central government 
are of two types: All-Union and Union Repub- 
lic. The All-Union Ministries, of which there 
were 22 in 1966, are administrative agencies 
which are completely centralized in the federal 
government and are limited to matters which 
are incapable of being decentralized, such as 
foreign trade, merchant marine, etc. The Union 
Republic Ministries (25 in 1966) are depart- 


ments dealing with matters in which jurisdic- 
tion is shared between the center and the cir- 
cumference. According to Soviet constitutional 
doctrine and administrative practice, the Union 
Republic Ministries are governed by a system 
of dual subordination. The Ministry exists at 
two levels: in Moscow and in each of the 1 5 
Union Republics. Constitutionally, each Union 
Republic Ministry is responsible to its cor- 
responding supreme organ of state authority, 
but, administratively, the Union Republic Min- 
istries in the Republics are subordinated to 
their counterparts in the central government. 

The Union Republic Ministries are primarily 
functional in character and include what are 
normally considered to be the most important 
departments of government: foreign affairs and 
defense. The Union Republic Ministries are 
useful devices for decentralizing administration 
and responsibility, without, at the same time, 
relinquishing control of policy from the center. 
Thus, whereas the Union Republic Minister in 
Moscow is appointed by the All-Union Su- 
preme Soviet and the Union Republic Minis- 
ters in the Republics are appointed by their 
respective Supreme Soviets, Article 76 of the 
Constitution specifies that the Moscow Minis- 
tries direct the activities of the Union Republic 
Ministries in the Republics. In the case of for- 
eign affairs, this division of authority is only a 
matter of form, and in the case of defense does 
not go beyond the printed words of the Con- 
stitution. For the Ministries of Culture, Health, 
Higher Education, and Agriculture, how- 
ever, genuine deconcentration of administra- 
tive personnel and responsibility can be use- 
fully introduced. 

The State Committees are organized much 
like the Ministries and are of two types: All- 
Union and Union Republic. The main differ- 
ence is that the department is directed by a 
Committee rather than by a minister, although 
in some cases the Chairman may carry the title 
of Minister. With one or two exceptions (nota- 
bly the Committee for State Security), the Com- 
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mittccj which have been retained deal with 
matters which cut across various departments 
and agencies and thus require coordination, 
such as Science and Technology. The conver- 
sion of the Ministry of State Security (the Se- 
cret Police) into 3 State Committee was calcu- 
latedly designed to dismantle the dangerous 
apparatus built by Ueru and to insure that it 
could not again become an instrument of a sin- 
file individual. 


THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC COUNCILS 
(SOVNARKHOZ) 

In May, 1957, virtually the entire net- 
work of economic ministries was set aside and 
their powers deconccntratcd into more than 
100 regional economic councils, with complete 
authority over all industrial enterprises within 
their territorial jurisdiction. 

All the councils were established within the 
boundaries of Union Republics, in order not to 
offend local sensitivities, although this created 
Problems of an economic character. Large Re- 
publics were divided into several regions, while 
the smaller Republics constituted a single iev- 
narkhoz. In order to overcome the drawbacks of 
drawing economic regions to correspond with 
Political divisions, the 100 or so economic re- 
gions were grouped together into 1 7 main eco- 
nomic regions. 

The somarkhoz system failed to survive the 
ouster of Khrushchev, with whom it was inti- 
mately associated. While it served the pur- 
pose of deconcentrating economic power, and 
thereby effectively destroyed the power base of 
the heavy industrial managers, many of whom 
resisted Khrushchev's economic innovations, u 
was far from a success from the standpoint of 
productive efficiency. It stimulated locahm, and 
in some cases infused the Republics with a 
sense of economic nationalism as localities 
were impelled to produce more in response to 


local needs, demands, and interests, than to 
those of the center. Beginning in March, 1965, 
a sweeping reorganization was inaugurated as 
the seiturkboz system was dismantled and the 
economic state committees once again trans- 
formed into ministries The Supreme Coun- 
cil of the National Economy, the All-Union 
Council of the National Economy, and the 
Republic councils of the national economy and 
the economic regions were ail scrapped, while 
the State Planning Committee once again was 
restored as the top planning body of the Soviet 
Union. Anxiety that the old defects of the 
restored system might be revived as well was re- 
flected in Brezhnev's caveat at the Twenty- 
Third Party Congress 


We would like to caution Ministry workers 
awmst attempts to revive a narrow departmental 
approach to matters, a fault of which the former 
ministries were frequently guilty 


HOW "NEW” GOVERNMENTS 
ARE FORMED 

Since the Soviet governmental machin- 
ery is organized along pseudo-parliamentary 
lines, it is not surprising that the relationship 
between the Council of Ministers and the Su- 
preme Soviet imitates those of parliamentary 
systems. In the Soviet system, there are four 
formal occasions when the formation of a new 
government is required. (1) after the election of 
, new Supreme Soviet (regularly every foot 
years) (2) when the Chairman of the Council 
resigns (3> when the Chairman dies or becomes 
incapacitated, (4) when the Chairman loses the 

confidence of the Supreme Soviet. 

The last occasion has never materialized, but 
,r remains a possibility. From I S>4l , when Stalin 
replaced Molotov as the head of the govern- 
ment, until Stalin's death in March, 1953, only 
the first occasion arose. At the initial meeting 

■V’fwwt*. March 30 , 1966 
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of a newly elected Supreme Soviet, Stalin 
would submit a written statement “surrender- 
ing” the powers of his government to the Su- 
preme Soviet, meeting in joint session, which 
would be accepted. Almost simultaneously, the 
Supreme Soviet would then commission Stalin 
to submit proposals for a “new” government. At 
the “next” joint sitting (the following afternoon 
or day), the Chairman of the Presidium would 
announce the “new” government proposed by 
Stalin. The announcement would be greeted 
by an outburst of prearranged odes to Stalin by 
selected deputies, whereupon Stalin's “new” 
government "was then voted upon as a whole 
and unanimously adopted amidst loud applause 
passing into an ovation in honor of Comrade 
Stalin, who was elected Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.” 14 

Stalin’s sudden death in March, 1953, con- 
fronted his successors with the problem of de- 
vising a formula for organizing a “new” govern- 
ment for the first time since Lenin and Stalin 
had ceased dominating the scene. The crisis 
clearly required supraconstitutional procedures, 
whose only counterpart elsewhere is the coup 
d’etat. In other words, the vacuum created by 
Stalin’s death could only be filled outside the 
Constitution, because it was a question of 
power and not a question of law. On March 7, 
1953, an extraordinary joint decree was issued 
over the names of the Party Central Committee, 
the Council of Ministers, and the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet, which cleverly embraced 
every conceivable instrument of legitimacy and 
legality in the Soviet system and included ail 
possible contenders for power. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet re- 
ceived a new Chairman and Secretary (although 
the Constitution specifies that the members of 
the Presidium can only be elected by the Su- 
preme Soviet). Malenkov was advanced to 
Stalin’s vacated post of Premier, and other 
members of the Party Presidium were ap- 

u Karpinsky, op. at., pp. 123-124. 


pointed First Deputies, deputies, and ordinary 
Ministers. One week later, on March 15, 1953, 
the Supreme Soviet, in a breathless session of 
67 minutes, approved the fait accompli, and the 
bare bones of constitutional procedure were 
thus preserved. 

“New” governments following resignations 
of the Chairman have been nominated three 
times, the first time on February 8, 1955, when 
a statement was read by the Chairman of the 
Council of Union on behalf of Malenkov be- 
fore the Supreme Soviet at 1 :00 o’clock in the 
afternoon, in which he submitted his resigna- 
tion on grounds of administrative inexperi- 
ence and incompetence. The Premier of the 
R.S.F.S.R. moved that the resignation be ac- 
cepted, which was unanimously approved, and 
in less than 10 minutes the session was ad- 
journed. At 4 p.m., the Supreme Soviet was 
reconvened, and Khrushchev, the first speaker, 
proceeded to nominate Nikolai Bulganin as 
Malenkov’s successor. Five minutes after the 
session started, Bulganin was unanimously ap- 
proved as the new Chairman. On the next day, 
Bulganin delivered his acceptance speech and 
submitted his list of proposed Ministers. 

The second resignation took place in March, 
1958, when Bulganin submitted his resignation, 
which was accepted unanimously. Khrushchevs 
name was placed in nomination by Marshal 
Voroshilov, the Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet. The First Secretary was 
approved as the new Premier unanimously by 
acclamation, and the "new” government was m 
business less than 24 hours after the convoca- 
tion of the Supreme Soviet. 

The third resignation allegedly took place at 
the October 14, 1964 Plenum of the Central 
Committee. No deliberations of this plenum 
have ever been published, and serious doubts 
about its actual convocation are widespread. 
Khrushchev was removed abruptly in a carefully 
planned coup while he was vacationing on 
the Black Sea riviera. According to the official 
version of events, Khrushchev requested of the 
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Central Committee (not before the Supreme 
Soviet) that "he be released from the duties of 
Fint Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U., member of the Presidium of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the CP.S.U., and Chairman 
of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, in view of 
his advanced age and deterioration in the state 
of his health." 11 The request was promptly 
granted, and on the next day he was formally 
relieved of his post by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, which then proceeded to 
unanimously appoint Kosygin in his place. 
Khrushchev's removal and Kosygin's appoint- 
ment were then duly ratified by the Supreme 
Soviet several months later— on December 9, 
1964.'* 

It should be noted that the procedure em- 
ployed in Khrushchev's resignation departed 
1] gnificantly from the Malenkov and Bulganin 
resignation scenarios. Khrushchev did not pub- 
licly ask to be relieved, neither did he even 
appear before the Supreme Soviet or its Pre- 
sidium, to which he was constitutionally re- 
sponsible, to make a statement. In fact, Khrush- 
chev has never made a public statement con- 
cerning any aspect of his alleged resignation, 
an d furthermore, he has nor indulged in any 
public confession of error, incompetence, or 
disloyalty, as was the case with his two pred- 

“PnvJa, October 16 1964 

u P*nda, December 10. 1964 


eccssors. Another important deviation is that 
the Central Committee was the first to an- 
nounce his resignation, not the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet. And no account was given 
of how Kosygin was recommended to the Pre- 
sidium for appointment, although in December, 
1964, Brezhnev formally nominated Kosygin at 
the ratification session of the Supreme Soviet. 

The precision and rapidity with which the 
Supreme Soviet accepted resignations and ap- 
proved "new" governments, with neither ad- 
vance notice nor deliberation, is sufficiently 
eloquent by itself to demonstrate the nature of 
the responsibility and accountability of the 
Council to the Supreme Soviet. Needless to 
say the smoothness of the changeovers simply 
reflects the fact that all the basic questions were 
decided in the Party Politburo and were then 
simply formalized in the presence of the Su- 
preme Soviet. In a strictly technical sense, the 
procedure seems to resemble the manner in 
which governments are chosen by party cau- 
cuses or executive committees in democratic 
countries, which are then ratified by parlia- 
ments. with the very significant exception that 
the Party Politburo is, as we have seen, the only 
“party caucus” tolerated in the Soviet system. In 
the case of Khrushchev's removal, however, the 
regime came perilously close to violating its 
own party procedures and constitutional norms 
which it has so sedulously sought to observe 
since Stalin’s death! 



IX 

r he Soviet Union 
Today . . . and 

Tomorrow 


Although the Soviet system is now more than a 
half-century old, any attempt to determine with 
precision its definitive contours would still be 
premature. Soviet society has been subjected to 
a continuous process of social and political 
convulsions that have been engineered from the 
top in an attempt to achieve the ideological 
goals of the party leadership. Still, Soviet soci- 
ety today remains an unfinished social order. 
Prom the standpoint of the party leadership, 


current Soviet society represents simply an- 
other way-station on the road to Communism. 
Changes, radical and trivial, will continue to be 
initiated from above, following the needs of the 
moment, although what in fact emerges will 
continue to represent a balance between the 


internal and external forces to change. 


In the evolution of Soviet society, significant 


groups with an interest in arresting further so- 
cial transformations have continuously emerged, 
and the present state of things is no different 
except that the social groups which today have 
a vested interest in maintaining the present 
status quo are more differentiated, influentia , 
and more firmly rooted than in previous 
periods. It would be a mistake, however, to 
assume that they will necessarily be any more 
successful in arresting further social transforma 
tions. External impediments, in the form o 
differently perceived interests by various 
Communist states, particularly China, and t ie 
successful resistance of the non-Cominumst 
world to the expansion of the Communist S P ier< J 
are just as likely to force a reshaping o tie 
ideological goals of Soviet society as are inter 
nal forces. Soviet society thus remains in a con 


UlllUU U1 , 

Certain features of the Soviet system a 
achieved a degree of permanence because t ey 
satisfy not only the requirements of i eo °gy> 
but have won genuine popular acceptance, t 
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public ownership of the means of production, 
natural resources, and financial institutions, and 
state control of communications, information, 
health, education, welfare, and culture are two 
examples. The collective-farm system, on the 
other hand, seems to be universally disliked 
and represents an unwelcome burden on agri- 
culture and the peasantry. The one-party system 
finds wide acceptance, although the people 
would prefer more flexibility in nominations 
and elections and would like more than one 
candidate to stand for political oflice. It might 
also be noted that some nationalities, particu- 
larly the three Baltic countries, would prefer to 
be outside the Soviet community altogether, 
and tensions continue to arise over the Com- 
munist failure to reconcile completely the con- 
flicts between national dignity and Soviet pa- 
triotism, between local national pride and 
Great Russian nationalism. 

PROBLEMS AHEAD 
The dilemmas of the Soviet system thus 
derive from the failure of social realities to 
correspond with desirable ideological goals 
which were promised or are claimed (democ- 
racy, freedom, etc), and from the state's efforts 
to impose undesirable ideological goals (col- 
lectivized agriculture, for example) or to trans- 
form existing institutions and processes which 
are acceptable into unacceptable patterns. These 
dilemmas and problems can be grouped into 
four general categories: (1) problems arising 
out of the necessity to falsify or rationalize 
reality (ideological distortion or false per- 
ception), (2) problems arising from the fail- 
ure to legitimize or legalize the transfer of 
power; (3) problems of social equilibrium and 
stabilization; (4) problems arising from the 
utilization of economic resources and produc- 
tion. Implicit also is the fundamental problem 
arising from the conflict between the require- 
ments of internal stability and the ideological 
goals of foreign policy. 


Ideological Distortions 

The Soviet system continues to be 
plagued by the agonies of what we might call 
false perception resulting from ideological dis- 
tortions of reality. While many of these prob- 
lems appear esoteric, they are of crucial signif- 
icance in a society in which a systematically 
articulated ideology is officially enshrined. In 
some instances, Soviet leaders and citizens ap- 
pear to believe many things to be true which 
are in fact false, and this results in a condition 
known as "false consciousness,” an aberration 
which infects all societies, but one to which the 
Soviet is especially prone. 

Soviet society is described as "free," "demo- 
cratic,” and without class hostility, although this 
is patently untrue. It is asserted that the Com- 
munist Party represents the monolithic will of 
all classes, whose interests are unified and har- 
monious, whereas in fact social groups in Soviet 
society perceive their interests differently, and 
the Communist Party articulates the will of the 
elites rather than that of all social classes For- 
mulating policy and social behavior in accord- 
ance with beliefs which are out of focus with 
reality results in distorted perceptions of prob- 
lems and situations and gives rise to misdirected 
or inappropriate solutions and responses. Prob- 
lems which in fact exist remain unnoticed and 
without solutions, while problems which do 
not exist appear as real and are met with arti- 
ficially contrived solutions. 


Legitimacy and Succession 

A perennial and still unresolved prob- 
lem in the Soviet system is that of the institu- 
tionalization and legitimization of political 
power Theoretically, the problem does not 
exist, and, in official doctrine, Soviet leaders 
and citizens must behave as if the problem is 
non-existent. Theoretically, power is lodged in 
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the party and is then delegated to the central 
organs of the party, which exercise this |\»wcr 
in a collective or institutional rather than i'er- 
son.il capacity. Power, however, cannot he ex- 
ercised impersonally, but must he possessed 
and exercised by individuals, who may he mem- 
bers of bodies or groups. 

At any given time in the Soviet system, the 
institutional seat of power can he defined, but 
the particular personalities who hold the reins 
of power cannot. Thus, while Stalin wax alive, 
power theoretically rested in the Presidium of 
the Party, but in fact was vested in Stalin as a 
person. When Stalin died, theoretically no 
power vacuum existed, since the Presidium as a 
body continued to function. In fact, a profound 
vacuum resulted because no orderly process 
had been devised (or transferring | sower. The 
official ideology refused to recognize the exist- 
ence of such a problem. In the absence of a le- 
gal or predetermined succession procedure, the 
problem was resolved informally by a struggle 
for supremacy among various personalities, 
cliques, and groups, although the existence of 
such a struggle was itself repeatedly denied. 
The composition of various party and state or- 
gans changed with each phase of the struggle, 
but no actual transfer of power in the party 
hierarchy was officially recognized, since, theo- 
retically, the power of the party w.is always 
lodged in its central organs. 

Although certain unwritten ground-rules 
seem to be developing governing the struggle 
for power, these do not enjoy official recogni- 
tion nor are they explicitly articulated, and un- 
less an orderly system for transferring power is 
devised, a dangerous vacuum will continue to 
exist at the very apex of the Soviet system. 

Another closely related problem of power is 
the precise relationship that exists between the 
party and the state. Again, in theory, no prob- 
lem is supposed to exist; the party devises pol- 
icy and transmits it to the state for execution 
and implementation as law. In fact, however, 
tensions appear between the two not only be- 


cause this fuiictimul division of labor is im- 
possible to sustain in a meaningful sense, but 
also because cadi inevitably becomes the in- 
strument of power o! those who Control it. 1 his 
tension, in practice, is resolves! only when both 
institutions are under the control of a single 
center of power, reflected usually in the unifi- 
cation of the highest post in the government 
with the highest post in the party in a single 
person. Thus, as did Lenin throughout his life- 
time and Stalin from l Mil to 19!>.s. Khrushchev 
between l l )SS ami l*J6t held the position ol 
party leader ami Premier of the Government. 
The fact ch.tr the two posts were once again sep- 
arated after Khrushchev's removal demonstrates 
that the problem still has not been resolved. As 
long as the problems of power and succession 
are nut dealt with in their realistic, as opposed 
to their ideologically distorted, dimension, the 
Soviet system will continue to be threatened 
with instability at the very pinnacle of power, 
and each succession crisis carries in it a poten- 
tial of disaster. 

Soc/.tl 

iiiu / the P.irly 

The Communist Party is being increas- 
ingly transformed into an arena in which the 
various Soviet elites make known their de- 
mands on one another, articulate their special 
interests, and try to impose their desires as the 
unified will of society as a whole. It is clear that 
one of the most substantial problems of the 
Soviet social order is how to reduce the inevi- 
table tensions between the desire ot a privi- 
leged group, the Soviec intelligentsia, to pre- 
serve its special status, and the ideological 
imperative of a classless society to which the 
party leadership is committed. While theoreti- 
cally the intelligentsia as an entity is committed 
to a classless society, in actual fact only the 
party apparatus appears to have an enduring 
interest in it. The very function of the party 
apparatus is to preserve the purity and integrity 
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of the Communist doctrine. Besides, the appa- 
ratus’s political power is not likely to be un- 
dermined by the implementation of Commu- 
nist egalitarian principles. On the contrary, it 
would probably be enhanced since egalitarian 
reforms would tend to undermine the position 
of nonparty privileged groups. 

According to Soviet doctrine, the intel- 
ligentsia is destined to dissolve into the society 
as a whole. Hence, the idea of recognizing dis- 
tinct groups within the intelligentsia— although 
they exist in actuality— is in flagrant conflict 
with Marxism-Leninism. But since future Com- 
munist development will be determined by the 
ideological commitment of the party and the 
attitude of social groups, the study of social 
structure and social stratification is extremely 
important There is no question but that the 
several elites which have crystallized within the 
Soviet intelligentsia have, on the whole, a vested 
interest in preserving largely intact the de facto 
social order which exists in the Soviet Union 
today. They would like nothing better than to 
receive official recognition guaranteeing the 
status quo. While quasi-autonomous interest 
groups flourish within the intelligentsia, they 
do not enjoy either legal or ideological recog- 
nition and hence the fiction must be preserved 
that they do not exist. Only the intelligentsia as 
a whole enjoys ideological acceptance as a stra- 
tum of the working class Thus a constant fric- 
tion and conflict between the upper social 
groups in the intelligentsia and the party appa- 
ratus is likely to be the rule in the Soviet soci- 
ety for some time to come. The party leaders 
will attempt to undermine the vested interests 
of the intelligentsia, while the latter will try to 
buttress its social position either by constitu- 
tional reform or by capturing the very citadel of 
Political power, the leadership of the patty. 

Some Soviet scholars, thus, are calling for 
*he recognition of "intraclass" differences based 
upon social function and the division of labor, 
which they concede gives rise to divergent so- 
cial attitudes and interests. They make a sharp 


distinction between class structure, which is 
slated for extinction, and social structure (and 
thus social stratification), which they argue is an 
inevitable and ineradicable feature of any or- 
ganized society. Although the new bourgeoning 
Soviet field of "complex sociological research" 
is designed to facilitate the transition to Com- 
munist society, it is more likely to rationalize 
the existing social system, and what one Soviet 
observer maintains is the function of "bour- 
geois” sociologists appears more accurately to 
be an esoteric justification for the new Soviet 
science of "complex sociology" 1 


Sociologists in the bourgeois world cope perfectly 
well with the role of "social engineers." Their spe- 
cific recommendations and forecasts are devoted, 
as a rule, to improving the existing structures and 
institutions, to eliminating individual conflicts 
and contradictions. To put it simply, they devise 
the lubricants that enable a rusting mechanism to 
tat, 00 normally Th.y boldly dudua cotta- 
dictions of social organization, but only in order 
to strengthen its foundations, to heal its ulcers, 
and prolong its life 1 

The regime clearly recognizes the existence 
of the tensions between the desire of social 
elites to maintain their privileges and the ideo- 
logical imperative of a classless society The 
ideological key to the resolution of this di- 
lemma is to raise the level of productivity to 
the point where it meets total social demand, 
which then automatically renders superfluous 
all necessity for establishing priorities in the 
distribution of rewards. The economic trans- 
formation of society, according to the Soviets, 
will bring about the necessary psychological 
transformation of man so that it will become a 
habit to work to the best of one’s ability, not 
only as a duty, but also as an inner urge, and 
then both the material and psychological prereq- 
uisites for a classless society will have been 
met. In Soviet jargon, this means that d.stmc- 
cons between physical and mental labor and 

• Komumohia ya. Proida.JnM 2. 1967. 
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between rural and urban life must be elimi- 
nated so that "the activity of all workers of 
Communist society will be a combination of 
physical and mental work." 

It can be safely assumed, therefore, that ex- 
isting social distinctions and differentials in 
rewards and status will persist for some time 
and that privileged elites will endeavor to 
maintain their privileges, but it can also be ex- 
pected that the regime will take periodic 
measures to curb these tendencies so that social 
mobility in Soviet society will remain relatively 
high. The intelligentsia will continue to ex- 
pand in numbers and occupations. Jr seems 
hardly credible that privileged elites will dis- 
appear voluntarily in Soviet society. Yet the 
ultimate goal is precisely that. "With the vic- 
tory of Communism," writes one authority, 
"there will be no intelligentsia as a separate 
social stratum." 

Raising the Standard of Living 

Raising the standard of living in the 
Soviet Union has crucial ideological signifi- 
cance, since Communist society requires an 
economy of abundance to provide the material 
basis for the psychological and moral transfor- 
mation of man. The tremendous effort devoted 
to enhancing the productive forces of the coun- 
try, however, are not all directed to raising the 
standard of living, for the regime is still deter- 
mined to enhance Soviet military power and 
promote the ideological goal of world Commu- 
nism, although with diminishing enthusiasm. 
Consequently, the major Soviet economic effort 
is directed toward three fields, which results in 
a certain amount of conflict since the Soviet 
economy is not capable of satisfying the needs 
of all three simultaneously. The three fields are: 
(1) heavy industry — the goal is to maintain a 
high rate of industrial growth for prestige pur- 
poses and to accomplish foreign policy objec- 
tives; (2) military power — again for purposes of 


prestige as well as national security and for the 
promotion of ideological objectives, in part 
through foreign military assistance to various 
countries; and (3) consumer goods and food 
production. 

Production for the consumer has always re- 
ceived the lowest priority in the Soviet Union, 
particularly in agriculture, and one of the basic 
tensions of contemporary Soviet society stems 
from the desire of the people for a more rapid 
improvement in their standard of living, as op- 
posed to the regime's insistence on assigning 
priority to heavy industry and military power. 
Since Soilin'* death, .greater attention has been 
devoted to raising the standard of living, and 
substantial progress has been made, but this has 
merely whetted the public's appetite rather 
than satisfied it. Furthermore, the Russian peo- 
ple are now more aware that the standard of 
living could be even higher if less effort and 
investment were channeled into the production 
of heavy industry and rockets. 

Agricultural production, particularly, has 
always lagged far behind industrial growth. 
While industrial goals are consistently achieved 
and sometimes exceeded, agricultural produc- 
tion almost always falls short of planned targets. 
This has created a serious imbalance in the So- 
viet economy, and, while the Soviet public is 
not undernourished or on the verge of a sub- 
sistence diet, the agricultural sector of the So- 
viet economy remains a jerry-built structure 
which can crumble in the face of a serious crisis. 

The inefficiency of agricultural production in 
the Soviet Union stems from two causes: (I) the 
low priority it receives in terms of investment 
and effort; (2) the collective-farm system. Ad- 
mittedly, food production could be significantly 
increased if che state funneled greater resources 
in that direction, but this would be at the ex- 
pense of heavy industry and armament. In early 
1962, Khrushchev publicly rejected this alter- 
native in favor of boosting prices for meat and 
dairy products by 25-30% as an inducement to 
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the firmer $ to produce more »n exchange for 
greater profits.* This served only to ruse 
ihghtly the peasant's standard of living at the 
expense of the urban standard of life and was 
not an effective solution. 

Altering the structure of Soviet agriculture 
could also result in greater food produciion. 
but again at the expense of redistributing in- 
come bent ten town and country. Incentives for 
greater production within the collective farm 
system have |ust about reached their maximum 
point, and the regime is now confronted wit 
the major decision of accepting stagnation in 
agriculture or stimulating further growth by 
greater investment at the expense of industry 
and armaments or radically revising the co cc 
tive farm system to give the peasant greater 
incentives for greater effort. Khrushchev s su 
cessors have put more money into agricu tore, 
and this, combincJ with better efficiency an 
m °re incentive for the peasant, has ^ en 
warded with two extraordinary bumper arv 

(in 1966 and 1967). . iet 

One of the great anomalies of the 
system is the vast disparity between its o 

, . r , nlr ,l Com- 

*A« (he November, 1962. Plenum of (he 
Khnuhehev .(mounted . 30% 
tu](ur.l investment over 1962. 


,„,al siandarJ of llv,n ® “ d hiSh ‘"'I? 
“to and education Hus asym-netry pro- 
l .crs mythological (ensions which cannot be 

t, a over! Ion* period oft, me As the 

to mentst. becomes acutely aw.te of the tm- 
^ Ian e and tnconetuit.es of the So., e, system, 
b i,rlv as it gains knowledge of how us 
toUoontetpans^n o.het ioduscr.al soeiet.es 
, .hint in terms of solotton, ouiside 
V ' Jrvrk of official doctrine, especially if 
I :S,e,tp.em* «ion of doctrinal eo.is 
lld^have an adverse effect on us station m 
*ouIdhave impouant signs 

''h'ch'in^ic-ue^th 3 ' thc educated ebteof the 
* h . (wneration will be less inclined to ac- 
to'af £e value id '" 1 -® 1 '* 1 ®“ ls of .^' 
P me and will be even less predisposed to 
fC f r m the frequently d.singenuous rat.onal.za- 
P A ovolanations which are advanced to 
! ,0n ‘/ is ting policies and conditions. While 
jujofy cxi * P° on th(j whole> outweigh the 

‘ be *“!! in Soviet society, and violent internal 
“nSr^nO thTteJme ace not likely, the 
toy of a silent tevolntton wh.ch w, 1 
m both the internal and external goals 
to Soviet system in the direction of greater 
rf h f „J !1 |.iy greater freedom, and more at- 
Sto t ' onto and material (rathe, than 
ideological) problems ,s a real one 
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Appendix 


THE "BUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY." 
ENGLAND, THE U. S. A., 
AND THE U.S.SR. 


In 1967, as was the case in 1962, England had for 
a second time in Five years applied for member- 
ship in the European Economic Community 
(the EEC X Presuming that the oldest indus- 
trial power in the world were to join this or- 
ganization sooner or later, the Common Market 
as an economic entity would assume an even 
greater significance. France and Germany, the 
two major powers in the E.EC., could in com- 
bination with England form an economic unit 
rivaling the United States and the U.S.S R. And, 
given propitious circumstances, the EEC. could 
become a political entity, grouping powers that 
had been at odds for many centuries. New co- 
operative arrangements and new “European" 
political institutions are being developed, and 
though they are not yet genuinely supranational, 
they nonetheless are beginning to influence the 
domestic politics of all the member states. 

The student is offered here a sketchy account 
of “the Six" (the member nations of the Com- 
mon Market), comparing that organizations' 
economic development with that of the poten- 
tial member, England, and wiih those of the nvo 
major powers— the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 


THE EEC AT A GLANCE 

The European Economic Community 
covers an area of 4-19.000 square miles. In this 
area live approximately 182 million peo- 
ple— nearly as many as in the United States. 
The active working population of over 75 
million is about as great as that of the United 
States. The Community is the world's second 
largest producer of steel and automobiles, next 
to the U.S.. and otic of the worlds leading 
agricultural producers. With Drtutn, as me 
have said, the Community would rival the U.S. 
as the world’s leading economic power. 

The Community can boast of the fastest- 
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! TABLE A- 1 

! Some Comparisons: Community, U.K, , USal., and US.S.R. 


l 

Community 

U.K. 

USM. 

USS.R. 

Area (thousand sq. miles) 

•119 

94 

3,600 

8,600 

Population, 1965 (millions) 

181.6 

54.6 

194.6 

230.6 

Active working population, 1965 (millions) 

74.7 

25.7 

75.6 

104.0 

Steel production, 1965 (millions of metric tons) 

86 

27 

123 

91 

Steel consumption per head of population, 1965 (kilograms) 
Gross energy consumption per head of population, 1965 

381 

437 

671 

395 

(metric tons, coal equivalent) 

3.4 

5.4 

9.2 

3.8 

Grain production, average, 1963-65 (millions of metric tons) 

59.2 

11.9 

160.7 

126.7 

Meat production, average, 1963-65 (millions of metric tons) 

9.8 

2.4 

20.4 

8.3 

Milk production, average, 1963-65 (millions of metric tons) 

67.7 

13.4 

59.4 

63.3 

Automobile production, 1965 (millions) 

5.44 

1.72 

9.34 

0.2 

Imports from rest of world, 1965 (S millions) 

28,562 

16,138 

21 ,282 

8,054 

Exports to rest of world, 1965 (S millions) 

27,079 

13,710 

27,003 

8,166 

Gold and dollar reserves, end-1966 (S millions) 

•End-1964. 

20,191 

3,100 

14.370 

2,000* 


growing major economic area of the Western 
world: between 1953 and 1961, its gross na- 
tional product increased by 53%, compared 
with 21% for the U.S. and 15% for Great 
Britain. Since 1958 — the year the Common 


Market began — its industrial production has 
risen by 29%, against 13% for Great Britain 
and 18% for the U.S. And the Community is 
the world’s largest trader; the largest importer 
and its second largest exporter. Its total imports 


FIGURE A-l The Common Market and world trade. Shaded area of each column represents 
percentage of manufactured goods. (From a publication of the European Community Infor- 
mation Service, No. 101 , March, 1967.) 
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from the outside world in 1967 amounted to 
$28.5 billion dollars and its total expons to $27 
billion dollars. 

The community, welding into one economic 
unit six European nations: Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands, consists of three organizations: 

(1) The European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity (E.C.S.C.). Set up in 1952, it paved the way 
by pooling the six nations' resources of coal, 


steel, iron ore, and scrap in a single market 
without frontier barrier. 

(2) The Common Market (officially the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community, or E.E.C), whose 
institutions were set up in 1958, has been in the 
process of integrating the economics of the six 
nations in a mass market of over 182 million 
consumers. 

(3) Euratom (the European Atomic Energy 
Community, or EA.E.C.), set up in 1958, is 


FIGURE A-2 The Comma Market coualrtei. 
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FIGURE A - 3 The institutions of the European 
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helping to endow the Community with an 
atomic industry pledged to the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. 


THE INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE COMMUNITY 

Until very recently, there have been three 
separate Executives — one in charge of coal and 
steel, another in charge of atomic energy, and 
the third overseeing all other economic mat- 
ters. In addition the European Parliament has 
operated in a deliberative and consultative 


capacity. The dominant body, however, has 
been the Council of Ministers, consisting of 
the representatives of the six governments. In 
the Council, decisions continue to be made by 
unanimous vote— thus allowing each govern- 
ment a veto power. However, provisions for 
majority vote are in existence, and it is expected 
that they will soon become fully operative. 

The Executives 

THE E.C.S.C. (European Coal and Steel 
Community) HIGH AUTHORITY. The High 
Authority’s initial task was to establish a com- 
mon market for coal, steel, iron ore, and scrap, 
by abolishing all trade barriers, discrimination, 
subsidies, and other distortions. It now super- 
vises the smooth working of this common 
market, ensures that the Treaty rules of fair 
competition are observed, stimulates investment 
and research, and aids workers threatened with 
unemployment. In cooperation with the other 
two Executives, it has worked out proposals 
for a common energy policy. 

THE COMMON MARKET COMMISSION. The 
Commission’s essential task has been to super- 
vise the gradual establishment of a full Common 
Market, in which trade restrictions of all kinds 
are abolished and all goods, service, labor, and 
capital circulate freely. The Commission also 
prepares policies and — after adoption by the 
Council of Ministers— implements them for 
agriculture, transport, and external trade. It is 
working toward common economic, monetary, 
and labor policies. In addition to its specific 
executive powers, the Commission is an initiator 
of Community action, a mediator between the 
governments, and the guardian of the Common 
Market Treaty. 

THE EURATOM COMMISSION. The Com- 
mission’s task is to help create within the 
Community a powerful industry for the peace- 
ful use of atomic energy, to stimulate scientific 
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research and the training of specialists, to help 
administer a Supply Agency through which all 
nuclear fuel can be channelled, to supervise the 
nuclear common market, to inspect and control 
the use of fissionable material, and to safe- 
guard both workers and the population at large 
by laying down basic standards for the protec- 
tion of health. 

In 1967 all three European Executives were 
combined into one— the European Commission 
—consisting of 14 members. Thus the former 
fragmentation of tasks has been ended and a 
great impetus in the direction of better overall 
coordination and planning has been given. 


The Council of Ministers 

The Council of Ministers consists ot 
government representatives of the six. For 
coal and steel, the role of the Council of 
Ministers is chiefly limited to giving an opinion 
before the High Authority takes decisions: 
on certain fundamental questions, however, the 
approval of the Council is required before de- 
cisions become binding. For the Common 
Market and Euratom, the Council of Ministers 
in most cases take the final policy decisions, 
but can only do so on the proposal of the Com- 
mission, and only modify such proposals by 
unanimous vote. The Council’s decisions on 
coal and steel are mainly taken by majority 
vote. Decisions concerning the Common Market 
and Euratom still must be unanimous: majority 
voting is gradually being introduced, however, 
except for fundamental matter* of policy. For 
mosi majority decisions, votes are weightc . 
France. Germany, and Italy have four votes 
each. Belgium and the Netherlands two each, 
and Luxembourg one. On Commission propos- 
als 12 votes suffice; in other cases, the doicn 
votes must include those of four countries. 

The Council of Ministers remains the policy- 
making body with ultimate decision making 
I^'er. It ensures coordination between 
policies of the national >»vcrwncnis and those 


of the Community as a whole. Council meetings 
are prepared by a Committee of Permanent Rep- 
resentatives for the Common Market and Eura- 
tom, and by a Coordinating Committee for the 
EC S.C. 


The European Parliament 

Members of the 142-man Community 
Parliament are at present elected by and from 
the legislatures of the member countries. The 
Treaties envisage direct universal suffrage in 
the future; plans for this have been drawn up by 
the Parliament and arc now before the Council 
of Ministers. The three Executives must report 
annually to the European Parliament, which can 
oust them by a motion of censure, voted by a 
two-thirds majority. For the Common Marker 
and Euratom, the European Parliament must be 
consulted before certain specific decisions are 
taken, and it has a right to scrutinize the Com- 
munity’s budget. The Parliament holds frequent 
plenary sessions, and maintains 13 standing 
committees which closely follow the Execu- 
tives' work. Its members, who are divided inio 
three political groups (Christian Democrats, 
Socialists, and Liberals), frequently put parlia- 
mentary questions to the Community Execu- 
tive*. The members of each pol.t.cal group sit 
together in .he Chamber irrespeeme of 
nationality. Though the functions of the Euro- 
pean Parliament remain consultative, it is ex- 
pected that they will be gradually strengthened. 
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Some 275 cases have been submitted to the 
Court, which has handed down more than 
160 judgments. 

Com til till iii' H ml, i is 

In addition to these Community insti- 
tutions, a number of consultative bodies aid the 
community's work. These are: 

(1) The 101-man Economic a rut Social Com- 
mittee, which advises the Common Market and 
Eur.uom Executives anti Councils of Ministers on 
behalf of employers, workers, consumers, and 
others. 

(2) The 51 -man Consultative Committee, 
which carries out a similar task for the E.C.S.C.'s 
High Authority. 

(3) The Monetary Committee, which advises 
the Common Market's Executive ami Council of 
Ministers on monetary problems. 

(-1) The Trade-Cycle Committee, which aids 
the Six in co-ordinating their day-to-day economic 
policies and in maintaining a steady, healthy rate 
of economic expansion. 

(5) The Transport Committee, which advises 
the Common Market's Executive on transport 
problems. 

(6) The Scientific and Technical Committee, 
which advises the Euratom Commission on nuclear 
problems. 


TOWARD 
FULL ECONOMIC UNION 

The institutions of the Common Mar- 
ket were set up in 1958. They have undertaken 
the task of unifying the economies of the six 
countries and abolishing trade barriers across 
the 1,700 miles of the Community's internal 
frontiers. 

Removing 'L'nule Barriers 

Internal customs barriers and quota re- 
strictions were scheduled to be eliminated in 


three stages of four years each, according to the 
following timetable. 

The Coninion-Marhet ”T imeuhte" 

St. sit ! 

My the cud of this stage (December 51, 1961), 
total internal tariff cuts on each product amounted 
to id’ : ; quota restrictions on industrial goods had 
been abolished. Export duties hail been abolished. 
Common external tarilis began to be gradually 
adjusted. 

S:ai < 2 

During this stage, which ended on December 31. 
1965, total internal tariff cuts on each product 
amounted (0 over 65 . 

Su,y ,s 

This stage is to he completed by December 31. 
1969. AH internal tariffs and quotas, and re- 
strictions on the free movement of men, serv- 
ices, and capital are to be removed by then. 

A common external curin' w ill be established for 
all goods entering into any of the Common 
Market countries. 

A Common External 'Tariff 

By the end of the transition period (see 
timetable) the Community will have replaced 
its members’ existing tariffs on imports from 
the rest of the world with a single external tar- 
iff. Except in the case of a specified and limited 
number of goods, the Community's external 
tariff levels are based on the arithmetical 
average of the national tariffs in force on Jan- 
uary 1 , 1957. The average incidence of the com- 
mon external tariff is lower than that of the 
previous national tariffs, and also lower than 
that of the Britisli and United States tariffs. 
As a result of the decisions to speed up the 
Treaty timetable, a first alignment of national 
tariffs on the common external tariff was made 
at the end of 1961; a second alignment took 
place on July 1, 1963. The difference between 
national tariffs and the common external 
tariff has virtually disappeared. 
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Free Circulation 

labor. Workers will be able to move 
freely to take up offers of jobs anywhere in the 
Community by the end of the transition period. 
Machinery has been set up to enable vacancies 
and applications for jobs to be collated 
throughout the Community. Priority is still 
given to workers from the country in which a 
vacancy occurs, but after three weeks, vacancies 
are opened to workers from any Community 
country. After a four-year stay, workers from 
other Community countries are entitled to ex- 
actly the same treatment as workers of the 
country in which they are employed. 

Capital. The Community in May, 1960, 
unconditionally freed a wide range of capital 
movements, and conditionally freed most other 
types. If capital movements disturb the econo- 
mies of the member states, however, govern- 
ments may take defensive measures, subject to 
authorization by the Commission and approval 
by the Council of Ministers. 

SERVICES. The Common Market provides 
for freedom of establishment (for firms, branches, 
agencies, and individuals such as doctors, 
dentists, architects, etc.) and freedom to supply 
services (building, insurance, banking, who e- 
sale and retail distribution, and the exercise o 
the liberal professions) anywhere in the Com- 
munity, by the end of the transition period. 
Directives issued in October, 1961. 1**^ down a 
detailed timetable for the removal of restric- 
tions in the different branches of activity. 

Thus the Common Market is more than a 
customs union. It has provided common rules 
and common policies for agriculture, transport, 
and trade; for a common labor and investment 
Policy, and for a common fund to provide ai 
to the underdeveloped areas that were asso- 
ciated in the past with some of the countries 
comprising the Community— mainly France. 


Common Policies 

AGRICULTURE The common policy 
for agriculture aims at providing greater effi- 
ciency in production, a fair return for farmers, 
stable markets, regular supplies, and a fair deal 
for consumers, in a single Community-wide 
market with a common price level. This policy 
was put into force beginning with a 7 /a-year 
preparatory period thal starred on July 1, 1962, 
and ms scheduled to end December 31. 1969. 
During rha. period differing national prices 
w ere gradually io be brought roughly into line, 
levies were established and collected on certain 
ptoducs, though a, a falling rate, to counteract 
price differences. 

THANSPORT. The Common Market Com- 
mission in 1961 drafted the basic °f 

rhe common transport policy "hmlc under the 
Treaty, had to be adopted for intra-Communny 
rrade by the end of the transt.ton period. In 
lone 1962, it forwarded to the Council ofMtn- 
an action program w„h ,h„ aim ,n view 

The Commission aims at ensuring a coordinated 

transport system free of disc, tm, nation and 
capable of meeting efficiently at the most eeo- 
nrJmic rates, through a common Ca— » I 
tn.es.men, policy, the growing needs of the 
Community s rapidly expanding mtern.l trade. 
The canters will have Commun.tyw.de free- 
dom of operation, and users an unrestricted 
choice of the av.tlable forms of transport. 

B , eeeWc fir.ncM Polity 

The Treaty binds the member states to 
consider their economic policy as a matter of 
imprest and to consult regularly on 

fc > d - Thw " * ijed b , y a 
Trade-Cycle Commtt.ee. Exchange me poltcy 
J^lso considered as a matter of common inter- 
est and a Monetary Committee helps to coor- 
diitate monetary policy. Should grave balance 
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of payments difficulties threaten a member 
state, the Commission will recommend appro- 
priate measures and, if necessary, the granting 
of mutual aid. In a sudden balance of payment 
crisis, a government can apply immediate pro- 
visional safeguards, but these can subsequently 
be modified by the Council of Ministers. 

HOW IT IS FINANCED. The operation of the 
Common Market is at present financed by the 
member governments in the following propor- 
tions: France, Germany, and Italy 28%' each, 
Belgium and the Netherlands 7.9% each, Lux- 
embourg 0.2%. The Commission is, however, in 
due course to submit proposals for replacement 
of the governments' contributions by inde- 
pendent resources — in particular the revenue 
from the common customs tariff. 

Li/bor Policy 

The Treaty's major provision in the 
field of labor policy is the setting up of a Social 
Fund for retraining and resettlement of workers. 
The Community has proposed the general prin- 
ciples of a common policy for occupational 
training. It recognizes that an efficient technical 
training system is a major contribution to full 
employment in a rapidly developing economy. 
The Commission also promotes cooperation on 
subjects relating to employment, labor legisla- 
tion and working conditions, social security, 
industrial health and safety, and trade-union 
rights. The principle of equal pay for men and 
women was fully applied in 1 964 according to 
the terms of a timetable adopted on December 
30, 1961. 

Community Tusk Pones 

Three special agencies have been set 
up, each to perform one of three vital Commu- 
nity tasks. 

THE EUROPEAN SOCIAL FUND. Attached to 
the Commission, this organization promotes 
employment facilities and the mobility of 


workers within the Community. In particular, 
like the coal-steel readaption fund, it assists, by 
means of vocational retraining, resettlement, 
and other aids, in the productive re-employment 
of workers who have to move or change their 
jobs. It operates by refunding 30%. of expendi- 
ture undertaken by each government for these 
purposes. By the end of 1961 the Fund had 
paiil out nearly $26 million, of which $18.5 
million was used for retraining workers threat- 
ened with unemployment because of the closing 
down of marginal and inefficient factories; the 
rest was used for resettlement. 

Till-; EUROPEAN DEVELOPMENT FUND (FOR 
overseas COUNTRIES). Also administered by 
the Commission, this organization had a capital 
of $581.25 million for the five years 1958-62, 
to be used for social and economic investment 
in the overseas countries associated with the 
Community. It has concentrated on hospitals, 
schools, and training institutes, as well as 
specific development projects and production 
programs. By April 30, 1962, 251 investment 
projects had been approved, at a total cost of 
$303 million; of the total, $128 million (42%) 
was for social projects (mainly schools and 
hospitals) anil $175 million (58%% for eco- 
nomic development (transport, communica- 
tions, and agriculture). A further $180 million 
was granted in 1962. Under the new Conven- 
tion being negotiated with the associated coun- 
tries, a new system of development aid is being 
worked out, and new institutions and proce- 
dures are being established, based on full 
equality between the associated states and the 
Community. 

THE EUROPEAN INVESTMENT BANK. With 
its capital of $1 billion, this bank aids invest- 
ments in the Community's underdeveloped re- 
gions, and helps finance modernization or new 
activities of general Community interest. More 
than half of its loans, which totalled S 1 60.2 
million at the end of 1961, have been for in- 
dustrial development in backward Southern 
Italy. 
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